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PEEFACE. 

The following summaries of Afghan affairs have been compiled : — 

(1) Mr. Talboys "Wheeler’s Memorandum of Afghan Affairs, from 1700 to 

June 1863. 

(2) Mr. Wyllie’s Precis of information regarding events in Afghanistan 

from June 1863 to May 1866. 

(3) Mr. Le Poer Wynne’s Precis of affairs of Afghanistan from May 

1866 to April 1872. 

(4) ' Mr. T. C. Plowden’s Precis of correspondence regarding the affairs of 

Afghanistan from April 1872 to May 1879. 

(5) Lieut.-Col. C. J. Windham’s Precis on Afghan affairs from May 1879 

to November 1893. 

The present precis is intended to cover the period from February 1919 to 
September 1927. It is unfortunate that its preparation could not be deferred 
until the gap between November 1893 and February 1919 had been filled, but the 
requirements of literary continuity have had to give way to those of practical 
urgency, and the break which Afghanistan made with its past in 1919 was so com- 
plete that the inconvenience caused by this gap will perhaps be found actually 
less serious than might have been expected. 

The achievement of freedom in its foreign relations and the appointment of 
a professional journalist, in the person of S. Mahmud Tarzi, as its,# Foreign 
Minister, have brought Afghanistan into contact with European civilisation and 
stimulated its interest in foreign affairs. 

Nowadays, as pointed out by Sir Henry Dobbs, the key to the vagaries of 
the Afghan Government in their dealings with British representatives is often 
to be found in matters which, in the old days, would have been beyond their 
ken. 

This expansion of horizon has seemed to require recognition in the arrange- 
ment of Ihe present precis, and the account of each period under review has 
accordingly been prefaced with a brief summary of the existing situation in the 
Near aud Middle East. These summaries are not intended to be exhaustive, or 
to do more than indicate the matters, which, as shown by notices in the Afghan 
Press or otherwise, mainly interested Afghan politicians at the time. 

For the sake of convenience Amanullah Khan has been referred to through- 
out as 4 Amir ’, and not as * King \ 

The writer’s acknowledgments are due to the General Staff, India, for valuable 
assistance of various kinds ; to Lieut. J. B. P. Angwin, E.E., in charge of the 
Simla Drawing Office, for the trouble he has taken with the maps ; and, in a 
special sense, to Sir Francis Humphrys,, His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul, and 
to Sir Denys Bray, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 


January 1928. 




PERIOD I. 


PROM THE DEATH OF AMIR HABIBTJLLAH (20TH FEBRUARY 1919) 
TO THE TREATY OF RAWALPINDI (8TH AUGUST 1919). 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. 

1. The rise of Nationalism in the East. — In Afghanistan, as in most Oriental 
countries, the keynote of recent history may he found in the rise of nationalism. 
So rapid has been the progress of this movement throughout the East that the 
casual observer, looking no further than the careers of Mustapha Hemal, 
Zaghlul Pasha, Reza Khan, Abdul Karim, Ibn Saud, and Amanullah Khan, might 
conclude that it was a direct product of the Great War. Closer enquiry however 
would show that this is not so. Since the beginning of the present century,' 
at any rate, there had been indications of a new spirit stirring the 1 dry bones 
and the old well worn cliches, such as the 1 Unchanging East 1 the Sick Man 
of Europe * the dreamy speculative Oriental had begun to lose their 
significance. 

The idea of nationalism is essentially western in origin, and derives its exist- 
ence in the East from the impact of Western civilisation. 

In Japan it found a kindly soil, and quickly took firm root. After the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904 it spread rapidly throughout the East. For the 
apparent moral of Japan’s victory was that the West was no longer invincible, 
and had no monopoly of efficiency. An Oriental people organised on the model 
of a Western nation could become a first class power. This doctrine came to 
the East with the force of a revelation, and, in the case of the Moslem peoples, 
gained publicity from the Italian expedition to Tripoli in 1911, and the Balkan 
War of 1912. These campaigns were widely denounced as the prelude to a 
general offensive by the West upon the East ; and consequently the organisation 
of the Eastern peoples on a national system, which Japan had already proved to 
be possible, now came to be preached as an actual necessity of their existence. 
The Persian reforms of 1906, the revolution in Turkey with the establishment 
of the Committee of Union and Progress in 1908, and the i new air J1 which 
had reached India by 1907, were all symptomatic of the movement, which, owing 
to a variety of causes, received a marked impetus during the Great War. 

2. Impetus given to Nationalism by the Great War. — The war itself was a 
clash between rival nationalities, and its continuance for four years was only 
rendered possible by the high pitch of efficiency reached by nations organised 
on the Western model. It could thus be regarded, according to the observer’s 
individual point of view, as either the condemnation or the triumph of national- 
ism. The idealists of the West, recoiling in horror from nationalism as the 
motive power of the War, attempted to divert its energy towards an international 
association devised to make all war impossible. To the practical politicians of 
the East, however, it was the amazing efficiency of the national organisation as 
a war machine which appealed most strongly ; while the aims of the League 
were suspected, and it was denounced in the Oriental press as a new menace 
from the West requiring to be met by a counter league of Eastern nations. 
There were other factors which served to give the movement scope for expan- 
sion, and to increase the fervour of its adherents. The collapse of the Russian 
Empire offered to the Central Asian races a prospect of recovering their lost 
independence, and the catchwords of Bolshevism, with the doctrine of ‘ self- 
determination seemed to provide nationalist sentiment with a scientific 
basis. 2 

At the close of the War however the strength of the movement was not 
immediately apparent. The predominance of the Allied Powers in the East was 
so complete that the future development of its peoples, seemed to be merely a 
matter for the decision of Western statesmen. But very soon the necessity of 
retrenchment, war weariness among their troops, and mutual jealousv of each 

Report of the Rowlatt Sedition Committee (Ch. XI). 

2 Para. 57. 
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other, began to take effect, and to cause the Allies, willingly or unwillingly, to- 
relax their grip : — 

* British troops in Trans-Caucasia and Mesopotamia, and French troops in Cilicia, 
clamoured to be demobilised ; French sailors in the Black Sea refused to operate against 
the Bolsheviks ; Italian reinforcements refused to embark for Albania, not to speak of the 
Central Desert of Anatolia which Italian diplomatists had worked so hard to acquire for 
their countrymen ; and there had been a growing opposition in the press and thci 1 urliu- 
ments. Confessions about the strength of the respective military forces in the hast, their 
casualties, their cost of maintenance, and about the budgets of the civil administration in 
the occupied territories, had been wrung out of unwilling Governments, and subjected to 
unanswerable criticisms \ 1 

Thus, by the time the Turkish National Pact was signed on January 2K, 
1920, not only was nationalism widely recognised as an ideal throughout tin 1 
Near and Middle East, hut also many of the obstacles to its realisation were 
being swept away. Not that the movement had yet permeated the masses. Tim 
labourer in the East is too absorbed in the struggle for existence to spare much 
time for the assimilation of political ideals, even if he were sufficiently 
educated to grasp their meaning : — 

4 The common people can only think of their temporary and apparent advantages, and 
do not understand their permanent and real advantages 

At present, therefore, except perhaps in Japan, nationalism probably means 
little to anyone outside the comparatively narrow circle of the intelligentsia in 
each Eastern country. But in Afghanistan, at any rate* it is being preached 
by this class with all the fervour of recent convert^, and seems likely before long 
to make good its hold on the consciousness of the people at large. 

For the first few years of Amanullabds reign 4 Independence 1 was perhaps 
the most hard-worked word in the language. Not only was Afghanistan itself 
stridently * independent % hut so also, with considerable inconvenience as the 
practical result, were the Departments of Government* 4 the Independent Postal 
Department, ’ 4 the Independent Medical Department, ’ and so on — their official 
titles ran ; and they did their best to deserve them. 

In 1927 Sir F. Humphrys wrote that 

* From the King downwards to the nomad camel driver, who swaggers through the 
bazaars of India and Central Asia, the breath of the nostrils of the Afghans is independ- 
ence.’ 3 


The proneness of the Afghan politician to interpret even the most trivial in- 
cidents , of international relations in terms of 4 independence * is frequently be- 
wildering to the European mind. 

3. The attitude of the Allied Governments towards Eastern Nationalism. 

The policy of the Allied Powers towards the nationalist movement, at the close 
of the War, gave little indication that they realised its significance as a natural 
force, demanding scientific study, and practical consideration. In Angora it was 
opposed until its triumph assured ; in Syria it was first suppressed and then 
encouraged by the French ; in Persia and Afghanistan, if it was not actually 
ignored, its vitality w'as only tardily realised. 


In Delhi it was perhaps easier than in London to appreciate the significance 
of the movement ; and, during, the negotiations precedent to the An<do-Af«riiiin. 
Treaty, the Government of India had frequently to sound a warning that so 
long as Amanullah Khan was in power, the idea of a return to the old system, 
under which Great Britain controlled Afghan foreign relations, was illusory - 
. ‘ Prospect of Afghans consenting formally to our control of their foreign relations 

is ml, and we could not ever hope to enforce such control without running the constant 
risk of war Moreover we are not placed in any stronger position by a paper control 
ot foreign relations. The only real sanction of such a condition is war. 54 

,, So too ill Persia, when His Majesty’s Government, on the assumption that 
the collapse of Russia had removed the o-nly serious obstacle to the establishment 
of British predominance, were about to formulate the abortive Anstlo-Persian 
agreement: — s 


‘His Majesty’s Government will remember that Government of India have always 
regarded as unfortunate a policy which caused Great Britain to appear unsympathetic to 
the Persian Nationalists, and have pressed for a change of policy. 

In Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Hedjaz, and India, on the other hand 
ansm was dohboi-ately fostered. Even in th ese instances, however the results 

t * 59 - 

3 Kabul despatch 23 (21-2-1927). 

«Id *° !■•• o£ S - . ( ? r °e s - Jan - 192 1. 56). 

Tel. 22 P. S. V. (26-12-1917) from Viceroy to S. of S. (Progs. September 1918, 127). 
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liave seldom corresponded to the aims of its sponsors ; for the movement, 
although thriving both on repression and on encouragement, seems to follow 
racial lines of cleavage, for which due allowance has not always been made. 

Thus, in Palestine the immediate result of the Balfour declaration was acute 
tension between the Jew and Arab sections of the population ; while in India 
the pronouncement of August 20th, 1917, so far from giving birth to a nation, 
as was hoped, lias up to the present greatly accentuated racial discord between 
Hindus and Moslems. 1 

4. Lord Curzon’s views on the subject. — In view of the influence which the 
late Lord Curzon is understood to have exercised on British policy in the Bast 
on the close of the Great War particular interest attaches to a speech made by 
him to the Central Asian Society on July 3, 1924 : — 

‘ That was the situation twenty-five years ago. What is the situation now ? There 
has never been twenty-five years in the history of the world, in which such a tremendous 
■change has been produced in the state of affairs of a great Continent. Take Turkey : the 
Sultan gone, the Caliph gone, a set of sham republics set up which is merely a disguise 
for military despotism. Under this system she is making experiments of independence 

and hostility to the outside world, by which she and she alone will be the sufferer 

Then take Persia, which exists for the moment, held together by the hand of a rather 
strong man, but with an absentee sovereign, whom she does not seem particularly desirous 
to welcome back to the country, sinking deeper and deeper into the mire of destitution and 
feebleness. Khiva has gone ; Bokhara has gone ; Afghanistan, it is true, still exists as a 

kingdom but with a dynasty liable, as you know, to great personal vicissitudes 

What is all this due to ? I think it has been due in the main to two causes. In the first 
place it is due to the existence of the grotesque illusion that parliamentary institutions which 
are essentially the outcome of Western thought and ideas are suitable to Eastern peoples. 
The decay of Asia began on the very day which saw the introduction of parliamentary 
institutions. It is not an exaggeration ; it is a profound truth that I speak. Take the 
National Assembly at Angora — a body which affects to be not only a legislative assembly 
but to have executive powers, but which is being very properly put in its place by Kemal 

Pasha In the second place the decay of Asia is due to an aggressive spirit of 

nationalism, which has received a great impetus from the War partly racial in its origin, 
partly religious, and partly political, which, has led these people to believe that they are not 
.only as good as we, but better 

This speech carries less conviction than is usual with Lord Curzon, and in- 
evitably raises more questions than it answers. Is the picture of Persia under 
Beza Khan true to facts ? Can the ferment which Lord Curzon so vividly de- 
picts be described, within the ordinary meaning of language, as a symptom of 
•decay ? If the mainspring of the movement is a senseless mimicry of the 
Western Parliamentary system, why do Beza Khan, Kemal Pasha and Amanul- 
lah allow their parliaments as little freedom of action as they do I Lord Curzon 
it may be noticed omits to mention Japan. 

Neither his diagnosis of the condition of Asia, nor his statement of the 
causes which have induced that condition, has been confirmed by subsequent 
developments ; for, whether Eastern Nationalism is a temporary or a permanent 
phenomenon, few of those who have had first hand experience of its existence 
in the countries mentioned will deny that, for the time being at any rate, it is a 
vitalising rather than an enervating influence. 

5. The conflict between Nationalism and Orthodox Islam. — As might be 
expected from its Western origin, the motive force of nationalism in the East 
is modernist and secular, and, when it gets free play, often comes into conflict 
with the rigid tenets of Islam. 

6. The Pan-Islamic movement. — Nor is the Pan-Islamic movement evidence 
to the contrary. It is true that it was supported by Angora and Afghanistan 
simultaneously with their ardent pursuit of the nationalist ideal. The Pan- 
Islamic movement itself, however, as distinct from the doctrine of Moslem 
brotherhood, is actually political ^ rather than religious in origin. Its 
foundation by Sultan Abdul Hamid and it$ revival in the recent ‘ Khilafat ’ 
agitation, were both inspired by political, 2 rather than religious, motives. As 
regards the aims of its non-Moslem supporters, one need only cite the Ex- 
Kaiser’s famous message to the ‘ Emperor of the Saracens and the encourage- 

iNoTE. — Racial not religions : — ‘ Hindus and Mussalmans are not two religions sects like the 
Protestants and Catholics in England, but form two distinct communities or peoples \ 

(Sir Abdur Rahim, Address to Moslem League). 

2< Most, of the leaders of the non-<co-operation movement are notoriously irresponsible agitators 

* of questionable antecedents, the sincerity of whose motives there is every reason to question. 
1 There are some who have frankly and openly confessed to me that they do not care a brass 

* farthing for the Khilafat ’. 

(Mr. Fazlulhak at Dacca, Dec. 1920). 
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ment given to the movement by the present Bussjan Government. But sni«* 
fanaticism is more powerful than patriotism in its appeal to the masse* 
of the East, the Oriental statesman frequently finds it necessary to popularise 
his programme by giving it a religious colouring. 

So Angora saw in Pan-Islam a means of rousing Moslem sentiment, and 
therebv bringing pressure to bear upon the Allies, particularly Great Briiatn, 
in the'' peace negotiations. But Mustapha Remaps treatment ot the kiulalet, 
as soon as the agitation had served its purpose, and had begun to embarrass Me 
national development of Turkey, shows how little weight really attached to tlie 
religious, factor. 

Similarly in Afghanistan it secured the support of the Amir, because it 
offered him an opportunity for silencing doubts as to his own orthodoxy, and by 
advertising his influence both in Central Asia, and among the tribes of the 
Indo-Afghan frontier, for convincing liis two non-Moslem neighbours of the 
value of his friendship. 

7. Nationalism v. Orthodoxy in Afghanistan. — The aim of the present Amir’s 
policy is the self-determination of the Afghan people, as a single nation, on the 
lines of Western civilisation and progress. Consequently it is not surprising 
to find that in spite of his parade of Islamic unity, 1 and lip service to orthodoxy, 
the eight years of his reign have witnessed a series, of conflicts and compromises 
between State and Church : — 

‘ I have had many occasions of observing hfs contempt for fanaticism and his passionate 
desire for the progress of his country on modern lines. It appears however that cir- 
cumstances are still too strong for him to enforce his personal wishes \ 2 

In order to reach the throne he had to overcome the opposition of the 
Mullahs and the frontier tribes, personified in his uncle Nusmllah. Within two 
months of his accession he found his position again threatened, and, in order 
to save himself, had to appeal to the fanaticism of his subjects by the declara- 
tion of a holy war. His authority once more established, he plunged Into a 
programme of reforms on Western lines only to find himself again confronted 
with a hostile combination of the reactionary Mullahs and tribesmen. In the 
extremity of his need he went to extraordinary lengths in his compromise with 
fanaticism, abandoning even the principle of religious toleration which had been 
his particular boas,t. 

. 8. The Amir’s task. — Self-determination demands, as the conditions for it» 
achievement, independence, security and national unity. The Amir has obtained 
his independence, but it would be rash to prophesy how far he will succeed in 
maintaining his present frontiers intact, and in organising a single civilised 
nation out of the miscellaneous collection of tribes which they now contain, lie 
has learnt from experience the difficulty of applying American principles to 
Afghanistan. ^ On the Indo-Afghan frontier for instance, he demanded a plebis- 
cite of the tribes urging their community of race, language and religion with 
the Afghan people as entitling them to self-determination, but soon found that 
on his northern frontier the Soviet Government were turning his own argument 
against him, and by the establishment of Soviets on a racial basis— Uzbekistan, 
and Turkmenistan— were threatening his kingdom with disintegration. The 
problems of nationalism in Afghanistan are in fact so difficult that Professor 
Toynbee, writing in 1915, pronounced them insoluble : — 

‘ During the last thirty-four years the Government of Kabul has maintained itself 
by British support in the interests of the Indian Empire ; its slow petrifaction, which, 
from the point of view of British diplomacy, has been such a satisfactory sign of the growing 
stability of the situation, has become in its subjects' eyes a patent indication of its bank- 
ruptcy Sooner or later the explosion is bound to come, and, if it is to discharge 

itself harmlessly into the air. Great Britain and Russia must arrive at a frank understand- 
ing as to how they will dispose of the ruins. It is possible that the eventual dismantling of 
Afghanistan is already the subject of a secret treaty between the two powers ; but if it is 
not, it is an essential measure of precaution that they shall provide for it by a public treaty 
in some such terms as these : — 


(1) Since Afghanistan is merely a geographical area, corresponding to no national 
reality, it is expedient that, so soon as the present Government becomes 
incapable of discharging its functions, the territory should be partitioned 
between neighbouring States capable of governing it efficiently 

Truly, as Lord Curzon has remarked, * prophesying in Asia has, always been 
a dangerous thing. ’ 4 J 


x As in the Treaties with Turkey and Persia (paras. 720 — 722) 
•Kabul despatch 12 (14-2-25) (A. S. XVII, 160). 

•Nationality and the War. A. J. Toynbee. 

4 Address to the Central Asian Society, July 3, 1924. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SITUATION- IN INDIA. 

A.— THE INTERNAL SITUATION. 

9. Th6 pronouncement of Aug. 20, 1917. — The enthusiastic appreciation 
shown by the Government and people of Great Britain of India’s attitude at the 
outbreak of war had aroused in the minds of Indian politicians a 4 lively expecta- 
tion of favours, to come But the war dragged on, and these hopes had been 
deferred. Lord Chelmsford came to India in 1916, with the conviction that the 
time had arrived to announce publicly the attitude of the British Government 
towards Indian aspirations. 1 This announcement was made by the Secretary 
of State for India on August 2D, 1917 

* The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of India are 
in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.* 

This declaration marked, not so much an advance upon the principle under*- 
lying the Morlcy lYTinto Reforms, as a departure from it. 

4 It must be remembered that at the time these Reforms were passed, Lord Morley had 
expressly disclaimed any suggestion that he was setting up a Parliamentary system of 

Government The whole work of the framers of the Montagu-Chelmsf ord Report 

depended upon the assumption that Parliamentary Government was India’s inevitable 
desliny. ’ 2 

And this * assumption ’ was clearly based upon another, vis.,t hat national 
unity existed, or could he created, in India, where sjnee the beginning of history 
it had been unknown. There were still, however, many Indian politicians who 
felt a doubt whether, when Great Britain emerged from the war, the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report would really be put into effect ; and whether, when the 
moment of danger was past, Indian aspirations would not be overlooked. 

10. The Rowlatt Report. — These apprehensions were heightened by the pub- 
lication of the Rowlatt Report in April 1918, and by the news that the Govern- 
ment intended to introduce bills, in pursuance of the recommendations of this 
Report, in the Legislative Council early in 1919. In place of the trust and grati- 
tude which India had been led to expect, a policy of repression appeared to be in 
jirospect. 

11. The Khilafat. — Another disturbing factor was the agitation regarding 
the Khilafat and the Holy Places,. Turkey had been granted an armistice on 
Oct. 30, 1918, but the peace terms were not yet known. Rumours however of her 
impending dismemberment were rife, and were exploited by the seditionist leaders 
to excite the fanaticism of the masses. The resulting agitation was carefully 
fostered for political purposes by the Angoran and Russian Governments. The 
dangers of the political situation were further enhanced by economic distress 
consequent on high prices, and the deficiency of the 1918 monsoon. 

12. The disturbances pf April 1919. — On March 1, 1919, Mr. Gandhi issued 
his declaration of passive resistance in the event of the Rowlatt Bills being 
passed, and on April 6th a general i hartal y was observed.^ Disturbances broke 
out at once in various parts of the country, culminating, on April 13th, in 
the tragedy, at Amritsar, of the Jallianwala Bagh. The details of the Indian 
crisis were reported to Kabul by Afghan agents, and, as we know, lost nothing 
in the tolling. 3 The effect of this intelligence upon Amanullah Khan musf be 
borne in mind in appreciating the causes of the Third Afghan "War. 

B.— THE SITUATION ON THE FRONTIER. 

13. The outbreak of War, 1914. — The outbreak of War in 1914 called forth 
expressions of loyalty and offers of service from the principal Chiefs and lead- 
ing men of the N. W. F. Province -and Baluchistan, as well as from the tribes 
of the Khyber and Tochi agencies, the people of Swat, the Mehtar of Chitral, 


1 Lord Crewe’s speech in the House of Lords, Dec. 12, 1919. 

2 Report of the Administration of Lord Chelmsford, p. 58. 

3Para. 41. 
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the Khan of Kalat, and others. The alliance of Turkey with the Central Powers 
was however a constant source of anxiety throughout the war, and afforded 
an easy pretext to the Mullahs for exciting the fanaticism of the Tribes. 

14. The Malakand. — The efforts of the Sandaki Mullah to raise the tribes 
of Tipper Swat resulted, in August 1915, in attacks on Ohakdara,_a.nd in disturb- 
ances in Buner. The trouble was, however localised, and proved to be transitory. 

15. Mohmands.-— The Chaknawar Mullah in April 1915 led a force of Afghans 
into Mohmand territory, and on April 17th was repulsed at Hafiz Khor with a 
loss of some 150 men. The Amir informed Lord Hardinge that he had made 
every effort to prevent his subjects joining in this raid. 

In August 1915 the Babra Mulla preached 4 jehad ’ in Mohmand country, 
and succeeded in raising a lashkar, but was defeated with heavy loss on Septem- 
ber 5 and October 4. In September 1916 the Mohmands broke out again _ in 
protest against the suspension of their allowances, and a blockade was establish- 
ed alone: the border from Michni to Abazai. The tribe eventually submitted, 
and the troops were withdrawn in September 1917. 

16. Afridis. — In 1915 there had been some intrigue by the anti-British 
party in Kabul among the Afridis. The latter’s allowances were doubled in 
1915, and, although there were instances of individual misbehaviour, the tribe 
as a whole remained staunch and friendly. In March 1917^ the Kuki Khels 
expelled Turkish emissaries from Tirah, while similar aetion was taken in 
November of the same year by the Kambar Khel. 

17. Mahsuds. — The successors of the Mulla Powindah, with Lala Pir 
of Khost and Mulla Hamzullah, were responsible for some agitation in 
Waziristan during the early years of the war. In 1916-17 the Mahsuds com- 
mitted a number of depredations, including a serious raid in Zhob. In Feb- 
ruary 1917 Mulla Fazl Din succeeded in collecting a lashkar for an attack on 
Sarwakai, and repulsed a party of militia which advanced against him. 
Sarwakai was relieved hv the Derajat Moveable Column, but, on the retirement 
of this force, attacks on convoys were renewed, and by May a large force of all 
Mahsud sections was on the offensive in the Comal valiey. An engagement 
at Khuzma Sar resulted in our retirement on Sarwakai. The desnatch of a held 
force led to a settlement in August, and in September the tribe’s allowances were 
restored. 

18. Baiuchistan.-^Soon after the outbreak of war German intrigue in 
Mekran began to take effect, and in April 1915 Mullah Khan Muhammad, the 
4 Khalifa raised the standard of 4 jehad and attacked Jask and Charbar with- 
out success. Assisted by Behram Khan of Bampur- he advanced on Santsar 
and Gwadar, but was repulsed. In September Behram Khan drove the Nazim 
of Mekran into Tump, and looted the countryside. 

It was not until January 1918 however that any serious disturbance occurred 
in British Baluchistan. The recruiting campaign then appears to have unsettled 
the Maris who broke into rebellion. Gumbaz was attacked in February, the 
Khoiu Tahsil and the levy thana at Hosri were burnt, and raids made on defence- 
less villages. In March the Khetrans joined the rebels, and a punitive force 
had to be despatched to deal with the situation. The Maris attacked Fort Munro 
in force, but were repulsed, and in May, together with the Khetrans, tendered 
their submission. 

19. General. — A survey of the situation at the close of the Great War gave 
the Government of India and the Frontier Administrations ample cause for 
gratification. The Militias had proved staunch, and, with certain exceptions, 
the tribes had withstood both the inducements, of enemy emissaries and the 
incitements of their own Mullahs. Where trouble had occurred, it had been 
promptly and firmly suppressed. It was just when all danger appeared to be 
oyer that the existing system of Frontier defence was destined to be tried more 
highly than ever before, and to emerge not unscathed fron* the ordeal. 


& 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 

20. Leading 1 personages, January 1919. — Brief details may be given of the 
leading cbaraeteis on the Kabul stage at the beginning of the year 1910 : — 

(1) Amir Habibullah Khan, born 1871. Succeeded his father, Amir Abdur 

Rahman Khan, on the latter’s death on October 3, 1901. Had 
visited India in 1907. His admiration for European civilisation, 
dress and customs, gave rise to a saying in Kabul, that the English 
had managed by witchcraft to remove his soul, and to replace it by 
one of their own nationality. In his later years he had become 
profligate in his private expenditure, and sunk in debauchery. 

(2) Sardar Nasrullah Khan . — Full brother of the Amir Habibullah Khan. 

Appointed 1 Naib-us-Sultanat ’ (i.e.. Viceroy) in 1905. He sub- 
sequently retired from public life, dressed as an Arab, and applied 
for permission to go to Mecca on pilgrimage which was refused. 
He lost influence, but was later reconciled to Amir Habib- 
ullah. Writing in 1913 the British Agent said : — ‘ He has the whole 
priestly class at his back, and the Itimad-ud-Dauleh (Abdul Quddus) 
and the conservative party on his side. ’ Certain of his duties were 
then distributed among Inavatullah, Hayatullah, and Amanullah ; 
while he appears to have become estranged from Abdul Quddus. Ha 
how T ever still retained a position of great dignity, and much of his 
former influence with the Mullahs and Tribes. 

(3) Inayatullah Khan (‘ Muin-us-Sultanat ’), eldest son of Amir Habib- 

ullah Khan by the Ulya Jan, was born in 1888, and visited India in 
1901. % Married a daughter of S. Mahmud Khan Tarzi. Intelligent 
and dignified, with pleasant manners, but easy going, and without 
ambition. 

(4) Hapatvdlah Khan ( 4 Asad-ud-Daulat ’), second son of Amir Habib- 

ullah Khan by a Chitrali wife. Born 1888. Held charge of Kabul 
on several occasions as Governor, but displayed little capacity. 
He was now an obese nonentity, with no organised party at his 
back. 

(5) Am (mullah Khan (* Ain-ud-Daulat ’), third son of Amir Habibullah 

Khan by the Ulya Hazrat. Born 1892. Married a daughter of 
S. Mahmud Khan Tarzi. Had shown ability and keenness in the 
various posts which he had held, and in the winter of 1918-19 Avas 
Governor of Kabul. 

(6) Ulya Hazrat. — A member of the powerful ‘ Loinab ’ familv. The 

chief wife of Amir Habibullah Khan. A woman of great influence 
and force of character. She had frequent quarrels with her husband 
on account of her own interference in politics, and his habits of 
debauchery. A strong supporter of her son Amanullah Khan. In 
February 1919 she was at Jalalabad, and her half brother Loinab 
Khushdil Khan at Kandahar, as Governor. 

(7) Sardar Mahmud Khan Tarzi. — A member of the 1 Kandahar ’ branch 

of the Muhammadzais. Was exiled by Abdur Rahman Khan and 
retired to Damascus, where he married a Turkish wife. Returned 
to Kabul on the accession of Amir Habibullah, and became the leader 
of the advanced party, advocating external independence and 
internal reform. Wielded great influence both as father-in-law of 
Inayatullah Khan and Amanullah Khan, and as Editor of the 
< Siraj-ul-Akhbar ’. An astute politician, obsessed with the ideal 
of Afghan independence. 

(8) Sardar Abdul Quddus Khan ( f Itimad-ud-Daulat ’), nephew of Amir 

Dost Muhammad Khan. Born about 1845. Returned from exile 
with Amir Abdur Rahman Khan. Captured Herat in 1881 from 
Ayub Khan, and conquered the Hazarajat in 1891. His great 
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reputation appears to have aroused the jealousy of Sardar Nasnil- 
lah Khan, by whom his position was being steadily undermined. 
'Like Sardar Nasrullak Khan, a staunch conservative. 

(9) Muhammad Sanvar Khan . — Step father of the Ulya Hazrat. Ap- 
pointed Naib-ul-Hukuma of Turkestan by Amir Abdur Rahman, but 
relived. Under Amir Habibullah Khan was successively Governor 
of Kabul and of Herat. In 1917 was appointed Assistant to Aman- 
ullah Khan. 

(10) Ali Ahmad Khan , son of Loinab Khushdil Khan, and nephew of the 
Ulya Hazrat. Born about 1883, and educated in India. Accom- 
panied Amir Habibullah Khan to India in 1907. Had considerable 
influence with Amir Habibullah Khan, but got into trouble through 
his, corruptness and indolence. Was at J alalabad in February 1919. 
Plausible, but with little independence of judgment, 

(11) Thr. Musahiban Family (Sultan Muhammad Khel). — The most able, 
educated, and influential family in the country consisting of the two 
brothers, Muhammad Asaf and Muhammad Yusuf, with their sons. 
They were all with one or two exceptions at Jalalabad in February 
1919 

(i) Muhammad Asaf Khan i Musahiban-i-Khas * and in fligh^ fav- 

j our. Well educated and intelligent, 
1 Supported Amir Habibullah in his atti- 
t tude of neutrality during the war. Op- 
\ ponents of the conservative party under 

(ii) Muhammad Yusuf Khan J Sardars Abdul Qudflus and Nasrullah. 

{iii) Ahmed Shah Khan, son of Muhammad Asaf Khan. Accompanied 
Amir Habibullah to India. Was commanding the guard on the 
Amir’s tent in Laghman on the night of 19-20 February 1919. 


(iv) Suleman Khan, son of Muhammad Asaf Khan. Military Secre- 

tary to Amir Habibullah Khan. Appointed Governor of Herat 
in March 1915 and was still there in February 1919. 

(v) Nadir Khan, second son of Muhammad Yusuf Khan. In command 

during the Mangal campaign of 1912. Commander-m-Chief 
(Sipah Salar), 1914. Able and well educated, but believed to be 
physically timid, and was unpopular with the army. 

(vi) Hashim Khan, third son of Muhammad Yusuf Khan. Accompanied 

Amir Habibullah to India in 1907. Appointed ,Naib Salar of 
Herat 1916. A man of considerable force of character. A good 
commander, less showy than Shah Wali Khan and more straight- 
forward than Nadir Khan. 

(vii) Shah Wali Khan, fourth son of Muhammad Yusuf Khan. Rikab 

bashi to Amir Habibullah Khan whom he accompanied to India 
in 1907. Commanded the Rikabi bodyguard. Of the ‘ beau 
sabreur ’ type, with apparently little beneath his dashing exterior, 

(viil) Muhammad Jan (Shah Mahmud), sixth son of Muha mma d Yusuf 
Khan. Appointed ‘ Sar Sarios ’ in 1917, 

21. Nationalism in Afghanistan.— The nationalist movement in Afghanistan 
may be dated from the return of S. Mahmud Tarzi from Damascus 1 Its 
complexion was, strongly Turkish, as for instance in its opposition to 
fanaticism and its liberal attitude towards the emancipation of women * and 
the close relations into which Amanullah subsequent^ entered with the leaders 
ol the Union and Progress party, Jemal and Enver Rashas, confirmed this 
tendency. 


, Iu , ? e e J 1 ® t ® n ? e a society in Kabul, called the “ Sir-i-Milli >, had 
been delected and its leaders punished. The choice of the word “ Mill! ” 
(•national ) is m itself significant. The movement, however, fostered bv the 

ytrangt C h during' the' W m 85 ° p6ratlve throughout the East/ gathered 


..&■ The Progressives.— Its champion S. Mahmud Tarzi, had special 
facilities, as father-in-law of Inayatullah and Amanullah, for making his ?iewa 
known at court. These, as editor of the ‘ Siraj-ul-Akhbar ’ he preach ed, in season 

J Para. 20 (7). = r ~' ~ - 

*Ch. 1. 
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and out, with constant attacks on Great Britain ; not, as he has plausibly 
explained, because of any constitutional antipathy to the British, but because 
British control formed the single obstacle to the achievement of his life’s ideal, 
the independence of Afghanistan. His influence as leader of the ‘ Young 
Afghan Party ’ was reinforced by the propaganda emanating from the foreign 
internees, and the Turco-German Mission, who urged that Afghanistan in remain- 
ing neutral, and declining to take advantage of Great Britain’s difficulties, was 
throwing away a unique opportunity. Such arguments, must have found many 
ready listeners in Kabul. 

23. The Conservatives and Moderates. — To the Conservatives, led by 
Sardars Abdul Quddus and Nasrullah Khan, and dominated by the Mullahs, 
Afghan neutrality appeared as a betrayal of Turkey and the Islamic cause. 
Fven the Moderates, like the Sultan Muhammad Khel, who were believed to 
favour the British connection, can have found little to admire in a ruler who neg- 
lected the administration, and spent most of his time — and a large proportion of 
the State revenues — in private indulgence. 

24. Amir Habibullah generally unpopular. — As early as 1913 the British 
Agent had reported : — ‘ His Majesty the Amir is sitting on a volcano which may 
hurst out at any moment ’ and, although the remark might be applied to mos ( t 
rulers of Afghanistan, it is clear that by the close of 1918 the Amir Habibullah 
Khan had, in a special sense, lost the confidence of his people. 

25. Amir Habibullah’s policy. — The Amir seems to have realised that the 
only hope of regaining the ground he had lost lay in the achievement of Afghan 
independence. As regards the end in view, he was at one with his opponents, 
but while they held that the best means to that end was treacherous attack 
on an ally, he steadily adhered to his policy of obtaining it as a reward for loyal 
observance in the spirit, if not in the letter, of his engagements to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

For although on January 24, 1916, he had actually put his signature to » 
draft Treaty of alliance with Germany, he had, in the face of great pressure to 
the contrary, maintained the neutrality of Afghanistan. 

In May 1916 he had asked that a representative of Afghanistan should take 
part in the Peace Conference, but was told that the request was premature. 

In India, although the value of the Amir’s loyalty -was fully recognized, the 
urgency of his need was, not. At the Delhi Conference of 1918, Lord Chelmsford 
said : — 

* I do not believe that in the history of this country the relations between any Amir 
of Afghanistan and any Viceroy have been more cordial or mutually confident than they are 

to-day One of our first thoughts therefore at this time must be how we can best 

assist the Amir of Afghanistan who has, in the interests of his country which he loves, and 
in accordance with the pledges which he has given, kept his ship on a straight course of 
neutrality. We can I believe best do so by showing our enemies first that India stands 

solid as rock second, that should ever our enemy have the hardihood to bring force 

in the direction of our borders we are ready with munitions and men to fulfil our obliga- 
tions to the Amir of Afghanistan by assisting him in repelling foreign aggression. ’ 

But the real danger to the Amir was from within Afghanistan, not from 
without. 

26. Amir Habibullah’s letter of February 2 , 1919. — How that the war was 
over he decided that the time had come to claim his reward, and to vindicate his 
policy to his people. On February 2, 1919, he wrote to the Viceroy, demanding 
written recognition by the Peace Conference of Afghanistan’s ‘ absolute liberty, 
freedom of action, and perpetual independence ’. 

The Foreign Secretary noted : — 

‘ The Amir’s letter bears out Your Excellency’s surmise that the 

Amir’s foremost ambition is emancipation from British control of foreign relations. This 
surmise, which was based (among other evidence) on the Amir’s request in 1916 for re- 
presentation at the Peace Conference, on certain apparently inspired articles in the 
“ Siraj-ul-Akhbar ”, and (most significant of all) on the Amir’s draft treaty with Ger- 
many, is probably correct Our eontrol of Afghanistan’s foreign 

relations has been so long the fundamental principle of our Afghan policy that it re- 
quires an effort of mind to conceive of our ever willingly consenting to any diminution 
of it. Possibly it may prove essential that it should continue to dominate our policy. 
But the present is so different from the past, and the future seems likely to be so much 
more different still, that the time has come fo!r us to scrutinise our traditional policy 
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anew. That policy stood both ourselves and Afghanistan in good stead, in a past very 
critical for us both. It enabled ourselves to set a barrier between India and the menace 
of imperialistic Russia ; without it Afghanistan could not have withstood Russia's steady 

encroachment Again our Afghan policy has issued so triumphantly 

from the crucial test of war, that the burden of juroof lies heavily indeed on the man 

who would adumbrate even the mere possibility of a change in it But the 

points I would make are these. First, it is at least conceivable that we could have an- 
chored the Amir equally effectively by an Alliance or Treaty which did not include the 
humiliating subordination of Afghanistan’s external policy to our pleasure. And second- 
ly, there is the crude fact that in the all-important crisis of war, that subordination 

became a dead letter, and that we were obliged to acquiesce without a protest 

I confess to a mistrust of a blind insistence on the retention of ancient Engagements 
which we are no longer prepared in the last resort to enforce. In the old days of the 

Russian menace, we were so prepared. To-day we are not Now even in 1905 

His Majesty’s Government though “well content that the present system should lie 
maintained as long as possible ”, were prepared if necessary to go so far as to allow 
direct illations between Russia and Afghanistan on local matters ; l in 1907 they ex- 
plicitly provided for such direct relations in the Anglo-Russian Convention. 2 Coming 
to the war, we seem almost forced by what happened at Kabul to the conclusion that we 
should have got on just as well with a general Treaty of Alliance, guaranteeing Afghan- 
istan’s independence so long as she entered into no Engagements directly or indirectly 
prejudicial to our interests. At the present juncture it looks as if all we want is a simi- 
lar Treaty, providing further that Afghanistan shall embark on no external dealings 
likely to embroil her. As for the future, it is at least arguable that some such Treaty 

might be devised which would adequately safeguard our interests without the 

insertion of a stipulation which reduces Afghanistan to something precious like a British 
Protectorate. So galling is this stipulation to the Amir’s amour propre that it is a con- 
stant obstacle to real friendliness between us. If then we can secure our purpose with- 
out it, we stand to gain by getting rid of it All I now venture to urge is 

trial a blind, unquestioning faith in traditional policy should not lead ns to refuse off- 
hand what to him may seem to be the substance and what to us may prove to be the 
shadow. ’ s 

The upshot of this note was — 

‘ that we should have to make a virtue of necessity and give way with good grace. ’ 4 

but below it, dated four days later, is another : — 

‘ His Excellency has seen this note but it is already out of date with Habibullah’s 
death. ’ 

iprogs July 1905 ( 61 — 72). ~ 

2 Article III (Afghanistan Section). 

3 Miimte by Sir D. Bray 22-2-1919 (Progs. Oct. 1920, n. pp. 3—6). 

4 Lord Chelmsford’s Minute on Afghan policy (28-3-1921). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NARRATIVE OP EVENTS. 

27. The death of Amir Habibullah. — In February 1919, Amir Habibullah 
Khan was tonring in the Laghman district. In the early hours of February 20, 
he was shot dead in his camp at Qala-i-gush. 

Nasrullah Khan, most of the * Musahiban ’ family ( including the Commander- 
in-Ciiief, Nadir Khan), Inayatullali, and the Ulya Hazrat had accompanied the 
Amir on his tour to Jalalabad, and were some of them at that place, and others 
in the royal camp itself. 

Amanullah was at Kabul as Governor, but under orders of relief by 
Hayatullah, who had actually left Jalalabad to take over charge. 

On the death of the Amir the latter was immediately recalled to Jalalabad. 1 

"With Amanullah in Kabul were Abdul Quddus (‘ Itimad-ud-Daulat ’) and 
Fateh Mohamed Khan (‘ Amin-ul-asas ’). 

28. The succession to the throne. — The succession lay between : — 

(1) Nasrullah, representing the Conservative orthodox party, supported 

by the Mullahs, and consequently influential with the Tribes, and 

(2) Amanullah, as yet an unknown quantity, but sure of backing from the 

Progressives under Mahmud Tarzi, and from the powerful Loinab 
family, to which his mother the Ulya Hazrat belonged. 

Tt soon became clear that Inayatullali and Hayatullah stood for nothing 
but themselves, and lacked the force of character necessary to make good their 
personal claims. 

On the morning of February 20, the body of the Amir was brought secretly 
to Jalalabad and buried at sunset the same day. 

29. Accession of Nasrullah. — Nasrullah, acclaimed Amir by a council of the 
late Amir’s sons and leading officials present at Jalalabad, immediately com- 
municated the fact of his accession to the Viceroy. On February 21, a public 
Darbar was held at which, led by Inayatullali, the members of the royal family 
present and the leading officials, including the Commander-in-Chief Nadir Khan 
and Ali Ahmad Khan, the Ishak Aghasi, accepted Nasrullah as Amir. This 
turn of events was popular with the Mullalis and the tribes. 2 

The first measure of the new Amir was to bid for the support of the Army 
by raising 1 lie monthly pay of the soldier from eight to eleven rupees. 
On February 23, the Afghan Envoy telegraphed the news of Nasrullah ’s 
accession 3 to the Government of India. 

30. The question of the recognition of Nasrullah as Amir. — The Government 
of India proposed to the Secretary of State that, in reply to Nasrullah 'a 
murosila of February 20, they should accord him recognition as Amir : — 

‘ Tone of his letter is friendly and unexceptionable, though more reserved than 
Habibullah \s. Of course it is possible (as suggested in Peshawar reports repeated last 
night) that his accession may be challenged, but this is rendered highly improbable by the 
completeness of the fait accompli. In any case it would be dangerous to hold up our 
acknowledgment. Our wants are a peaceful succession, and a friendly Amir. If the 
former uere hanging in the balance the scale might be turned by delay ; it would almost 
certainly cost us Nasrullah ’s friendship. ’ 4 

The Secretary of State replied on March 1, to the effect that recognition 
should be deferred until it was known that Nasrullah had established himself. 
But by that date Nasrullah had already fallen. 

31. The fall of Nasrullah. — Nasrullah ’s position was never a very strong 
one, and he weakened it by mistakes. Although ‘ the heart of the kingdom was 


1 Letter from British Agent, Kabul, to G. of I. (23-2-1919) (Progs. June 1919, 3S). 

2 lel. No. 562-R,, from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (25-2-19) {ibid., 25). 

•'Ibid., 15. 

“Tel. No. 212-S. (25-2-1919), from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid., 26). 
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in Amannllah's hands, the capital, the treasury the centre of the army the arms 
factory, the arsenal, and the officials of the State , Nasrullah spent the vitally 
important days following his accession in mourning for the late Amir. 

Instead of trying to bluff Amamillah out of his position— possibly a forlorn 
hope, but the only one— by ordering Hayatullah to proceed to Kabul immediately, 
and take over the Governorship in accordance with previous arrangements, 
lie recalled Hayatullah to Jalalabad. 


Lastly, although in view of her probable support of the claims of her son, 
Amaimilah, it was'clearly advisable to detain the Ulya Hazrat under surveillance 
in Jalalabad, no sooner had Amanullah, on February 26,. proclaimed himself 
Amir than she was allowed to proceed to Kabul, and join him. 2 


Fronting by these mistakes Amanullah showed not only that he held all 
the cards, but also that he had the nerve to play them. By offering the army 
twenty rupees as pay he outbid Nasrullah, and further discredited him by 
denouncing his failure to investigate the murder of the late Amir. Although 
he could have had little in common with Abdul Quddus, Amanullah was astute 
enough to appoint him Prime Minister, thereby detaching, a section of the 
Conservatives from Nasrullah. The family of the ‘ Musahiban it is true, bad 
given their allegiance to Nasrullah, but even during the one short week of. his 
ascendency, they appear to have been in secret negotiation with Amanullah, since 
the British Agent in his account of the Darbar of April 13, remarks : — 


“ Muhammad Nadir Khan * * * was admired greatly for the secret help 

and the messages he sent from Jalalabad to the new Amir at Kabul during the Amirship 
of Nasrullah Khan ”. s 


Fired by Amanullah ’s offer of increased pay and his denunciations of 
Nasrullah ’s inactivity, the Jalalabad troops rose, and acclaiming Amanullah 
Amir, arrested the * Musahiban ’ family. Nasrullah fled in terror to the palace, 
and on February 27, realising too late the strength of Amanullah ? s position and 
the weakness of his own, wrote to Amanullah making his submission. Inayat- 
ullah and Hayatullah had deserted the sinking ship the day before. 

32. Accession of AmanuUah.— On March 1, the British Agent telegraphed 
that official intimation had been received of Nasrullah *s sub mis sion, and of the 
proclamation of Amanullah as Amir by the Jalalabad troops. 4 

On March 3 and 4, the prisoners, including Nasrullah and Nadir Khan, were 
sent under arrest to Kabul. Inayatullah and Hayatullah do not appear to have 
been placed under restraint.® 

It is reasonable to find in the success of Amanullah not merely the reward 
of superior tactics, but also an illustration of the broad fact already noticed® 
that the impulse behind recent movements in the East is nationalist rather than 
religions in character, and that when the two forces come into conflict the 
advantage lies with nationalism. In the present instance the issue was clearly 
indicated hv the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. Province who, telegraphing- on 
March 2, 1919, remarked : — & 

‘ Mullahs are still keen on Nasrullah, but it is towards Amanullah that the army and 
people have turned. ’ 7 


33. The Government of India misinformed.— Like Nasrullah, although with 
considerably more excuse, the Government of India, as has been seen, under- 
estimated tne strength of Amanullah *s position. The reason for their error lav 
in their lack of intelligent information from within Afghanistan. The British 
T dS ^an Bahadur Hafiz Saifullah Khan. He was closelv 

watched, and had. little opportunity for gleaning news except from 1 inspired"* 
sources. His diaries are a farrago of rumours and facts, and show little capacity 
tor sifting evidence or drawing conclusions. p ^ 

British intelligence officers, on the other hand, lacked the essential advantage 
of being on the spot, and had to rely on local agents. 

om of the P oli hcal situation in Central Asia (Abdul Ghani^ inn ~ ' 

Agent, Kabul, to G. ofT ' & )m 

*im.! 42. 

«Paik 6 | 9 R ‘ <6 ' 3 ' 1919 >’ from to G. of I. (ibid,, 87). 

*Tel. 017-R. (2-3-1910), from N.-W. I\, to G. of I. (Progs. June 1919, 51). 
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34. Amanullah intimates his accession to the Viceroy. — On March 3, Amaa- 
ullah wrote to the Viceroy intimating his accession. The letter concluded : — 

* Kor let this remain unknown to that friend that our independent and free Govern- 
.ment of Afghanistan considers itself ready and prepared, at every time and season, to 
conclude, with due regard to every consideration for the requirements of friendship and 
the like, such agreements and treaties with the mighty Government of England as may 
be useful and serviceable, in the way of commercial gains and advantages, to our Govern- 
ment and yours \ 1 

35. His Proclamation. — The wording of this letter gave an indication of 
the future trend of Amanullah ’s policy, and confirmation of it was afforded in 
the proclamation sent by him to the Afghan Envoy on March 11, in which the 
following passage occurs : — 

' 0 nation with a sense of honour ! 0 brave army ! While my great nation were 

putting the crown of the kingdom on my head, I declared to you with a loud voice that 
1 would accept the crown and throne, only on the condition that you should all co-operate 
with me in my thoughts and ideas. These I explained to you at the time, and I repeat 
here a summary thereof : — First that the Government of Afghanistan should be internally 
and externally independent and free, that is to say, that all rights of Government, that are 
possessed by other independent Powers of the world, should be possessed in their entirety 
by Afghanistan ’. 

Again it is significant to note that this proclamation is addressed to the 
4 nation ’ and the 4 army ’, who are each formally invoked three times in the 
course of it. The Mullahs, as such, are not addressed at all. 2 3 

36. The Viceroy’s reply to the Amir’s letter. — The Government of India 
proposed to reply to Amanullah ’s letter of March 3, in terms which took 4 his 
acceptance of existing conditions for granted, forcing the first move into the 
open upon liim. The Secretary of State made some modifications in the Govern- 
ment of India’s draft dealing with this delicate point, and the relevant passage 
in the reply sent read as follows : — 

* You say moreover that the Government of Afghanistan considers itself ready, at 
every time and season, to conclude, with due regard to the requirements of friendship, such 
agreements and treaties with the British Government as may be to the commercial 
advantage of the two Governments. From this it seems possible that the commercial 
requirements of Afghanistan are thought to call for some agreement with the British 
Government, subsidiary to the treaties and engagements above mentioned. ’ 4 

In this letter, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, Amanullah was 
addressed as 4 Amir Amanullah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan and its depend- 
encies but the style of 4 His Majesty ’ was not used. 

37. Amanullah accepted in Afghanistan as Amir. — The country as a whole 
accepted the new regime more quietly than might have been expected. Except 
at Kandahar, where the Loinab Khushdil Khan, half brother of the Ulya Hazrat, 
staunchly supported Amannllah, all Governors were replaced by the latter’s 
partisans. At Herat, where tw T o members of the 4 Musaliiban family Suleman 
Khan and HasLim Khan, were Governor and General, respectively, there were 
rumours of a revolt, but these proved untrue. An attempt made by the Amir 
to retain Suleman Khan in office however failed, owing to the feeling aroused 
against the family on account of their reputed complicity in the murder of 
Habibullah Khan. 5 

38. The Kabul Darbar of April 13, 1919. — On April 13, a Darbar was held 
at which the Amir read out the evidence regarding the murder of his father, 
and announced the result of his investigations. Objections were invited, but 
needless to say none were made. The proceedings were clearly farcical as the 
findings had been previously reached in a secret council 4 which included a 
certain number of trusted courtiers and the members of the royal family 
Nasrullah Khan was convicted of instigating the crime, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Colonel Shah Ali Raza w-as held to be the actual 
murderer, sentenced to death, and bayonetted at the conclusion of the Darbar. 
Less important persons were awarded varying terms of imprisonment. The 


1 Progs. June 1919, 98. 

2 Ibid., 121. 

3 Tel. No. 360-S. (23-3-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid., 124). 

4 Kharita 1 Po. A. (15-4-1919), from Viceroy, to Amir (ibid., 142). 

s Tel. 111-C. (10-5-1919), from C. G., Meshed, to G. of L (Progs. July 1919, 163). 
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members of the Musahiban family, who had been arrested, were honourably 
acquitted and restored to favour. 1 

39. The question of Amanullah ’s complicity in the murder of Amir Habibul- 
lah Khan.— A consideration of the circumstances attending the death o± Amir 
Habibullah Khan makes it almost impossible to resist the conclusion, that, 11 
Amanullah was not himself cognisant of the plot, it was at any rate hatcned 
by Ms partisans. The reasons tor this view may be briefly stated 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


Amanullah was on February 20, 1920, in command of the Arsenal and 
Treasury at Kabul. Within one or two days he would have been 
superseded by Hayatullah. 

The army was convinced of the guilt of the 1 Musahiban ’ family, and 
Kabul" gossip has persistently pointed to Ahmad Shah, a son of Asaf 
Khan, 2 as the actual murderer. The members of the * Musahiban ’ 
family were, as has been noticed, in secret communication with 
Amanullah directly after the murder, and at the earliest possible 
moment he restored them to favour ; obviously risking thereby the 
disaffection of the Army, which actually followed. 


(3) The Ulya Hazrat was known to have been incensed with Amir 
Habibullah Khan, at the time of his death, owing to his gross 
debauchery. 


(4) Ur. Abdul Ghani, himself a leader of the Young Afghan. Party, Ayho 
was released from prison by Amanullah shortly after his accession, 
evidently regarded the murder as a political one, inspired by laud- 
able motives. 3 Amanullah made no secret of his patronage of this 
party. 

These considerations must have been in every Afghan’s mind, and were an 
important factor in the situation which ensued upon the Darbar of April 13. 
As early as April 16, the British Agent reported : — 


‘ It is a belief held by a certain class that the plot of the murder of the late Amir is 
as under : — 


That the murder was premeditated by, and originated with, the present Amir and his 
mother, that the family of * Musahiban 1 participated in the plot, and that it was so devised 
as to throw the blame on Nasrullah, as has actually been done, so as to gain the throne for 
Amanullah and ruin both the late Amir and Nasrullah 


The reinstatement of the Musahiban family alienated the Army, while the 
Mullahs and ihe Tribes, who had both been ignored in the Amir’s procl ama tion 
of March 11, resented the condemnation of their champion Nasrullah. 

Discontent appears to have spread rapidly, since by April 25, the Amir’s 
name was reported to have been omitted from the 4 Khutba ’ at Kandahar, on 
the grounds that he and the Muhammadzais cared nothing for the fate of the 
Holy Cities. 5 


4U. Jehad the remedy.— The problem before the Amir was how to distract 
the attention and recall the wavering loyalty of his army by some dramatic 
action, which would also appeal to the fanaticism of the Mullahs and the 
cupidity of the Tribes. He found the solution in a Holy War on British India. 


April 13, 1919 is one of the most momentous dates in recent Indian history. 
It was the day of the Kabul Darbar, and so marked the beginning of the Amir ’s 
difficulties, from which he sought a desperate means of escape in war It 
also saw the tragedy of the Jalianwala Bagh, and there is ample evidence to 
show that it was the exaggerated accounts of the Punjab disturbances, received 
lrom his agents m India, which confirmed the Amir in his hazardous resolve. 

41- The Amir’s plans.— His plan seems to have been to raise the Tribes bv 
sending Afghan troops to various points on the Frontier ; one force under Saleh 
Muhammad to Dahja, a second under Nadir Khan to Khost, and a third under 
Abdul Quddus to Kandahar ; and, while avoiding pitched battles, to foment a 

n? 11 i ln ?J ont ^® r d ^ tr I cts though his agents, the most active of whom 

was (xhulam Haider, the Afghan Postmaster at Peshawar. 

ila r 2fa? ; -»7) l6 ' 4 " 1919>5 fr0m BritiSh ****’ t0 G ' ° f L (Pr0gS - June 1919 > 154). 

»A Review o£ the political situation in Central Asia, pp. 95-96. 

filf? (16 ~ 4 - 1919) ’ from British Agent, to G. of I. (Prog*. June 1*19 154) 

‘Tei. 862-S. (£-5-1919), from A. G. G. } Bain., to G. of I. (Progs. July lTl9, 63) * ’ 
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A few extracts from the correspondence seized by the North -"West Frontier 
authorities make this clear : — 

(1) ‘ The English themselves are distracted in mind on account of the European War, 

end have not the strength to attack the Afghans. The people of India too are much 
dissatisfied with the English on account of their oppression and tyranny. The people of 
India will never hesitate in raising a revolt, if they can find an opportunity, as their 
hearts are bleeding at their hands \ * * ® 

(Amir’s endorsement) * Seen. You will try your best to keep us informed of affairs 
of this sort ’. 1 2 

(2) 4 The printed proclamations will make clear to you the situation. Do not let the 

opportunity slip out of your hands. Please obtain deeds of allegiance in the name of His 
Majesty Amir Amanullah Khan from Hindus and Mussulmans * ® * Maulana 

Obeidullah is with the armies in the Eastern direction \- 

(3) ‘ The Provisional Government has entered into a compact with the invading 
forces. Hence you should not destroy your real interest by fighting against them, but 
kill the English in every possible way. ’ 3 

42. Outbreak of the Third Afghan War. — It is unnecessary to describe in 
much detail the tragic absurdity known as the “ Third Afghan War ”, and a 
brief outline will suffice. 

Its outbreak is always stated by Afghan officials to have been due to ** mis- 
understanding — 

‘ Had the Chief British Representative been acquainted with all the circumstances, 
he would have attributed this war not to the causes referred to, but to misunderstandings 
and thoughtlessness on the part of incompetent officers on both sides of the frontier, and 
would not have held the Afghan Government and the Amir responsible for it \ 4 

There is reason to believe, as has been mentioned 5 , that the main object of the 
Amir in despatching his troops to the Frontier was to distract their attention 
from domestic politics, and that the Afghan Commanders had orders to avoid 
regular hostilities until the expected rebellion matured in India. Saleh Muham- 
mad, the Oommander-in-Chief, seems to have exceeded these orders by taking 
the offensive at Bagh, and so provoking Hie British counter-attack before any 
rising had taken place in Peshawar. The fact that he was removed from his 
co mm and seems to support this view. 

To this extent the War may be admitted to have been due to 1 misunder- 
standings — on the part of the Amir or of Saleh Muhammad. 

The active military operations fall naturally into two periods : — 

(1) May 3 to 24, i.e., from the arrival of Zar Shah in the Khyber to the 

bombing of Kabul. 

(2) May 25 to June 3, from the withdrawal of the Upper Tochi posts to the 

Armistice. 

43. The first period. — The first period was one of uniformly successful 
operations, mainly in the Khvber area, marred only by the collapse of the 
Khyber Rifles, who had to be disbanded on May 19. 6 

On May 3. a detachment of this corps, escorting a caravan on the undemar- 
cated sector of the Khvber frontier near Torkham, came into contact with Zar 
Shah, a Ningrahari raider, with some Afghan irregulars. 7 8 The next day Zar 
Shah displayed a farm an, purporting to emanate from the Amir, which contained 
a clear incitement to jehad. The Amir was invited to disavow Zar Shah and 
the farman* hut in his reply, which was not received until May 17, made no 
pretence of doing so. 9 


1 Letter from Ghulam Haidar (2-3-1919), to Amir. 

2 Letter (29-4-1919), from S. Mahmud Tarzi, to S. Abdur Rahman Khan, Afghan Envoy with 
the G. of I. (Maulana Obeidullah, the author of the notorious 11 silk letters ”, was a 
leading Indian revolutionary who had taken refuge in Kabul.) 

3 Manifesto found at Thai signed by Obeidullah, Wazir of the ( Provisional Government of 
India . 7 

Proceedings of the 2nd meeting of the Rawalpindi Conference (29-7-1919) (Progs., Oct. 
1920, 79D.). 

Para. 41. 

«Tel. 1382, (19-5-1919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs., July 1919, 225). 

7 Tel. 1236, (3-5-1919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid., 3). 

8 Tel. 547-S., (4-5-1919), from G. of I., to P. A., Khyber. (ibid., 9). 

°Tel. 1369-R., (17-5-1919), from JST.-W. F„ to G. of I. (ibid., 203). 
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On May 3, Afghan regulars occupied Bagli and the heights above Landi 

Kotai. _ 

On May S a cordon was drawn round Peshawar city, the Afghan Post Master 
Ghulaxn Haider, who had been busily fomenting rebemon, arrested with his 
adherents, and martial law proclaimed. 1 

The expulsion of the Afghan forces from Bagh, and the occupation of 
Dakka followed (May 13). 

On Mav 14 Saleh Muhammad, the Afghan Commander-in-Chief, asked for a 
cessation of hostilities, but was told that if the Amir wished for peace he would 
have to sue for it. 

An advance into Chitral limits was successfully repulsed by the Chitral 
Scouts and Mehtar’s body guard. 

44. Advance to Jalalabad proposed and sanctioned. — On May 15, the 

Viceroy proposed to the Secretary of State that an advance should be made to 
Jalalabad. 

4 Jalalabad lies within four marches of Dakka and its occupation by our troops 
would : — 

(a) demonstrate our military superiority to the frontier tribes as well as the disloyal 

elements in India j 

(b) limit the war to one between ourselves and Amanullah’s forces ; 

(c) encourage the pro-British party in Afghanistan ; 

(d) afford provision for a good advanced base, where our troops could rest in 

readiness for a campaign in the autumn against Kabul, should that be neces- 
sary i 

(e) enable the supplies and resources of the Jalalabad plain to be utilised by us.' 2 

The Secretary of State viewed the proposal with some misgivings, but after 
discussion in which the Government of India adhered to their views, and ex- 
plained that the occupation of Jalalabad might make any further advance 
unnecessary, sanction to it was accorded. 3 

45. British successes. — On May 21, the Afghan Envoy made overtures to 
the General Officer Commanding at Dakka ; bnt was informed that the Amir 
should order a return of his troops to their peace stations, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the cessation of military operations. 4 

Meanwhile Jalalabad was bombed from the air, and abandoned in panic by 
its garrison and most of the inhabitants. The town was thereupon thoroughly 
looted by the Molimands. 

In Chitral the Mehtar reported an advance by his forces across the Bashyal 
River. 


On May 24 a British aeroplane flew to Kabul, and bombed the Amir’s palace 
and the ammunition factory. 

This demonstration that the capital of Afghanistan was within reach of 
aircraft operating from a base in India produced a profound impression and 
went far to break the Afghan morale. * 

On the same day the Chief Co mmi ssioner reviewing the general position on 
the frontier reported — 

* Political situation improves every day. J ® 


,, t nded the first period, in wMch operations were confined to Chitral and 
the Kiiyber sector, and marked by consistent success. 

, , 4 ?- The second period.— The picture now shows a startling change. With 

the advance of Kadir Khan through Khost, the main effort of the Government 
C 4Ji ndl ^w aS -T SSari l y d ? erted to the stabilisation of the situation in 
i Iial and Wazmstan, and nothing more is heard of an advance to Jalalabad. 

w 1 L° had 1 ? een ordered to Khost 6 seems to have left Kabul on 
Apiil -3rd. His subsequent movements were very dilatory, and it was not rmfii 

1 Para. 703. ~ - 

»m e l' 5???’ G 5-5-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs., Aug. 1919 2441 
*Tel. 2053, (17-5-1919), from S. of S., to Viceroy. ° 

Tel. 698-S., (21-5-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. 

(23-5-1919), from S. of S., to Viceroy, (ibid., 248 253 2990 
from to N.-W. JB\ (ibid, 27)’ ’ 

(24 ' 5 ‘ 1()19) ’ from N - W - ^ to G. of I. (ibid., 293). 
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May 19. that lie reached Matun. On the 23rd he advanced down tlie Kaitu, and 
on the 27th invested Thai. 

On May 19 the Political Agent, Kiirrain, had reported the situation to be 
* generally threatening \ x 

On April 15, the Political Agent, Tochi, had telegraphed : — 

* This morning a petition was given me, written on 13th, by representatives of Madda 
Ivhel jirga. T'iiey impiore Government to go up to toe Durand Dine, saying that Amir s 
array will come down, and will compel Madda Ivhel to tight against Government ; but that 
if troops go up to the border, invasion of the country will be prevented, and Madda Kiiel 
will in every way support the troops ’. 2 

Tlie Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., repeating this telegram, merely 
remarked ‘ I do not recommend the proposal/ 

On hi ay 21 the Chief Commissioner, reported that orders had been issued 
for the evacuation of all tlie Tochi posts above Miranshah, and of Sarwekai and 
the Gumal posts, as soon as it became clear that they could not be held without 
reinforcements, which could not in any case be sent. 4 

Telegram Mo. 1461 of 26th May 1919, from the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. 
Province, marks the turning point of the war : — 

1 Acting apparently on his own initiative, and against wish of Political Agent, whom 
he may not have been able to consult, General Officer Commanding, Tochi, withdrew gar- 
risons of all posts m Upper Tochi and on Thai Idak line. Upper posts were occupied 
immediately and burnt by Maksuds and Wazirs, and Spinwam was occupied by Afghans 

Political situation in southern half of Province has in one night gone from ' set 

fair ’ to * stormy and we must prepare for possible eventuality of a general Maksud and 
Wazir rising which may spread to Sherani, Bhittani, and possibly to Zhob. ’ 5 

47. The collapse in Waziristan. — These apprehensions were speedilv ful- 
filled 

* Inevitable result of abandonment of Tochi posts on Northern Waziristan Militia has 
occurred. They ha^e up to date been quite staunch and keen, but they, and the tribes, 
consider our sudden retirement is a great victory for Afghan forces, and do not believe 
reports of our success on Klivber and Mokmand fronts. It is reported that Militia at 
Miranshah are very restless and excited, and garrison of many posts deserting. Miranshah 

sfmii burnt. No further details yet. Telegram from Wazirforce : — Begins 6 hours 

27th instant Wana retiring to Zhob and Sarwekai to Murtaza Message ends. Thus 

%ve have lost all Waziristan and Miranshah to Bannu road which is seriously threatened.’® 

The evacuation of the Upper Toehi and Gomal posts was the signal for the 
mutiny of the Wazir element in the North and South Waziristan Militias. 

48. The collapse in Zhob.— Tlie Waziristan collapse reacted immediately on 
Zhob, of which the northern areas were overrun by Wazirs and Sheranis. 7 
Fort Sandeman itself was attacked and a part of the bazar burnt. Desertions 
from the Zhob militia became numerous. On the other side of the account have 
to be placed the storming, on May 27, of Spin Baidak fort from Chaman, with 
heavy casual? ies to the enemy, and tlie expulsion of Nadir Khan from Thai. 

49. The Amir sues for peace. — On May 28 a letter was received from the 
Amir, ascribing the outbreak of war to ,a misunderstanding, and stating that 
Nuleh Muhammad’s operations on the Khyber front had been purely defensive 
in intention. The first overtures for peace, tlie letter went on to suggest, laid 
come from the Foreign Secretary in conversation with the Envoy, Abdur 
K airman Khan. The Amir complained of the air bombardment of Kabul and 
Jalalabad, as unjustifiable acts of aggression, but was nevertheless prepared to 
be magnanimous, and had issued orders, of which he enclosed a specimen, to his 
Generals for the cessation of hostilities. 8 

50. Cessation of operations against Afghan regular troops. June 3. There 

were no further operations against Afghan troops, although the Waziristan tribes 
continued to raid heavily and attack posts. 


*Tel. 1397 (19-5-1919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs., July 1919. 232.1 
2 Tei. 155, (15-5-1919), from P. A., Toelu, to Ch of T. (ibid., 1SS). 

3 Tel. 1364, (16-54919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid., 195). 

4 Tel. 141G-R., (21-5-1919). (Progs., Aug. 1919, 13.) 

r, lhid., 87 

°Tel. 1470, (27-5-1919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid., 96). 

7 Tel. F.-89, (12-6-1919), from A. G. G-, Bain., to G. of I. (ibid., 244). 
nbid., 140. 
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On the Khyber sector the Shahgassi Klrtvaja Muhammad Khan < began to 
Intrigue with the Afridis ; and in Khost Nadir Khan continued to incite the 
tribes to give trouble, and assured them of Afghan support. On the Bamchistan 
frontier Abdul Quddus followed the same tactics, and at intervals audios sect 
interminable treaties on the world situation to the British Commander. 

51. The Armistice Terms. — The Viceroy replied to the Amir in a letter 
refuting his version of the causes of the war, and stating the terms on which an 
armistice would be granted. These were briefly 

(1) Withdrawal of Afghan troops to a distance of 20 miles from the 

nearest British force ; 

(2) British forces to remain in present positions ; 

(3) British aeroplanes to have freedom of movement over Afghan terri- 

tory for purposes of reconnaissance ; 

(4) Messages to be sent urgently to the tribes, informing them that they 

should cease hostilities, and that further aggressive action on their 
part would not he countenanced by the Amir. 1 

The terms of peace would, it was intimated, be arranged at a conference to 
he held at Rawalpindi. 

The Secretary of State commented on this reply as follows : — 

* Your desire for early termination of hostilities is shared by us, but we would have 
preferred ro couch first three paragraphs of Your Excellency’s letter in language which 
would have recognised more effectively gravity of Amir’s conduct, and shown less willing- 
ness to condone an offence for which there cannot be any excuse. We should have feared 
that unexpected clemency might be mistaken for conscious weakness. In certain particulars 
terms of armistice also seem to us open to criticism. ’ 2 

52. The Government of India’s reasons for leniency. — The Government of 
India stated eight grounds in defence of their action. As these are the official 
reasons for the abandonment of active operations, before a decision had been 
reached in the field, they may be quoted in full : — 

‘ Following considerations prompted us : — 

(1) Having demonstrated our strength and intentions, having inflicted punishment 

on Afghan troops, on Jalalabad and Kabul, and having received from Amir 
a prayer for peace, we consider it politic to terminate hostilities at earliest 
possible moment, consistent with maintenance of our prestige. 

(2) If Afghanistan now drops out humiliated, tribal situation will at once cool, 

and we shall be left with comparatively simple proposition to deal with piece- 
meal at our own time. 

(3) Whole frontier is in condition of aente tension. Already it is blazing from 

Zhob to Kurram, and, if war continues indefinitely, conflagration may spread 
from sea to Pamirs, with inevitable reaction on internal India. 

(4) Our troops are exposed at this season to intolerable beat, and most unhealthy 

conditions. 


(5) Continuance of war involves large and constant demands on you for technical 

troops and material of all kinds. 

(6) Had our reply to Amir’s letter been delayed, he would have concluded 

that we were implacably determined on war and would grant no peace. Pro- 
bably he would have been led to cancel his orders to his Generals suspending 
hostilities, and would have taken further aggressive action thereby forcing on 
us indefinite prolongation of war. 

(7) Although Amanullah has been guilty of criminal folly, and begun badly, so 

long as he remains de facto rnler there is no alternative but to accept* him 
and to treat with him. Futility of attempting to force ruler of our own. 
choosing on Afghan people has been shown by history. Fall of Amanullalt 
would probably mean chaos and anarchy, leaving us no stable Government 
with whom to make arrangements, and reacting seriously on whole frontier 
situation. 


(8) This appeared an excellent opportunity to show Moslem community in India 
that, in spite of ample justification, we have no wish to wipe out or trample 


*No. 3-P.O.A., (3-6-1919), from Viceroy, to the Amir. 
*Tei. from S. of S., to Viceroy, (5-6-1919). {ibid., 190.) 


(Progs., Aug. 1919, 189.) 
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on neighbouring Moslem State as such. Line taken by ns is best answer f<5 
prevalent calumny that present British policy is to destroy Islam. •- •• 

* * # w If there is any idea of imposing drastic conditions or 

exacting heavy reparation for that purpose we must indefinitely con- 

tinue -war and at least advance and occupy Kabul and Kandahar.’ 1 

It is instructive to compare the tone of this telegram with that of the argu- 
ments used by the Government of India, three weeks before, to secure the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State to the occupation of Jalalabad, with the possibility 
of a further advance to Kabul. There it had been stated : — 

‘ Not until we are in occupation of Jalalabad will the Afghans realise our overwhelm- 
ing military superiority and it is in such realisation that our one real guarantee against re- 
petition of the trouble lies. 

The contrast was noticed hv the Secretary of State, who, in telegraphing his 
acquiescence to the armistice terms, pointed out that the only suggestions of a 
possible advance to Kabul had come from the Government of India. 3 

The explanation of this sudden change of attitude on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of India is to be sought in the new factors, which had appeared since 
the advance to Jalalabad had been proposed : — 

(a) The Amir had sued for peace. Before this had occurred the problem 
had been purely military in character, and the end in view simply 
the infliction of a decisive defeat upon the enemy. Now however 
that peace was in prospect, the wider political issues indicated in 
the Viceroy’s telegram of June 9 demanded consideration. The 
Government of India seeing no profit, but rather loss, in a victory, 
which would in all probability mean the disintegration of Afghan- 
istan and the loss of the buffer between India and Russian aggres- 
sion, were anxious to secure peace at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

(&) Nadir Khan's advance on Thai had led to the evacuation of the Upper 
Toehi, which, in its turn, had involved the collapse of the Frontier 
defence organisation in AVaziristan and Zhob. In order to carry 
out the relief of Thai it had been found necessary to divert trans- 
port from the Khyber front. There was in any case owing to the 
drainage of the Great AY ar a great shortage of transport animals, 
and to collect those required for an advance to Jalalabad after 
Nadir Khan’s attack had been repulsed would have greatly pro- 
longed the militarv operations. 4 As it was, the cost of these was 
£16,500,000. 3 

53. The Amir agrees to send delegates to Rawalpindi. — The Amir replied 
objecting to the terms of the armistice, and pretending to misunderstand them. 
He then agreed to Rawalpindi as the venue for the Peace Conference, and named 
the following as members of the Afghan delegation : — 

(1) Ali Ahmad Khan, President;® 

(2) Muhammad Yunus Khan (formerly a favourite of Amir Habibullah 

, Khan) ; and 

(3) Ghulam Muhammad Khan — Minister of Commerce. 

(4) Abdul Aziz Khan, ex-Envov to the Government of India. 

(5) Muhammad Rafik Khan, a Muhammadzai who had lived in India for* 

manv vears, and accompanied Amir Habibullah to India and 
Herat/ 

(6) Dr. Abdul Ghani an Indian from Gujrat. Author of * A Review of 

the political situation in Central Asia.’ He had been imprisoned 
for complicity in the ‘ Sir-i-Milli ’ plot of 1909, 7 by Amir Habibullah 
and released by Amir Amanullah in April 1919. He was a pro- 
minent member of the ‘ Young Afghan ’ party. 

!Tel. 837, (9-6-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs. Aug. 1919, 211.) ' 

2 Tel. 698, (21-5-1939). {ibid.. 20). 

*Tel. (11-6-1919), from S. of S., to Yieeroy (ibid., 245). 

4 As a result of the steady drain on the resources of India since 1914, stocks of electric and 

‘railway plant and other stores had been reduced to the lowest ebb animal 

‘ transport had been exploited to the uttermost and the reserve of animals left in the 

‘ country had sunk very low. The supply of mules had been completely exhausted 

‘ there was also a shortage of camels Official Account of the Third Afghan War 1919, 
r>r>. 20-21. 

r-Tel. 439-M.OX, (28-1-21), from C. G. S., to Br. Rep., Kabul, (A. S. IV, 782). 

*Para. 20 (10). 

7 Para. 21. 
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(7) Diwaii Niranjan Has. A -wealthy Punjabi Hindu, formerly Accountant 

General in Kabul. 

(8) Abdul Hadi Khan, Chief Clerk. 

(9) Ghuiam Muhammad Khan, Mir Munshi. 

Commenting on this letter the Government of India said 1 After careful 

analysis we regard it as satisfactory ’. In his draft reply His Excellency 

proposed to explain the points which the Amir had appeared to misunderstand, 
and to insist on the fulfilment of the fourth term regarding the issue of warnings 
to the tribes. 

4 On the understanding that you do this I shall be glad to issue orders for the recep- 
tion at Rawalpindi of your delegates. ’ x 

The Secretary of State telegraphed in reply : — 

‘ His Majesty’s Government are glad to learn that you find it possible to place 
favourable interpretation on Amir’s letter. To us its general purport appears much more 
Questionable, while tone of certain passages struck us as defiant ’. 

As to the first term he went on to say : — 

' Question of precise distance from our lines to which Afghan troops should be re- 
quired to withdraw is one that may be left to military authorities, but in any case it must 
be made essential condition that all Afghan troops shall be withdrawn from our side of 
Durand Line. This should be plainly stated in your letter to Amir. You should also 
make it plain to him that no further modifications of Armistice conditions will be per- 
mitted. 


A reply to- the Amir was sent accordingly. 3 

The Amir then requested the withdrawal of all British forces within the 
Indian frontier, but this suggestion was held to have been sufficiently answered 
by the Viceroy’s letter, which it had crossed. 

54. The Government of India propose a Treaty ‘ in two chapters ’.—To a 

request from the Secretary of State to be informed of the proposed terms of 
peace, the Government of India replied in a very important telegram which out- 
lined a programme by which a Treaty for the restoration of peace to L 
immediately, should be followed by a probationary period of s’ii moX ^ In 
which the Amir should show the sincerity of his Mentions V^n Tis period 

the ‘ ^ 

wanton aggression wiHbe ™ a'fodeaT to AjVhanf S°to°wo ° f ‘i?*”!? 0 &t -f™ ir ’ s 
same time, will not close door to establishment of frfanrn i f. enera ^ 7 at 

namely, exclusion of foreign— especiallv hostile frw * . dl J relations with Afghanistan, 


on between British Government, 

Article 2. 

p««nt war tas bron eM about 

mark their displeasure, withdraw the privilege Bntlsl1 Government, to 

arms, ammunition, or warlike mumtions^hStoTfS^ ° f 

Article 3. 

is JmedTS.h^Aa^ ** Uidy are eonfeeated, and no 

* Td - 16 ,aWU *“). 
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Article 4. 

At same time British. Government are desirous of re-establishment of old friendship 
that has so long existed between Afghanistan and Great Britain, provided they have 
guarantees that Amir is contrite for the past, and on his part anxious to regain the friend- 
ship of the British Government. The British Government are prepared, therefore, pro- 
vided Amir proves this by his acts and conduct, to receive another Afghan mission, after 
six months, for discussion and settlement of matters of common interest to the two Gov- 
ernments, and re-establishment of old friendship on satisfactory basis. 

Article 5. 

Until that friendship has been re-established in manner indicated in last Article, 
the British troops will remain in their present position in Afghan territory, west of un- 
demarcated frontier in vicinity of Rhyber, where Afghan aggression took place, both as 
further token of displeasure of British Government and as safeguard against repetition 
of similar aggression. The British troops now in occupation of Spin Boldak and other 
portions of Afghan territory will be withdrawn forthwith. Ends. 

At the same time our representatives should be given discretion to present to Afghan 
delegates a written statement of the matters in which the Amir is expected by us to give 
proof of his contrition and desire for friendship, during probationary period of six 
months. These are : — * 

(1) That he should dismiss from his country all hostile foreigners, in particular 

Bolshevik missions and Bolshevik, German, or other foreign, agents. 

(2) That he should have no relations with foreign countries, and that he should 

conduct his foreign relations, as heretofore, through us. 

(3) The expulsion of Obeidullah and other named Indian seditionists. 

(4) Genuine eo-operation in keeping peace on our common border, including 

removal of outlaws and notorious raiders, and abstention from all intrigue 

with our tribes directed against us. 

(5) The improvement of position of British Agent in Kabul and of our representa- 

tives in Afghanistan, admitting of their free movement and free intercourse 

with Afghan officials. 

(6) A corresponding improvement in powers and position of Afghan Envoy with 

the Government of India. 

To deal with the situation on these lines offers, in our belief, best chance of obtain- 
ing what we want in Afghanistan. If these proposals are accepted in principle by His 
Majesty’s Government, we trust they will leave our representatives a free hand, 
under our orders, as regards actual tactics to he employed, on understanding that they 
keep us fully informed of each stage of proceedings, which information we shall of course 
pass on to His Majesty’s Government without delay. We would propose that our repre- 
sentatives should give Afghans a definite time limit for acceptance of Treaty. But much 
must depend upon spirit in which they come. If they come in arrogant spirit, our attitude 
in response would be the firmer. But if they evince becoming anxiety for friendship to 
be renewed, our representatives might informally hold out hopes that at the end of six 
months they may expect favourable terms, should Amir’s conduct be satisfactory. We 
feel it right, however, to strike a note of warning regarding Article 5 of the draft Treaty 
above. It is in deference to the emphatic opinion of our military advisers that it has 
been included. We recognise, however, that this Article (especially in view of Amir’s 
letter of 19th June, vide our telegram No. 945-S., dated 27th June) may be impossible of 
acceptance by Amir and lead to breakdown of negotiations. Further, there are obvious 
political objections to the occupation of Dakka being prolonged. It will act as an irritant, 
not only on the Afghans, but on our own Afridis and Mohmancls, possibly necessitating 
operations against both tribes. Should our diffidence in the matter be shared by His 
Majesty’s Government, we should propose the following alternative to Article 5 : 

Begins . — The Amir accepts the Indo-Afghan frontier accepted by his late father. 
His Majesty Amir Habibulla Khan. He further agrees to the early demarcation by a 
British Commission of the undemarcated portion of the line west of the Khyher, where 
the recent Afghan aggression took place, and to accept such boundary as the British Com- 
mission may lay down. The British troops on this side will remain in their present 
positions until such demarcation has been effected. Ends. 

If this alternative is preferred, we suggest that our representatives should explain 
to the Afghan representatives that it is intended merely to lay down a frontier on this 
side which can leave no doubt as to our right to the Bagh springs and Torkham, and 
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which gives us elbow-room generally round the western mouth of the Khyber ; and that 
we have no intention of using this as a pretext for the annexation of Dakka. 

55. The Amir’s ‘ compliance ’ with the Armistice Terms. — The Amir’s next 
loiter dated June 29th stated that he had carried out the first term of the 
armistice, except at Chaman and the Peiwar, where he had reduced the distance 
of removal to 10 miles. Reconnaissance by aeroplanes was objected to as likely 
to provoke hostility, and the visits of tribesmen to the camps of Afghan Com- 
manders explained as a request for asylum and protection by refugees. These 
were 1 trifles ’ however compared with the establishment of friendship : — 

* We recognize 

the Government of India remarked, 

* That Amir has not complied strictly with the letter of the armistice terms particularly 
term 4, yet we believe that our wisest course is to make the best of his letter, and to ask 
him at once to send in his delegates ’. 2 


The Secretary of State concurred, adding a reminded that His Majesty’s 
Government would not allow any modification of the armistice terms. 3 

56. The Secretary of State’s proposals for a Treaty. — To the Government 
of India’s proposals for a treaty of peace, with a six months probationary period 
supervening before the conclusion of a treaty of friendship, the Secretary of 
State raised several objections, and, while agreeing to the proposed probationary 
period before a subsidy could be granted, or importation of arms allowed, stated 
his preference for a single treaty to include the following articles : — 

‘ (1) Amir will hold no political relations with any foreign power except British 
Government. He will follow unreservedly the advice of the British Gov- 
ernment, in regard to his relations with all foreign powers. 

* (2) H any foreign power should attempt to interfere in Afghanistan, and if such, 
interference should lead to unprovoked aggression on dominions of Amir, 
the British Government will be prepared to support Amir against such ag- 
gression, to such extent as may appear to them necessary, and in such manner 
as they may deem advisable. 


(3) The Government of India will at no time exercise interference in territories 
lying beyond their frontier on the side of Afghanistan, and the Ami r w m 
at no time exercise interference in territories bevond this line on the side 
of India. The tribes on the Afghan side of the frontier shall not receive 
allowances from the British Government, and the tribes on the Indian side 
of the frontier shall not receive allowances from the Afghan authorities. 

: (4) The frontier from- the Nawa Peak to Sassobi shall follow the line shown in 
the map attached to this treaty, and shall he demarcated by a British Com- 
mission, and Amir shall accept such demarcation. 


(<>) Amir shall co-operate with British Government for the maintenance of peace 
and order upon their common frontier, and for removal of outlaws and 
notorious raiders, and shall instruct his officers accordingly * * * 

. . ^ t ^ s Print further clauses should be interpolated providing for vnnr etirmw 

Cl> dismissal of all hostile foreigners, etc.), as stated 

and for Position Of British Kepresentative'in bl Improved’ 2 Z lot 

stipulation (5) if yon nan definitely indicate the improvement desired OtwJ? 
provision does not appear worth while. P aesired. Otherwise such 

Your stipulation (6) appears unnecessary and also undesirable as AmiV , 

pret it as admission of his claim to full position of an % aS mi ght inter- 

-ouw he followed almost and “ 

be obtatned in negotiations if possible, but not included in Treaty S lpulatl ° n (3) should 
Last two Articles of the Treaty should be as follows : 

‘ British Government have decided, in consequence of want™ 
gression of Amir, and in reparation for material W r i a anton an< * unprovoked a g- 
as forfeited all arrears of subsidy of late Amir, and these wilf t3ier ? by ’ to treat 

be pan!. British Government are unable to continue to Amir pririW 7 e ' rc + Umstanees 
Afghan Postmaster at Peshawar, in view of manner in wMch thif prMeS “ 


TeL 954 (29-6-1919), from Vieeroy to S. of S. (Progs., Aug. 1919 360 ) 
lei. 984 (4-7-1919), from Viceroy to S. of S. (Ibid., 396.-) 

«Tel. (7-7-101D), from S. of S., to Vieeroy. (Ibid., 412.) 
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abused. British Government are not willing to grant renewed subsidy to Amir, or to 
accord to bim privilege enjoyed by bis predecessors in respect of importation of arms and 
munitions through India to Afghanistan, until such time as he shall have shown by his 
conduct that he is deserving of these proofs of confidence. If at the end of six months 
the Amir has satisfied the British Government in this respect, and has faithfully observed 
the terms of this treaty, they will be prepared to grant to him a subsidy to be hereafter 
determined and to allow importation of arms.’ 1 

57. The Maximum treaty. — The draft Treaty, outlined in the Secretary of 
State’s telegram, was the basis of what came subsequently to be known as the 
4 maximum J or the 4 exclusive treaty ’. 

Its characteristics are that it aims, as has been seen, at the control of 
foreign relations and the exclusion of Bolshevik personnel from Afghanistan in 
return for a subsidy. 

The Government of India in their reply 2 adhered to their preference for 
4 a Treaty in two chapters — -first peace and then friendship but at the same time 
were — 

4 quite prepared to accept a treaty on lines proposed by His Majesty’s Government 
as maximum at which our delegates should aim. We fear, however, that there is little 
or no prospect of Amir accepting your treaty as it stands. 

The crux of the problem is article 1 the control of his foreign relations. There has 
been during past year a profound change in political outlook in Middle East including 
Afghanistan. General unrest, awakened nationalist aspirations, pronouncements of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Bolshevik catchwords and other influences have been at work. This change 
of outlook is evidenced in first utterances of Amanullah as Amir, basis of which was the 
sovereign independence of Afghanistan, and the complete freedom of his external relations 
we mana g e i n the end by threat of renewal of hostilities to force on Amir 
inclusion of Article 1 in a Treaty we should find that this provision would be broken as 
it has been by his predecessors in the past. For instance the Amir (be., Habibullah) could 
not, in the face of his people, refuse correspondence with Turkey or even the admission of 
a Turkish Mission 

[Subsequent experience of political conditions in Afghanistan went to con- 
firm this view, but the Government of India had themselves provided for control 
of Afghan foreign relations in the * second chapter ’ of the Treaty, to be nego- 
tiated six months later : — 

4 We thought that our delegates might be able to impress on Amir impossibility of 
liis running aloue, and that period of six months probation would have convinced him of it. 
If we regain confidence of Afghanistan and get them to turn voluntarily to us in their 
difficulties, we shall have secured more than we can do by any scrap of paper \ 

The event showed how illusory was the hope that the Amir would agree 
to 4 have no relations with foreign countries ’ and to 4 conduct his foreign rela- 
tions as heretofore, through us 3 ’ within six months of the close of the Third 
Afghan War.] 

4 Your article (2) harks back to time 40 years ago when Afghanistan was seriously 
afraid of Russian invasion * * * * Amanullah who thinks Afghanistan has now nothing 
to fear from Russia would probably not thank us for this offer and would certainly not re- 
gard it as a quid pro quo for control of his foreign relations. 

4 Your article (3). — We agree but we note that you do not include any reaffirmation 
of Durand Line by new Amir. It must be remembered that, until we can control our own 
tribes, and prevent their depredations into Afghan territory, it is rather hard to expect 
-Amir to abstain from giving them blackmail as we do. 

4 Your article (4). — We agree, but it will probably be inconvenient to demarcate at 
present the portion in the Mohmand country from Nawa Sar to* the Kabul river, but there 
is perhaps no need to exclude this portion for this reason. In our opinion it is hopeless 
to secure Daklca or JCam Dakka under cover of demarcation without appearance of 
annexation. 

4 Your article (5). — We agree.’ 

The Government of India went on to recommend that their stipulations (t) 
13) (5) (6) should he omitted from the Treaty itself, and secured informally 
hy negotiation. 

iTel. (7-7-1919 b from S. of S„ to Vieerov. (Progs- Aug. 1919, 415b 

sTol. 1014, (10-7-1919), from G. of L, to S. of S. (Progs., Sep. 1939, 3<D 

spoint 2 in tel. 954 (29-6-1919) from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs., Aug. 1919, 3(50.) 
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The di scon 'ini! ance of the concession by which the Amir had maintained his 
own Post office in Peshawar should similarly, they thought, he excluded from 
the Treaty, and merely announced to the Afghan delegates as a decision of the 
Government of India. 

58 The ‘ Treaty in two chapters ’ approved by His Majesty’s Goverament.— 

The Secretary of State in reply agreed to the scheme for a Treaty m two chap- 
ters, but went on to remark ‘ I should be sorry if anything was said or done, 
to indicate that we contemplate a substantial change m our political relations 


with Afghanistan \ l 

1-Ie also explained that it had been intended to suggest, not the forcible 
acquisition of Hakka, but the possibility of a readjustment of the frontier at 
Kam Dakka, in return for a concession at Bohai Dag as had been contemplated 


in 1903. 


59. The Rawalpindi Conference.— On July 21 a letter was received from 
the Amir accepting the arrangements for the Peace Conference. 2 On July 24 
the Afghan delegates reached the British lines, and next day arrived at Rawal- 
pindi. 

The first meeting took place on July 26. 3 At the third meeting, held on July 
31, the Chief British Representative presented the Treaty of Peace, and ex- 
plained its terms. 

At the fourth meeting held on August 4, the Afghan delegation made some 
counter proposals, and suggested certain modifications of wording which were 
accepted. Although the topics mooted at the Rawalpindi Conference included 
certain questions "of fundamental importance, while the vaponrings of the 
Chief Afghan delegate occasionally threw valuable light on the policy of the 
new Amir, it is not proposed to trace in detail the course of the discussions. The 
significance of these in the search for a solution of the various questions venti- 
lated will be noticed in Part II, under the relevant headings. 

60. The Treaty of Rawalpindi. — Finally, on August 8th the Treaty was sign- 
ed in the following terms — 


The following articles for the restoration of peace have been agreed upon by the 
British Government and the Afghan Government : — 

Article 1. 

From the date of the signing of this Treaty there shall be peace between the British 
Government, on the one part, and the Government of Afghanistan on the other. 

Article 2. 

In view of the circumstances which have brought about the present war between 
the British Government and the Government of Afghanistan, the British Government, 
to mark their displeasure, withdraw the privilege enjoyed by former Amirs of importing 
arms, ammunition or \\ arlike munitions through India to Afghanistan. 

Article 3. 

The arrears of tlv 3 late Amir’s subsidy are furthermore confiscated, and no subsidy 
is granted to the present Amir. 

Article 4. 

At the same time, the British Government are desirous of the re-establishment of 
the old friendship, that has so long existed between Afghanistan and Great Britain, pro- 
vided they have guarantees that the Afghan Government are, on their part, sincerely 
anxious to regain the friendship of the British Government. The British Government 
are prepared, therefore, provided the Afghan Government prove this by their acts and 
conduct, to receive another Afghan mission after six months, for the discussion and settle- 
ment of matters of common interest to the two Governments, and the re-establishment of 
the old friendship on a satisfactory basis. 

1 Tel'. (1G-7-1919), from S. of S., to Vieeroy. (Progs., Sep. 1919. 50.) 

-Tel. 12-M.-N. (2i-7-19l9), irom Ch. Pol. Officer, to U. of X. {Ibid., 79.) 

3 The British Delegation consisted of : — 

Sir H. Grant, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 

Mr. J. L. Maffey, Chief Political Officer, North-West Frontier Province. 

Br. Genl. F. J. Moherly, General Staff, India. 

Sir Gurbakhsh Singh, Bedi. 

Nawab Sir Shams Shah, 

Nawab Mania Bakhsh. 

Mr. G. Cunningham. 
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Article 5* 

The Afghan Government accept the Indo-Afghan frontier accepted by the late Amir* 
They further agree to the early demarcation by a British Commission of the undemar- 
cated portion of the line west of the Khyber, where the recent Afghan aggression took 
place, and to accept such boundary as the British Commission may lay down. The 
British troops on this side will remain in their positions until such demarcation lias been 
effected. 


61. The letter admitting the independence of Afghanistan in her foreign 
relations. — Of more lasting significance however than anything in the Treaty 
itself was the letter attached to it, which ran as follows — 

4 You asked me for some further assurance that the Peace Treaty which the British 
Government now offer, contains nothing that interferes With the complete liberty of 
Afghanistan either in internal or external matters. 

4 My friend, if you will read the Treaty carefully you will see that there is no such 
interference with the liberty of Afghanistan. You have told me that the Afghan Govern- 
ment are unwilling to renew the arrangement whereby the late Amir agreed to follow 
unreservedly tbe advice of the British Government in regard to his external relations. I 
have not therefore pressed this matter, and no mention of it is made in the Treaty. There- 
fore, the said Treaty and this letter leave Afghanistan officially free and independent in 
its internal and external affairs. 

4 Moreover, this war has cancelled all previous Treaties 

Tlie wording of this letter had been the subject of correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India, but it had not been found 
possible to secure the approval of the former to the letter before it was shown, 
•practically in its final form, to the Afghan delegates. 2 

62. The Government of India’s anxiety for peace. — The motive underlying 
the idea of a Treaty in two chapters was that while peace and friendship with 
Afghanistan were both highly desirable, it was not possible to offer the Amir 
British friendship as an immediate sequel to his unprovoked aggression on 
India. 4 Boaring and cooing at the same time ’ was an 1 impossible task \ a The'- 
first requisite, the Government of India felt, was peace, if not at any price, at 
least without haggling over details. The conclusion of peace could not be allow- 
ed to await the outcome of the protracted negotiations, which would be necessary 
for the arrangement of permanent future relations with the Amir. 

The 4 Treaty in two chapters 1 was regarded at the time as an * extremely 
clever compromise V 

Tills 4 will to peace 7 is apparent throughout the official correspondence, and 
was not concealed from the Afghan delegates. 

‘ The Chief British Representative said he did not care about himself, but he wa» 
anxious for peace 

There were ample grounds for this anxiety. The collapse in Waziristan 
and Zhob, with its inevitable reaction on the administered districts, demanded 
instant attention. The internal situation of India Was also critical. The dis- 
turbances of April had been suppressed, but, with the abrogation of martial law 
in the Punjab on June 11th, and the consequent relaxation of the Press censor- 
ship, the tide of agitation rose quickly. 

* During the whole of the summer of 1919 a marked feature of the political life of 
India was the vehemence and universality of the press attacks, which were launched against 
the Administration. *® 

The Ivhilafat movement was at the same time gaining in intensity. Scarcely 
less embarrassing was the economic situation. The soaring of the rupee, 
between May and December, from Is. 8d. to 2s. 4d. induced a general feeling of 
insecurity in business circles, and hampered trade. The failure of the 1918- 
monsoon had caused widespread distress. This was intensified by the influ- 
enza epidemic, which raged through the country in the autumn of that year, 
causing a mortality of six millions and seriously affecting the efficiency of the 

1 Letter 7-P.O. 18-8-1919), from Ch. Br. Rep., to Ch. Af. Ret). (Progs., Oct. 3P°0, 797.) 

2 Tel. 77-P.C. (8-8-1919), from Ch. Br. Rep., to G. of 1. (Progs., Oct. 1920', 788.)' 

^Minute by Sir J. Maffey (25-6-1919). (Ibid., n. p. 36.) 

4 Minute by Sir H. Grant (26-6-1919). (Ibid.) 

B Progs. of tbe 4th Meeting of tbe Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 4th Aug. 1919. 

* India In 3919 (Kushbrook Williams), p. 40. 
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agricultural nonulalion. By July 1919 the prices of food grains had reached 
an imprecedcnted level. General war weariness was prevalent, and above all 
the Government uF India were convinced that there was nothing to gam, and 
everything to lose, by prosecution of war with Afghanistan. 1 

There was not only anxiety for peace, but also haste to obtain it : 

< 1 Jesuits could no t have been attained within the same time (and time was very 
material factor) by any other means. ’ 2 

In these circumstances the great forbearance shown by the Government of 
India towards the Amir’s failures to comply with the armistice terms becomes 
intelligible. 

63. Breaches of Armistice Terms by the Amir.— These failures had cer- 
tainly been ilagrant. It bad been clearly laid down that no Afghan troops were 
to remain on the British side of the Durand Line : — 

‘ So long as a single Afghan regular soldier remains ,on our side of the Frontier, peace 
negotiations are out of the question. 53 

Colonel Slmh Dauiah however remained at Wana with Afghan irregular 
troops, some gunners, and twu guns throughout the negotiations, and was still 
there for some time after peace was signed. On August 3rd it was reported 
that — 

* In Kurrarn Afghans at Peiwar Kotal continue to strengthen sangars and have 
built a large one, practically a fort, at Tando Bar about 1,000 yards inside our demarcated 
boundarjC This is held by Afghan regulars, Jdilitia ppst is kept under fire by the Afghans 
so constantly that communication with it by day is difficult. Afghan Commander at 
Peiwar does not appear to pay any attention at all to armistice. ’ 4 

This breach of the armistice was called to the notice of the Chief Afghan 
Delegate, who gave an assurance that he hqd taken immediate action. 5 

The Afghan occupation of Tando Sar however continued. 6 

On 21st August 1919 the Chief Commissioner, JLtW. F. F. telegraphed : — 

‘ Three hundred Afghan troops reported still at Arandu ’ 7 (in Chitral). 

This encroachment however remained until the .conclusion of the Kabul 
Treaty in November 1921. 

Nadir Khan in Khost was repeatedly reported to be flouting the fourth 
•term of the armistice. s 

Although the detention in. Kabul of the British Agent was brought to the 
notice of the Afghan delegation by Sir Hamilton Grant, the * close and cruel con- 
finement 19 of thp Agent lasted until August 18th. Other instances might be 
adduced. ° 


The fact that it \yas not possible for the Government of India, at the outset 
of their dealings with the new Amir, to enforce compliance with their demands 
had an unfortunate effect on their subsequent relations with him 

64. Public opinion of the Treaty.— To those who were not in a position to 
appreciate the difficulties of the situation, the Treaty of Rawalpindi seemed an 
inadequate conclusion to the Third Afghan War ; and consequently had a £ bad 
Press \ It was condemned by the ‘ Times n P and denounced by certain of the 
Anglo-Indian papers. 

At the time of the negotiations which closed last year’s war the representatives of 
the Government of India evidenced a policy of which the less said the better. It was 
attacked m Parliament; and generally regarded by British public opinion as having in- 
volved a loss of prestige. 11 


1 Para. 52. _ 7 " r ~ r '' 

awt 1 i 93 ' S -J- 18 ' 8 ' 1 ? 19 !’ £rom ^eroy to S. of S. (Progs., Oct. 1919, 70 ) 
to Amir ’ Tei - 912 (21-6-1919). (Progs., Axis:. 1919 305 1 
TeL 2151 (3-8-1919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs., Sep 1919 162 ) 
6 Progs. of the 4th Meeting (4-8-1919). e > P > ■) 

!£ e J‘ (14-8-1919), from N.-W. to G. of I. (Progs., Oct 1919 53 ) 

(21-8-1019), from N.-W. P., to G. of I. {Ibid., ’ 

»T ' q* -d 6 '^ 191 ?^ f £ om P * ° ’ ^ aziristan, to G. of I. (Ibid. 112 ) 
* Ye! A fro p m Sl L^- Grant, to G - of . L : 6-9-1919- (Ibid... 18-191. n. p. 24.) 

Sir Grantj Minister for Home Affairs, Kabul (17-12-1919). 

111 Times of India % 7-4-1920. 


(Progs., Oct. 
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The last statement is borne out by a remark of the Secretary of Slate 

* Tactics which are widely thought here to have involved ns in the surrender of 
prestige. 11 

65. The opinion of the Government of India. — The Government of India liov - 
ever, expressed satisfaction with the result of the Conference, and were generous 
in praise of their delegates : — 

‘ We regard result of peace negotiations as highly satisfactory. With a few 
modifications, none of which is essential, Afghan delegates have accepted our draft Treat v 
in full. We are indebted for our success to the admirable patience, tact, and skill, with 
which Grant, ably assisted by His associates notably Maffey, etc. 

66. The attitude of His Majesty’s Government.— The Secretary of State 
was considerably more reserved, and made trenchant comments on the pro- 
cedure which had been adopted :■ — 

4 While sharing your appreciation of taet and skill which British delegates dis- 
played, and while hoping sincerely that your diplomacy may be crowned with expected 
success, I regard modifications introduced in Treaty at the last moment as important. 
When I accepted your plea, which I did with some misgiving, your telegram of 10th July 
had led me to believe that your draft was in the nature of an ultimatum, to be accepted 
or refused as it stood. ’ 3 

67. The Afghan view.— In Afghan eyes the clou of the Treaty was the 
official admission of the independence of t the Amir in his foreign relations, an 
admission which, although it may in reality have done no more^ than record an 
already existing fact, nevertheless afforded the Amir an admirable basis for 
propaganda that he had gone to war in order to vindicate his claim to independ- 
ence, which he had finally won hy the sword. 

‘ Tone of all letters is very friendly, but it is made clear that Afghan cue is now to 
represent that they waged war to gain complete independence, and have succeeded in 
that object. 54 

It would be a mistake to minimise the effect of such propaganda on account 
of its palpable falsity. It is the text of the annual celebrations held by the Amir 
in honour of Afghan independence, and tends to implant in the mind of his sub- 
jects another of those ‘ misunderstandings \ which have in the past so tragically 
affected the relations of his country with India,. When a French periodical of 
some repute can state the Amir’s claim in all seriousness as a historical fact, 
it is perhaps too much to expect that the rising generation of Afghans will prove 
more discerning. 

68. Retrospect of the period. — The events of the period may be briefly 
summarised 

"Even before the Great War there had been indications that the nationalist 
movement had penetrated Afghanistan, (para. 21). During the War gaining 
strength from foreign propaganda, from the teachings of Mahmud Tarzi, and 
from Amir Habibullah’s own maladministration, it became, although as vet 
confined to the narrow circle of the Kabul intelligentsia, a living force demand- 
ing internal reform and external independence. These demands Amir Habibul- 
lah failed to satisfy, and was swept away (paras. 22 — 28). The new ideas, chal- 
lenged momentarily by the conservative^ and religions opposition represented hy 
Nasrullah, triumphed with the accession of Amanullah, (paras. 30— -37 j . 
Amanullah, by his hasty release of the ‘ Mnsahiban ’ family, found himself 
threatened with a hostile combination of the Army and the Mullahs (paras, 38 — 
39). 

Preferring ‘ the hazards of war to the certainty of a successful counter 
revolution ,<s he proclaimed i jehad ’, relying, no doubt, on his information that 
India was on the brink of rebellion and would rise as soon as his troops reached 
the Frontier, (paras. 40-42). Disillusioned in this, and surprised by a vigorous 
counter offensive, he made overtures for peace, (paras. 43 — 49). Simultane- 
ously Nadir Khan’s diversion from Khoat, and the sudden collapse of the British 
defences in Waziristan and Zhob changed the whole military and political situa- 
tion (paras. 46 — 48). The Government of India harassed by internal agitation, 
both religious and political, urgently needing a breathing space for the stabili- 


iTel. (8-9-1919), from S. of S., to Vicerov. rprogs., Oct. 1919, 181.) 
a Tel. 1157, (9-8-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs., Oct. 1920, 790.) 

3 Tel. 13-8-1919, from S. of S., to Viceroy. (Ibid., 794.) 

4 Tel. 1360 (20-9-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Ibid., 321.) 

BD.-O. letter 1249, (5-5-1919), from N.-W. F., to P. S. V. (Progs., July 1919, Nos. 1-235, 
n. p. 14.) 
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salion of the Frontier as well as for economic reconstruction after the strain of 
the Great War, and convinced that there was more to lose than gain by decisive 
victory in the field, was only too ready to make peace, (paras. 51-52 and 62). 
The Treaty of Rawalpindi followed (paras. 53 — 61). 

The Amir thus found his gamble , justified. Not only had he, contrary to 
all expectation, emerged from war with India without losing his throne, but 
he was also able to display an official acknowledgment of his independence, 
■which enhanced his prestige and was of great value for propaganda (para. 67). 

The war had shown him both his weakness and his strength. For. if his 
regular troops had been unable to stand against the Indian Army, he had 
discovered in his ability to raise the Frontier tribes a lever of which he was to 
make full use in subsequent negotiations. 
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PERIOD IX. 

FROM THE TREATY OF RAWALPINDI (8-8-1919) TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE MUSSOORIE CONFERENCE (24-7-1920). 


CHAPTER V. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


69. Deterioration of Eastern Situation. — During the period between the 
Treaty of Rawalpindi and the close of the Mussoorie Conference, the Eastern 
situation, from the British standpoint, * deteriorated 7 with, remarkable rapidity. 

70. Turkey. — In August 1919 the Allies appeared to have the future of 
Turkey at their mercy. The Greeks had landed at Smyrna on May 15, and 
subsequently advanced into the interior. 

Mustafa Kemal had been outlawed on July 11 by the Ottoman Parliament* 
and there was as yet little indication of his approaching triumph. On Septem- 
ber 13 however the Nationalist Congress met at Sivas, and formulated the 
programme of the new Party. On January 28, 1920 the National Pact was 
signed by the deputies of the Ottoman Parliament. The successes against the 
French at Marash and Urfa followed. In April the National Government was 
set up at Angara, and in the same month a military convention, supplemented 
in June by a political understanding, was concluded with the Soviet Government. 
On May 12 the draft of the long expected Peace Treaty with Turkey was pub- 
lished. 

The Boulogne Conference was held on June 21-22, and at its close M. 
Vcnizelos announced that military action by the Greeks in Anatolia had been 
sanctioned. On the same day the Greek offensive began. The effect of these 
occurrences on Eastern opinion was important. Turkey at this time still held 
* in her hands the standard of the Khilafat 1 and the action of the Allies in 
encouraging the Greeks to attack her was bitterly denounced throughout the 
Moslem world. The Allies’ policy, directed, as it seemed to be, towards the 
dismemberment of Turkey, was denounced as contrary to a pledge, which Mr. 
Lloyd George was widely ^ advertised to have given during the Great War. 
Seldom if ever can Great Britain’s reputation for fair play and good faith have 
stood lower, in Indian estimation, than it did at this time. 

The Khilafat movement gathered force, and in June developed into £ Hijrat \ 
The Afghan delegates accordingly made a bid for Moslem support, by giving 
especial prominence to the question, of the Khilafat and the Turkish Peace terms 
at the Mussoorie Conference. 

71. Russia. — In Russia the trend of events had also been adverse. 

In August 1919 the Whites under Generals Yudenitch and Denikin, and 
Admiral Kolchak, were advancing steadily, supported by British munitions and 
advice. The Bolshevist administration in Turkestan was hemmed in by Lazareff 
at Askabad on the West, and the Ferghana counter revolutionaries on the East, 
while its communications with Moscow were cut. By April 1920 the White 
leaders had been defeated, and the Orenburg-Tashkent railway recaptured by 
the Bolshevists, to whom Krasnovodsk had also fallen. 

The Soviet and Angoran Governments, owing rather to the bond of a com- 
mon danger from the Allied Powers than to any ^ natural sympathy of ideas, 
had drawn together, and come to military and political understandings prelimin- 
ary to the conclusion of a formal Treaty. There were however several elements 
of antagonism inherent in their relations and policy. Both for instance aspired 
to form a Federation of Moslem States under their own hegemony, while the 
* Pan-Turanian ’ movement directly threatened Soviet predominance in Turkestan 
and Azarbaijan. 

At this time however the rift was scarcely apparent^ and both Governments 
were working together in outward amity on lines hostile to British interests. 

iTurco-Afghan Treaty March 1, 1921, Article IH (para. 720.) 
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The Russian leaders Lenin, Trotsky and Tehitcherin denounced Great Britain, 
as their chief opponent, and the main harrier to the spread of their doctrines 
throughout the world. 

It was an open secret that the Soviet Government had selected India as 
the first line of attack on the Empire, and, as a step- on this road, had sent a 
mission to Kabul, where negotiations with the Amir were pending. 1 

72. Persia. — On August 9, 1919, the Anglo-Persian Agreement had been 
signed, but by May 1920 there were already indications that it lacked the ele- 
ments of permanence, and British influence in Tehran was declining.. 

73. Mesopotamia, Egypt, etc. — In Mesopotamia there were signs of up- 
heaval, and on July 2, 1920 the Arabs rose in revolt against the British regime. 
The agitation in Egypt, and the troubles in Ireland, were being closely followed 
by all politicians in the East. a 

Thus at the opening of the Mussoorie Conference the dominant position held 
by Great Britain at the close of the Great War, in the Near and Middle East, 
appeared to be undermined, and her prestige had' waned accordingly. 

74. The effect on Indo-Afghan relations. — These developments; played into^ 
the Amir’s hands. The Government of India conld no longer maintain that he 
could safely be left to stand in the corner till he was good. Hie. rapprochement 
with the Bolshevists was a menace which could no longer be ignored, and it was 
mainly on this account that, when he suggested a meeting of a different kind r 
advantage was taken of the opportunity to propose the Mnssoorie Conference. 3 

The proceedings of this conference were coloured almost as much by* 
current events in the Near and Middle East, as by the actual situation on the* 
Indo-Afghan frontier. 


iPara. 88 (1). 

s Cf. Nadir Khan’s remarks (para. 8ff). 
s Para. 90. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SITUATION IN INDIa. 

A.— THE INTERNAL SITUATION. 

75. Anti-British feeling. — It has been noticed 1 2 , that the Punjab disturb- 
ances and the Khilafat agitation, in combination, had resulted in a wave of anti- 
British sentiment, which found expression in attacks upon Government couched in 
terms of unprecedented bitterness. 

76. The Hunter Committee. — In October 1919 the Hunter Committee of 
Enquiry into the Punjab disturbances began to take evidence., and its proceed- 
ings greatly stimulated racial feeling. This result was reflected in the Majority 
and Minority Reports of the Committee itself, which, on their publication in 
May 1920, were found to diverge on lines of racial cleavage. 

In their common hostility to the administration Hindus and Moslems dis- 
covered a temporary bond of union. 

77. Mr. Gandhi’s alliance with the Khilafatists. — Thus when preparations 
were made for official Peace celebrations on December 13, 1919, Mr. Gandhi an- 
nounced that the Hindus would observe a { hartal * and days of mourning, in 
support of the Khilafat movement. 

The delay in the imblication of the Turkish Peace terms greatly increased 
the tension of public feeling, -which the news of the interview between*the Prime 
Minister, (Mr. Lloyd George) and the Indian Khilafat deputation on March 17, 
1920, did nothing to mitigate. March 19, was fixed as a day of fast and mourn- 
ing in sympathy with the Turkish cause, and Mr. Shaukat Ali announced that, 
if the peace terms did not satisfy their requirements, Moslems would be forced 
to withdraw their allegiance to the British throne. Mr. Gandhi declared his 
intention of leading a new non-co-operation campaign, in order to make the posi- 
tion of Government impossible. The resulting movement, in its early stages, 
greatly enhanced the prevailing excitement, with the publication in May of 
the draft Turkish Peace terms and the Hunter Committee report, seditious 
agitation grew even more intense than before. 

78. ‘ Hijrat \ — -In June the 4 Hijrat* movement began in the North-West 
Frontier Province, and during that month and July some 18,000 persons, persuad- 
ed that it was an Islamic duty to abandon a country ruled by a sacrilegious Gov- 
ernment, left their homes for Afghanistan. The first refugees were welcomed 
by the Amir but their numbers soon became embarrassing, and admission to Af- 
ghanistan -was finally refused. By August the movement had lost its force, and 
the emigrants began drifting back to their homes. • The peculiar difficulties of the 
internal situation increased the anxiety of the Government of India to ensure that 
their dealings with the Amir should give no cause for a further alienation of Mos- 
lem sentiment. 5 


B.— THE SITUATION ON THE FRONTIER. 

79. Chitral. — At the end of August 1919 the local Afghan Commander 
received orders for the disbandment of lashkars, and the situation remained 
normal until April 23, 1920, when Lambarbat, some four miles within Chitral 
territory, was occupied by an Afghan force. This was one of the incidents which 
caused the suspension of the Mussoorie Conference. At the end of April this force 
was withdrawn. 

80. Afridis and Mohmands. — On September 13, 1919, the fort of Malik 
Yar Muhammad Khan of Chora, who had taken a leading part in hostilities 
against us during the Third Afghan War, was destroyed by a column from Ali 
Masjid. 

The terms of settlement with the Afridis, which included a fine of Rs. 50,000 
and the return of all Government arms and property taken since May 1, were 
announced in November 1919, but raids by irreeoncilables continued. 

On December 17 Nadir Khan arrived in Jalalabad, and on January 31, 1920, 
held a jirga at Hada. On this occasion he distributed black standards to the 


1 Para. 62. 

2 See para. 52 (8) . 



Afridis, Mohmands and Ningraharis and warned them to "be prepared for war- 
In March he began the formation of a tribal battalion, but in spite of these intrigues 
satisfactory progress was made with the settlement, and with the enlistment of 
the Khyber Khassadars. 

81. Kurram. — On April 10, 1920, the Afghan Commander again posted a 
piquet on Tando Sar, on the Indian side of the Durand Line, As a result of 
representations made at the Mussoorie Conference the position was evacuated 
on May 22. 

82, W aziristan.— Raiding by Wazirs of Wana and Tochi, Mahsuds, and 
Slieranis continued unabated after the signature of the Peace Treaty. Colonel 
Shah Daula was still in Wana, 1 and in September 1919 toured in the Gomal, 
where he tried to raise tribal levies to garrison our abandoned posts. Convoys 
escorted by Afghan regular troops reached Shah Daula at "Wana from time to 
time, 2 and in January 1920 he was joined by the notorious Haji Abdur Razzak. 
The Tochi Wazirs were given their terms of settlement in November 1919, and 
accepted them at once. Progress in compliance was however slow. 

The Mahsuds also were informed of their terms in that month. These were 
refused, and the Derajat Column began active operations in December. After 
heavy fighting the leading hostiles, on January 14, 1920, agreed to the terms 
hut failed to earry them out. By March 6 Kanigutam was reached. In May 
some Mahsud families emigrated to Afghanistan, and received land in Khosfe 
and the Logar valley. 

On July 30 the Mahsuds were informed that it had been decided to occupy 
a central position in Waziristan with troops, and to open up the country with 


The attitude of the tribe thereafter improved, although piquets continued 
to be sniped by hostiles, under the leadership of Musa Khan and Mullah Fazl Din. 

,, T i 1 ® Wi “ a Wazirs % Y n ere , not informed of our terms until the completion of 
tlie settlement with the Tochi Wazirs and Mahsuds. The gradual re-establish- 
ment of British authority among the tribes was a severe blow to the Amir’s 
m, r ““™ taim ng his influence over them as a means of diplomatic lever- 
^ at 7“ realised by the Afghan delegates to the Mussoorie C 011 - 
anTmrticuKrWr f o^“+'h h? wtole , to ? e of thelr representations on the subject, 
operation. 1? * thelr repeated re T uests for a cessation of our frontier 

gjjjg ’^a’had'^udy tte ToTde^'aSflnfst'ration' 1 ‘ After^the 
begin Z viark^of rcconstr^tion.^TS^fact ^owevCT^th^'Aiido^.fghOTi^r 6 1** 

April 1920, ^Irflmmmad Umar IZzfi ^h o^l ° f On 

thXcM^gh^aute 

on the subject at the Mussoorie^Conferen^ AfghaS^Tfl^* 1 °^ WSre mad& 
and troops moved up to the border This b«rf in Baluchistan arrested, 
Muhammad Umar was released. * “ s aad tple required effect and 


1 See para 63 . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 

84. Four letters from Kabul.— The conclusion of the Rawalpindi Treaty was 
followed by the receipt of four letters from Kabul : — 

The first was addressed by the Amir to the Viceroy, and was of a formal 
kind intimating the Amir's pleasure at the restoration of peace. 1 

The second was from S. Mahmud Tarzi to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and gave an obvious indication of the Amir’s intention to sidetrack 
India, and correspond direct with His Majesty’s Government in future. 2 

The third was from the Amir to Sir Hamilton Grant, and was formal except 
for a reference at the end to the negotiation of a Treaty of friendship : — 

* The said treaty is in fact the forerunner of another treaty, which will be concluded 
for the purpose of establishing and perpetuating friendship .’ 3 

The fourth was from the Amir to the King, and was of a formal kind 
evidently intended to establish a claim to correspond direct with His Majesty. 4 

The first letter was acknowledged hv the Viceroy, who intimated the readi- 
ness of Ihe Government of India to negotiate a Treaty of friendship, as soon as 
they had been convinced of the Amir’s sincerity by the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions indicated at Rawalpindi. 5 

The Secretary of State proposed that an acknowledgment of the second 
and fourth letters should be sent by the Foreign Secretary to the Government cf 
India and the Viceroy, respectively.® The latter pointed out that such action in 
respect of the Amir’s letter to the King might cause resentment. 7 This letter 
and another received on January 27, 1920, from the Amir (addressed to the 
King on the subject of the Khiiafat 8 ) were accordingly left unanswered, the 
Afghan Envoy being merely informed that they had been forwarded. 9 

85. The Amir proposes an Indo-Afghan Frontier Commission. — In a letter 
dated November 5, 1919 to Sir H. Grant as Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province the Amir made a significant proposal. Emphasising 
the importance of the Frontier question £ which lies like a deep gulf between 
the friendship of the two Governments ’, he said that Nadir Khan had been 
deputed 1 to decide all the difficult questions of the Frontier ’, and was £ about 
to proceed to the Eastern Front The letter went on to suggest that Nadir 
Khan should be met by a British delegate (presumably the Chief Commissioner), 
for a discussion and settlement of the whole frontier problem. 10 

S6. The six months probation. — Lengthy correspondence examining the 
whole position then followed with the Secretary of State. It will be convenient 
at this point to summarise the main features of the situation which had developed 
since the close of the Rawalpindi conference. 

The Treaty of Rawalpindi was intended, as has been seen, to be the ‘ first 
chapter ’ — jjeace, followed, after a period of six months during which the Amir 
was to be on probation, by the £ second chapter ’ — friendship. 11 

The Afghan view of this arrangement was given a year later by Nadir Khan 
at Kabul : — 

‘ You expected that within six months the Bolsheviks would have been smashed, 
Ireland pacified, the Indian troubles settled, and Turkey finally partitioned. You thought 
that after six months you would be in a much stronger position towards us, and would be 


1 Letter 10 (10-9-1919), from Amir to Yieeroy (Progs. Oct. 1920, 317). 

-Letter 1 (10-9-1919), from Afghan Commissary for Foreign Affairs, to S. of S. for Foreign 
Affairs ( ibid 318). 

3 Letter 1 (10-9-1919), from Amir, to Sir H. Grant ( ibid 319). 

4 Letter 1 (10-9-1919), from Amir, to the King (ibid 320). 

B Kharita 6-P.O.A., (7-10-1919), from Viceroy, to Amir (ibid 323). 

«Tel. (20-12-1919), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 335). 

7 Tel. 12 (5-1-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 337). 

3 TeL 119 (20-1-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 347). 

9 Tel. (31-1-1920), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 349). 

K>Tel. 780, (18-11-1919), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 324). 
ii Para. 54. 
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able to impose your "will on us. The opposite of all this has occurred. Every one of these 
difficulties has ‘increased ; and you are now in a much weaker position towards us than 
if you had made an immediate and final treaty with us at Rawalpindi , . 1 

The scheme depended for its success on the validity of two premises 

(1) that the Amir would accept the role of a penitent suitor for British 

friendship, and 

(2) that if he declined it, the Government of India could afford to stand 

aloof, and allow him to follow his own devices. 

(1 ) was based on ignorance of the Amir’s character, the existence of which 
was candidly admitted by the Government of India : — 

‘ The real directors of Afghan policy — Amir and Mahmud Tarzi — who are factors 
quite unknown and incalculable to us at present \ s 

(2) was regarded by the Amir as a transparent bluff to be 4 called ’ at 
once : — 

* In the meanw hil e we were, we said, in the superior position of needing nothing from 
them (i.e., the Afghans). They must prove their sincerity during the interval. Now the 
Amir is out to deny this basis of the Peace Treaty in toto. It is undoubtedly wounding 
to Afghan pride ; and what he wants to establish is that we are at least in as great need 
of his°friendship as he is of ours, and that the bogeys with which he can threaten us, if we 
don’t make it up, are worse than the bogeys with which we can threaten him \® 

87. The conditions of Friendship. — The Amir had been left in no doubt as 
to what was required of him : — 

* The first way in which the Amir can show the sincerity of his intentions would be 
by the dismissal from his territory of all hostile foreigners — in particular Bolshevik missions 
and Bolshevik Agents. 

4 Further the British Government have regarded the presence of various Indian 
seditionists in Afghanistan — such as Mahendra Pratap, Obeidullah, and Barkatullah, as 
indicating an unfriendly attitude on the part of the Afghan Government. The dismissal 
of such persons from Afghan territory would be a very convincing sign of the desire 
of the Afghan Government for friendship. 

* We now come to the question of the Border tribes. The action of the Afghan 
Government in this matter will be a very important criterion of their real feelings. All 
we require is friendly co-operation such as the late Amir accorded us during the latter 
part of the Great War. We require that there should be no unfriendly intriguing with 
our tribes ; that no allowances should he granted them by the Afghan Government ; 
that notorious outlaws should be removed to a safe distance from the frontier ; and 
that there should be friendly co-operation between the local officers of both Governments 
in the settlement of local disputes and the maintenance of peace on our common border. 

* Another matter in which the Amir can show the friendliness, of his intentions is 
in the improved treatment of the British Agent at Kabul *.* 

88. The Amir flouts the conditions. — The period of probation ran from 
August 1919 to January 1920 inclusive. The Amir’s policy during that period 
may be considered under the various heads mentioned by Sir Hamilton Grant : — 
(1) Exclusion of Bolshevik emissaries. 

In May 1919 a Bolshevik wireless message had announced the arrival of a 
delegation of 150 Afghans in Tashkent, with an invitation to Bravxne to proceed 
to Kabul, where an official reception would he accorded him. The message ended 
with an intimation that B ravine and his party were starting immediately. 6 

On June 4, Tashkent announced the arrival there of an Afghan Mission,, 
under General Muhammad Wall Khan, en route to Moscow.® 

On September 3, 1919, Bravine reached Kabul, and was well received. By 
the middle of November a preliminary understanding had been sketched out, 
under which the Bolshevists were to offer to Afghanistan a strip of territory 
north of the Herat frontier, together with money, arms, munitions, and technical 
instructors, in return for an undertaking from Afghanistan to facilitate the 
despatch of Bolshevist arms, emissaries and propaganda to the Indian frontier 
tribes and India. 


iMemo. K. M. 33-C. (20-1-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. IV 773). 
2 Tel. 29 (11-1-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs. Oct. 1920, 341). 
m. O. letter from For. Sec. to G. of I., to N.-W. F. (2-12-1919) {ibid, n. p. 9). 
^Proceedings of the 3rd meeting of the Indo-Afghan. Peace Conference (31-7-1919). 
B Press Communique, 29-5-1919. 

6 TeI. S62 (12-6-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs. Aug. 1919, 250). 
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B ravine was tlien superseded by Suritz, a new emissary, who arrived on 
December 24, 3919, and proceeded with the negotiations. These however from 
a variety of causes hung fire. 1 

(2) Dismissal of Indian revolutionaries. 

Nothing was done in this direction. 

(3) Frontier tribes. 

It must be remembered that from the Afghan standpoint this demand was 
really one for the betrayal by the Amir of his allies in the recent war, and for the 
deliberate rejection of his most powerful leverage on the Government of India. 

The allowances paid by the Amir to the tribes on the Indian side of the 
border are admittedly the premia due under his insurance policy : — 

* All our actions, e.g the Sipah Salar’s speech, are an insurance against war \ 2 

As 3 has been already noticed, Afghan frontier officials were at this period 
engaged in intensive intrigue with our tribes ; the most signal illustration of 
this tendency being the activities of Nadir Khan at Hada, and of Haji Abdul 
Razzak and Colonel Shah Daula in Waziristan. 

On this point the Government of India reported in January 1920 : — 

* Afghans have continued to intrigue with tribes, witness presence and activities at 
Wana of Shah Daula. It was hoped by us at first, owing to statement of Afghan Envoy, 
that Shah Daula was not acting with Afghan Government's consent. Since then however 
rations and money have twice been sent him from Afghanistan ** 

{4) Improved treatment of the British Agent at Kabul. 

Although the detention of the British Agent in Kabul had been brought to 
the notice of the Chief Afghan delegate at Rawalpindi, he was not released from 
confinement until August 18, while his letters to India wrere suppressed. 

It was typical of Afghan diplomacy that while S. Ali Ahmad Khan denied that 
the Agent was being kept as a hostage, 5 he hinted, in a letter of August 28, that 
tlie Agent’s return was conditional on the withdrawal of British troops from 
Dakka.® 

Consequently the Government of India, although issuing orders for * the 
gradual evacuation of Dakka according to program m e ’, suspended those for the 
resumption of the caravan traffic and the repatriation of Ghulam Haidar (the 
Afghan Postmaster) and his companions, until the Agent and his staff crossed 
the frontier. 7 This they eventually did on October 6, 1919. 

The frank exposition of their requirements by the Government of India had 
evoked no response from the Amir, who appears to have regarded it merely as 
an indication of the places where the shoe pinched, confirming him in his belief 
that the maintenance of his connection with the Bolshevists and the Frontier 
tribes could be usefully employed to put pressure on the British Government : — 

‘ It must be regretfully admitted that to outward seeming our worst anticipations have 
so far been fulfilled. The Amir has not merely been slow to carry out the stipulations ; 
he has shown no signs of carrying them out at all ’. 8 

In these circumstances, it was clearly impossible to proceed, consistently with 
the attitude adopted at Rawalpindi, to the negotiation of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship. 

89. The Government of India abandon the attitude of aloofness. — The Gov- 
ernment of India were however anxious that the Amir should not drift out of 
touch with themselves and into the hands of the Bolshevists in Kabul : — * 

* The longer the aloofness of the British and Afghan Government lasts, and the 
longer a frank discussion face to face is delayed, the more suspicion will grow between 


iLetter from Ch. Br. Rep., Mussoorie Conference, to G. of I., 6-8-1920 (Progs. Jan. 1921, 137). 
2 The Chief Af. Del. at the 8th meeting, Mussoorie Conference. 

«Ch. VI B. 

4 Tel. 13 (5-1-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs. Oct. 1920, 338), 

R Proceedings of the 1st meeting (ibid, 762). 

«Tel. 301-P. (31-8-1919), from the Ch. Pol. Officer, to the G. of I. (Progs. Oct 1919, 141). 
?Tel. 1288 (2-9-1919), from G. of I., to P. A. r Khyber ( ibid 151). 

*D. 0. letter 2446-A. (2-12-1919), from For. Sec. to G. of I., to N.-W. F. (Progs. Oct. 1920, n. 
p. 9). 
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us, and the more scope will the Bolshevists at Kabul have for getting their misrepresen- 
tations believed.’ 1 

90. The Viceroy proposes an Indo- Afghan Conference.— Consequently after 
lengthv discussions with the Secretary of State, the Viceroy wrote to the Amir- 
d propos of the proposed delegation of Nadir Khan to the frontier 3 , suggesting 
a conference. This letter recited the points in which the Amir’s conduct had 
failed to fulfil the conditions precedent to the conclusion of a Treaty of Friend- 
ship (viz., the admission of a Bolshevist Mission to Afghanistan, the harbourage 
given to Indian seditionis,ts, and the continued intrigue with the Waziristan 
tribes by Colonel Shah Daula at Wana), and concluded with a proposal for a dis- 
cussion of all outstanding matters. 

4 A discussion, such as I have suggested, would not have as its aim the immediate eon- 
elusion of a definite treaty of friendship, for which the conditions, as I have pointed, out, 
have not yet been fulfilled, but would be designed merely for the purpose of frankly examin- 
ing any obstacles which may now exist to a good understanding, and to preparing a firm 
fo un dation on which a treaty of friendship can be erected at a later date.’ 4 

The Government of India stated their motives for making this proposal as 
follows : — 

4 In considering nature of reply we feel that, since signing of Peace Treaty, situation 
has been radically modified by notable strengthening of Bolshevists in Central Asia, and. 
evidence received that they have definitely ceded certain territories to .Amir, and that 
friction between them and Afghans may take long to mature, though it still seems probable. 
Whereas in former circumstances a policy of complete indifference might have been con- 
tinued with good hope of success, such a policy might now lead to misunderstandings, and to 
Amir’s drifting into a position of a dangerous enemy \ 5 

The Conference would it was hoped ‘ tide us over critical period of next hot 
weather.’ 6 7 ‘ We shall probably be at our weakest both internally and externally 
until about next October. ’* 

91. The Amir agrees to a Conference. — The Amir ’s reply, although pointing 
out that certain of the Rawalpindi 4 conditions ’ were incompatible with the 
independence of Afghanistan, and denying the allegation of Afghan intrigue in 
"Waziristan, accepted the proposal for further discussions. 8 

This invitation was accepted, and on April 14 the Afghan delegation reached 
Mussoorie. 9 


e An unfortunate incident had occurred at the Frontier, where the Afghan dele- 
gation arrived without warning on April 7, and had to he turned back as prepara- 
tions for its onward journey were not complete. 10 

92. The Khyber demarcation.— Meanwhile in accordance with the fifth 
article of the Treaty the undemarcated frontier in the vicinity of the Khyber had 
been demarcated by Mr. Maffey, Chief Political Officer. 

The Afghan delegates had been assured at Rawalpindi that this operation 
would not involve any annexation, but would only amount to a definition of the area 
claimed as, British, Afghan counter claims being ignored. The proposed 
demarcation had also been shown them on a map. 11 


1 Minute by For. See. to G. of I. (12-12-1919) ( ibid p. 13). 
2 Kharita, P. 0. A. (17-1-1920), from Viceroy to Amir, ({bid 343). 
sPara. 85. 


4 Ivharita 2-P. 0. A. (17-1-1920), from Viceroy, to Amir (Progs. Oct. 1920, 343) 

5 TeI. 12 (5-1-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. ( ibid 337). 

®Tel. 290-S. (12-3-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. ( ibid 365). 

7 Tel. 29-C. (11-1-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 341). 

®Letter 14, (10-2-1920), from Amir, to Viceroy, (ibid 353). 

9 Note. — The Afghan delegates were — 

S. Mahmud Beg Tarzi — Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan — Nazir of Commerce. 

Abdul Hadi Khan — Foreign Department. 

Diwan Narijan Das — Chief Clerk. 

Colonel Pir Muhammad Khan, 
and the British representatives — 

Mr. H. R. C. Dobbs — Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. S. E. Pears — Revenue Commissioner, Peshawar. 

Colonel S. F. Muspratt — General Staff. 

Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

s °Tel. 316 (7-4-1920), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs. Oct. 1920, 371). 
n Tel. 1263 (29-8-1919), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Progs. Oct. 1919, 127). 
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The work was begun on August 23, 1919, and completed bv September 2. The 
proceedings were watched by General Ghulam Nabi on behalf of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, and subsequently formed the subject of a strong protest by the Afghan 
delegates at the eleventh and twelfth meetings of the Mussoorie Conference! 

93. The Amir proposes a Khilafat deputation to England. — On February 23, 
1920, the Amir wrote to the Viceroy on the subject of the Khilafat, asking whether 
an Afghan deputation to the King Emperor on the question would be given facili- 
ties, and favourably received. 1 

The Government of India were in favour of encouraging the despatch of 
such a deputation, 2 but the idea did not commend itself to the Secretary of State, 
who directed that the Amir should be informed that his delegates could not arrive 
in England before the conclusion of the Turkish settlement. 3 

94. The Mussoorie Conference — The meetings. — Four meetings were held 
between the 17th and 24th April 1920. 

The conference was then suspended on account of three acts of aggression — 

‘ prompted in the South by Abdul Quddus Khan, Afghan Chief Minister and Governor 
of Kandahar and in the North by Nadir Khan, Commander-in-Chief. In Baluchistan a 
prominently loyni headman had been openly abducted by order of the Afghan Kotwal of Spin 
Boldak, and mixed bands of British outlaws and Afghan tribesmen had been let loose on our 
territory. In the North-West Frontier Province Nadir Khan’s intrigues among the Afridis 
were being intensified, and two points within our territory, Tandisar in the Kurram and 
Lambarbat in Chitral were occupied by regular or irregular Afghan forces. It was clear 
that the Afghans, with a view to influencing the Mussoorie discussions, were seeking to show 
what prickly neighbours they could be, and how valuable might be their friendship and 
how formidable their enmity. ’ 4 

The suspension of the Conference lasted from April 24 till June 3. On the 
former date a letter was received by the Chief British Representative, just after 
his intimation of the suspension of the Conference, from S. Mahmud Tarzi, to the 
effect that the Afghan delegates could not continue the discussion, until they re- 
ceived an assurance that the frontier operations being undertaken in Waziristan 
would cease. 

On the release of the headman abducted from Baluchistan, and the evacuation 
of Tandisar and Lambarbat, the conference was resumed on June 7. Thirteen 
more meetings were held, the last taking place on July 24. 

95. Subjects of discussion. — The trend of the discussions on the various 
points at issue may be briefly summarised. 

At the first meeting S. Mahmud Tarzi stated : — 

‘ It was necessary that the Afghan delegation should invite a statement of the attitude 
of the British Government in the three matters set- forth in the following points : — 

(1) In view of the intense religious feeling which has recently been aroused in 

Afghanistan and the neighbouring Muhammadan countries, it was of the utmost 
importance that the British Government should declare its policy with regard 
to the Khilafat and the Holy Places of Islam. 

(2) With regard to the tribes on the Indian Frontier which are connected by race, 

religion, and language, with the Afghans, it was of the utmost importance 
that the British Government should declare its intentions towards the tribes 
and the tracts of country occupied by them. 

(3) It was also desirable that the British Government, the old friend of Afghanistan, 

should make plain its intentions with regard to the freedom and complete 
independence of Afghanistan, on the analogy of the freedom and independence 
of other nations.’ 5 

(1) The Khilafat, the Turkish Peace terms, and the Holy Places. — As regards 
Mecca and Medina, it was explained by the Chief British Representative that 
the Sharif was entirely independent, that conditions in the Hedjaz had improved, 
that there had never been any British forces in the Hedjaz, and that the Khilafat 
had nothing to do with the British Empire. British policy in regard to the 
Turkish Empire was governed by political not religious motives. No modifica- 
tions in the Turkish Peace terms could be made out of regard for Afghan senti- 
ment. A neutral had no locus standi in the matter. The feelings of Moslems 

1 Letter 15 (23-2-20), from Amir, to Viceroy (Progs. Oct. 1920, 356). 

2 TeL 252 (3-3-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. {ibid 357). 

3 Tel. (8-3-1920), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 361). 

^Report on the Mussoorie Conference (para. 16) 6-S-1920 (Progs. Jan. 1921, 137). 

5 Appendix to Chief Br. Rep. report 6-S-1920 (ibid). 
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in the matter had however been fully represented. No assistance could be given 
towards sending an Afghan delegation to the Peace Conference, membership of 
which was confined to the belligerent Powers. 1 

At the Thirteenth meeting the Chief British Representative objected to the 
Afghan project of giving financial help to Khilafat Committees in India, on the 
ground that these were political organisations. The Afghan delegation main- 
tained that they were religious in character. 2 

(2) Frontier tribes. — At the first meeting it was mentioned that the Afghau 
Delegation at the Rawalpindi Conference had presented a Memorandum 1 to the 
effect that, during the period of six months after the signing of peace, there 
should be no attempts to punish the frontier tribes, who had answered the Afghan 
call for help during the war \ The Chief British Representative stated that 
Sir H. Grant had made it clear that 1 as these tribes had been disloyal to us, he 
could give no assurances whatever on this point, and that we would deal with our 
own tribes in our own manner and at our own time \* 

The question of agitation among the Frontier tribes was stated by Mr. Dobbs 
to have three branches : — 

(a) Afghan agitation ; 

(&) Bolshevik agitation, and their intention to arm our tribes with the 
connivance of Afghanistan ; 

(c) Indian revolutionary agitation in tribal territory. 4 

The only possible end of a policy on the part of the Afghan Government, 
which furthered such agitation, was war. 5 

In reply, although it was denied that the propaganda of the Bolsheviks or 
the Indian seditionists had been carried out with the approval of the Afghan 
Government, the doctrine of Afghan 4 irredentismo ’ was bluntly s,tated : — 

* Afghanistan is entitled naturally to govern over all the Afghan tribes. ’ e 

The frustration of Bolshevism depended, the Chief Afghan delegate 
remarked, on £ material strength \ In reply Mr. Dobbs pointed to the anti- 
British intrigue among the tribes, directed by £ Afghan adventurers like Haji 
Abdur Razzak and Colonel Shah Daula V 

The Afghan Government could if they wished restrain its officials from 
intriguing with the tribes, as they had in 1904 on the Russian border. The Chief 
Afghan Delegate s,aid in reply : — - 

‘ The moment friendship between the two countries is established we can stop all kinds 
of causes of dissension, and we shall do so with great delight.’ 8 

The Nazir of Commerce went on to suggest the cession of the tribal areas to 
Afghanistan : — 


< If we become friends then there will be no incitements. If you leave the frontier 
tribes to us, we will of course manage them. While yon consider them to be under your- 
selves, you eomplain that we incite them to attack you. While the frontier tribes are yours 
we cannot be responsible for their actions. We can only be responsible if the frontier tribes 
are left to us, and a yearly allowance is given for this purpose.’ 9 

A counter charge was brought by the Afghan delegation that British officers 
had habitually 4 instigated the Afghan tribes, the Mangals, the Mohmands of 
Lalpura, the Hazaras, and others, against the Amir \ 10 


The instances adduced were discussed seriatim. The steps taken for the 
pacification of Waziristan were then explained by Mr. Dobbs, who reiterated 
that Afghan interference conld not he tolerated. 


At the next meeting, the demand that the Afghan Government should restrain 
Bolshevist emissaries and Indian seditionists in Kabul from prosecuting hostile 

^Appendix to Chief Br. Rep. report 6-8-1920 (Proceedings of the 6th and 7th meetings) 

Hbid (Proceedings of the 13th meeting). 6 ' 

*Ibid (Proceedings of the 1st meeting). 

*Ibid (Proceedings of the 5th meeting). 

9 Ibid (Summary of remarks addressed to the Afghan delegates). 

•Note presented by the Chief Af. Rep. dated 10-6-1920 (Progs. Jan 1921. 137) 

7 Ibid (Proceedings of the 8th meeting), f 

•Ibid. 

Hbid. 

WIbid (Proceedings of the 9th meeting). 
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intrigue in India and among the frontier Tribes, was discussed ; and the Afghan 
delegation warned that the ‘ gravest exception n would be taken to any agreement 
which might be made with the Soviet Government facilitating intrigue by the latter 
in India. 

In reply the Afghan Government were stated to be too weak to resist the 
wishes of the Bolshevists in the matter, and a hint was given that, before making 
any. attempt of the kind, they would need considerable material assistance from 
India. At the Eleventh and Twelfth meetings strong objections were made to 
the demarcation of the border at Torkkam effected in accordance with the Rawal- 
pindi Treaty, on the ground that it constituted a departure from the Durand 
Line.. At the last meeting the Chief British Representative pointed out that the 
continued occupation of Arnawai, in Chitral, was evidently intended as a counter 
stroke to what the Afghan Government claimed to be the unjustifiable demarca- 
tion at Torkham. The two cases however had nothing in common, and the 
Afghan occupation of Arnawai was an 1 open violation of the frontier \ 2 

(3) The attitude of the British Government towards Afghan independence* 
— six points. — There were six points under this heading on which the Afghan 
delegation felt doubts : — 

(a) The fact that no answer had been received from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the two letters addressed to him by the Amir on 
10th September 1919 and 14th January 1920. 

Mr. Dobbs explained that the first was a complimentary letter, 
sent at a time when, owing to Afghan negotiations with the Bolshe- 
vists and intrigues with the tribes, the British Government had 
grave doubts as to the sincerity of the Amir’s desire for our friend- 
ship. The second was a letter raising very important matters, and 
Mr. Dobbs asked to be excused from discussing the King’s actions. 

{b) The omission to publish in the Press, together with the Treaty, Sir 
II. Grant’s letter admitting the freedom of Afghan foreign rela- 
tions. 

It was explained that it would have only roused further feelings 
among the British people, who were already excited against 
Afghanistan over the war, if the letter had been published with the 
Treaty. An assurance was given that the letter was equally bind- 
ing with the Treaty. 3 

(c) When an Afghan Envoy had been sent to India, the Viceroy had said 

that, as the Envoy had come on the same principles as before, he 
was permitted to remain. This looked as if the British Govern- 
ment did not intend to treat Afghanistan as independent. 

Mr. Dobbs explained that this was not the meaning of the letter, 
hut that it was considered * that the presence of an Afghan Envoy 
in India provided for the despatch of business between the two 
countries better than would he done by an Afghan Minister in 
London \ 

The Chief Afghan Delegate stated that what they demanded was 
an Afghan Minister in London, and a Consul-General in India. 

(d) The Afghan Government’s hope that they would be allowed to have 

an Envoy in London, a Consul-General at the capital of India, 
with Consuls at Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi, and Vice-Consuls 
at Peshawar, Quetta, and Parachinar, and to receive a British Envoy 
and Consuls in Afghanistan had not been realised. 

The point was reserved for consideration at the time of negotiating 
a Treaty of Friendship. Even if Afghan requirements were not met 
in full, that would not imply a diminution of Afghanistan’s national 
status. 

<e) Sir H. Grant had laid down two conditions the fulfilment of which were 
incompatible with Afghan independence. 

(?) the dismissal of Indian seditionists such as Mahendra Pratap, 

Obeidullah and Barkatullah from Afghan territory; 

(ii) the dismissal from Afghan territory of all hostile foreigners, in par- 
ticular Bolshevik Mis sions and Bolshevik Agents. 

1 Ibid (Proceedings of the 10th meeting). 

2 Ibid (Proceedings of the 17th meeting). 

*Ibid (Proceedings ot the 3rd meeting) . 




Tile Afghan delegation pointed out that anyone had a right of asylum in a 
Moslem country, hut added that 4 if our material interests were involved, and 
substantial friendship shown to us, we might perhaps be willing to waive some 
of these moral scruples \ 1 

At the resumption of the Conference on June 7th Mr. Dobbs made an im- 
portant inodilieation in the two conditions mentioned above, as laid down by Sir 
H. Grant at Rawalpindi. 

* We do not even ask you to cease from relations with the Bolshevists if you wish to 
maintain them. Far less do we ask you to attack the Bolshevists. We ask you only to 
see that the Bolshevists do not use you as a road for troubling us. We do not ask you to 
expel the Indian revolutionaries if you wish to keep them. We ask you only to take care 
that they shall not use your hospitality to trouble us, and in return for such friendship we 
wish to help you to become free, strong and prosperous \ a 

The previous demand for expulsion had thus been replaced by one for control. 

The reason for this modification is apparent from a minute recorded by 
Mr. Dobbs on December 12, 1919 : — 

1 Another point which I suggest we should seriously consider is the possibility of the 
British Government coming to some arrangement in the next few months for a recognition 
of the Bolshevist Government. We should look very foolish if, shortly after having made 
immense efforts to make the Afghans get rid of the Bolshevist emissaries, we had to consent 
to their admittance \ 

(/) The omission to address the Amir as ‘ His Majesty *. 3 The official 
records do not show that any discussion of this point took place. 

96. The subsidy. — Certain other questions, not mentioned in the memo- 
randum originally presented by the Afghan Delegates, were also discussed. At 
the Eleventh meeting Abdul Hadi had^ claimed that the financial weakness of 
Afghanistan ‘ had resulted from the friendship with the British Government '. 

He therefore asked that the crore of rupees promised to Amir Habibullah 
together with the balance of the annual subsidy due to him, should now be given. 4 
Sir H. Dobbs took up the point at the Thirteenth meeting. He pointed out that 
the position had changed radically since the death of the late Amir, with whom 
there had been proved and uninterrupted friendship. 

* Firstly, the friendship of the Afghan State has not been uninterrupted. Secondly, 

the British control of foreign relations has by mutual consent been given up 

The two situations are not really comparable. Nevertheless the British Government, from 
a wide point of view, recognise that the progress and contentment of Afghanistan is the 
best way to secure that she shall he a peaceful and helpful neighbour .’ 5 

97. Forms of material assistance. — Mr. Dobbs went on to discuss the various 
forms in which material assistance might be given. These included the grant of a 
subsidy, free transit of war material through India to Afghanistan, a gift of air- 
craft, and assistance in the education of Afghan youths in Europe, in the construc- 
tion of railways, telegraphs, and telephones, in industrial development, and in the 
establishment of a banking system. The possibility of a rebate of customs duties 
on goods transitting India to Afghanistan was also indicated, and of permission 
being given to establish Afghan Trade Agencies in India. Postal arrangements 
between India and Afghanistan were also discussed, and the re-establishment of 
an official Afghan post office at Peshawar definitely refused. 6 

Permission to export opium, hemp drugs, and rouble notes, from Afghanis- 
tan to countries outside India was also requested, but no definite answer was 
given. 7 

98. Miscellaneous topics. — Other topics discussed were expert advice in re- 
gard to canals in Afghanistan ; the pros pects ^, of. Afghanistan acquiring shipping 
in spite of haviug no outlet to the sea fine justification" Tor JiEe arresTof t3Mam 
Haider, the Afghan Postmaster at Peshawar, and for the confiscation of his 
property ; the claim of certain British firms against the Afghan Government; 


*Ibid (Proceedings of the 4th meeting). 

^Summary of Remarks by Ch. Br. Rep. at 5th meeting. Ibid . 
3 See para. 729. {Appx. IV.) 

4 ( Proceedings of the 11th meeting). (Progs. Jan. 1921, 137). 

5 Ibid (Proceedings of the 13th meeting). 

r 'Ibid (Proceedings of the 16th meeting) and see para. 651. 

?Ibid (Proceedings of the 15th meeting). 
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and the possibility of Sir Aurel Stein being allowed to travel in Balkh for purposes 
of archaeological research. 1 

99. The aide memoire. — -An aide memoire t containing a summary of the 
intentions and wishes of the British Government regarding Afghanistan * was 
presented by Mr. Dobbs to the Afghan delegates at the close of the Conference : — 


'Note on proposals of the British and Afghan Governments discussed by the dele- 
gates of the two States at the Conference -held at Mussoorie, between the 

months of April and July 1920, as a prelimhiary to definite negotiations for 

a Treaty of Friendship » 

(1) It was agreed that it is in the mutual interest of both Governments that the Afghan 
State shall be strong and prosperous. 

(2) The British Government will be prepared to reiterate the undertaking, already given 
by them, to respect absolutely the integrity and independence of Afghanistan, both in in- 
ternal and external affairs, and to restrain to the best of their ability all persons within the 
British boundaries from taking action obnoxious to the Afghan Government. 

(3) The British Government expect that the Afghan Government will similarly under- 
take to prevent to the best of their ability all action within the boundaries of Afghanistan, 
■whether by their own subjects or by British subjects who are or may in the future be refugees 
from the British Dominions, or by subjects of other nations, which may tend to stir up strife 
.or produce enmity against the British Government within the boundaries of India. The 
British Government expect that the Afghan Government will undertake in particular to re- 
strain their subordinate officials and others from inciting the frontier tribes within the 
British boundaries against the British, to prevent to the best of their ability the passage 
through Afghan territory to the British frontier of arms and ammunition and of persons in- 
tending to raise an agitation against the British Government, to prohibit preparations within 
Afghan territory for making raids into British territory, to punish persons found guilty of 
^committing such raids, and to abstain themselves from all interference with tribes or persons 
on the British side of the frontier, and from all kinds of political propaganda within the 
British Empire. 

(4) If the Afghan Government were willing to give formal undertakings as set forth in 
the foregoing paragraph, then the British Government, in the event of a Treaty of Friendship 
;being signed, and in order to show their sympathy with the desire of the Afghan Govern- 
ment to develop their country, would be willing to consider, as part of a- Treaty of Friend- 
ship, the grant, for so long as the Afghan Government performed its undertakings to the 
satisfaction of the British Government, of assistance and concessions to Afghanistan on 
'the following lines : — 

(a) A yearly subvention of eighteen lakhs of rupees, 

(Z>) Ec-asonable assistance towards the education in Europe, at such plaees as might 
be agreed upon between the two Governments, of a moderate number of Afghan 
youths, to be selected by the Afghan Government with due regard to their 
educational qualifications. 

(c) Reasonable assistance, to be granted gradually, as financial and other circum- 

stances might permit, towards the construction in Afghanistan of railways, 
telegraph lines, and factories, and towards the development of mines. 

(d) Technical advice regarding irrigation. 

( e ) The manufacture and supply of specially prepared paper for the printing of 

Afghan currency notes and (if necessary) provision of machines for note 
printing. 

,</) Technical advice regarding the establishment of an Afghan Government or Com- 
mercial Bank, and regarding possibilities of improving the system of com- 
mercial credit in Afghanistan. 

( g ) The restoration of the privilege of importing arms and ammunition and military 

stores through India to Afghanistan, provided that the Government of Af- 
ghanistan shall first have signed the Arms Traffic Convention, and provided 
that such importation shall only be made in accordance with the provisions 
of that Convention. 

(h) The grant in respect of all goods imported into India at British ports for re- 

export to Afghanistan, and exported to Afghanistan by routes to be agreed 
upon between the two Governments, of a rebate at the time and place of 


ilbid (Proceedings of the I6th meeting). 
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export of the full amount of customs duty levied upon sueh goods,- subject 
to a deduction of not more than one-eighth of such duty as recompense for the 
'work of customs registration, and provided that such goods shall be trans- 
ported through India in sealed packages which shall not be broken before 
their export from India. 

(i) An undertaking to levy no customs duty on such goods of Afghan origin or manu- 

facture as may be lawfully imported into India, provided that such goods shall 
not he exempted from the levy of the present Khyber tolls, and from the levy 
of octroi in any Indian Municipality, in which octroi is, or may be hereafter, 
levied. 

( j ) An undert aking to permit the export from Afghanistan through India, in bond, 

and in sealed packages, by routes to be agreed upon between the two Govern- 
ments, of opium and charas produced and manufactured in Afghanistan, pro- 
vided that such opium and charas shall not be despatched from Indian ports- 
to any destination to Which the British Government are under an obligation to 
prohibit or limit the despatch of opium or charas. 

(h) The facilitating of the interchange of postal articles between India and Af- 
ghanistan, and arranging in accordance with a separate postal agreement for 
the establishment of offices of exchange on their frontiers, provided that neither 
Government shall be permitted to establish a post office in the territory of the 
other Government, 

(Z) Permission to establish at Peshawar and Quetta trading agencies- of the Afghan 
Government, provided that the personnel and property of the agencies shall be' 
subject to the operations of all British laws and orders and to the jurisdiction 
of British courts, and that they shall not be recognised by the British authori- 
ties as having afiy Official or privileged position. 

(m) Permission to establish Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, 
provided the Afghan Government permit the establishment of British Consu- 
lates at Jalalabad, Ghazni, and Kandahar. The Consuls of both, Governments, 
with their staffs, to enjoy all the privileges conceded by international practice 
to such officials. 


(5) In the event of the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship the British Government 
would be prepared, on its signature, to make the following gifts to the Afghan Govern- 
ment, as immediate and tangible tokens of the sincerity of their intentions 
Either the following : 

A 

(a) 160 miles of steel telegraph posts, with a double Wire, to be handed over' either at 

Cbaman or at Peshawar. 

(b) 10 new large motor lorries with spares. 

(c) 20 new touring cars with spares, American make, owing to difficulty in obtaining 

prompt delivery of new English cars-. 

(d) 300 soldiers’ pals (bivouack tents) . 

Or the following : 


B 

460 miles of steel telegraph posts with a double wire. (N. B . — This would be s uffi cient 
for the construction of a telegraph system from the British frontier to Kabul and from Kabul 
to Kandahar ; but it must be explained that immediate delivery could be made only of 160 
miles, which would suffice for the line from the British frontier to Kabul. The balance of 300 
miles eould not be made available in less than a year from now, owing to Shortage df material 
in India) . 


(6) The following points are reserved for further consideration at the time of nego- 
tiating a Treaty of Friendship : — 

(a) Permission to export from Afghanistan rouble notes through India to countries 

outside India where their entry is permitted. 

(b) Representation of the Afghan Government in London. 


100. Origin of the aide memoire.— During the discussions at Mussoorie 
some important correspondence had taken place between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Government of India and the British Representative, regarding the 
necessity of giving the Conference some tangible result, by informing the Afghan 
delegation of the British views as to the mutual obligations which should in future 
be undertaken by the British and Afghan Governments. 

On June 15 Mr. Dobbs had telegraphed : — 

. ’ the last £ew days 1 havo received numerous informal messages from the 

Afghan delegates begging me to represent to Government the serious disadvantages of 
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present limited scope of discussions Tarzi says that we should strike while 

the iron is hot, and by definitely laying down now, in explicit terms, what we are prepared 
to do for Afghanistan and what we expect of her, anchor Afghanistan to our side. He 
would then return to Afghanistan with these definite proposals and his Government 
could then decide immediately what its future policy shall be h 1 

This view was supported by the Government of India who remarked : — 

4 Besides the foregoing arguments there are the additional new facts that Suritz has 
now received definite authority to make Afghanistan an offer of money, arms and 

material There appears to he every probability that, if the adoption of this policy 

is not permitted, the Amir, in order to obtain funds without delay, may be forced into 

the arms of the Bolsheviks In the changed circumstances insistence on a further 

period of probation would not, in our opinion, be wise, and we think we should be em- 
powered to make a clear statement to Afghans of what we are prepared to give them in 
the shape of a subsidy, and what action we shall require of them in return \ 2 

This proposal was sanctioned, and resulted in the aide memoire which was 
presented to the Afghan delegates at the close of the Conference. 

101. Mr. Dobbs proposes to conclude Treaty at Mussoorie. — On July 13 how- 
ever Mr. Dobbs hearing of Jemal Pasha’s mission to Kabul went much 
further : — 

‘ The news regarding Jemal Pasha which was communicated yesterday seems to 
transform the situation radically. 

Firstly. Hitherto it has been the wish of the Soviet Government to keep our frontier 
in disorder only, and not to involve Afghanistan. Now a wish to push Afghanistan into 
war with us is definitely declared by them. 

Secondly. The presence of famous Turkish officer will reinforce -the influence of 

Suritz powerfully Would it not be best in the transformed situation to strike 

while the iron is hot and clinch the matter before the delegates leave, by negotiating and 

signing a definite treaty ? w r e should avoid loss of prestige by bargaining, and 

the Amir would he able to confront the Bolsheviks and Turks with a definite signed treaty 
and pledged word \ 3 

102. The Government of India decide against this. — That there was great 
force in Mr. Dobbs’ argument became evident during the subsequent negotiations 
at Kabul, when the Amir was able to confront us with 4 a definite signed treaty 
and pledged word ’ in favour of the Bolshevik's : — 

4 Amir said that his word had been given to Russians, and he felt it a matter of great 
difficulty to take it back ’ — 4 

but the Government of India were unable to accept these proposals. They consi- 
dered that the probabilities were in favour of the Afghans 4 discarding the Bol- 
sheviks and turning towards us and time was therefore 4 a factor in our 
favour’. 9 There were also practical difficulties of detail. Both the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government were definitely committed to the pro- 
gramme of the six months probation, and good behaviour by the Amir, before 
the negotiation of a Treaty of Friendship. Although it was now clear that this 
policy had been based on incorrect premises, neither Government could approve 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship, when all the conditions prescribed for it 
had been deliberately flouted by the Amir. In their telegram recommending 
the presentation of the aide memoire, the Government of India had assured the 
Secretary of State that 4 question of any immediate new agreement will not of 
course be entertained ’. 6 

Nor were they assured of S. Mahmud Tarzi’s authority to sign a Treaty 
at all. 

Mr. Dobbs was accordingly informed : — 

4 The amplest consideration has been given to your proposal by the Government of India, 
who recognise that there is much force in what you say. They regret however that your argu- 
ments do not convince them that the moment has come to give a rough draft treaty to the 
Afghan delegates to take back to Kabul, and still less to conclude here and now a permanent 

treaty It, will be for the Amir to take the next step, and if he asks us to negotiate a 

treaty of friendship, it will to some extent show his sincerity. The Government of India 

x TeL 74 (15-6-1920), from Chief Br. Rep. Mussoorie, to G. of I. (Progs. Jan. 1921, 26). 

-’Tel. 759 (19-6-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid., 41). 

3 Tel. 5622-49-M. (13-7-1920), from Ch. Br. Rep. Mussoorie, to G. of I. (ibid, 86). 

4 Tel. 85 (10-4-1921), from Br. Rep. Kabul, to G. of T. (A. S. V.-151). 

5 Minute by offg. For. Secy., to G. of I, (14-7-1920). (Progs. Jan. 1921, n. p. 31). 

«Tel. 759 (19-7-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid., 44). 
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have therefore come to the conclusion that the deputation should now go hack to Kabul 

with a written statement given to them by you. And on the basis of that aide memoire the 
Government of India are ready to negotiate at onee a treaty^ of friendship, if the Amir on 
his part is prepared to enter into negotiation on those terms .- 1 

103 Facilities for Amir to propose a Treaty— But although, as the Govern- 
ment of India had said, it was for the Amir to take the next step, they wished to 
give him every facility for taking it, and were not in favour of any more probation- 
ary periods : — 

< Suggestion has been made that His Excellency the Viceroy should reopen corres- 
pondence with the Amir immediately after the return of delegates to Afghanistan, and 
so facilitate next step towards a Treaty of Friendship \ 2 

‘ Sentence suggested by you would in all probability be interpreted as intention on 
our part to impose further probationary period, and I would therefore deprecate its subs- 
titution for the original ’. 3 

Accordingly ten days after the Afghan delegates had crossed the frontier 
on their return to Afghanistan, the Viceroy wrote a letter to the Amir of which 
the main significance lay in the sentence : — 

‘ I wish to assure you that if, after having fully considered this statement, 4 you de- 
sire to conclude a Treaty of Friendship, and if the attitude of your Government and offi- 
cials is clearly consistent with that desire, there will be no obstacle on the part of my Govern- 
ment to negotiating a Treaty ’. s 

104. The value of the Mussoorie Conference. — The Government of India, in 
their Despatch, forwarding a copy of the proceedings with Mr. Dobbs ’ report, 
wrote : — 

1 It may be claimed that some obstacles to the establishment of friendly relations have 
been removed, and that there is a hope of a better understanding with Afghanistan. 

***** * # 


In any event it is a great gain that the critical spring and summer of 1920 should have 
passed without any grave cause for anxiety on the frontier,' and to this'result the holding 
of the Mussoorie Conference has in our belief contributed ’. 6 


105. Two incidents (a) Death of Nasrullah. — Two events of some importance 
occurred in Kabul during this period. Nasrullah Khan, uncle of the Amir, who 
had been sentenced to imprisonment for life at the Kabul Darbar of April 13, 
1919 7 died in jail, having been poisoned, according to popular report, by order 
of the Amir. 


(b) The Safi Regiment plot.— In June 1920 the Safi Regiment, which was 
recruited from Tagao, was found to be organising a mutiny in favour of Inayat- 
ullah, whose mother was a Tagawi. It was reported that fourteen men were 
blown from guns, and the regiment disbanded. Inayatullab was kept in bis 
bouse under surveillance. 8 


106. Retrospect of the period. — After the Treaty of Rawalpindi the Amir 
was given six months as a period of probation, in which he was to show his desire 
for friendship by the fulfilment of certain conditions (paras. 86, 87). He flouted 
these conditions in order to show that ‘ peace without friendship is impossible ’ 
and that therefore the British Government could not afford to remain aloof from 
him (para. 88). The Government of India were then in a quandary. Their 
stipulations had been disregarded, but they could not stand aside and see the Amir 
throw himself into the arms of the Soviet Government, whose mission under Suritz 
was then in Kabul (para. 89) . On the other hand they were committed to the atti- 
tude that a Treaty of Friendship was impossible until the Ami r had shown the 
sincerity of his intentions (para. 84). 

As a compromise the Amir was invited to send a delegation to Mussoorie 
where outstanding points of difficulty were discussed, and the Amir was given in 
an aide memoire the basis on which the Government of India were prepared to 
negotiate a Treaty of Friendship (paras. 94—100). Although Mr. Dobbs’ pro- 
posal. that a definite treaty should be signed at Mussoorie was not approved faci- 
lities were given to tbe Amir to suggest the negotiation of such a Treaty (paras. 


(16-7-1920), from G. S. Simla, to G. S. Mussoorie (Progs. Jan. 1921, 90a). 
918 (23-7-1920), from G. of L, to Br. Rep. Mussoorie (ibid., 108). 

957 (30*7-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid., 128). 

*{♦.«., the aid® memoire). 

6 Khanta S. P. O, A. (9-8-1920 ) , from Viceroy, to Amir (Proers Jan 1920 i 
•Despatch Ko. 85, from G. of I., to S. of S. (ibid., 139). * *** 9ZL ’ 135) ' 

’Para. 38. 

®T4. 1699 (17-6-1920), from H.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs. Jan. 1921, 38). 
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PERIOD III 

FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MUSSOORTE CONFERENCE (24-7-1920) TO 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE BRITISH MISSION FROM AFGHANISTAN 
(4-12-1921). 


CHAPTER Vni. 

THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 

107. Turkey. — On August 10, 1920, the Treaty of Sevres was signed, together 
with the Tripartite agreement between Great Britain. France and Italy, regard- 
ing Anatolia. The struggle between the Greeks and Turks continued with vary- 
ing fortunes until September 16, 1921, when the Greek withdrawal began, 
which eventually resulted in the evacuation of Anatolia. 

Relations, between the AngoraU and Soviet Governments although occasionally 
strained, as in December 1920 over the respective claims of the two Govern- 
ments in Armenia, remained outwardly friendly, and were cemented by the 
signature of a Treaty at Moscow on March 16, 1921. It was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that as long before as the * Sykes-Picot Agreement ’ of 1916, 
jealousy in regard to the recognition of their several interests in Turkey had 
been at work among the Allies, and this tendency became even more marked aftei e 
the signature of the Treaty of Sevres. France and Italy showed signs of acting 
independently of Great Britain, and the conclusion of the Franklin-Bouillon 
agreement of October 20, 1921, by which France virtually abandoned her claims 
to the * zone ’ allotted her by the Tripartite agreement of Sevres, was a public 
advertisement of this divergence. Profiting by disunion among the Allies and 
the support of the Soviet, the Angoran Government steadily improved its posi- 
tion. 

It is not easy to state with certainty the precise nature of the relations 
between the leaders of the Union and Progress Party, comprising Enver, Talaat, 
Jemal, Khalil, and Nnri Pashas, and .the Soviet Government at this time. In 
January 1921, Talaat was in Switzerland and in touch with Berlin, Khalil 
at Tashkent, Jemal at Kabul, Nuri in the Caucasus, and Enver at Moscow all 
co-operating with the Bolsheviks in a campaign of anti-British intrigue and 
propaganda, and supplied with Bolshevik funds for the purpose.- It seems highly 
probable however, from Enver’s, subsequent activities and death in Turkestan, 
that the Turkish leaders Were in reality pursuing some Pan-Turanian designs 
of their own, and only waiting for a favourable turn of events to discard their 
role of Bolshevik agents. So far as the Pan-Islamic movement, as promoted by 
the C. U. P. leaders, served to damage British interests in the East, it suited 
the policy of the Soviet Government to support and finance it. There is evidence 
however to show that the Bolsheviks did not altogether trust either Enver or 
Jemal, and suspected them of Pan-Turanian designs Which threatened Russian 
predominance in the Central Asian States, and Trans-Caucasia. Mustapha 
Kemal while approving the Pan-Islamic movement as a cover for the Pan- 
Turanian, and consequently to this extent in sympathy with the C. U. P. leaders, 
was personally jealous of their influence, as endangering his own position. The 
Angoran Nationalists, C. U. P. leaders and Soviet Government were thus all 
co-operating in an uneasy association, based on their common hostility to Great 
Britain and the willingness of the Bolsheviks to finance any intrigue which would 
damage British interests, but tempered by mutual suspicion. The immediate 
objects of Jemal Pasha’s mission to Kabul are known to have been the re- 
organisation of the Afghan army, and the prosecution of intrigue, both among 
the tribes of the Indo-Afghan frontiers, and in India itself, through the agency 
of Haji Abdul Razzak, the Khilafat Committee, and Indian revolutionaries. 
One of these, Barkatullah, accompanied him to Kabul. Jemal Pasha left Kabul 
on September 2, 1921, and was assassinated at Tiflis on July 21, 1922. 

108. Russia. — The Soviet Government was busily engaged at this time in 
intrigue and propaganda against the British Empire ; Lenin, Trotsky and 
Tehitcherin openly denouncing Great Britain as their chief enemy, and the main 
obstacle to the spread of their doctrines. 
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In Trans-Caucasia and Turkestan they were consolidating’ their recent gams, 
and Moslem revolts in these regions were stamped out with ruthless ierocity. in 
August 1920 a revolution was organised in Bokhara, and the Amir overthrown. 
He, with hundreds of other refugees from Bolshevik oppression, fled eventually 
to Afghanistan, where the tale of their sufferings produced a profound im- 
pression, and served to open the eyes of the Afghan people to the true value of 
the Soviet’s professions of sympathy with Moslem peoples. It was at ^this 
juncture, and apparently in a revulsion of feeling caused by the Bokharan debacle, 
that the Amir invited a British mission to Kabul. 1 

The conclusion of peace with Poland in the antnmn of 1920 enabled the Soviet 
Government to initiate $ vigorous offensive against General Wrangel, who on 
November 14, was forced to evacuate Sebastopol. By the end .of 1920 the Bol- 
shevik Government had thus definitely established its power. 

In the following spring however European Russia was in the throes of eco- 
nomic collapse, followed in the summer by plague and famine. 

The Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement, concluded in March 1921, was published 
wiih a note addressed by Sir R. Horne to Krassin, setting forth the evidence 
available regarding the anti-British activities of the Russian Government. 
Tchifeherin in his reply undertook to avoid all action or propaganda hostile 
to Great Britain in the sense provided against by the agreement. 

The Russo-Afghan Treaty signed at Moscow on February 28, 1921, was rath 
fied by the Amir on August 14. 2 As the activities of which Sir R. Horne’s note 
had complained continued unabated, a second note was sent by Lord Curzon on 
September 7, 1921, detailing breaches of the Trade Agreement by the Soviet 
Government. For some time after this date the latter were more careful to 
conceal their hostile intrigues, which were however by no means abandoned. 

In October 1921, the Trjeaty of Kars was negotiated between Azarbaijan, 
Georgia, and Armenia oh the one side and Angora bn the other, with Russia as an 
i assenting party This Treaty, while formally recognising the independence 
of the Ti ans-Caucasian -Republics, really left them under fhe complete control 
of the Soviet Government. 


109. Persia. — The failure of the Persian Government to ratify the Anglos 
Persian agreement by the date fixed (December 31, 1920), was hailed as a triumph 
for Bolshevik diplomacy. The formation in February 1921 of Zia-ed-din’s 
ministry, which was regarded as being in sympathy with British aims, was 
followed by its fall in May, Rothstein, the Soviet Minister in Tehran, made full 
use of the consequent decline in British prestige to promote a campaign of anti^ 
British propaganda, which was rewarded with some success. The ris,e of Reza 
Khan to power in 1921 marked the beginning of the Nationalist regime, and the 
determination of Persia to free herself from foreign tutelage. . _ _ 

The reverses which British diplomacy suffered in Persia during' this period 
were duly noted in Kabul : — 

* Expressions used by Afghans made it clear that Persian situation is having a very 
pernicious effect already.’ 3 


110. Mesopotamia.— The Arab rising broke out on July 2, 1920. On Sep- 

tember 17, the India Office announced the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send a mission for the establishment of an Arab State in Iraq, and peace - ' 
was practically restored by the end of the year. ’ - 

111. Syria.— At the San Remo Conference in April 1920, France had been 

granted a mandate over Syria. The decision was opposed by Feisul as a breach 
.cf the promise of self-government, whieji, he claimed, extended to the whole of 
Syria. On July 15 French forces began hostilities against him, and on July 
2o occupying Damascus, overthrew the Arab National Government. Events in 
Mesopotamia and Syria during this period thus gave ample openings for Paii- 
Islamxe propaganda. ’ 


?* Morocco.— In July 1921, a Spanish army of 20,000 men was destroyed 
by Abdul Karim, the Riff leader, at Annual. The Spanish disasters were a 
severe Mow to European prestige, and the fortunes of Abdul Karim, as a Moslem 
leader striving to free his country from Western domination, were followed with 
interest m the Kabul newspapers. u 


ipar&s. 127, 128. 

2 Par&. 718. (Appx. STj. 

23 (28-1-1921) from Br. Bep., Kabul to G. of I. (A. S, IV 780). 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

A.— THE INTERNAL SITUATION. 

113. Alliance between Mr. Gandhi and the Ali brothers. — During the latter 
half of 1920 the alliance between the Ali brothers and Mr. Gandhi maintained its 
strength, and agitation connected with the Khilafat question and the non-co- 
operation movement became intensified. 

In July 1920, Mr. Gandhi added * Swaraj ’ to the objects to be achieved by 
non-co-operation, and in August the chief obstacle to the spread of the movement 
among the educated Hindu classes was removed by the death of Mr. Tilak. In 
September the National Congress accepted the principle of non-co-operation and 
resolutions were passed to put it into practice. Although these resolutions were 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance by professing followers of 
Mr. Gandhi, they produced a profoundly disturbing effect on political condi- 
tions. December 1920 found Mr. Gandhi still dominating the Congress and 
impelling it to favour the more extreme views of the Ali Brothers regarding the 
possibility of severing the British connection with India. The 4 National 
Volunteers 3 were organised at this time. These, although originally intended 
for social service and the maintenance of order at public meetings, soon developed 
into semi -military formations wearing uniforms and displaying a notable dis- 
regard of their leader’s precepts of 4 non-violence During the first half of 
1921 sporadic disorders and rioting occurred throughout India, while the 
speeches of the extremist leaders became extravagantly disloyal in tone. Mr. 
Mohammad Ali, for instance, in a speech at Madras stated that, if the Amir of 
Afghanistan invaded India to free her from the infidel, it would be the duty of 
Moslems to assist him. 

In May 1921 however Mr. Gandhi was granted several interviews by the 
Viceroy, Lord Reading, and the Ali Brothers apologised. Their repentance was 
short lived. In July, at the Khilafat Conference held at Karachi, their speeches 
Were more violent than ever advising the declaration of an Indian Republic, if 
the demands of the Khilafat party remained unsatisfied. They also called upon 
Moslem sepoys in the Army to desert. 

114. The Moplah rising. — On August 20, as a direct result of the Khilafat 
agitation, the^Moplahs, a Moslem community in Malabar, rose in revolt, murder- 
ing and forcibly converting Hindus wholesale. Khilafat flags were displayed 
and a KMlafat Kingdom proclaimed. Military force had to be used for "the 
suppression of the rebellion, and operations continued until February 1922 
when martial law was withdrawn. The Moplahs lost upwards of 3,000 in killed 
alone, while casualties among the troops totalled 169. 

Mr. Gandhi’s subservience to Moslem feeling, and the atrocities perpetrated 
on Hindus in the Moplah outbreak, now began to cause dissensions, in the extremist 
party, and to alienate his Hindu followers. 

115. Prosecution of the Ali brothers. — The prosecution in October of the 
Ali brothers, and their sentence to two years’ rigorous imprisonment caused no 
disturbance. 

116. The Bombay riots. — On November 17, the Prince of "Wales landed at 
Bombay, and on the same day, as a result of Mr. Gandhi’s- agitation, riots, broke 
out in the city, resulting in 450 casualties. 

117. The economic situation. — The economic position during this period 
was also one of considerable difficulty. At the close of the year 1920 the ex- 
change value of the rupee dropped to Is. 5 \d. and importers, who had entered 
into contracts when it stood at nearly double this figure, found payments em- 
barrassing. A trade slump had followed the boom of 1919, and the poor monsoon 
of 1920 caused a severe rise in the price of food grains. 

The year 1920-21 closed with a deficit of £18 millions. The monsoon of 1921 
was favourable but the trade depression continued throughout the year with- a 
steady fall in exports up to December. 

B.— THE SITUATION ON THE FRONTIER. 

118. Mohmands. — In spite of the agitation by the Haji of Turangzai the 
tribe remained steady, showing little sympathy with the 4 hi j rat 3 movement and 
actually looting some returning 4 muhajirin.’ 
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119. Afridis. — In October 1920 raids by Zakka Khel increased, and two 
British soldiers, were carried oft from Peshawar. They were returned without 
ransom at the end of November. 

In Ivohat on November 14 a serious outrage was committed by Mirzali, a 
well known raider. Lt.-Col. Foulkes, A.D,M.S., of Kohat was killed, and his wife 
so seriously injured that she died. 

Satisfactory progress was made with the general settlement, and in 
November the Zakka Khel jirga, the las,t recalcitrant section, came to terms. 
Throughout 1921 the tribe was generally amenable, in spite of the efforts of 
Mullah Said Akbar to obstruct work on the Khyber railway. 

Mirzali was expelled from his home by the Shalobar Kambar Khel, and his 
house burnt. 

In September the Afridis were invited to attend a jirga at Jalalabad by the 
Afghan Governor, flashim Khan, who had succeeded his brother Nadir Khan in 
August 1920. A certain number of the Kambar and Malikdin Khels attended^ 
but returned disappointed with their reception. 

120. Mahsuds. — In October 1920 contracts for work on the road to be con- 
structed up the Tank Zam were accepted by the Mahsud jirga, and the attitude 
of the tribe, except for a few recalcitrants, was> satisfactory. 

During 1921 however the intrigues of Haji Abdul Razzak and his agent 
Mullah Bashir succeeded, with the connivance of Shah Ma hm ud, the Governor 
of Khost, in causing many attacks on our convoys and lines of communications. 
The shelling of Makin and its vicinity in June prevented the recalcitrant 
Abdullais under Musa Khan from cultivating their crops, and by the end of 
December a settlement was effected with this sept lop. 

121. Wana Wazirs.: — The Wana Wazirs had been responsible tor most pf the 
raiding carried out in Zhob during the latter half of the Afghan War, includ- 
ing the disaster at Kapip on July 15-16, 1919, where our casualties amounted 
to over 100, with the loss of two guns. They were greatly under the influence 
of Haji Ahdur Razzak who had come from Kabul with Colonel Shah baulah for 
purposes of <m^-Bntish intrigue. _ In September they surrounded Drazinda post 
and m October attacked Kaur Bridge Camp causing ninety casualties* A 

Pn October 10th the jirga was given the terms of settlement, and an interval 
of one month allowed for compliance. The jirga failed to attend’ within this 
period and a column advanced to Wana. Qn November 20 the jirga accepted 
the terms hut subsequently failed to carry out its undertakings, and operations 
against the tribe became necessary in February 1921. The terms were finally 
accepted m September, and the regular troops at Wana replaced by Khassadars 
on ileeember 1. 


122. The districts. How badly the administration of the North-West 
± rontier Province m the tribal areas had been shaken by the Third Afghan War 
was shown by the orgy of successful raiding, which continued in the settled 
districts long after peace had been concluded. ' " 

In 1919-20 611 raids were reported, with casualties amounting to 690 British 
subjects killed or wounded, and 463 kidnapped. In 1920-21 the figures 
although showing an improvement to 391 raids, '310 killed and wounded S 

restOTation border. evidence tijat much stilX remained to be done for the 

m , X ??’ Baluchistan.— -In June 1920 the abduction of Sher Zaman Naib 
Tahsildar occurred, followed two months later, by that of Mr Shriven^’ FrSn 
1920 *> ^“ch 1921 tl^e was little raiding, and good propels ^as maS 

S“ 3^ MS 

resuhfco^§tioM*^^^ > bei^m e a ^M^fl®ion 1 t^ e no^fe^ a j ) Qj^y Ced »> 
penetrated a hundred miles ‘into British terfitor^ * ^ eleV6n ^ ays and 

put by the Shahjui W azirs. 2 S ^ovembei 25 the Barshor raid was carried 

*Para. 125. “ — 

188 . 



OHAPTEP X. 

NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 


124. Afghan Diplomatic Missions. — During the interval between the close 
of the Mussoorie Conference (July 24, 1920), and the departure of the British 
Mission co Kabul (January 5, 1921), two incidents illustrated the determination 
of the Amir to enter into free and direct diplomatic relations with other 
countries. 

(a) As long before as June 4, 1919, General Muhammad AVali Khan had 

■arrived at Tashkent, 1 at the head of a mission bound for Moscow, 
where he conducted the preliminary negotiations for the Russo- 
Afghan Agreement. His nominal appointment was Envoy to 
Bokhara and he had returned to Tashkent in June 1920. On July 
2o. 1920 he again left for Moscow where he eventually concluded 
the Treaties with Russia and Angora. 

( b ) On August 1, 1920 2 the Consul-General, Kashgar, reported the arrival, 

in July, of an Afghan mission to China led by Abdul Karim Khan* 
and including the notorious Mahendra Partab. This mission, con- 
veying letters from the Amir, was intended to negotiate a Treaty of 
Friendship with the President of the Chinese Republic. 

125. The cases of Mr. Scriven and Sher Zaman, Naib-Tahsildar, Zhob. — 

Some correspondence took place at this time between the Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India and the Afghan Foreign Minister, regarding the 
abduction to Afghanistan of Sher Zaman, Naib-Tahsildar of Zhob by marauders 
from Mukur on June 10, and of Mr. Scriven, Assistant Engineer, who was kid- 
napped in August from Kundi station on the Nushki railway. 

An evasive reply by S. Mahmud Tarzi 3 in which lie attempted to bargain fo r 
the redress of the raiders’ grievances, before returning the captives, evoked a 
warning from the Foreign Secretary that his * delay in ordering the release of 
these two British officers is regarded by His Excellency the Viceroy as a grossly 
unfriendly act \ 4 

Mr. Scriven and Sher Zaman were eventually released, and returned to 
British territory on October 26th, 1920. 

126. Arrival of Jemal Pasha in Kabul. — On October 27, Jemal Pasha arrived 
in Kabul, at the head of a special Turkish mission, the objects of which have 
already been indicated. 5 

Throughout his stay in Kabul he was apparently in close liaison with the 
Russian Legation, and his influence was reported by Sir H. Dobbs to be consistent- 
ly directed to the obstruction of the Anglo- Afghan Treaty negotiations, 6 

127. Question of defensive alliance with Afghanistan and of gift of muni- 
tions to her. — In September the Government of India received information that 
the excitement caused in Kabul by the revolution in Bokhara might shortly lead 
the Amir to press for the conclusion of a formal agreement With the British 
Government. It was anticipated that such overtures might be directed to secure 
either a defensive alliance, or else a free supply of arms and ammunition. The 
Government of India held that the first alternative was impracticable, but were 
inclined to grant the second : — 

* In return we would insist, of course, on immediate signature of friendship treaty 
on lines already laid down, on sincere co-operation on Indian frontier between Afghans 
and ourselves, and, so long as Bolshevist menace to Afghanistan may subsist, on continuous 
friendly interchange of views on joint policy.’ 7 


iTel. 862 (12-6-1919), from Viceroy to S. of S. (Progs. Aug. 1919, 250). 

2 Letter 214-1920 (1-8-1920), from C. G., Kashgar, to G. of I. (A. S. rV, 605). 
^Letter 12 (21-9-1920), from Af. For. Min., to For. Secy, to G. of I. ( ibid., 617). 

4 Letter 42-P.O. (7-10-1920), from For. Secy, to G. of I. to Af. For. Min. (ibid., 625). 
sPara. 107. 

«Para. 195. 

7 TeL 1139 (24-9-1920), from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. IV, 615). 
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In reply t ho Secretary of State expressed a preference for a gift of money to 
one of arms, and concluded: — 

* IVe must take care to prevent Afghans from manoeuvring into position of keeping 
m with both sides, and, while evading corresponding obligations, deriving material assistance 
xrom both. ?1 

128. Amir invites a British Mission to Kabul. — On October 6, the Amir 
addressed the Viceroy inviting ‘ trustworthy representatives invested with 
power to conclude a Treaty 9 to Kabul. 1 2 At the same time S. Mahmud Tarzi 
wrote to the effect that the Amir would prefer an Englishman, rather than an 
Indian, to be empowered to sign the proposed Treaty. 3 

129. Conditions proposed by Government of India for acceptance of this 
invitation— The Government of 'India, after discussing the arguments for, and 
against, acceptance of this proposal, concluded that the former out-weighed the 
latter, but proposed certain conditions as precedent to the despatch of a mission 
to Kabul. These conditions included the following 

(1) That the British Mission be authorised from the outset to use the 

title of ‘ His Majesty ’ in referring to the Amir. 4 

(2) That, as the mission would he sent only on the understanding that the 

stipulations made in the Mussoorie aide memoire were accepted by 
the Amir, the latter sjiould be informed accordingly. 

^3) That no suspension of operations against the Wana Wazirs could be 
entertained, and that the fact should be made clear to the Amir. 

(4) That a British wireless installation and operators should be taken to 
Kabul, and employed by the Mission during the- negotiations. 5 

It was now pointed out that, in view of recent developments, and particular^ 
ly of the probable ratification in the near future of the Russo- Afghan Agreement, 
a rupture between the Bolshevists and the Amir over the Bokharan question 
appeared unlikely, and that therefore an immediate decision as to the supply 
of arms to the Afghan Government was no longer necessary. 

130. Government of India contemplate possibility of British subsidy simul- 
taneously with Bolshevik subsidy. — The Government of India wept on to suggest 
that, even if ihe Bolshevik agreement provided for the payment of an annual 
subsidy to the Amir, this should not be held to preclude, the simultaneous gTant 
of financial assistance to him by the British Government : — 

‘ Contest of influence in Afghanistan between the Bolsheviks and ourselyes consequent 
on such an arrangement would no doubt be found inconvenient, and eventually might 
prove embarrassing. 

But we Lave now tp choose either absolute aloofness from Afghanistan, or participa- 
tion with Bolsheviks in financing Afghan Government, and developing the country ; 
unless we declare war on Afghanistan with a view to expelling Bolshevik influence, a 

st ep which would probably involve us in hostilities with the Bolsheviks as well The 

exclusive domination of Afghanistan, which we should doubtless much prefer, has been 
rendered impossible by development of events, unless we go to war. ?6 

131. Disclosure of Russo- Afghan Treaty terms to be made by Amir. — The 

Government of India however noticed the desirability of obtaining accurate 
information as to the contents of the Russo-Afghan Agreement, before proceed- 
ing to negotiate a Treaty of Friendship with the Amir: ' 

‘ We should make quite sure before renewed discussion of agreement with Afghanistan, 
.whether she has actually signed an agreement with the Bolsheviks, and if so, that provisions 
inconsistent with our interests are not included in it.’ 

It was accordingly proposed to add another condition to those mentioned 
above 7 requiring the Amir to disclose the terms of the Russo-Afghan Agree- 
inent. 8 

1 5 Tel. 2284 (4-10-1920), from S. of S. to Viceroy. (A. S. IV, 622). 

^Letter from Amir to Viceroy, 2 (6-10-1920) {ibid., 631). 

•better 16 (7-10-1920), from Af. For. Min., to For. Secy, to G-. of I. (ibid. 632'! 

4 Para. 729 (Appx. IV). " > >* 

•Tel. 1201 ( 15-10-1920), from Viceroy to* S. of S. (A. S. IV, 633). 

x 6 Tel. 1214 (12-10-1920), from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid., 640). 

7 Uarn. 129. 

•Tel, 1214 (12-10-1920), from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. IV, 640). 
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132. His Majesty’s Government agree to request for disclosure but negative 
Simultaneous subsidies.— The Secretary of State in his reply agreed: 

‘ That a clear statement must be obtained from the Amir as to his position vis a vis the 
Bolshevik Government as an indispensable preliminary to the resumption of negotiations . 5 

But was not agreeable to the possible grant of a British subsidy to the Amir, 
if one was already being paid to him by the Soviet: 

‘ His Majesty’s Government agree that our coming to terms with 

Afghanistan need not necessarily be precluded by the mere existence of relations of a 
friendly character between the Afghan Government and the Bolsheviks, but the pretence 
of accepting plea of Bolshevik assistance in developing Afghanistan will not serve any 
purpose, vdien the fact that Bolshevik policy is inspired solely by the desire to damage us 
is a matter of common knowledge. Therefore, if it should turn out to be true that an 
agreement, on the lines indicated by evidence now at Our disposal, has actually been 
concluded between Afghans and Bolsheviks, and that the former are not prepared to 
repudiate it, it Would be impossible for us to contemplate Treaty of Friendship with 
Amir, involving renewal of his subsidy or grant of material assistance to his Government. 
In effect, to do this would be to subsidise a movement, which has for its declared aim die 
destruction of the British Empire . 51 

133. Treaty of friendship impossible if Bolshevik Consulates established at 
Ghazni and Kandahar.- — The Government of India agreed that a Treaty of 
[Friendship would be quite impossible if, as was believed to be provided in the 
Russo-Afghan Agreement, Bolshevik Consulates were established at Kandahar 
mid Ghazni. They expressed a doubt however whether this provision was 
irrevocable . 2 The Viceroy accordingly wrote to the Amir : — 

* We have reason to believe that amongst other clauses the Bolshevists have stipulated 
for instance for the location of their Consulates at Ghazni and Kandahar in return for a 
subsidy. My friend, I find it difficult to believe that these Bolshevist claims can be 
founded on fact, for you will readily realise that, should any such agreement have been 
concluded in fact, it would render the conclusion of a friendship treaty between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan impossible . 5 

The letter ended with an intimation that, if the Wana Wazirs did not accept 
the terms offered them, it had been unalterably decided to take punitive measures 
against them . 3 

134. The Amir evades disclosure hut gives assurance as to Consulates. — The 

Amir in his leply merely reiterated his wish to live at peace with all the world, 
and insisted on his freedom to enter into the usual international arrangements 
with other countries, adding an assurance that no Consulate, which might be 
established in Afghanistan, would be permitted to indulge in improper 
activities :* — 

* Consequently any Government which may wish to locate a Consulate in Afghanistan, 
and especially when it wishes to establish friendly relations with it, the location of such a 
Consulate will necessarily have as its foundation the same rules ; namely, that it should 
not interfere m the political affairs of Afghanistan and of its neighbouring Governments 

and should do them no harm I confidentially assure Your Excellency that, just 

as this matter of the Russian Consulates at Kandahar and Ghazni has not yet been 
formally and finally arranged, so they will never he established for the purpose of causing 
harm to, and creating mischief in, the Dominions of Your Excellency’s Government . 5 

135. The Amir asks for suspension of action against Wana Wazirs. — The 

Amir further suggested that action against the Wazirs should be deferred, 
pending the result of discussions with the British Mission . 4 

136. The Government of India are prepared to waive disclosure, as condi- 
tion of despatch of a British Mission to Kabul. — The view taken by the Govern- 
ment of India of the Amir’s reply was as follows: 

* Amir has failed to comply with our stipulation that the terms of his agreement 
with the Bolsneviks should be furnished to us. 

But on only important point of draft agreement known to us, which is directed 
definitely against British interests, namely, contemplated establishment at Ghazni and 
Kandahar of Bolshevik Consulates, his assurance that final decision has not yet been 
reached, seems to us to be genuine, and to indicate that he is open to enter into diseussion 


iTel. (29-10-2920), from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. IV, 651). 
-Tel. 1266 (1-11-1920), from Vieeroy to S. of S. {ibid., 652). 
^Letter 6-P.O.A. (7-11-1920), from Vieeroy to Amir {ibid, 607). 
^Letter 3 (16-11-1920), from Amir to Viceroy {.ibid., 675). 



and negotiations on that point As to Wazir expedition, it "would of eourse have 

been impossible to accept suggestion of Amir," but difficulty seems now to have been 
removed by Wazirs’ submission.’ 

The Government of India dwelt on the dangerous consequences of persisting 
in the demand for disclosure of the Russo- Afghan treaty terms, and of a probable 
refusal by the Amir. They concluded : — 

‘ On review of all these considerations we earnestly trust that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consent to Mission being despatched immediately ,’ 1 

137. Reluctant assent by His Majesty’s Government. — This waiver by the 
Government of India of a condition which they had themselves suggested did 
not commend itself to His Majesty’s Government : — 

1 His Majesty’s Government still entertain serious misgivings regarding the proposal 

which you make In any ease Amir is guilty of deliberate evasion in nqt replying 

to our definite lequests, and, once our Mission is at Kabul, the risk remains that our hands, 
will be forced again and again by .consideration that almost any concession on our part is 
to be preferred to not securing any agreement at all,’ 

His Majesty’s Government, the Secretary of State went on to say, con- 
sidered that to insist on the Amir giving a definite answer to the question put 
to him held out the best hope of arriving at a permanent settlement, hut they 
did not feel justified in overriding the Government of India’s considered judg- 
ment in the matter, and authorised the acceptance of the Amir’s invitation if 
on mature consideration the Government of India adhered to their view. 2 

138. The Viceroy accepts the Amir’s invitation. — The Viceroy, acting on the 
discretion thus allowed him, replied to the Amir intimating that the Mission 
would be sent as soon as possible. 3 

139. Certain points referred to Secretary of State. — Four points were thbfi. 
referred to the Secretary of State, a s requiring urgent consideration — 

(1) Whether the Mission could be authorised to use the title of 1 His 

M a jestv ’ with reference to the Amir. 

This concession was, the Secretary of State replied, to be withheld until 
the conclusion of a satisfactory Treaty. 4 

(2) Whether the Amir should be informed that any Treaty concluded 

would have to be published under Article |8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, 

It was agreed by His Majesty’s Government that the Amir should be 
so informed. 

(3) Whether the Amir could be allowed diplomatic representation in 

London. 


(4) Whether a minor rectification of the frontier at Torkh a m could be 
granted. 

The Secretary of State reluctantly agreed that the last two points might 
be conceded, if absolutely necessary, and then only in return for an adequate 
quid pro quo in each case. 5 

140. Arrival qf Mission at Kabul.— The British Mission arrived in Kabul on 
January 7, 1921.° 


141. Negotiations in Kabul. — It is unnecessary to trace in minute detail the 
devious course of the negotiations in Kabul, which opened on January 13th, and 
ffiosed with the signature of the Treaty on November 22nd, 1921. The bearing 
of these discussions on the more important questions arising from the present 
state of Anglo- Afghan relations is indicated in Part H. 

There were three alternative forms of Treaty, towards which the negotia- 
tions at one time or another veered. Not that there was any orderly progress 
in the discussions by which the first, and then the second were successively exa- 
puned and discarded, and the third finally accepted. On the Afghan side there 


«Jw S and 72B"Up^ 0) iv)? m Vleer ° y ^ - 

1420 fl2 ‘ 12 ‘ 1920) 4162 <19-12-1920), from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. IV, 690 and 
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was constant bluffing, shifting of ground, and changes of front, with dramatic 
interventions by the Amir, and pretended supersession of the Chief Afghan re- 
presentative. The British attitude on the other hand developed some modifica- 
tions during the course of the discussions, while the existence of i different 
shades of view between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India 1 was apparent throughout, and increased the difficulties of Sir H. Dobbs’ 
task. 

142. The three alternative Treaties. — 

(1) The ‘ Maximum ’, or 4 Exclusive ’ Draft Treaty. 

Preamble* — Purpose of Treaty is stated to be 4 the strengthening of ties of 
friendship \ 

Clause 1 . — Mutual certification of independence. Guarantee of assistance 
by British Government to Afghanistan in event of unprovoked aggression upon 
latter by Third Power. Co-operation promised by Afghan Government in 
maintenance of peace on North-West Frontier of India. 

Clause 2, — Acceptance of Indo- Afghan Frontier as indicated in Art. V of 
Treaty of Rawalpindi, subject to minor realignment in favour of Afghanistan 
at Torkham. 

Clause 5.— -Diplomatic representation in Kabul and London, but Afghan 
Minister in London would ordinarily conduct diplomatic relations with Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

Clauses 4 arid 5. — Establishment of Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi 
and Bombay, and of British Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad. Rights of 
Consuls. 

Clause 6 — Exclusion of Consulates of any Third Power from East and 
South Afghanistan ; and in India, from the North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10. — Certain concessions as to free importation of aims to 
Afghanistan, and exemption from customs duties of goods imported to Afghanis- 
tan. 

Clause 11. — Establishment of Afghan Trade Agencies at Peshawar, Quetta, 
and Parachinar, with agreement for establishment of British Trade Agencies in 
Afghanistan as might be subsequently arranged. 

Clause 12. — Postal facilities. 

Clause 13. — Reciprocal supply of information regarding major operations 
intended against Frontier Tribes, the concern of either party with the welfare 
of the Tribes within the border of the other being admitted. Interchange of 
visits by Frontier Officers. 

Clause 14. — Undertaking by Afghan Government to abstain from inter* 
ference with tribes on British side of Frontier, to prevent intrigues against 
and raids on British territory, and to punish raiders. 

Undertaking by British Government to prevent persons in British territory 
from taking action obnoxious to Afghan Government, and to abstain from inter- 
ference with persons on Afghan side of Frontier. 

Undertaking by both parties to abstain from political propaganda in 
territories of the other. 

Clause 15. — Reciprocal declaration that neither party has concluded, or 
intends to conclude with Third Power any agreement directed against the other. 
Undertaking to exchange views before concluding with Third Power any agree- 
ment which affects the mutual interests of the Parties. 

Clause 16. — Grant of annual subsidy of 40 lakhs of rupees to Afghanistan, 
with a single gift of telegraph material sufficient for a double line from Landi 
Kotal to Herat via Kabul and Kandahar. 

Clause 17. — Saving obligations under Covenant bf League of Nations or 
Convention on freedom of transit. 


iTel. (560 f 3-2-1921), from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. IV 790). 
2(A. S. VI. 174-A.). 
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Letters attached to the Treaty. 

No. 2.— (From Afghan Foreign Minister). Notifies decision of Afghan 
Gover nm ent to break off political relations with Russia. 

No. 3.— (From British Representative). In view of breach with Russia 
promised in letter No. 2, undertakes to provide Afghanistan with munitions 
(including rifles, Lewis guns, light artillery, ammunition, and aeroplanes). 

No. 4. (From British Representative). In return for severance of Afghan 

relations with Russia, notifies modification of Frontier policy and consequential 
announcements to Maksuds and to Wazirs of Wairat. 

Nos. 3, 6', 7 . — Elucidate Clause 15. 

No. 8. — (From British Representative). Expresses regret at impossibility 
of including in Treaty mention of Turkish Peace Terms, but gives assurance of 
good intentions of British Government in regard to Turkey. 

(2) The * Pis aller ’ Draft Treaty. 1 

Preamble as in Treaty (1). 

Clause 1 . — Certification by British Government of internal and external 
independence of Afghanistan. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 . — As in Treaty (1). 

Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10 : — As in Treaty (I) except that free importation of arms 
will be dependent on signature by Afghanistan of Arms Traffic Convention. 

Clauses 11, 12. — As in Treaty (1). 

Clause 13 . — As in Treaty (1) but containing neither admission of reciprocal 
interest in tribes, nor provision for exchange of visits by Frontier Officers. 

Clause 14. — As in Treaty (1). 

Clause 15. — As in Treaty (l), but without provision for exchange of views 
before conclusion of any agreement affecting mutual interests. 

Clause 16 . — Grant of annual subsidy of 25 lakhs of rupees with single gift 
of telegraph material sufficient for a double line from Landikotal to Kandahar 
via Kabul. 

Clause 17.—. As in Treaty (1). 


Letter attached to the Treaty: 

(From British Representative). * In view of the requests, received from 
the Afghan Government for information regarding the intentions of the British 
Government with respect toWaziristan ’ specifies the announcements to be made 
to Mahsuds and to Wazirs of Wana. 

(3) The ' Minimum ’ or ‘ Gentlemanly *• Treaty (as finally signed).. 

Preamble. — Purpose of Treaty is stated to be ‘ the establishment of 
neighbourly relations 

Article 1 . — Reciprocal certification of internal and external independence. 
Article 2. — As in Treaty (2). 

Indi^Offitf ^ '^ rea ^ r without proviso regarding dealings with? 

Article 4 . — As in Treaty (2). 

•*n f* — Correspond, with minor modifications, to clauses 7 8 9; 

10 of Treaty (2). ’ ’ 9 

■n f Claus ell, without provision, regarding future 

British Trade Agencies in Afghanistan. s s e 

Article 10. — As in Treaty (2) Clause 12. 

Article 11.— As in Treaty (2) Clause IS. 

Article 12.— Provides for conclusion of a Trade Convention. 

Letter attached to the Treaty. 

(wirnminT Representative). Gives assurance that British 

tmn ^ exei : CISe n &ht of stoppage of arms intended for transoorta- 

the °° Vemment of Afghanistan’s policy U P ”un- 
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No. 2 . — (From Afghan Foreign Minister). Undertakes to furnish list of 
arms to British Minister in Kabul previously to importation. 

No. 3 . — (From Afghan Foreign Minister). Undertakes, in return for 
customs exemptions granted in Article 7, to prevent establishment of Russian 
Consulates 3 4 * in positions or territories of Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kanda- 
har 

No. 4 . — (From British Representative). 4 As conditions of the Frontier 
tribes of the two Governments are of interest to the Government of Afghanis- 
tan ’ assurance is given that British Government has every intention of treating 
the frontier tribes generously, provided they abstain from outrages. 

143. The three Treaties compared. — The distinctive features of the three 
Treaties may be briefly summarised. The ‘ Exclusive ’ or 4 Maximum Treaty , 
was based on the requirements of the British Government, as defined by 
the Secretary of State, during the negotiation of the Treaty of Rawal- 
pindi. 1 It aimed at the discontinuance of political relations between the Soviet 
and Afghanistan; the exclusion of Russian Consulates from East and South 
Afghanistan; and the cessation of Afghan intrigues on the British side of the 
Durand line. The price to be paid was a subsidy double that paid to Amir 
Habibullah ; certain military commitments in the event of aggression on Afghanis- 
tan by a Third Power which the treaty itself would render probable ; and lastly, 
the recognition of the Amir’s right to represent the cause of our tribes, together 
with an admission of his success in doing so. 

Hie ‘ Pis aller ’ was based on the Mussoorie 4 aide memoire and aimed at 
the control of anti-British elements in Afghanistan, rather than at their exclu- 
sion from the country 2 . It envisaged the maintenance of friendly relations by 
the Amir with the Soviet and the British Government simultaneously. In 
return for exclusion of the Russian Consulates from East and South Afghanis- 
tan, and an undertaking to cease intrigue on the British side of the frontier, it 
offered a subsidy slightly larger than that paid to Amir Habibullah. 

The 4 Gentlemanly ’ Treaty secured no elimination of Bolshevik influence; 
nor any undertaking by the Afghan Government to sever all connection with 
the Frontier tribes on the British side of the border, although an indication 
was given that any policy which was unfriendly or provocative might lead to 
stoppage of the importation of arms ; while no liability' as regards either a 
subsidy or military assistance w T as incurred. A letter attached to the Treaty 
secured the conditional exclusion of Russian consulates from Jalalabad, Ghazni 
and Kandahar. This Treaty was, it is important to notice, since the dis- 
t hud ion has a very pra ctical meaning to the Afghan mind, not a treaty of 
4 friendship ’ at all, but merely 7- one of 4 neighbourly relations ’ 3 . 

144. Subsidiary proposals. — Besides these three main alternatives there 
wore two minor proposals put forward at different stages of the negotiations: — 

{a) the 4 modified clean-cut ’ 4 , which was an emasculated form of the 
4 exclusive ’ Treaty, and, although intended to circumscribe Russian 
penetration and influence, allowed the retention of a Russian 
Minister at Kabul ; 

(b) an exchange of Ministers without a Treaty at all. 6 

145. The first phase of the negotiations. Summary. — January 13 — April 5, 
1021). The first phase of the negotiations began -with a private meeting between 
the Amir, S. Mahmud Tarzi and Sir H. Dobbs on January 5- 13, 1921. It comprised 
t)ie discussion of an Afghan Draft Treaty, the provisions of which were entirely 
incompatible with the 4 pledge ’ given by S Mahmud Tarzi previously to the 
arrival of the Mission, that the outstanding points of difference between the two 
Governments were only 4 trivial the consideration of the Draft ( 4 pis aller ’) 
British Treaty ; the presentation of Sir R. Horne’s note to Krassin and its re- 
action on the Kabul negotiations ; the production of an amended Afghan draft 
stated by S. Mahmud Tarzi to be 4 absolutely' final ’ and by Sir Henry Dobbs to 
be 4 wholly unacceptable ’, and the resulting deadlock (April 5, 1921). 

146. Course of the first phase. — On January 13, Sir H. Dobbs communicated to 
the Amir and S. Mahmud Tarzi the information at his disposal regarding the 
Russo- Afghan negotiations, and the objects of Jemal Pasha’s Mission to Kabul, 


3 Paras. 56, 57. 
2 Para ,j i. 95, 99. 
3 Paras. 1P1, 192. 

4 Para. 161. 

6 Para. 185. 
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and pressed for a statement of Afghan policy. The Amir evaded si direct reply, 
hut offered an assurance that the Bolshevists would not be allowed by lreaty 
to undertake action considered to be hostile to the British Government. 

147. The Conference of January 18— On January 18, Six H. Dobbs and 
Colonel Muspratt had a conference with S. Mahmud Tarzi and Nadir Khan.- 
The Afghan representatives gave assurances that 

(1) ratification of the Russo- Afghan Treaty had not yet taken place, and 
that, even if it were ratified in Moscow, the Amir could decline to ratify. 

(2) if the Amir were satisfied of British friendship, he would decline to- 
ratify clauses hostile to the British Government. 

(3) Jemal Pasha's mission was to reorganise the Afghan Army, and he 
would not be permitted to intrigue with the Frontier Tribes. Nadir Khan 
pressed for some concession to Afghan pretensions in connection with the British 
frontier tribes, 

148. The first Afghan draft.— At the first and second official meetings held 
on January 20 and 24 respectively an Afghan Draft Treaty was discussed. 
Its provisions included : — payment of four crores thirty six lakhs to the Amir as- 
compensation for expenses incurred by Amir Habibullah during the Great War, 
a plebiscite of British frontier tribes with a view to * self-determination ’ as 
to the form of their future government, and a British undertaking that the 
Turkish Treaty would be amended. 1 

On Sir H. Dobbs pointing out that this draft differed fundamentally from 
the stipulations of the Mussoorie aide memoire 2 ,^ S. Mahmud Tarzi said that it 
was ‘ merely paper scheme put forward with a view to discussion ’. The differ- 
ence, however, was so radical that Sir H. Dobbs anticipated an immediate break- 
down of the negotiations. He made it clear that in this event the relations bet- 
ween the two Governments would not be those which bad supervened on the- 
Treaty of Rawalpindi : — 

* From the day the Rawalpindi Treaty was signed we have exercised the greatest 
forbearance regarding numerous incidents. In future any measure which we may con- 
sider to be necessary for our security or our honour will be taken without hesitation ’. s 

149. The £ tribal face saver b — At the Conference on January 18, Nadir Khan 
had said : — 4 We have made promises to the tribes. They are our coreligionists, 
and our own flesh and blood. We cannot abandon them. 4 ’ The problem was 
now therefore bow to make some concession to Afghan sentiment on this point, 
by which the Amir could save his face with the tribes. This proposed concession 
came to be known in the subsequent correspondence as 4 the tribal face saver 

The Chi ef Com missioner, N. W. F. Province, recorded his opinion that only 
two courses were open, either to insist on absolute non-interference with our 
tribes by the Afghan Government, or else to offer a concrete concession. He in- 
clined to the second alternative and suggested an undertaking to be given for 
withdrawal from Wana. 5 & 


. , Tiie ? lause drafted by Sir H. Dobbs as a 4 face saver ’ provided for reciprocal 
information by the two Governments regarding any measures which mio-ht 
appear necessary for maintenance of order among the tribes on their common 
frontier, and for the periodical exchange of visits between British and Afghan 
frontier officers.® 6 

This draft clause was, subject to a minor modification, approved bv the 
Government of India f but the Secretary of State took exception to the follow- 
ing phrase which occurred in it : — The tribes of Afghan origin whose welfare 
has always been of close interest to the sentiment of the Afghan nation \ 

The Secretary of State wrote: — 

_ p J + u!r 0P0Sal t0 ? eo f nise forma % the right of the Afghans to interest themselves in 
our Pathans, on grounds of common nationality, appears to me to he a point of the first im- 
portance. Surely this is a step of special significance. It is in effect a vital departure 

^ 25 ’ 1 “ 1921 ^ from Br - Eep ‘> Kab A to G. of I. (A. S. IV 767.) 

o' n (3 ?rir 1921 } ’ fr0m Br * Re P*’ Kabul , to G. of I. (A. S. IV 784) 

} Br ' ^ Kabu1 ' to G * o£ L 773). y 

from F-> to G. of I. (ibid., 818). 

^ Rep ’> Kaim1 ’ to G - o£ L soa). 

lei. loo (10-2-1921), from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid., 816). 
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from our altitude on tribal questions hitherto consistently maintained and in nay opinion 
it is highly desirable to uphold \ 1 

S. Mahmud Tarzi then gave Sir H. Dobbs 4 a private assurance ’ that a 
settlement on the lines of his draft 4 face saver ’ would be accepted by Afghanis- 
tan, 4 if she were satisfied as to other clauses ’ of the Afghan draft Treaty.- 

150. The 4 pis aller ’ draft. — On February 18, Sir H. Dobbs telegraphed his 
first draft of a ‘ pis aller ’ Treaty on the lines of the Mussoorie aide memoire. 3 

In an important telegram, dated February 19, the Secretary of State 
expressed himself alarmed by the course which discussions were apparently 
taking. The Afghan tactics of aiming at piecemeal concessions would, he 
thought, result in spinning out negotiations until receipt of ratification of the 
Russo- Afghan Treaty: — 

4 Inference may perhaps be drawn that Afghans on their side intend to ratify. I 
therefore think that they should be reminded that His Majesty’s Government have no in- 
tention of concluding Treaty with them unless they are completely satisfied as to the terms 
of Treaty with Bolsheviks, and that rupture of negotiations with us will be the inevitable 
consequence of ratification of Bolshevik Treaty without communication to us of text, as 
proposed to be ratified ’. 4 

Sir H. Dobbs commenting on this telegram said: — 

4 I think that on paper, at all events, Treaty would give all guarantees needed by us 
against possible Bolshevik designs, and unless His Majesty’s Government consider it im- 
possible to leave it doubtful whether Afghanistan is to receive Russian subsidy, it would 
seem unnecessary to push demand for disclosure of Russian Treaty to point of rupture ’. 5 

The Secretary of State was however dissatisfied with the 4 pis aller * 
Treaty as a whole : — 

4 While we have already surrendered a great deal in the way of concessions 
to Afghans nothing at all comparable has been secured in return ’, and be 
suggested the possibility of providing for the British Government to offer the 
Afghan Government 4 advice in a friendly way in regard to foreign relations 
of Afghanistan \ He reiterated that no Treaty could be signed 

4 unless and until we are assured that Bolshevik Treaty contains nothing directed 

against our interests It should in particular be understood that any treaty must ipso 

facto be held objectionable if it provides for payment of a subsidy to the Afghans by 
Bolsheviks . 0 

On this Sir H. Dobbs remarked, after discussing the situation in Kabul: — 

4 It is not possible to entertain the hope of making Afghans, at any rate by respect- 
able means, discard Russian subsidy or admit any measure of control of their foreign rela- 
tions by the British ’. 7 

The Government of India then asked the Secretary of State to modify his 
attitude : — 

4 We cannot enter into competition with Bolsheviks in auction, nor is it possible for 
us to afford to leave them in sole possession. If we are finally compelled to acquiesce in 
subsidies on both sides, it is not improbable that Bolsheviks will sooner or later fail to 
fulfil their engagements. Nothing could be better for us \ 8 

They urged that the only categorical stipulation should be for the exclusion 
of Bolshevik Consulates on the frontier of India; that communication of the 
actual terms of the Bolshevik agreement should be secured if possible; and 
that the grant of a Russian subsidy to Afghanistan should not be held neces- 
sarily to preclude the grant to her of a British subsidy also. 

The Secretary of State replied to the effect that (1) if the Afghan Govern- 
ment rejected the proposals prohibiting Bolshevik Consulates on the Indian 
frontier and intrigue, negotiations should be broken off. 

(2) If they accepted these proposals, they should still be required to dis- 
close the terms of the Russo-Afghan Treaty. 


*Tel. 1932 (31-1-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. IV 822), and see para. 95 (2). 

2 Tel. 40-C. (15-2-1921), from Br. Rep. Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. V, 2.) 

3 Tel. 44-C. (1S-2-1921), from Br. Rep. Kabul, to G. of X. (Ibid., 9), see paras. 141 — 142. 

4 Tel. 1098 (19-2-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. V, 15). 

*Tel. 50-C. ( 23- 2-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (Ibid., 28). 

6 Tel. 1172 (23-2-1921), from S. of S., to Vieeroy. (Ibid., 29). 

7 Tel. 53-C. (27-2-3921), from Br. Rep., Kabul to G. of I. (Ibid., 33). 

8 Tel. 287 (1-3-1921) from Viceroy to S. of S. (Ibid., 39). 
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(3) If the terms were disclosed and considered by Sir H. Dobbs to be such as 
to justify continuance of negotiations, the instructions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be taken. 

(4) The idea of a subsidy being paid both by the British Government and 
Russia found ‘ little favour with His Majesty’s Government 

£ Appearance (Le., of a subsidy) in the Bolshevik Treaty would IJJdnk render im- 
possible the conclusion of our Treaty \ 1 

It will be noticed that the Secretary of State was no longer quite so definite 
as he had been in his telegram of October 29, 1920 2 in which he had said that 
simultaneous subsidies from the British and the Russian Governments were an 
impossibility; while in a telegram of July 29, he had characterised such an 
idea as ‘ absurd and indefensible \ s 

151. The Russo- Afghan Treaty signed at Moscow. — On March 8, informa- 
tion was received that the Russo- Afghan Treaty had been signed by the Afghan 
Envoy at Moscow and the Russian Foreign Minister, and that it now required 
ratification hv both sides. 

Sir H. Dobbs anticipated rupture as the result of the instructions given by 
the Secretary of State, and decided therefore to 1 give first place in renewed 
discussions to official request for disclosure of all the terms of Bolshevik 
Treaty ’. 4 The next telegram from the Secretary of State however showed a 
decided change of tone : — 

‘ Dobbs might for the moment merely say His Majesty’s Government will ex- 

pect terms of Treaty with the Bolsheviks to be disclosed to them, and that they take ex- 
ception to subsidy and arms, but there is as yet no necessity to present the Afghans with 
anything approaching an ultimatum ’. 5 

The Government of India now made a definite request that His Majesty’s 
Government would reconsider their demand (1) for disclosure of the Russo- 
Afghan agreement and (2) that any Bolshevik subsidy or gift of arms to 
Afghanistan should be eliminated therefrom, and begged 

‘ His Majesty’s Government to accept our policy of concluding with Afghanistan a 
Treaty on the best terms we can secure following the lines of Dobbs’ draft and taking our 
stand in the last resort only on the prohibition of Bolshevik designs de fini tely directed 
against us \ c 


152. The Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement and Sir R. Horne’s Note. — On 

March 16, the Secretary of State intimated that the agreement for res umin g 
trade with Russia had been signed by Sir Robert Horne and Krassin that morn- 
ing, and that the agreement was subject to the fulfilment of a condition that 
each party abstained from hostile action against the other, and from conducting 
outside its own borders any official propaganda aimed directly or indirectly 
against the institutions of the other. 7 The Government of India do not appear 
to have been kept informed of the progress of the negotiations preliminary to 
this agreement, and were surprised to find that use had been made, in Sir R. 
Horne s note accompanying the agreement, of information regarding which Sir 
Henry Dobbs had given the Amir an implied undertaking against publication. 

The Secretary of State, in reply to the Government of India ’s telegram of 15th 
March , stated that until the general situation was clearer he could not ask His 
Majesty s Government 4 to set aside the views so strongly held by them ’ 9 


tt The orL , tlie negotiations of the Trade Agreement and Note.— Sir 

S* nu ponded out that the Kabul negotiations bad been seriously affected by 
Sir R. Horne s note to Krassin, and the Trade Agreement with Russia- 


in rVjT m 18 whether Moscow, m response to British pressure, will decline 

o ratify draft iffghan Treaty and eliminate clauses in which provision is made for sub- 
fcidy, arms, and Eastern Consulates. If Trade Agreement continues in operation in suite 
oithmriefusaHo adopt this course, it will greatly weaken our position vis a vis 
Afghanistan, since it will be argued by Afghans that question has now become one of direct 

jTel- 1343^ (5-3-1921) from S. of S. to Viceroy. (A. S. Y. 48). 

(29-7-1920) from S. of S. to Vieeroy (Progs. Jan. 1921 1261 
Tel. 61-C. (/ -3-1921) from JBr. Rep. Kabul to G of I (A 9 V * * 

2* gw (11-sW) from S. of to TiJ oy (Att 69b 53) * 

from Viceroy to S. of S. (Ibid. 81). 

®Para 1 151 ^ ie ' 3 " 1 921) from S. of S. to Viceroy. (Ibid. 86). 

•Tel. 1682 (22-3-1921) from S. of S. to Viceroy. (A. S. V. 106). 
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negotiation between British Government and Russia, and that it would be unreasonable 
for us to expect Afghanistan alone to undertake opposition to Russian policy which London 
negotiations have- not succeeded in sustaining , . 1 

Sir H. Dobbs then visited Delhi to consult the Government of India, who after 
discussion with him suggested that the demand for disclosure of the Russo-Afghan 
Treaty terms should now be made by His Majesty’s Government from Russia, 
instead of by Sir H. Dobbs from the Afghan Government as hitherto. 2 

On March 31, the 4 Manchester Guardian ’ published the text of the Russo- 
Afghan Treaty. 3 

154. The second Afghan draft. — On April 5, Sir IT. Dobbs reported the 
receipt from S. Mahmud Tarzi of an amended Afghan Draft Treaty with an 
official letter to say that it was 4 absolutely final \ The terms included stipula- 
tions that the tribes who took part in the Afghan war should be excused from 
payment, of fines, and surrender of rifles; and that the Afghan claim to 
Arnawai should be recognised. There was no provision excluding foreign Con- 
sulates in Eastern Afghanistan. 

4 Taken as a whole the Treaty is wholly inacceptable ,4 was Sir H. Dobbs’ 
comment, and he accordingly prepared for a rupture of negotiations. 

A deadlock had been reached, and April 9 was fixed for the final official 
meeting. 

155. The second phase of the negotiations ( April 5 — August 8, 1921). — The 
second phase opened with the intervention of the Amir to resolve the deadlock of 
April 5, and comprised the proposal by the Secretary of State of the 4 maxi- 
mum ’ or 4 exclusive ’ Treaty; the detailed discussion of this form of 
Treaty, its advantages, and the price worth paying for it ; the definite deci- 
sion of His Majesty’s Government that an attempt should be made to secure 
it; the conclusion of a Treaty between Afghanistan and Angora; the arrival at 
Kabul on May 26 of Rosenburg with the Russo-Afghan Treaty for ratification; 
the fresh demands made by S. Mahmud Tarzi for British support in the event 
of a breach between Russia and Afghanistan; the protest made by His Majesty’s 
Government against the conclusion of a Treaty between Italy and Afghanistan; 
the effect in Kabul of the news of this protest; the rejection of the 1 Exclusive ’ 
Treaty, by S. Mahmud Tarzi and of the 4 pis aller ’ Treaty by the Secretary of 
State; the latter’s proposals for a 4 gentlemanly ’ Treaty; and the suspension 
of negotiations on account of the loss of the Mission mail bag of July 30. 

156. The Amir intervenes. — On April 9, the Amir gave an opportunity to 
Sir H. Dobbs to discuss the deadlock with him. The Amir and S. Mahmud Tarzi 
dwelt on the risk of rupture with Russia, which they would run by exclusion of 
the Consulates from Eastern Afghanistan. Sir H. Dobbs concluded: — 

4 Mv suggestion is that His Majesty’s Government be now moved to press Russians 
very strongly regarding Consulates and to demand early reply. If they cannot do this, 
it is necessary for us to realise that Afghans are precluded from complying with our 
demands, except at the utmost risk of rupture with Russia, and, unless the support and 
compensation indicated are forthcoming, they will not run the risk \ 5 

157. The Secretary of State proposes the Maximum of Exclusive Treaty. — 
The Secretary of State replied : — 

4 I am of opinion, after having consulted Foreign Office, that to put pressure cn 

Russians regarding Consulates in Eastern Afghanistan would not be wise. on the other 

hand it seems that Dobbs has at the moment established position, which is advantageous 
for detaching Afghans from Bolsheviks by our making a comprehensive offer of assistance, 
and I shall he glad to have your further views ’. 6 

For some time henceforward the correspondence is concerned mainly with 
the possibility of securing an 4 Exclusive ’ Treaty, t.c., of eliminating Bolshevik 
influence altogether from Afghanistan, of compensating her adequately for the 
loss of the benefits accruing from the Russo-Afghan Treaty, and of supplying her 
with the moans of repelling Russian aggression, which might be expected to result 
from her acceptance of an 4 Exclusive ’ Treaty with the British Government. 


1 Tel. 76-C. (22-3-1921) from Br. Rep. Kabul to G. of I. (A. S. V. 108). 

2 TeI. 453 (28-3-1921) from Viceroy to S. of S. {Ibid. 117). 

3 Para. 718. (Appx. II). 

4 Tel. 81 (5-4-1921) from Br. Rep. Kabul to G. of I. (A. S. V. 136). 

5 Tel. S5-C. (10-4-1921) from Br. Rep. Kabul to G. of I. {Ibid. 151). 

6 Tel. 2028 (15-4-1921) from S. of S. to Viceroy. {Ibid. 160). 
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The Tur co.Afglian Treaty signed at Moscow.-On April 16, Sir H. 
1d8. ine jLurco j ? nc i U sion of an agreement between 

Pobbs received informat; Lon ^ took up the subject with the Amir. The 

Mghamstan and Angola^ emen { had be en made, and in the ensuing dis- 

latter denied that buch a » Afe-han ‘ Exclusive ’ Treaty adhered to his 

demand * his refus t al 

to disclose ilfe terms of his Treaty with Russia. He also reqmred an amnesty 

for the frontier tribes who had helped him durmg the recent war.' 

159 Sir H. Dobbs considers the ■ Exclusive 1 Treaty possible— On April 
21, Sh II Dobbs stated his opinion that provided sufficient inducement were 
offered so as to outbid Russia it would be 

. possible for us to win Afghanistan to our side completely. Her need of money now 
is so great and the discontent of army is so serious, that it is possible that for immediate 
adequate sum and promise of arms in the event of Russian aggression she would sacrifice 
to Vome extent her power of independent action, would forego her tribal pretensions, and 
break with the Turkish Nationals and Russia sufficiently for our purposes ’. 2 


160 The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P. opposed to amnesty for tribes. — 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. Province was definitely opposed to accept- 
ance of the Amir’te request for an amnesty to the tribes 3 

‘ My feeling is that though we cannot deny existence of Amir’s influence over our 
tribes in the past the idea is not attractive that we should now advertise him as the source 
whence cometh their help, and in this way establish for the future his influence which is 

on the wane. Compromise on the lines suggested by you embodies a very shortsighted 

policy ’. 4 

161 The ‘modified clean-cut. ’—On April 24, Sir H. Dobbs was less hope- 
ful of the prospects of success offered by the ‘ Exclusive ’ policy. Rosenburg 
was expected to arrive at Kabul by April 26 with the Russian Treaty for ratifica- 
tion by the Amir. 

‘ It is impossible for us now to suggest even informal control of foreign affairs ; but 
a mutual promise not to make without consultation agreement affecting mutual interests 

w'itb a third Power could he made acceptable to Afghanistan. Dismissal of Bolshevik 

Minister, Kabul, could scarcely now be demanded by us but we could ask that official 
or unofficial representatives be strictly limited, and we could possibly secure informally 
that Jemal’s services be politely terminated ’. 5 


The state of affairs envisaged in this telegram was known as the 1 modified 
clean-cut 

162. The Government of India prefer the ‘ Pis aller ’ treaty. — The Govern- 
ment of India summarised the existing situation as presenting three possible 
courses of action : — 

(1) Pursuance of the ‘ Exclusive ’ policy. 

(2) Presentation of the * pis aller ’ as a final offer, coupled with a public 
assurance against aggression by a third Power and a demand for the disclosure 
of all Treaties made or contemplated by the Amir. 

(3) Modification of the ‘ pis aller ’ in unessentials, but insistence on the dis- 
closure of the Russian Treaty and exclusion of the Eastern Consulates, and the 
grant of an assurance against Russian aggression in a supplementary letter. 

They gave their opinion in favour of the last of these alternatives, and their 
remarks regarding the ‘ exclusive ’ policy are important: — 


• ‘ "We should be prepared to go to considerable lengths in money and arms to secure 
a clean sweep of the Soviet Treaty and Soviet influence from Afghanistan were this pos- 
sible. But we believe that it is not. Our offer, in whatever form it was couched, would be 
in effect a reversion towards our old control of Afghanistan’s foreign relations and would 
be regarded as such But the Amir came to the throne as the champion of Afghani- 

stan’s independence, and has proclaimed it in all his public utterances, and we believe it 
would be impossible for him to accept this or any similar clause ’. 6 


*Tel, 94-C. (18-4-1921) from Br. Rep. Kabul to G. of I. (A. S. V 1721 
^Tei. 97-C. (21-4-1921) from Br. Rep. Kabul to Q. of I. (Ibid. 182)*. ' 
8 Para. 154. 

•Tel. 336 (24-4-1921) ) from N.-W. F. to G. of I. (A. S. V. 186) 

«Tel. 103 (244-1921) from Br. Rep. Kabul to G. of I. (Ibid. 189). 

•Tel. 594 (274-1921), from Viceroy to S. of S. (Ibid. 194). 
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163. The Secretary of State prefers the ‘ Exclusive/ but agrees to the 4 Pis 
aller ’ in the last resort.- — The Secretary of State in reply adhered to his pre- 
ference for the * Exclusive ’ policy, and pointed out that the third course of 
action favoured by the Government of India was 4 open to the objections which 
as you know His Majesty’s Government felt to an agreement which leaves Amir 
free to receive money and arms from Bolsheviks and military assistance from 
the Turks *. He stated however: — 

4 His Majesty’s Government, in response to your request, haye decided to press the 
Soviet Government for the abandonment of Eastern Consulates, though they do not feel 
sanguine A 

The Government of India in reply pointed out that Sir H. Dobbs 2 did not 
consider it feasible to buy 4 the Bolsheviks out altogether as indicated by the 
Secretary of State, and that even if they were excluded on paper there would be 
little to restrain the Amir from receiving Russian money and arms under the 
guise of commercial transactions. 

‘ I feel however that there is now no room in regard to Afghanistan for counsels of 

perfection I am however particularly desirous of impressing upon you and your 

colleagues that in my judgment it would be better to have a Treaty which does not please 
us than to have no treaty at all ’. 3 

The Secretary of State, while emphasising the preference of His Majesty’s 
Government for the 4 Exclusive ’ Treaty, agreed, if this were found to be im- 
practicable, in the last resort to sanction the 4 pis aller 

4 That India should be paying the Amir a subsidy whilst at the same time he had 
formed a Treaty with the Bolsheviks under which he was receiving money from them is 
a solution which we find it difficult to justify, and to which our assent would only he ac- 
corded with the most extreme reluctance.* It opens up unlimited possibilities for the Amir to 

play us off against Russians and Russians off against us. If in the event of Dobbs’ 

failure you tell us that you still remain convinced that it is better to conclude such a Treaty 
than to have no Treaty at all, in the last resort w r e should be willing to acquiesce ’. 4 

On May 6 Sir H. Dobbs referred the question as to whether, now that Krassin 
had officially intimated 4 what purport to be the terms of the Russo-Afghan 
Treaty ’, a demand should still be made for disclosure of all secret clauses of 
that Treaty. 5 

As regards the Afghan Treaty with Angora, he pointed out that most of 
the objections which he could put forward to the Amir would apply also to the 
action of the French and Italian Governments in making separate agreements 
with Angora. 

164. The difficulty of enforcing the 4 Exclusive ’ Treaty. — The practical 
difficulty of securing the observance by the Amir of the provisions of the 4 Ex- 
clusive ’ Treaty, which had last been pointed out by the Government of India in 
their telegram of May 4, 6 had now impressed itself on the Secretary of State 
\vho on June 3 telegraphed: — 

4 You will no doubt consider the question of what security we shall have, in the event 
of our securing a Treaty which excludes Russia, that such exclusion is carried into effect, 
and maintained as a condition of the increase in our subsidy \ T 

In a conference on June 3 the Afghan representatives made further demands, 
but declined to undertake that, even for the consideration offered by the 4 Ex- 
clusive J Treaty, they would exclude the Russian Legation. 

The Afghan position was that : — 

4 A demand by Afghanistan for withdrawal of existing Legation would be an act ot 
provocation almost certainly leading to war, and inconsistent with the stipulation we are 
making that Afghanistan shall not provoke Russia. A formal promise that Russian 
Legation should be excluded would also be irreconcilable with independence of Afghanis- 
tan 

Sir H. Dobbs went on to say : — 

4 I shall therefore probably tell the Afghans tomorrow that, if they manage to cancel 
Russian Treaty, and undertake not to receive any subsidy or munitions directly or in- 

1 Tel. 2235 (29-4-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy. (A. S Y. 197). — — 

2 Para. 161. 

3 Tel. 632 (4-5-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. V. 207). 

4 Tel. 2431 (12-5-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy. ( Ibid 235). 

»Memo. 115-C. (6-5-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to Gk of I. ( Ibid 243). 

«Tel. 632 (4-5-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S. ( Ibid 207). 

7 Tel. 2790 (3-6-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy. ( Ibid 305). 
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directly from Errssia, we will g h-e 30 

“Sto tarn fg— t With tosia, provided that^sueh^ement ia purely commer- 
cial, and that any Consulates which it includes are outside prohibited zone 

be exclusive at all. 

At the next meeting however S. Mahmud Tarzi and the other Afghan re- 
presentatives professed to be prepared to consider a 4 clean cut with Russia in- 
volving the exclusion of the Russian Legation.- 

On June 11 Sir H. Dobbs reported that the Afghan Government had decided 
on a complete break with Russia. 3 At this point the Secretary of State reminded 
the Government of India of the necessity of obviating the danger mentioned by 
them in a telegram of May 23, 4 of Bolsheviks after being expelled as such from 
Afghanistan being enabled, by the Turco-Afghan Treaty, to return in a Turkish 
£, u i se ’/• in a later telegram the Secretary of State insisted for a similar reason 
on the exclusion of Bokharan Consulates from the 4 prohibited zone . 

165. The 4 tribal face saver ’. — The conclusion of an Exclusive Treaty now 
appeared to be approaching, but final instructions had not yet been given as to tho 
concession to be made to the Amir in order to enable him to save his face with the 
Frontier tribes. 7 * 


It was decided that this concession should take the form of a declaration 
of a liberal policy in regard to the Mahsuds and Wana Wazirs, and that Sir 
H. Dobbs should he authorised 4 if absolutely pressed to it, and in the very last 
resort, to offer remission of tribal rifles and fines collected as well as outstand- 
ing ’. s 

After a meeting on June 17, at which details as to the conclusion of the ex- 
clusive Treaty, and the manipulation of the proposed rupture with Russia were 
discussed, Sir H . Dobbs reported: ‘ I now take a fairly optimistic view of our 
prospects ’. 8 

166. Clause 15 . — An addition to clause 15 had been made providing for 
reciprocal consultation between the parties before either concluded any agreement 
with Russia or any Asiatic nation. This addition the Government of India 
found 4 prima facie quite unacceptable \ 10 


167. Representations by His Majesty’s Government regarding Italo- Afghan 
agreement. — On June 20 the Government of India were informed of the 
* strong representations m made both in London and Rome on the conclusion 
of an Italian agreement with Afghanistan. 

At a meeting on June 21 the Afghan Representatives again raised their 
demands, which now included one for the evacuation of Mahsud country. 12 On 
this the Government of India remarked 4 There seems no prospect of an end to 
Afghan importunities if they once become convinced that we want exclusive 
treaty at all costs \ 13 


Commenting on the representation made at Rome in connection with the 
Italo-Afghan agreement, they pointed out the danger of excluding other dip- 
lomatic representatives than Russian from Kabul. 


4 If we attempted to keep Afghanistan as a close preserve for ourselves we much doubt 
whether it would be possible to maintain friendly relations for long ’. 14 

iTel, 151 (3-5-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. V. 306.) 

2 Tel. 152 (4-6-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (Ibid 309.) 

3 Tel. 162 (11-6-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. ( Ibid 345.) 

*Tel. 2910 (33-6-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy. (Ibid 346.) 

5Tel. 729 (23-5-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (Ibid 274.) 

Tel. 4177 (16-8-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy. (A. S. VT. 164.) 

*Tel. 166 (13-6-3921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. V. 360.) 

from G. of I., to Br. Rep., Kabul. (Ibid 366.) 

(17-6-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G of I. (Ibid 375.) 

^5*1' U9-6-1921), from' G. of I., to Br. Rep., Kabul. (Ibid 379.) 

3043 (19-6-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy. (Ibid 396.) 

!! 181 (21-6-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (Ibid 414.) 

from *■» to Br - Bep-» Kabul. (Ibid 425.) 

* 4 Tei. 950 (25-6-1921), from Viceroy to S. of S. ( Ibid 429.) 
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Tlie Secretary of State was £ strongly inclined to think that German as well 
as Russian representatives should be debarred n from Kabul. 

168. Closing of passes to India in event of rupture. — Sir H. Dobbs at this 
time considering that the negotiations at Kabul might end with an ‘ ultimatum 
requiring the evacuation of Arnawai within a fixed period, and threatening, 
in default, to close all the avenues of trade between India and Afghanistan, 
and to prevent the cold weather immigration to India of Powindahs and 
others discussed the measures necessary for ’putting this threat into effect. 

He pointed out the possibility that the Afghans would purposely protract 
the negotiations until the Powindah immigration into India was over, when they 
might ratify the Russo-Afghan Treaty, and keep the fact secret until they had 
received a consignment of Bolshevik money and arms. 3 

The Government of India agreed that delay was dangerous, and that a de- 
finite time limit should he given to the Afghans for acceptance or rejection of 
the exclusive Treaty. If they decided on rejection, the ‘ pis aller 7 should be 
put forward by Sir H. Dobbs with a similar time limit. 4 

169. Clause 15. Prospects of the exclusive Treaty fading. — At a meeting on 
July 14- S. Mahmud Tarzi intimated that a definite decision had been reached, 
by the Afghan Council, that no undertaking could be given, as provided by 
Clause 15 of the draft Treaty, for exchange of views regarding future agree- 
ments. 5 

The prospects of acceptance by the Afghans of the * exclusive 7 Treaty were 
now deteriorating, and the Government of India, who had carried out their 
instructions to do their utmost to secure an £ exclusive * Treaty, were now prepar- 
ing to fall hack on the 1 pis aller ’ Treaty which they had advocated from the 
first. 

The Secretary of State however, although expressing his doubts as to 
whether the Afghans were in earnest, and therefore whether the ‘ exclusive * 
Treaty was still possible at all, reiterated the extreme dislike of His Majesty’s 
Government of the ‘ pis aller 7 proposals. 6 

170. Hews of British representations regarding Italo- Afghan Treaty reaches 
the Afghan Government. — On July 25 Sir H. Dobbs reported a change for the 
worse in the Afghan attitude, of which he discovered an explanation the next 
day in the receipt in Kabul of the news of the British protests against the Italo- 
Afghan Treaty: — 

‘ This would amply account for the Afghans extraordinary volte face and their sudden 
bitter anti-British attitude. We may be sure that French and Italians have made most 
of the statement that the intention of our contemplated treaty was to reaffirm our 
predominant political interest in Afghanistan, and that though ostensibly Afghanistan now 
enjoys independence, she is still regarded by us as within the sphere of our political in- 
fluence.’ 7 

The Government of India, concluding that there was now little prospect of 
the ‘ exclusive 7 Treaty being accepted, renewed their old arguments for a rever- 
sion to the £ pis aller ’. s 

171. Exit the ‘ pis aller enter the ‘ gentlemanly 7 Treaty. — The Secretary 
of State in reply definitely withdrew any authority given to Sir H. Dobbs to 
negotiate the ‘ pis aller 7 Treaty, and proposed another alternative, viz., 1 a treaty 
as between two civilized Powers, by which provision would he made for reciprocal 
right to send Envoys and Consuls and for other ordinary neighbourly relations, 
but which would not commit us to the payment of any subsidy ’. 9 The treaty 
thus described came to be known in the correspondence as the ‘ gentlemanly 7 
Treaty. 

172. The third Afghan draft. Exit the ‘ exclusive 7 Treaty. — On August 6 
S. Mahmud Tarzi put forward an 1 absolutely final 7 draft Treaty, accompanied 
by a note 1 setting forth the disadvantages and dangers which complete rupture 
with Russia would entail on Afghanistan \ 

1 Tel. 3307 (4-7-1921), from S. of S. to Viceroy. (A. S. V. 473.) 

2 Memo. 441 (1-7-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (Ibid 495.) 

s Tel. 202 (9-7-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (Ibid 502.) 

4 TeI. 1071 (12-7-1921). from Viceroy to S. of S. (Ibid 525.) 
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The new Treaty definitely abandoned the ‘ exclusive ’ 'proposals, did not 
provide for tlie exclusion of the Eastern Consulates, and demanded an amnesty 
not only for the Mahsuds and Wazirs, but for all the frontier tribes from Chitral 
to South Baluchistan ’. 


Sir H Dobbs in commenting on this move remarked that ‘ to argue further 
would he useless and humiliating ’, and that he therefore proposed, on learning 
the terms finally approved by the Secretary of State, to present them tor accept- 
ance en bloc by the Afghan Government within ten days, and failing acceptance 
of these to leave Kabul. 1 


173. The loss of the Mission mail bag. Suspension of negotiations. — On the 

same day Sir H. Dobbs reported the loss of the Mission post hag en route to 
India, and two days later, having reason to believe that its disappearance was 
due to design on the part of the Afghan Government, suspended negotiations. 2 

With the refusal of the Secretary of State to sanction an agreement on 
4 pis aller ’ lines, and the rejection of the 4 exclusive 5 Treaty by the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, the second phase of the negotiations, seriously complicated by 
the grave breach of diplomatic privileges in regard to the Mission mail bag, 
closed. 


174. The third phase of the negotiations ( August 8 — November 22, 1921 ). — 
The third phase began with the suspension of negotiations on August 8, and 
comprised the Government of India’s return to the charge as regards the 4 pis 
aller ’ Treaty; the ratification in Kabul of the Russo- Afghan Treaty; the 
decision of the Secretary of State in favour of the 4 gentlemanly ’, as against the 
4 pis aller ’ Treaty; the return of the Mission mail bag; the excitement caused 
in Kabul by the treatment of the Afghan Mission in London; the com m unication 
to the Soviet Government of Lord Curzon’s note of September 7; the presenta- 
tion by Sir H. Dobbs of the 4 gentlemanly ’ Treaty; an intervention by the Amir 
suggesting repudiation of the Russo- Afghan Treaty; the proposal by Sir H. Dobbs 
for an exchange of Ministers without a Treaty; and the acceptance and signature 
of the 4 gentlemanly ’ Treaty by the Amir. 

175. The period of suspension. — Enquiries made into the circumstances of 
the loss of the Mission mail bag gave clear indications of bad faith on the part 
of the Afghan Government. The interval between the rupture of negotiations 
as a result of this incident and the return of the bag on August 21 was occupied 
b\r discussions between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 
as to the lines on which negotiations should continue. The Government of India 
in reply to an enquiry from the Secretary of State, pressed for 4 pis aller ’ nego- 
tiations based on a modification of the last Afghan draft. 3 

Sir H. Dobbs proposed to place the 4 exclusive ’’ and the 4 gentlemanly ’ draft 
Treaties simultaneously before the Afghans and allow them to choose. He 
considered that they would 4 prefer ordinary treaty to rupture, since it is cer- 
tain that they are not ready for war, and would do much to avoid having Russian 
Minister in a position of predominance at Kabul ’. 4 

176. Ratification of the Russo- Afghan Treaty. — On August 14, Sir H. Dobbs 
reported an announcement in a Kabul newspaper indicating that the Russo- 
Afghan Treaty had been ratified. (It was actually ratified by the Amir on that 
date). 


* If so we are precluded from getting either exclusive or pis aller Treaty, and the only 
form of treaty still possible would be ordinary Treaty ’. 5 

177. The Government of India adhere to the 4 Pis aller — The Government 
of India still adhered to their opinion that the Amir should be offered the 4 pis 
aller ’, and on this Secretary of State remarked: — x 

4 I understand you to wish me now to ask for approval of Cabinet to 4 pis aller ’ 
treaty. My difficulty in doing so would be less if treaty now proposed did not differ so 
widely, and for the worse, from that in which His Majesty’s Government were on May 11 
ready, however reluctantly, to acquiesce ’. 


He went on to point out that the incident of the mail bag would shake anv 
confidence which the Cabinet ever had in Afghan good faith, that the demand 
for disclosure of the terms of the Russo- Afghan Treaty could not he abandoned 
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sand that the 4 pis alter ’ draft in its latest form afforded no adequate safeguard 
m regard to the Eastern Consulates. The 4 greatest difficulty of all ’ however 
was presented in regard to the frontier tribes, by the disappearance of the 
Afghan undertaking to abstain from interference. 

* His Majesty's Government would with the material now before them unhesitatingly 

prefer their own alternative treaty without subsidy it seems to me that predomi- 

nance must always he assured for India by geographical and economic conditions 

The Government of India however maintained their preference for a £ pis 
aller ’ Treaty, amended as His Majesty’s Government might see fit. prvoided that 
three essentials were preserved : — 

* First that it should not contain anything derogating to the independence of Afghani- 
stan ; second that It should contain no reference to religion ; third that it should contain 
a material inducement in the form of an annual subsidy for the observance of neighbourly 
conduct ’J 

It may he noted that this is apparently the only suggestion that a subsidy 
should be paid under any other form of Treaty than one of 4 friendship hut it 
seems probable that £ neighbourly conduct ’ was not here used in the technical 
■sense which it was so soon to acquire. 

178. Recovery of the mail bag. — On August 20 the missing mail hag was 
brought to the Mission residence, by two members of the Afghan Foreign Office * 
staff. 8, Mahmud Tarzi also sent an apologetic letter, and the incident was 
closed.® 

179. The Russo-Afghan Treaty ratified ; the demand for disclosure. — On 

August 23 S. Mahmud Tarzi informed Sir H. Dobbs, in answer to his enquiry, 
tlmt the Russo-Afghan Treaty had been ratified. In reply Sir H. Dobbs pressed 
for a disclosure of its complete contents. 4 

On August 28 Sir H. Dobbs received a letter from S. Mahmud Tarzi defi- 
nitely declining to furnish an official copy of the Russo-Afghan Treaty, which 
S. Mahmud Tarzi said would shortly be published in the local newspapers. 6 On 
September 1, however he intimated that a copy of the Russo-Afghan Treaty was 
being furnished officially. 6 

As Sir H. Dobbs received the official copies of the Russo-Afghan Treaty 
and the letter appended to it on September 3, the Government of India considered 
that no further insistence on disclosure of secret clauses need be made, and that 
the way was now clear for negotiation of the 4 pis aller ’ Treaty, provided a note 
was given by Sir H. Dobbs to the effect that the establishment of Consulates in 
the prohibited zone by a third power would constitute a breach of the 
Treaty. 7 

180. The protest regarding the reception of the Afghan Mission in London.— 

Meanwhile, on Augus.t 28, S. Mahmud Tarzi had written to Sir H. Dobbs in terms 
of studied rudeness, complaining of the reception accorded to the Afghan Mission 
in London, file cancelled this letter soon afterwards, but there is no doubt 
that the Amir was very deeply offended. 8 

181. Lord Curzon’s note to the Soviet Government (September 7, 1921). — 
On September 7, 1921, a note was presented by Lord Curzon to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, 

4 Calling attention to breaches of undertaking entered into under preamble of trade 
agreement. .. .with expression of His Majesty’s Government’s profound disappointment 
that last five months have not shown any abatement, of hostile activities complained of m 
Horne’s letter, and which Chicherin in his reply of April 20th promised should cease \ 

The Russian Treaty with Afghanistan was referred to as, 4 the most serious 
charge of all which His Majesty’s Government have to make against the Soviet 
Government. 0 
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182. Disclosure of secret clauses as condition precedent to the ‘ pis aller * 
treaty.— -In reply to the Government of India’s telegram 2135 of September 
6 1 the* Secretary of State replied that His Majesty’s Government regarded the 
full disclosure of secret clauses as a condition precedent to conclusion of a 
Treaty on ‘ pis aller ’ lines. 3 

On September 13, S. Mahmud Tarzi, without replying to the request for 
full disclosure made by Sir H. Dobbs, wrote that the Afghan Government could 
negotiate only with His Majesty ''s Government and not with the Government of 
India and that it had been assumed that the British Mission derived its autho- 
rity not from India but from the London Foreign Office. 3 This was an obvious 
counterblast to the attitude adopted towards the Afghan Mission in London by 
Lord Curzon. 4 

183. But not to the ‘ gentlemanly ? Treaty, which is put forward. 

In reply Sir H. Dobbs repeated his demand for full disclosure, failing which 
he would leave Kabul on September 19. At the same .time he suggested to the 
Government of India that disclosure had never been insisted on as a condition for 
the conclusion of the £ gentlemanly 5 Treaty. 5 

The Government of India agreed that the ‘ gentlemanly y Treaty might now 
be offered. 6 

On September 18, S. Mahmud Tarzi intimated that he could only give a private 
yerhal assurance in regard to the supplementary undertaking’s with Russia, and, 
as this was tantamount to a refusal of official disclosure, Sir H. Dobbs sent Mr. 
Pipon to ascertain privately whether he would be prepared to consider the 
* gentlemanly ’ Treaty. S. Mahmud Tarzi agreed, and this Treaty was accord- 
ingly propounded by Sir H. Dobbs at an official meeting held on September 19. 7 

At this meeting S. Mahmud Tarzi 

* dropped a hint from which I suspect he has in his head some plan of perhaps offering 
to prohibit Russian Consulates on our frontier, in return for concessions for which draft 
gentlemanly Treaty does not at present provide ’. 8 

Out of this suggestion developed the bargain . contained in letter Ko. Ill, 
from Sardar Mahmud Tarzi, attached to the existing Anglo-Afghan Treaty a^ 
Ko. III. 

184. The Amir intervenes proposing to repudiate the Russo- Afghan Treaty. — 

On September 25, the Amir again intervened, and invited Sir H. Dobbs to see 
him privately. He insisted on discussing the ‘ exclusive treaty ’ stating that, 
if the draft were modified in certain directions which, he indicated, he would sign 
it, and cancel the Russo-Afghan Treaty which he had just ratified. 

Sir H. Dobbs commenting on this sudden mite face remarked : — 

‘ My own feeling is that it is impossible for Great Britain to involve herself in a’ 
transaction of such a discreditable nature. If, within six weeks after ratification, and after- 
receiving subsidy, Amir tears in pieces Treaty with Russia he could equally well tear up 
ours. We should never be safe with him.’® 


On September 28 the Amir in another interview elaborated Ms proposals, 
and refused to consider any alternative to them : — 

I should add that Amir spontaneously said he could not now accept 1 pis aller ’ even 
in latest Afghan version .’ 10 


The Government of India agreed that ‘ we cannot involve ourselves in so 
discreditable and dangerous a business as that proposed by the Amir’. They 
^. en 4 r ° 1 L v fo 1 the presentation of a ‘.pis aller ’ draft, amended in detail, as 

^r H. Dobbs might consider necessary, with a time limit for its acceptance, and 
subject to full disclosure of the Russo-Afghan Treaty. ‘ The Amir will not look 
at the gentlemanly treaty at any price and ... .it is a choice between the Amir’s 
proposals and rupture h 11 This telegram was sent before the Government of 
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India Had learnt that the Amir had also declined to consider a e pis aller * 
Treaty, even in the extreme form of the Afghan draft. 

185. Sir H. Dobbs proposes exchange of Ministers without Treaty. — Sir 
H. Dobbs considered that * the safest and most dignified course ’ was to insist on 
the 1 neighbourly treaty as it stands or nothing.’ 1 

He considered that the proposal made by the Government of India offered 
little hope of success, and suggested an exchange of Ministers, with a postpone- 
ment of a Treaty of friendship until circumstances were more favourable to its 
negotiation. 2 

On October 7, the Secretary of State indicated his readiness to accept a 
* pis aller ’ Treaty subject to full disclosure of the Russo-Afglian Treaty, but 
stated his preference for a neighbourly treaty, or, failing that, for an exchange 
of Ministers on the lines suggested by Sir H. Dobbs. 3 

186. The Secretary of State decides in favour of the * gentlemanly * 
Treaty. — After further lengthy correspondence between Simla and Whitehall, 
punctuated by requests for orders from Sir H. Dobbs, the Secretary of State 
gave bis decision on October 28 : — 

* Dobbs should accordingly reply to Amir that exclusive treaty has been made impos- 
sible by Amir’s own action in ratifying treaty with Bolsheviks, even if his proposals were 
acceptable in themselves; and that, since he has not only rejected condition upon which 
His Majesty’s Government were themselves prepared to offer him a treaty of friendship, 
but has now committed himself formally to an allianee with Bolsheviks, it has become 
necessary to adjourn negotiations until he is in a different frame of mind. By this no 
change in desire of His Majesty’s Government to live on good terms with Islamic neigh- 
bour of India is indicated, and in order to show our good faith we are whiling to give 
those terms the sanction of a treaty. In fact the draft of such a treaty has been put 
before Amir who lias hitherto rejected ii Though not ideal, it gives full recogni- 

tion to Afghan independence, and embodies neighbourly relations which exist between 
great na!i>>ns of the world. It would be well for Amir in his own interests to t hink twice 
before he finally rejects it .’ 4 

On November 6 the Amir sent for Sir H. Dobbs, complained that the long 
delay in the consideration of his proposals had greatly increased his difficulties, 
and dilated on the tribal question, making it clear that, if a frie ndship treaty 
were now' put forward, he would revive ‘ all his most extreme demands regarding 
the tribes V’ 

On the previous day the announcement of the terms of settlement bad been 
made to the Maksuds, with no reference to an amnesty. 6 

On November 8 tbe Amir, in the course of an interview, stated that 1 with- 
out large tribal concessions an understanding was impossible 5 , and reverted to" 
his 4 exclusive ’ Treaty, declaring bis readiness now to expel tbe Russian 
Minister. The result was an impasse, and November 13 was fixed for the depar- 
ture of the Mission after a final official meeting. 7 

On November 11 new r s reached Kabul that tbe motor transport for the return 
of the Mission to India had crossed the frontier. The same evening the Amir 
granted Sir H. Dobbs a farewell audience, and took tbe opportunity of discussing 
the * gentlemanly treaty \* 

187. The Amir accepts and signs the ‘ gentlemanly ’ Treaty. — On November 
15 tbe Amir accepted this treaty, maintaining to the last tbe * extraordinary fic- 
tion ’ that bis Foreign Minister knew nothing of the discussions preliminary to 
this decision. 0 

On November 22 an official meeting -was held, and the Treaty signed, 

188. Two incidents : — (1) Arnawai. — Two unpleasant incidents then occur- 
red. Directly after tbe signature of tbe treaty, ‘Sir H. Dobbs mentioned that, as 
bad been clearly understood at a meeting between tbe Amir and himself on 
November .13, the realignment of tbe boundary at Torkham, as specified in the 
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new Treaty, was dependent on the prior evacuation of Arnawai by the Afghans- 
As S. Mahmud 'Tarzi said that he knew nothing of this, the point was referred 
to the Amir, who denied all knowledge of any snch understanding. The Amir 
explained privately to Sir H. Dobbs that he had incurred considerable resent- 
ment by his unorthodox methods of negotiation, and that he could not acknow- 
ledge to his Ministers that he had failed to obtain Arnawai. 1 

On November 29, however, as a result of representations made by Sir H. 
Dobbs, he gave orders for the withdrawal of all Afghan troops from Arnawai,. 
and for its restoration to Chitral. 2 

The official confirmation of these orders was received by Sir H. Dobbs on 
December 2. 3 


(2) The Barshor raid. — A matter of even graver importance was an irrup- 
tion into Baluchistan by raiders from Afghan territory on November 25. These, 
were refugees from Waziristan, who had been settled by the Afghan Government 
at Shahjui, 120 miles north-east of Kandahar. The raiders numbered some 
two hundred and fifty, and overwhelmed a company of the 92nd Punjabis who 
met them near Barshor. On the British side the casualties sustained were two 
British Officers and forty other ranks killed, while the remainder of the detach- 
ment were either wounded or captured. The Wazirs then burned Barshor fort 
and villages, and retired. Afghan subjects in Baluchistan were, with the ap- 
proval of the Government of India, arrested by the Agent to the Governor 
General. 4 Representations in the matter were made by Sir H. Dobbs to the 
Amir and S. Mahmud Tarzi, both of whom expressed the profounde&t regret for 
the occurrence. The Afghans arrested were thereupon released. 5 

189. Complimentary messages. The Amir styled ‘ His Majesty — The 

signature of the treaty was followed, as soon as the Arnawai incident had been 
settled, by an exchange of complimentary messages. These included one from 
the King Emperor to the Amir, and in them the latter was for the first time 
accorded the style of i His Majesty 

190. Realignment at Torkham. — On December 4, Sir H. Dobbs, on his way to. 
Peshawar, carried out a realignment 7 on the Khyber sector of the frontier which 
left Torkham in Afghan territory, as conceded by article II of the Treaty. 8 

191. The attempt to define ‘ neighbourly conduct \ — On December 1, Sir 
H. Dobbs addressed an important letter to S. Mahmud Tarzi setting forth ‘ the 
line of conduct which, in the view of the British Government, is to be expected 
from a neighbouring and friendly power with which it has entered,' into treaty 
relations \ 


This conduct was described as follows : — 


‘ Each Government should prevent to the best of its ability aH action within its 
■boundaries which may tend to stir up strife or produce enmity against the other Govern- 
ment within the boundaries of the latter, whether such action is by its own subjects, or by 
refugees from the territory of the other Government, or by subjects of any third Power, 
who may lie in its territories, either in an official capacity or in a private capacity. Each 
Government should in particular restrain the Consuls or Agents of any third Power 
residing within its territory, and its own subordinate officials and others, from inciting the 
frontier tribes within the boundaries of the other Government against that Government j 
should prevent, to the best of its ability tbe passage, through its own territory to the frontier 
of the other Government, of arms and ammunition other than such as the other Government- 
is willing to admit, and of persons whose known intention is to raise an agitation against 
the other Government j it should prohibit preparations within its own territory for making 
raids into the territory of the other Government, should punish persons found guilty of 
committing ^such raids and should itself abstain from all interference with tribes or persons 
within the frontier of the other Government, and from all kinds of propaganda against the 
other Government. If our two Governments each sincerely adopt such a line of 
neighbourly conduct towards the other, there is ground for high hope that their relations 
will continually increase in friendliness, and that the treaty now concluded between us will 
bear good fruit. ’ 9 
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It will be noticed that the terms of this letter follow closely those of Clause 
XIV of the old 4 pis aller ’ Treaty 1 which was, technically, one of ‘ Friendship/ 
and! included provision for the grant of a subsidy. 

192. The distinction between 4 neighbourly conduct ’ and 4 friendship ’. — 
The Afghan Government consequently saw in this letter an attempt by Sir 
H. Dobbs to get for nothing, under the guise of neighbourly conduct, what had 
previously been treated as a valuable consideration to be paid for under a Treaty 
of friendship. This suspicion can be clearly read between the lines of S. Mahmud 
Tarzi’s reply which was not sent until January 27, 1922. 

4 Neighbourly conduct, or in other words this letter No. 143-P.O., cannot he held to 
be included in the Treaty, and neighbourly conduct depends upon the degree of civilisa- 
tion and intentions of both parties towards each other. The Government of Afghanistan 
has no intention of doing anything to instigate unrest in territory of her neighbour the Indian 
Government, and does not do so. * * * The punishment of the guilty 

concerns the internal laws of Afghanistan; severance of religious intercourse and national 
ties is impossible. The Exalted Government of Afghanistan will try their best to ensure 
that the frontier tribes being tranquil shall not take antagonistic stops against the sub- 
jects of their friend. I have written the above mentioned details to you and hope that the 
good intentions of the Government of Great Britain and their good dealings towards the 
Afghan nation will increase daily, and be strengthened, and will lead the present neigh- 
bourly relations to sincere friendship.’ 3 

Uni'orluual ely this suspicion was strengthened by the wording of the com- 
plimentary messages addressed to the Amir and S. Mahmud Tarzi on the conclu- 
sion of the negotiations. Thus : — 

4 I sincerely congratulate Your Majesty, as I sincerely congratulate myself, on the 
issue of the long deliberations between the two Governments in a Treaty of Frien dship 13 
is the opening of the Viceroy’s message to the Amir, while that from the King 
Emperor ran: — 

4 To His Majesty Amir Amanulla Khan of Afghanistan. On the occasion of the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Friendship, etc.’ 4 

Sir H. Dobbs had warned the Government of India of a possible objection 
to such phraseology : — 

44 The expression 4 Treaty of Frienship ’ will not in present circumstances be suitable, 
as distinction between friendship and neighbourly treaty has played great part in our 
diplomatic arguments though it is perhaps artificial in Afghan eyes. 4 Neighbourly 
treaty ’ on the other hand sounds clumsy and cold. I would substitute therefore 4 new 
.Treaty ’ for 4 Treaty of Friendship \ 5 

The Government of India, however, preferred to adhere to the phrase 
* Treaty of Friendship 

The result was seen in a curious but characteristic incident, which occurred 
at the official farewell to Sir H. Dobbs on December 1 : — 

4 The Amir suddenly stood up and made a speech to following effect, speaking 

from notes. He had noticed that, although his treaty purported to be one of neighbourly 
relations with the British Government His Majesty the King Emperor had in his telegram 
referred to the treaty as one of friendship. He felt obliged to state that, although he was 
very glad to think that this might he so, lie could only contemplate relations of close friend- 
ship with the British Government if, by making equitable settlement with Turkey, treating 
inhabitants of India with kindness and generosity, and civilising tribes under their control, 
they pleased the hearts of Moslems.’ 7 

The speech was a neat move for it was not only a 4 propagandist effort 
designed to forestall possible rejoroaclies of Moslems, tribesmen, and Indian 
revolutionaries against the Afghans for signing the treaty, and thus betraying 
their interests ,s , but was also intended as a hint to the British Government that 
he retained his interest in these communities and would only abandon it, if at 
all, under a Treaty of 4 Friendship. ’ 

The British Legation on its arrival in Kabul soon found that the Afghan 
Foreign Office was very much on the alert to detect any tendency in practice to 
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slur over the distinction, as drawn in the Treaty negotiations, between 6 neigh- 
bourly relations 5 and ‘ friendship 

193. Text of the Treaty. — The translation of the Treaty, with the letters 
attached to it, is as follows, : — 

[ Translation .] 

TREATY. 

Preamble. 

The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of neighbourly relations between them, have agreed to the Articles written here- 
under, whereto the undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, have set their seals 

Article I. 

The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan mutually certify and 
respect, each with regard to the other, all rights of internal and external independence. 

Article II. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually accept the Tndo-Afghan Frontier, as 
accepted by the Afghan Government under Article Y of the treaty concluded at Rawal- 
pindi on the 8th August 1919, corresponding to the 11th Ziqada, 1337 Hijra, and also the 
boundary west of the Khyber laid down by the British Commission in the months of 
August and September 1919, pursuant to the said Article, and shown on the map attached 
to this treaty by a Mack chain line; subject only to the realignment set forth in Schedule 
I annexed, which has been agreed upon in order to include within the boundaries of Afghan- 
istan the place known as Tor Kham, and the whole bed of the Kabul river between Shilman 
Khwala Banda and Palosai, and which is shown on the said map by a red chain line. The 
British Government agrees that the Afghan authorities shall be permitted to draw water 
in reasonable quantities through a pipe, which shall be provided by the British Govern- 
ment, from Landi Khana for the use of Afghan subjects at Tor Kham, and the Govern- 
« ment of Afghanistan agrees that British officers and tribesmen living on the British side 
of the boundary shall be permitted, without let or hindrance, to use the aforesaid portion 
of the Kabul river for purposes of navigation, and that all existing rights of irrigation from 
the aforesaid portion of the river shall be continued to British subjects. 

Article III. 

The British Government agrees that a Minister from His Majesty the Amir of Afghan- 
istan shall be received at the Royal Court of London, like the Envoys of all other Powers, 
and to permit the establishment of an Afghan Legation in London, and the Government of 
Afghanistan likewise agrees to receive in Kabul a Minister from His Britannic Majesty 
the Emperor of India, and to permit the establishment of a British Legation at Kabul. 

Each party shall have the right of appointing a Military Attache-tq its Legation. 

Article IV. 

The Government of Afghanistan agrees to the establishment of British Consulates at 
Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the British Government agrees to the establishment of an 
Afghan Consul-General at the headquarters of the Government of India, and three Afghan 
Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay. In the event of the Afghan Government 
desiring at any time to appoint Consular officers in any British territories other than India, 
a separate agreement shall be drawn up to provide for such appointments, if they are 
approved by the British Government. 


Article Y. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually guarantee the personal safety and honour^ 
able treatment each of the representatives of the other, whether Minister, Consul-General,' 
or Consuls, within their own boundaries, and they agree that the said representatives shall 
be subject in the discharge of their duties to the provisions set forth in the second Schedule- 
annexed to this treaty. The British Government further agrees that the Minister, Consul- 
General, and Consuls of Afghanistan shall, within the territorial limits within which they 
are permitted to reside or to exercise their functions, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the said Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges which are or may hereafter 
be granted, to or enjoyed by the Minister, Consul-General, or Consuls of any other Govern- 
ment in the countries in which the places of residence of the said Minister, Consul-General 
and Consuls of Afghanistan are fixed ; and the Government of Afgha nist an likewise agrees 
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tlmt the Minister and Consuls of Great Britain shall, within the territorial limits Within 
which they are permited to reside or to exercise their functions, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the said Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges which are or may 
hereafter be granted to or enjoyed by the Minister or Consuls of any other Government, 
in the countries in which the places of residence of the said Minister and Consuls of Great 
Britain are fixed. 

Article VI. 

As it is for the benefit of the British Government and the Government of Afghanistan 
that fhe Government of Afghanistan shall be strong and prosperous, the British Govern- 
ment agrees that, whatever quantity of material is required for tlie strength and welfare 
of Afghanistan, such as all hinds of factory machinery, engines and materials and instru- 
ments for telegraph, telephones, &e., which Afghanistan may be able to buy from Britain 
or the British dominions or from other countries of the world, shall ordinarily be imported 
without let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own territories from the ports of the British 
Isles and British India. Similarly the Government of Afghanistan agrees that every kind 
of goods, the export of which is not against the internal law of the Government of Afghan- 
istan, and which may in the judgment of the Government of Afghanistan be in excess of the 
internal needs and requirements of Afghanistan, and is required by the British Govern- 
ment, can be purchased and exported to India with the permission of the Government 
of Afghanistan. With regard to arms and munitions, the British Government agrees that, 
as long as it is assured that the intentions of the Government of Afghanistan are friendly, 
and that there is no immediate danger to India from such importation in Afghanistan, 
permission shall be given without let or hindrance for such importation. If, however, the 
Arms Traffic Convention is hereafter ratified by the Great Powers of the world and comes 
into force, the right of importation of arms and munitions by +he Afghan Government shall 
be subject to the proviso that the Afghan Government shall first have signed the Arms 
Traffic Convention, and that such importation shall only be made in accordance with the 
provisions of that Convention. Should the Arms Traffic Convention not be ratified or 
lapse, the Government of Afghanistan, subject to the foregoing assurance, can from time to 
tune import into its own territory the arms and munitions mentioned above through the 
ports of the British Isles and British India. 

Article YIL 

No Customs duties shall be levied at British Indian ports on goods imported under 
the provisions of Article VI on behalf of the Government of Afghanistan, for immediate 
transport to Afghanistan, provided that a certificate, signed by such Afghan authority or 
representative as may from time to time be determined by the two Governments, shall be 
presented at the time of importation to the Chief Customs Officer at the port of import, 
setting forth that the goods in question are the property of the Government of Afghanistan 
and arc being sent under its orders to Afghanistan, and showing the description, number 
and value of the goods in respect of which exemption is claimed; provided, secondly, that 
the goods are required for the public services of Afghanistan and not for the purposes 
of any State monopoly or State trade, and provided, thirdly, that the goods are, unless of 
a clearly distinguishable nature, transported through India in sealed packages, which shall 
not be opened or sub-divided before their export from India. 

And also the British Government agrees to the grant, in respect of all trade goods im- 
ported into India at British ports for re-export to Afghanistan and exported to Afghan- 
istan by routes to be agreed upon between the two Governments, of a rebate at the time 
and place of export of the full amount of Customs duty levied upon such goods, provided 
that such goods shall be transported through India in sealed packages, which shall not be 
opened or sub-divided before their export from India. 

And also the British Government declares that it has no present intention of levying 
Customs duty on goods or livestock of Afghan origin or manufacture, imported by land or 
by river into India or exported from Afghanistan to other countries of the world through 
India, and the import of which into India is not prohibited by law. Tn the event, however, 
of the British Government, deciding in the future to levy Customs duties on goods and live- 
stock imported into India by land or by river from neighbouring States it will, if neces- 
sary, levy such duties on imports from Afghanistan ; hut in that event it agrees that it will 
not levy higher duties on imports from Afghanistan than those levied on imports from 
such neighbouring States. Nothing in this Article shall prevent the levy on imports f rom 
Afghanistan of the present Khyber tolls and of octroi in any town of India in which octroi 
is or may bo hereafter levied, provided that there shall be no enhancement over the present 
rate of the Khyber tolls. 

Article VIII. 

The British Government agrees to the establishment of trade agents by the Afghan 
government at Peshawar, Quetta, and Parachinar, provided that the personnel and the 
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property of the said agencies shall be subject to the operations of all British laws and 
orders and to the jurisdiction of British Courts ; and that they shall not be recognised by 
the British authorities as having any official or special privileged position. 

Article IX. 

The trade goods coming to (imported to.) Afghanistan under the provisions of Article 
VII from Europe, etc., can be opened at the railway terminuses at Jamrud, in the Kurram, 
and at Chaman, for packing and arranging to suit the capacity of baggage animals without 
this being the cause of re-imposition of Customs duties ; and the carrying out of this will 
be arranged by the trade representatives mentioned in Article XII. 

Article X. 

The two High Contracting Parties agree to afford facilities of every description for 
the exchange of postal matter between their two countries, provided that neither shall be 
authorised to establish Post Offices within the territory of the other. In order to give effect 
to this Article, a separate Postal Convention shall be concluded, for the preparation of 
which such number of special officers as the Afghan Government may appoint shall meet 
the officers of the British Government and consult with them. 


Article XI. 

The two High Contracting Parties having mutually satisfied themselves each regarding 
the goodwill of the other, and especially regarding their benevolent intentions towards the 
tribes residing close to their respective boundaries, hereby undertake each to inform the 
other in future of any military operations of major importance, which may appear neces- 
sary for the maintenance of order among the frontier tribes residing within their respective 
spheres, before the commencement of such operations. 

Article XII. 


The two High Contracting Parties agree that representatives of the Government of 
Afghanistan and of the British Government shall he appointed to discuss the conclusion of 
a Trade Convention and the convention shall in the first place be regarding the measures 
(necessary) for carrying out the purposes mentioned in Article IX of this treaty. Secondly, 
(they) shall arrange regarding commercial matters not now mentioned in this treaty, which 
may appear desirable for the benefit of the two Governments. The trade relations between 
the two Governments shall continue until the Trade Convention mentioned above comes into 
force. 

Article XIII. 


The two High Contracting Parties agree that the first and second schedules attached 
to this treaty shall have the same binding force as the Articles contained in this treaty. 

Article XIV, 

The provisions of this treaty shall come into force from the date of its signature, and 
shall remain in force for three years from that date. In case neither of the High Contract- 
ing Parties should have notified, twelve months before the expiration of the said three years, 
the intention to terminate it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from 
the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. This 
treaty shall come into force after the signatures of the Missions of the two Parties, and the 
two ratified copies of this shall be exchanged in Kabul within 2^ months after the signa- 
tures. 


(Sd.) MAHMUD TARZI, 

Chief of the Delegation of the Afghan 
Government for the conclusion of 
the Treaty. 

Tuesday , 30th Agrab 1300 Hijra 
Shamsi ( corresponding to 22nd 
November 1921). 


(Sd.) HENRYK. C. DOBBS, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Chief of 
the British Mission to Kabul. 

This twenty -second day of November 
one thousand' nine hundred and 
twenty-one. 


SCHEDULE I. 

(Referred to in Article II). 

In the nulla-hed running from Landi Khana to Painda Khak Post, the Afghan fron- 
tier has been advanced approximately 700 yards, and the Tor Kham ridge, .including 
Shamsa Kandao and Shamsa ICandao Sar, is comprised in Afghan territory. Further, 
the Afghan frontier has been advanced between the point where the present boundary joins 
the Kabul river and Palosai from the centre of the river to the right bank. 

SCHEDULE II. 

Legations and Consulates. 

'(a) The Legations, Consulate-General, and Consulates of the two High Contracting 
Parties shall at no time be used as places of refuge for political or ordinary offenders, or; 
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as places of assembly for the furtherance of seditious or criminal movements, or as magazines 
of arms. 

(b) The Minister of His Britannic Majesty at the Court of Kabul shall, together with 
his family, Secretaries, Assistants, Attaches*, and any of his menial or domestic servants or 
his couriers who are British subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of the Afghan 
Government, provided that he shall furnish from time to time to the Afghan Government 
a list, of persons in respect of whom such exemption is claimed, and, under a like proviso, 
tlm Minister of the Amir to the Royal Court of London to which all the Ambassadors of 
States, are accredited shall, together with his family, Secretaries, Assistants, Attaches 
and any of his menial or domestic servants or his couriers who are Afghan subjects, be 
exempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great Britain. If an offence or crime is committed 
by an Afghan subject against the British Minister, or the persons above-mentioned who are 
attached to the British Legation, the case shall be tried according to the local law by the 
Courts of Afghanistan within whose jurisdiction the offence is committed, and the same pro- 
cedure shall be observed vice versa with regard to offences committed in England by British 
subjects against the Afghan Minister, or other persons above-mentioned, attached to the 
Afghan Legation. 

( c ) (i) A Consul-General, Consuls, and members of their staffs and households, who 
are subjects of the State in which they are employed, shall remain subject in all respects 
to the jurisdiction, laws and regulations of such State. 

(ii) A Consul-General, Consuls, and members of their staffs and households, other than 
subjects of the State in which they are employed, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of such State in respeet of any criminal offence committed against the Government 
or subjects of such State, provided that no Consul-General, Consul, or member of their staff 
or household, shall suffer any punishment other than fine ; provided also that both Govern- 
ments retain always the right to demand recall from their dominions of any Consul-Gen- 
eral, Consul, or member of their staff or household. 

(Hi) A Consul-General, Consuls, and members of their staffs and households, other 
than subjects of the State in which they are employed, shall be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of the said State in respect of any civil cause of action arising in the territory 
of the said State, provided that they shall enjoy the customary facilities for the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

(iv) The Consul-General of Afghanistan and Consuls shall have a right to defend 
the interests of themselves or any members of their staffs and households who are subjects 
of their own Governments, in any Court through pleaders or by the presence of one of the 
Consulate officials, with due regard to loeal procedure and laws. 

( d ) The Ministers, Consul-General and Consuls of the two High Contracting Parties 
and the members of their staffs and households shall not take any steps or commit any 
acts injurious to the interests of the Government of the country to which they are accredit- 
ed. 

(e) The Ministers, Consul-General, and Consuls of the two Governments in either 
country shall be permitted to purchase or hire on behalf of their Governments residences 
for themselves and their staff and servants, or sites sufficient and suitable for the erection 
of such residence and grounds of a convenient size attached, and the respective Govern- 
ments shall give all possible assistance towards such purchase or hire ; provided that the 
Government of the country to which the Ministers or Consuls are accredited shall, in the 
event of an Embassy or Consulate being permanently withdrawn, have the right to acquire 
such residences or lands at a price to be mutually agreed on ; and provided that the site 
purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty jaribs in area. 

Note. — Each jarib = 60 X 60 yards, English = 3,600 square yards. 

(/) The Ministers, Consul-General, and Consuls of the two Governments shall not 
acquire any immovable property in the country to which they are* accredited without the 
permission of the Government of the said country. 

(g) Neither of the two High Contracting Parties shall found a mosque, church, or 
temple, for the use of the public, inside any of its Legations or Consulates, nor shall the 
Ministers, Consul-General or Consuls of either Governments or their Secretaries or members 
of their staffs and households engage in any political agitation or movement within the 
country to which they are accredited, or in which they are residing. 

( h ) The Ministers, Consul-General, and Consuls of the two High Contracting Parties 
shall not grant naturalisation or passports or certificates of nationality or other documents 
of identity, to the subjects of the country in which they are employed in such capacity. 

Lc753FD 11 
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(i) The Ministers of the two High Contracting Parties besides their own wives and 
children, may have with them not more than 35 persons, and a Consul-General and Consuls, 
besides their own wives and children, not more than 20 persons. If it becomes necessary 
to employ in addition subjects of the Government of the country to which they are accredit- 
ed, Ministers can employ not more than ten persons, and Consul-General and Consuls not 
more than five persons. 

(J) The Ministers, Consul-General, and Consuls of the two High Contracting Parties 
shall be at liberty to communicate freely with their own Government, and with other official 
representatives of their Government in other countries by post, by telegraph, and by wire- 
less telegraphy, in cypher or en clair, and to receive and despatch sealed bags by courier 
or post, subject to a limitation in the case of Ministers of six pounds per week, and in the 
ease of a Consul-General and Consuls of four pounds per week, which shall be exempt 
from postal charges and examination, and the safe transmission of which shall, in the case 
of bags sent by post, be guaranteed by the Postal Departments of the two Governments. 

(k) Each of the Governments shall exempt from the payment of Customs, or other 
duties, all articles imported within its boundaries in reasonable quantities for the personal 
use of the Minister of the other Government or of his family, provided that a certificate 
is furnished by the Minister at the time of importation that the articles are intended for 
such personal use. 


I. 

Letter from British Representative to SardarI-i-Ala, the Afghan Foreign 

Minister. 

After complements. — With reference to the provisions contained in Article VI of the 
treaty concluded between the Government of Afghanistan and the British Government re- 
garding the importation of arms and munitions into Afghanistan through India, I have 
the honour to inform and assure you that although the British Government has in that 
article reserved to itself the right exercised by every nation to stop the transportation to 
a neighbouring country of arms and munitions, in the event of its not being assured of 
the friendly intentions of that country, the British Government: has no desire to make 
trifling incidents an excuse for the stoppage of such arms and munitions. It would only 
be in the event of the Government of Afghanistan showing plainly by its attitude that 
it had determined on an unfriendly and provocative course of policy towards Great Britain, 
contrary to the neighbourly treaty above-mentioned, that the latter State would exercise 
the right of stoppage. There is every ground for hope that such a contingency will never 
arise, in view of the friendly relations which are expected to spring from the treaty which 
has now been concluded. — Usual ending. 


II. 

Letter No. 112, from Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister, to the British 
Representative at Kabul. 

After compliments. — Regarding the purchase of arms and munitions which the Gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan buys for the protection of its rights and welfare, from the Govern- 
ments of the world (and) imports to its own territory from the ports of Great Britain 
and British India, in accordance with Article VI of the treaty between the two great 
Governments, I, in order to show the sincere friendship which my Government has with 
your Government, promise that Afghanistan shall, from time to time before the importa- 
tion of the arms and munitions at British ports, furnish a detailed list of those to the 
British Minister accredited to the Court of my sacred and great Government, so that the 
British Government, having known and acquainted itself with the list and the number of 
imported articles, should, in accordance with Article VI of the treaty between the two Gov- 
ernments, afford the necessary facilities, — Usual ending. Dated 29th Aqrab A. H. 1300. 


m. 

Letter No. Ill, from Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister, to the British 
Representative at Kabul. 

After compliments — As m . Article VII of the treaty (between) the two great Gov- 
ernments of Britain and *33gKanistan your Government has with great sincerity granted a 
discriminating exemption from Customs duties on the goods required by my Government, 
and on. the trade goods transported to Afghanistan through the ports of Great Britain 
and British India, and has not imposed Customs on goods produced and manufactured in 



Afghanistan, I therefore a lso, in consideration of the friendship (between) the two Gov- 
ernments, writc'that my Government will not give the opportunity of establishing a Con- 
sul-General or Consul or representatives of the Russian Government at the positions and 
territories of Jalalabad, Ghazni, and Kandahar, which are contiguous to the frontiers 
of India. If the Consulates or representatives of the Government of Russia are allowed 
in the parts mentioned, the Government of Afghanistan shall not have the above-mentioned 
right of exemption. Of course the temporary association of the Russian Minister with 
His Majesty's move to Jalalabad in winter will be an exception . — Usual ending . Dated 
30th Aqrab x\. H. 1300. 


IV. 

Letter from British Representative to Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister. 

Afier compliments . — As the conditions of the frontier tribes of the two Govern- 
ments are of interest to the Government of Afghanistan, T inform you that the British 
Government entertains feelings of goodwill towards all the frontier tribes, and has every 
intention of treating them generously, provided they abstain from outrages against the in- 
habitants of India. I hope that this letter will eause you satisfaction . — Usual ending. 


194. Russo- Afghan affairs. — Bra vine, 1 on his supersession by Suritz had be- 
come an Afghan subject, and in January 1921, was murdered at Ghazni, prob- 
ably at Bolshevik instigation and with Afghan connivance. 2 

Suritz was succeeded as Minister bv Raskolnikov who reached Kabul on 
July 16, 1921. 

In the autumn of 1920 relations between the Soviet and Afghanistan were 
strained, not only over the Bokharan revolution 3 , but also owing to Russian in- 
trigues with the Jamshedis, a tribe living in Badghis, a considerable number of 
whom the Russian frontier officers induced to migrate at this time to Panjdeh. 
From this base they carried out constant raids on Afghan territory. The Amir 
consequently deported large numbers of Jamshedis from the Herat frontier into 
the interior. 4 

The Russians on the other hand accused Abdul Rahim, the Commandant 
of the Afghan post opposite Kushk, of intriguing with their subjects and organis- 
ing Afghan raids into Russian territory. 

195. Retrospect of the period. — With the failure of the Treaty of Sevres 
and the collaxisc of the opposition to the Bolshevik Government, the British 
position in the East deteriorated steadily, and was sedulously attacked by the 
Russians and Turks in combination (paras. 107 and 108). In Persia British 
influence was on the wane (para. 109) and in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Morocco, 
the course of events tended to foster Pan-Islamie and anti -European propa- 
ganda (paras. 110, 111, 112). In India political conditions were extremely dis- 
turbed and the economic situation unfavourable (paras. 113 — 117). On the 
North-West Frontier and in Baluchistan good progress, marred by some serious 
raids, was made in the task of ’pacification and reconstruction (paras. 118 — 123). 

The difficulty of the Kabul negotiations was greatly enhanced by the sig- 
nature, almost at their inception, of the Russo- Afghan Treaty on February 28, 
1921 (para. 151). Sir H. Dobbs was consequently struggling throughout against 
a fait accompli. The six months lost in the period of inconclusive probation, 
prescribed by the * Treaty in two chapters ’ could never be recovered: — 

‘ What we might have got out of Afghan fears at Rawalpindi, we could not have 
got at Mussoorie. What we might ha,ve got had we immediately accepted Amir’s invi- 
tation in October, after fall of Bokhara, we cannot get now that hostile influence of 
Jemal is predominant \ 6 

So wrote Sir H. Dobbs, and the Government of India endorsed this view: — 

‘ We have already lost much valuable time and may be already too late ’. 6 

There were three alternative forms of Treaty (para. 142) ; — 

(1) The 1 Pis aller based on the Mussoorie aide memoire, and favoured by 
the Government of India. His Majesty’s Government objected to it on the 

3 Para. SS. 

2 Note on conversation with Jemal Pasha (20-2-1921). (A. S. Y n. p. 9). 

3 Para. 308. 

•‘Letter 374 (3-2-1921) from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. IV 819). 

®Tel. 53 (27-2-1921) from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. <A. S. V 33). 

6 Tel. 2S7 (1-3-1921) from G. of I. to S. of S. (Ibid. 39). 
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ground that it gave a subsidy to the Amir simultaneously with the Russian 
subsidy (paras 132, 163). It was abandoned because the Afghan Government 
declined to make the full disclosure of the terms of the Russo-Afghan Treaty 
(paras. 171, 182) on which His Majesty’s Government insisted as a condition pre- 
cedent to the conclusion of a Treaty of this kind. 

(2) The ‘ Exclusive ’ or ‘ Maximum ’ aimed in its complete form at the 
total elimination of Bolshevik influence from Kabul. It was rejected by the 
Afghan Gover nm ent as being incompatible with their independence (paras. 16b, 
172). There is good reason to hold that even if it had been accepted on paper, 
it could never have been enforced in practice, in view of its extensive implica- 
tions. These embraced, for instance, in addition to the break with Russia the 
exclusion of Turkish, Bokharan, (paras. 164-165), and German ('para. 167) ele- 
ments from the country. As the Government of India pointed out, this form of 
Treaty would have cut across the whole policy which the Amir had 
championed since his accession (para. 162), and it is difficult to believe that the 
Afghan Government ever seriously contemplated accepting it. _ The pretence 
of doing so at any rate elicited useful information as to the aims of British 
policy and the price which His Majesty’s Government would be willing to pay 
for an exclusive treaty; but, apart from any particular motive, the Afghan has 
an inveterate propensity for wanting 4 to see everything in the shop ’, and, in 
the apt phrase of an American observer, for * negotiating on a hot air basis ’. 

(3) The * gentlemanly ’ remained and was accepted as a last resort. It 
was not a 1 Treaty of Friendship ’ and did not infringe the main principles laid 
down by His Majesty’s Government, vis;., 

(a) The elimination of the Eastern Consulates, was a necessary condition 

for the conclusion of any Treaty. 

( b ) No Treaty of Friendship could be concluded unless full disclosure 

were made of all the terms of the Russo-Afghan Treaty. 

(c) Payment of a British subsidy to the Amir while he was in receipt of one 

from Russia would be highly objectionable (para. 150). 

The course of the negotiations was affected by the action of His Majesty’s 
Government in three particulars: — 

(1) the unexpected disclosure in Sir R. Home’s note to Krassin of secret 
information regarding Russian intrigues with the Afghan Government 
(para. 152), 

(2) the protest made against the negotiation of a Treaty with the Afghan 
Government by Italy (para, 167), 

(3) the cool reception accorded to the Afghan mission in London (para. 180). 

The Government of India were pessimistic as to the results of the Treaty: — 

‘ Even if Afghans were willing to accept a gentlemanly treaty, we are sceptical of 

ostentatious indifference on our part giving us a hold over them. We have tried those 
tactics without success from the Rawalpindi treaty onwards and do not see any likelihood 

of our meeting with more success in the future We cannot believe that such 

a treaty would lead to the establishment of peace and tranquility on the frontier or 
enable us to economise one rupee of the very large expenditure which is now being daily 
incurred ’ — 1 

and yet it had certain merits. It was, so far as its actual provisions went, 
a dignified Treaty, and would have been still more so if Sir H. Dobbs had not 
been obliged, during the negotiations, to betrav the anxiety caused to His 
Majesty s Government by the presence of a Bolshevik Legation in Kabul; while 
trie very looseness of the relations which it recorded, rendered less probable the 
friction, winch would almost certainly have resulted from a closer association. 


1 Tel. 1865 (16-8-1921) from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. VI. 161). 
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PERIOD IV. 

FROM THE DEPARTURE OF THE BRITISH MISSION FROM 
AFGHANISTAN (4-12-1921), TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE KHOST 
REBELLION (31-3-1924). 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 

196. Turkey. — By the autumn of 1921 the Greek advance had been definitely 
checked. 

In March 1922, the Foreign Ministers of the Allies met in conference at 
Paris,, and proposed an armistice on the basis of the evacuation of Anatolia 
by the Greek army. The Greeks were prepared to accept these terms, but re- 
servations were made by the Angoran Government on the ground that the parti- 
tion of Thrace, which the Allies * proposals involved, was contrary to the 
National Pact. 

On August 26, Mustapha Kemal attacked and broke through the Greek posi- 
tion at Afiun Karahissar. By August 30 the whole Greek army was in full 
retreat, and in September the Turks entered Smyrna. The neutral zone held 
by the allied forces, covering the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, was now threaten- 
ed ; and on September 20 the French and Italian Governments, in pursuance of 
their ‘ Turkophil ’ policy, of which there had been ample evidence during the 
previous year, withdrew their troops from the Asiatic shore. The “ Aman-i- 
Afghan ” of November 21, 1922 accused Great Britain of having been willing 
to ruin Turkey in the interests of Greece, and praised France and Italy for 
* their firmly just attitude which left Great Britain with the choice only of aban- 
doning her evil designs, or of pursuing them unsupported, which would have been 
strictly against her political traditions.’ 1 2 Once more Great Britain was left in a 
position which caused her to be represented as the sole obstacle to Turkish 
ambitions, and consequently as the real enemy of Islam. 

* It appeared that Great Britain was the single Power who now stood between 
Islam and the fulfilment of her hopes. 52 

Hostilities between the British and Turkish forces at Chanak were narrowly 
averted, but the situation was eased by the conclusion, on October 11, of the 
Mudania Convention, which established a modus vivendi pending the conclusion 
of a definite Treaty. 

On November 5, Rafet Pasha obtained control of Constantinople by a coup 
d’etat , and on November 20 the Lansarme Conference began. Negotiations 
dragged on until July 1923, when the Treaty w T as signed by which the claims of 
Turkish nationalism were finally admitted, and the capitulatory rights of 
foreigners in Turkey abolished. 

‘ The Turks won the peace at Lausanne ’. 3 

But meanwhile events had occurred which made the Turkish triumph less 
useful, for the purposes of anti-British propaganda in Moslem countries, than 
it might otherwise have been. 

In October 1922, on the approach of the Turkish forces, Sultan Mehmed 
Valiideddin had fled from Constantinople to Malta in a British -warship. The 
Angora Government thereupon deposed him, and appointed Abdul Majid Caliph. 
As Abdul Majid had no temporal power, the Sultanate and Caliphate were now 
definitely separated. This was a serious blow to the Khilafatists in India who 
had always maintained that temporal power was a necessary adjunct of the 
Caliphate. 

On October 30, 1923 the Turkish republic was proclaimed, with Mustapha 
Kemal as President. On March 3 of the next year the Caliphate itself was 
abolished, and the republic 1 laicised ’ by the exclusion of the Sheikhul Islam 
from the Council of Ministers, and the confiscation of the Evkaf properties to the 
Stale. 


1 Diary of At. A. Kabul 1922. 35 (6). 

2 Tke Afghan Foreign Minister, September 28, 1922 (F. 378. F. 1923). 

3 Sir Y. Chirol ‘ The Downfall of the Ottoman Khilafat. 5 
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197. Russia. — During 1922 Russia, was gradually recovering from the 
economic distress of 1921. The Genoa Conference (April 10 — May 22, 1922) 
intended to devise some avenue for Soviet Russia to enter the comity of Nations, 
proved abortive ; but the Soviet took advantage of it to conclude an economic 
agreement with Italy, and the Treaty of Rapallo, by which diplomatic and con- 
sular relations were established with Germany. 

Bolshevik intrigues against Great Britain, particularly in the East, con- 
tinued, although with greater secrecy than before the presentation of Lord 
Curzon’s note of September 7, 1921 ; and on May 3, 1923 a note was sent by 
His Majesty’s Government to the British Representative at Moscow for delivery 
to the Soviet Government, 

‘ Protesting against propaganda in Persia, Afghanistan, and among frontier tribes, 
and relations of Russian emissaries with Indian seditionists, and demanding apologies 
repudiation and dismissal of officials concerned. It also demands reparation in certain 
eases of illtreatment of British subjects. Failing satisfaction His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will regard themselves as virtually liberated from obligations of Trade Agree- 
ments. n 

In regard to Russian activities in Afghanistan, this Note quoted secret 
intelligence showing the zeal with which Raskolnikov had attempted to send 
assistance to the Wazir tribes, and to promote Bolshevik propaganda in India, 
and demanded that the officials who had been responsible for such acts should 
be 1 disowned and recalled from the scene of their maleficent labours.’ 2 

In reply the Soviet Government denied the charges made in the British 
Note, and after further correspondence the crisis was ended by undertakings 
with which His Majesty’s Government declared themselves to be satisfied : — 

* Terms laid down by His Majesty’s Government have been conceded in all essen- 
tial particulars, and decisive diplomatic success has thus been achieved over Soviet 
Government. ’ 


As has been already mentioned, the recall of Raskolnikov from Kabul had 
been demanded, but the Soviet Government intimated in reply that his transfer 
had already been ordered. 

The comment of His Majesty’s Government on this point was : — 

* It is now understood by His Majesty’s Government that the transfer to another 
post of M. Raskolnikov, against whom the main charges have been made, has already 
been decided on, in accordance with normal arrangements governing movements of mem- 
bers of Russian Diplomatic Service. This will remove the obstacle to friendly inter- 
course which his continued presence in Kabul prevents. ’ 3 

It may be noted however that M. Raskolnikov actually presented new 
credentials on October 2, and only left Kabul on November 5. 4 

The progress of events in Turkey , particularly the conclusion of the Lausanne 
.treaty and the abolition of the Caliphate, seriously reduced the value to the 
Soviet Government of the entente with Turkey, as a means of popularising 
Bolshevik doctrines in the East. At the same time their relations with Turkey, 
which, as has been noticed, had from the first contained elements of discord 5 
became noticeably strained. ’ 

The Russo-Turkish Treaty of March 1921 had been supplemented bv a 
secret military convention, under which Russia was to pay a subsidy and to 
supply aims to Angora ; but owing to mutual distrust its provisions were only 
partially carried into effect. 

In October 1922 negotiations were opened for a secret alliance, offensive 
and defensive m character, but no definite conclusion appears to have been 
reached ; and thereafter as .Turkey emerged from her difficulties, and no longer 
stood in such urgent need of Russian support, relations between the two countries 

ciPTfivi nr. 


In January 1923 there is, evidence to show that the Soviet was seriously 
alarmed at the idea of an alliance being concluded between Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, without the participation of Russia. 

. , In Mustapha Kemal negotiated a Treaty with Poland, which is believed 
to have included secret clauses of a defensive and offensive kind directed against 


{ ^" 5 ' 1923) from G * of L (F. 188-11, l-A). 

*Para 31 274. 9 ^ 1923 ^ fr ° m S ' S ' ^ Min ‘ Kabul (F. 188-F. IT 31). 

5 Para. 107. 
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Russia. Matters were not improved during the year 1922 by the course of events 
in Turkestan. It has already been noticed that* although the leaders of the old 
Committee of Union and Progress had been working in close association with 
the Bolshevik authorities in the East, there is reason to think that they were sec- 
retly pursuing a Pan-Turanian policy of their own, which was hostile to Russian 
interests. 1 The revolution in Bokhara had been followed by the outbreak of an 
anti-Bolshevik rebellion, on an extensive scale. In March 1922 Enver Pasha, who 
had until then been working in apparent harmony with the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, joined the rebels, known as 11 Basmachis ’/as their Commander-in-Chief. 
The prestige of his name gave a great impetus to the rebellion until his death 
near Baljuan on August 4, 1922. 

The year 1922 s,aw the abandonment by the Soviet Government of communism 
in the extreme form in which it had formerly been enforced ; in fact by the close 
of the year the 11 Times ” declared : — 

4 Now there is no communism left ’. 2 

in February 1924 the Soviet Government was granted de jure recognition 
by the British Labour Government, which had just come into power. 

198. Persia. — The establishment of a Nationalist Government under Reza 
Khan, with the appointment of Americans as financial advisers, and the fact that 
Great Britain no longer appeared to aim at political predominance in Persia 
largely reduced, as in the case of Turkey, the material available for anti-British 
propaganda. 

The arrival however in September 1922 of the Mujtahids expelled from Iraq 
gave rise to agitation, -which had some repercussion in Afghanistan. 3 

199. Egypt. — The course of affairs in Egypt on the whole tended to disarm 
criticism of British policy. 

On February 28, 1922 the British protectorate had been formally terminated, 
and 1923 saw the return of Zaghhil Pasha and the framing of the Constitution. 
In January 1924 Zaghlul became Prime Minister, and the first Egyptian Parlia- 
ment was opened in March. 

200. Iraq. — -The Mosul question had remained undecided by the Lausanne 
negotiations, and the possibilities of trouble in this connection, between Great 
Britain and Turkey, attracted some attention in the Afghan Press. 

As regards the British Treaty with Iraq the * 4 Aman-i-Afghan ’ ’ com- 
mented : — 

4 From this painful treaty it is not to be expected that much benefit will accrue to 
Iraq or loss to Great Britain ; rather will it be directly the contrary.’ 4 

201. General. — A survey of the general situation in the Near and Middle 
East at the close of this period — April 1924 — shows a great improvement in the 
British position in Asia. Since the War, Great Britain had been consistently 
represented as the principal opponent of the emancipation of the Moslem peoples 
in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and Afghanistan, and it was against Great Britain 
that the Pan-Islamic movement had been mainly directed. 

As an example of the more violent type of propaganda on these lines an 
article contributed to the Indian Press, by a Kabul correspondent may be 
quoted : — 

4 Mr. Lloyd George’s promise of 1914 at the time of the entry of the Turks into the 
Great War, that the Muhammadan Holy Places will be respected, was broken barefacedly. 
It is but natural that a power determined to subjugate all weaker na'tiions should resort 
to tricking and fraud, and it was mere foolishness of the Muslims of India to put faith in 
the words of such a nation. 

Although British diplomacy and its erooked ways were already exposed by the sub- 
jugation of Egypt and the part played by Britain in the Balkan wars, still the Muslims 
could not discern the treachery of the English. In the early stages of the Great War the 
British not only induced the Arabs with bribes to revolt against the Khalifa, but they 
also landed their armies at Jeddah to usurp the Holy Places. Not only did they subjugate 
Mecca and Medina, but they also bombed the house of God by means of aeroplanes merely 
to wound the feelings of the Muhammadans. Even Jerusalem which the Muhammadans 
had conquered, by sacrificing thousands of lives in the Crusades, did not escape their 

clutehes The Arabs expected their hopes and wishes would be fulfilled on the 

arrival of the British, but the result had been just the reverse, viz., they are now feeling 
the bonds of slavery on their necks The British contemplated the conquest of 

_____ __ 

2 The "Times”, Jan. 1, 1923. 

3 Diary of M. A., Kabul, 1923, 34 (5) . 

4 Diary of M. A., Kabul, 1922, 35 (6). 
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Afghanistan, but soon warlike Afghans began to collect on the Frontier in large num- 
bers, and the British had to bend down before Ghazi Amir Amanuliah Khan It 

is a well known fact that the imperialistic British Government is hatching plans to 
deprive Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan of liberty, and plots are being made 
to bring about the destruction of Muslims, who should unite and drive away the non- 
Muslims from Jazirat-ul-Arab. There are only two alternatives before the Mussalmans 
now, either to become slaves of the enemies of Islam, or to carry out the commandments 
of God and His Prophet. 

4 The Christian nations will not rest quiet till the Mussalmans and Islam disappear 
from the world.’ 

The British nation, acting upon this dictum of Gladstone, is taking every opportunity 
of destroying Islam gradually.’ 1 

The Pfin-Tslamic movement, as has been noticed, was political in inspira- 
tion, but religious in its appeal to the masses. 

‘ The cruel British — the enemies of Islam. ’ 2 

Now however that nationalism had triumphed in all these countries, and its 
success had been officially recognised by the British Government, the political 
motive of the Pan-Islamic movement disappeared ; while Mustapha Kemal, by 
the abolition of the Caliphate, had destroyed its appeal to popular sentiment. 

The movement collapsed, and with it the principal machinery for anti- 
British propaganda in the East. 

The general improvement of the situation in Ireland during 1922, as shown 
by the establishment of the Provisional Government and the meeting of the first 
Irish Parliament in September, although hailed by the Eas.tern nationalist as a 
further indication of the triumph of his cause throughout the world, was 
regarded as removing a dangerous source of weakness to the British Empire. 

1 The position of Great Britain in Afghan eyes has steadily improved. The Irish 

settlement, the peace with Turkey, the subsidence of the Khilafat movement have 

tended to remove sources of potential weakness, or close possible avenues for hostile 
intrigues. ’ 3 

The fall of the Coalition Government in Great Britain, and the advent to 
power of the Conservatives in January 1923, attracted little notice in Kabul, but 
considerable hopes were built on the formation of a Labour Government at the 
close of the year. 

‘ A mistaken inference which appears in a widely published article in the “ New 
Leader ” that the policy of the late Government was aimed at the destruction of Afghan 
independence and the elimination of the Russian Legation from Kabul, was unfortunately 
reproduced in the Indian Press as the 4 Labour Party’s view ’ and seems to have encouraged 
Afghan diplomats to expect a complete change of attitude on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government. ’ 4 

* What shook our faith in the Cabinet of Mr. Baldwin more than anything else was 
their creation of a field of excitment and disturbance with Afghanistan. Without any 
reason it struck a great blow at Afghan faith in Great Britain. Now let us see what will 
be done by the Cabinet of Mr. Macdonald. Will the Labour Party put into practice its 
policy and ideals ? ’ 5 

The recognition of the Soviet Government de jure by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in February 1924 created s,ome apprehensions of a possible renewal of 
the 1907 Agreement over the head of the Amir. This anxiety was expressed bv 
the Afghan Foreign Minister to Sir F. Humphrys 6 , and the “ Aman-i-Afghan 99 
of February 5 pointed out that — 

4 Afghanistan must share in all discussions between Great Britain and Russia, and 
any understanding reached must have the approval of Afghanistan. Otherwise it will have 
no good results.’ 7 

In March the same paper published an account of an interview with the 
Russian Charge d ’Affairs, who was reported to have stated that — 

‘ Russia would not consent to the continuance of the 1907 Convention. In any negotia- 
tions for new Treaties between England and Russia tbe Russian Government would certainly 
include any Eastern States whose interests were affected.’ 8 

1 Letter M. 4061 B. (13-2-1924) from Comrnr. Police, Bombay to Bombay Govt. [F. llO (1) F. 

2 The “ Ittifaq i-lslam ”, June 14, 1922: 

SKalral despatch 56 (4-12-1923) (A. S. XI 40). 

4 Kabul despatch 48 (7-4-1924). 

5 The “ Aman-i-Afghan ” February 16, 1924. 

«Kabul tel. 46 (10-2-1924) (A. S. XIII 18). 

7 Diary of M. A., Kabul, 1924, 8 (6). 

* Diary of M. A., Kabul, 1924, 10 (7). 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

A.— THE INTERNAL SITUATION. 

202. Collapse of the non-cooperation movement. — By the beginning of 1922 
Hr. Gandhi’s influence was on the wane, and signs of disunion between his Hindu 
and Moslem adherents had become apparent. During the early months of 1922 
both these tendencies were stimulated ; the first by the Chauri Chaura massacre 
committed by * volunteers ’ and villagers on February 4, 1922, and by the Bardoli 
resolutions of February 11-12, w T hich virtually admitted the failure of non-co- 
operation ; and the second by the publication of the Government of India’s 
memorandum urging on His Majesty’s Government the necessity of modifying 
the terms of the Treaty of Sevres in favour of Turkey, so as to provide for the 
suzerainty of the Sultan over the Holy Places, the restoration to Turkey of 
Smyrna and Thrace, and the evacuation of Constantinople. 

This memorandum went far to conciliate moderate Moslem opinion, and to 
weaken Moslem support of the Extremist programme. 

Mr. Gandhi was arrested on March 10, 1922 and subsequently sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment for sedition. The political atmosphere thereupon 
rapidly improved, and there was a marked fall in the number of seditious dis- 
turbances during the rest of the year. 

In August 1923 Mr. Muhammad Ali was released from jail, and pressed on 
the Swarajists a programme for capturing the Councils by seeking election to 
them, as opposed to the non-cooperation policy of boycotting them. This pro- 
gramme was accepted, and non-cooperation was thus for all practical purposes 
extinct. The Council elections of 1923 resulted generally m victory for the 
Swarajists, In the Central Legislature however their strength of 45 seats was 
not sufficient to ensure a majority over all parties, and consequently in February 
1924 a Nationalist Party of 70 members were formed, including the Swarajists 
and some Independents. In March 1924 the Finance Bill was thrown out by 
the vote of this Party. 

203. Communal dissensions. — The danger from non-cooperation was over 
as soon as Mr. Gandhi went to jail, bnt with the removal of his unifying influence 
the dissensions between Hindus and Moslems, of which there had, as 
noticed above, already been signs, became acute. The inauguration of the 
Reforms brought forward at once the question of proportional representation of 
the two co mmu nities, and the resulting political rivalry accentuated the pre- 
existing racial cleavage between them. Mr. Das’ efforts to settle the problem 
bv the * Bengal Pact ’ proved a failure, and, as time went on, contributory causes 
appeared to inflame their dissensions. 

Thus the Islamic renascence throughout the East was regarded by many 
Hindus as likely to revive a militant spirit among the Moslems of India itself ; 
while, on the other hand, the Sangatan and Shuddi movements set on foot by the 
Hindus appeared to Moslems to be devised to increase the numerical pre- 
ponderance of Hindus in the country. The Moplah rising had left a legacv of 
bitterness in southern India, and the Hindus found the immediate cause of the 
rebellion, and of the suffering inflicted by it on themselves, in the Khilafat agita- 
tion. Communal feeling was very apparent in connection with the appointment 
of the Frontier Enquiiy -Committee of 1922 and ‘ the central question, that of 
the maintenance of the North-West Frontier Province in its present condi- 
tion or its amalgamation with the Punjab, showed signs of becoming a Hindu 
Moslem issue. n 

During the Moharram of 1922 there were communal riots in Bengal and the 
Punjab, and throughout 1923 and 1924 these continued to occur ; each outbreak 
tending farther to exacerbate the hostility between the two communities. The 
result of thes,e internal dissensions, although gravely embarrassing to the 
administration, strengthened the political position of the Government of India, 
which now came to be looked upon by Hindu and Moslem minorities throughout 
the country as their only source of protection. The Hindu and Moslem leaders 

1 India in 1922-3, (Kushbrook Williams) p. 44. 
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we re no longer, as during Mr. Gandhi’s ascendency, united m opposition t<y 
Government, and their energies tended to become diverted from seditious agita- 
tion to the furtherance of their factional interests. 

These developments, combined with the abolition, of the Caliphate in March 
1924, reduced the Indian Khilafat committee to political insignificance. 

The attitude of the Moslem League on its revival in 1924 indicated a decision 
on the part of the Moslem leaders to devote their attention m future to Indian,, 
rather than to international, problems. 


B.— THE SITUATION ON THE FRONTIER 

204. General. — The disturbed conditions on the North-West Frontier, largely 
the aftermath of the Third Afghan War, and especially the prevalence of raid- 
ing 1 had, during 1921, attracted public notice and criticism. On at resolution 
brought forward in the Legislative Assembly in 1921, a Frontier Enquiry Com- 
mittee was appointed, and toured the Province in 1922. 2 

On March 5, 1923 the Foreign Secretary, who had been Chairman of the 
Committee, made an important pronouncement regarding the policy which had 
been decided upon in Waziristan, for the pacification of Mahsud country: 

After discussing the 4 forward policy ’, which he described as being 4 in these 
days of acutest financial stringency ’ a mere counsel of perfection, and the 
4 close border policy ’ which he denounced as 4 a policy" of negation, and nothing 
more ’ leaving the tribesmen 4 free in their devils’ kitchen of mischief to brew 
incalculable trouble for us ’ Sir D. Bray described the 4 Government policy \ 

* The crux in Waziristan * he said 4 in n of the' Wazirs but the Mahsuds who- 

live in the strategical heart of Waziristan, separated from Afghanistan by the Wazirs, 
and separated from our British districts by the Bhittanis. In their inaccessibility lay 

their strength Though Government are determined to bring Mahsud country 

under control, if is* not on the military occupation of Mahsud country that their policy 
is based. On the contrary, the military occupation of Mahsud country will shortly 
cease ; to be replaced partly by internal control through Scouts and Khassadars, and' 
partly by the' domination of Mahsud country from two posts on the edge of, but out- 
side, the Mahsud country itself, held in force and linked together by a connecting 

road Henceforth the Mahsuds will be robbed of much of the inaccessibility 

in which lay their strength. The policy of Government in* Waziristan is there* 
fore the control of Waziristan — through a road system and this policy Govern- 
ment is determined to carry through with vigour and determination In the domain 

c£ India’s foreign polities I know of one fixed and immutable rule only. What India 
bas, let India hold. India is large enough to covet not a single square mile of ground 
that is not already her own. But India is not large enough to allow any invader of 
India — be he independent tribesman or foreign power, from south or north or east 
or west — more of her soil than a plot of ground 7 feet by 2i and 4 feet deep . T 

This speech, in spite of its explicit denial of any aggressive intentions, was 
not unnaturally denounced by tbe 4 irredentists - f of Kabul ; the ffi Ittihad-i- 
Mashriqi ” remarking : — 

1 Mr. Denys Bray has spread much poison in his - speech and in every 

word is concealed the hatred and the tyranny that actuates the British Army on the 
Frontier. This gentleman shows his knowledge of history by his statement that the so- 
called independent tribes belong to India. God knows where Mr. Denys Bray learnt that 
Wazirs, Mahsuds, Afridis, Mohmands, Swatis, Buneris, and other Afghan tribes are? 

Indian If they should desire to establish relations with any Government it can 

only be with that of Afghanistan, an Islamic country, to which they are united by religious, 
social, and linguistic ties, and by the problems of existence. ’ s 

Meanwhile steady progress had been made in the restoration of order in 
the Province, the number of raids recorded for the year ending March 31, 1922 
being 194, as against 391 for the previous year. In 1922-23 the figure fell to 131, 
and in 1923-24 to 69. 

205. Afridis and Mohmands. — In January 1922 Mirzali, the chief offender 
in the Foulkes case, was reported to have been expelled from Afridi limits and! 
to have gone to Ningrahar. Satisfactory progress was made in February with 
the Zakka Khel settlement. 


iPara. 122. 

2Para. 203 

•Diary M. A., Kabul, 1923, 12 (Appx.). 
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In March a proclamation appeared in the Khvber and Tochi, addressed by 
the Amir to the Frontier tribes, explaining his action in making peace with the 
British. 1 

By August the tribal battalion raised by Nadir Khan in 1919 had dwindled 
almost .away. 

In December considerable exeitment w r as caused by the arrest in Mullagori 
tribal territory, by the Frontier Constabulary, of a noted outlaw, named Ibrahim. 
Direct action of this kind across the administrative border was resented by the 
Mullagoris, as 1 a violation of independent territory \ They appealed to the 
Afridis and Mohmands for support, and the Chief Commissioner received a 
representative Afridi jirga to discuss the subject in January 1923. No agree- 
ment appears to have been reached on the question of principle involved. 

In February Mirzali was reported to be back in Tirah. 

On December 31 the Amir had arrived in Jalalabad from Kabul, and pro- 
ceeded to Laghman. On February 20 he returned to Jalalabad, and held the 
* Jalalabad jirgas ’ and a Darbar, which 5,000 to 6,000 Afridis and Mohmands 
are stated to have attended. By March 3 the jirgas had dispersed. On March 
9 the Amir motored to the Torkham boundary, and was met by a certain number 
of tribesmen, with w T hom he mixed freely. 

On March 13 he returned to Kabul. On March 26 a joint jirga of Afridis 
and Orakzais wra-s held in Kohat to settle the Foulkes murder case, which had 
occurred as long before as November 14, 1920. 2 

On April 8 at 6-30 p.m. Majors Anderson and Orr of the Seaforth Highlanders 
were shot, while out walking at Haidari Kandao, on the Mullagori road about 
four miles from Landi Kotal. 

On April 14, Mrs. Ellis, wife of Lt.-Col. A. J. Ellis of the Border Regiment, 
was murdered in her bungalov T at Kohat, and her daughter, aged 18, abducted by 
a gang led by Ajab Khan, Bosti Khol Afridi, and Sultan Mir, Tirah Jowaki. 

On April 24, Miss Ellis, having been released as a result of negotiations 
conducted w T ith Ajab Khan by Khan Bahadurs Kuli Khan and Risaldar Moghal 
Baz Khan, arrived in Peshaw r ar. 

On April 24, troops on parade at Landi Khana were fired on by three 
men, who were reported to be residents of Dakka. 

After the release of Miss Ellis an Afridi lashkar destroyed the villages of 
Ajab Khan and Sultan Mir in Tirah Jowaki limits. 

On May 8, an air demonstration was carried out over Khanki Bazar, and 
■on May 12 the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P. saw a representative jirga of 
Afridis and Orakzais at Shinawri. 

Under a threat of v T ar the Afridis and Orakzais sealed a declaration 
that the four members of thfe Kohat gang were their ow r n enemies. 

4 From now onwards the abovementioned men and their families shall never enter 
our country. It shall be the duty of the seetion concerned to hand them over to Govern- 
ment if they enter the country of any section. It is oui* prayer that Government shall 
take action as it, may deem suitable (by means of aeroplanes or otherwise) if any in- 
dividual or section of our tribes shall give thiem shelter or passage.’ 

This agreement was hailed as a landmark in frontier history, and, had it 
been found possible to enforce it, might well have merited the description. 

About May 16, the authors of the Kohat outrage, Ajab Khan and Shahzada 
(Bosti Khel Afridis), Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar (Tirah Jowakis), and Haidar 
Shah (Punjabi outlaw), left tribal territory for Afghanistan. 

On May 21, the Adam Khel jirga w r as seen by the Chief Commissioner. The 
terms accepted by the tribe included a fine of Rs. 50,000, the destruction of the 
houses of Ajab and Shahzada, the establishment of Khassadar posts on the 
Kohat Pass road, expulsion of persons committing crimes in British territory, 
refusal of harbourage to outlaws, and an admission of the right of Government 
to enter their territory and arrest offenders, to widen the road through the Pass, 
and to construct a telegraph and telephone line. 

On December 8, the Chief Commissioner N. W. F. Province met the Governor 
of the Eastern Province at Landi Kotal, with a view to devise joint action for 
the capture of the Kohat gang. The results were inconclusive. 
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On December 15, the Governor met the FoEtieal Agent, Rhyber, in the Same 
Connection, and an Afridi lashkar was mobilised to watch the entrances from 
Sangu Khel limits into Tirah. 

In January Ajab, Shahzada, and Haidar Shah surrendered to the Afghan 
Government, while Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar returned to Afridi country. 

In January Ardali, one of the Landi Kotal murderers, was killed by Afghan 
troops. This action is stated to have greatly impressed the Afridis and 
Molimands. Baud Shah was reported to have fled to Mohmand country after 
killing an Afghan soldier, who was one of the party attempting to arrest him 
arid Ardali. 

In March Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar were reported to be in Tirah, and to 
have begun to rebuild- their house. They were however prevented by the 
Maliks from doing this. 

206. Kurram. — In July 1922 there was a signal instance of good feeling on 
the part of the Afghan authorities at Matun, who warned the Jajis not to take' 
revenge on the Turis for the death of some of their fellow tribesmen, but to refer 
the matter to the British authorities for settlement. 

On October 7, a gang of deserters from the North Waziristan Militia 
ambushed a patrol of the Kurram Militia near Mandnri, killing two and wound- 
ing three. On October 20, 1923, the Governor of Khost met the Political Agent, 
Kurram, at Kharlaehi, for a settlement of this case. His attitude was so friend- 
ly as to cause criticism in Khost. 

The joint commission for the settlement of Jaji and Turi cases by the 
British and Afghan Frontier officers was fixed for November 18'. 

On November 8, Captain Watts of the Kurram Militia and his wife were 
murdered, apparently by members of A jab’s gang, whose intention seems to have 
been to kidnap Mrs. Watts, and then to bargain for a pardon for themselves* 
The proposed joint commission was abandoned in consequence of this crime. 

207. Waziristan. — Ladha had been occupied by British troops at the end of 
1920, and, although the irreconcilables continued in opposition during 1921, the 
Wana Wazirs and Abdullais had both submitted by the end of the year. 

On December 11, 1921 a lashkar, comprising a large number of Afghan 
subjects and deserters from the North Waziristan Militia, attacked a convoy in 
the SpincMUa Pass. 

On March 11 a convoy between Spin and Khajuri was attacked by Wazir 
* levies incited it was- believed by Haji Abdur Razzak from Shakin, 52 camels 
and Rs. 5,000 being lost. 

On April 4, Wana was invested by the same forces strengthened by some- 
Wazirs from Shah jui y but was relieved by air action. 

In April Wazir deserters were enlisted as irregular Afghan forces, under 
Pat, an ex-Subedar of the North Waziristan Militia. 

On April 16, Haji Abdur Razzak was recalled to Kabul, and in October was 
followed by Adam Khan from Urghun. During this summer there was on the 
whole little indication of intrigue organised from Kabul. 

On November 10, a daring raid was carried out by Jalal Khel Mahsuds near 
Dera Tsmail Khan and some- Indian officials were carried oh. Their release 
•was effected on the 20th. In December Brigadier Adam Khan returned tp 
Urghun from Kabul, and at once began to support the hostiles. 

On December 12, Lieut. Dickson, R. E., who was engaged on the construction 
of the Razmak road was killed at the instigation, it is" believed, of Musa Khan. 

From the 17th to the end of the month the hostile sections of the Mahsuds 
were subjected to intensive bombing. 

At the close of the year Razani was occupied without resistance; 

In January the advance to Razmak began, and on January 8 intensive 
bombing and shelling of the Makin area was carried out, and continued in 
February. About the same time Adam Khan was reported to have summoned 
Haji Abdur Razzak ’s levies to Urghun, to receive their arrears of " pay. Reports 
as to his attitude were however contradictory. * 

In February the Abdullais accepted the terms of settlement, in. connection 
with the death of Lt. Dicks om 

In March Adam Khan was, reported to have paid not only the Haji’s levies, 
bat also considerable sums to the Taji Khel hostiles. He was stated’ also’ to* have- 



promised employment to Maksuds and Wazirs as Afghan Khassadars. Thess 
intrigues unsettled the tribes just as they appeared to be resigning themselves 
to the inevitable. One report estimated the payments made by Adam Khan 
during the previous month as amounting to half a lakh, and there was reason 
to believe that these funds were supplied by the Russian Legation at Kabul, 
through Fakhri Pasha, the Turkish Minister. 

On April 2, the Tazi Khels were bombed from Dardoni as a punishment for 
a long series of offences. In the course of this operation the Afghan Frontier 
was violated, and compensation had to be paid the Minister at Kabul for the 
casualties caused to personnel, property, and animals, in Afghan territory. 

In April Laja Pir was reported to have arrived in Waziristan, to obtain 
from representative Mahsnds a petition to the Amir asking him to intervene in 
'Waziristan affairs, and put pressure on the British Government to withdraw all 
troops from Waziristan. 

On April 12, a small party of Mahsnds and Wazirs arrived in Kabul to invoke 
the Amir’s assistance. 

On April IS, the Sconts, who had been garrisoning Wana, Were withdrawn, 
together with the local Political Officer. This operation unfortunately followed 
closely upon an intimation, given under instructions from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Afghan Government, that the withdrawal of the British forces from 
advanced positions, could only he delayed hv the continuance of Afghan intrigues 
in Waziristan, such as those of Adam Khan. 1 

On April 30, the Amir offered to depute one of his own officers to explain 
his attitude to the Mahsuds and Wazirs 2 . This offer was for obvious reasons 
declined.* 

In May reports were received of the existence of a force of some 400 Afghan 
Khassadars, composed of Mahsuds and Wazirs, and employed entirely on the 
British side of the line. 

Qntab Khan and Hayat Khan however who went to Kabul appeared to have 
had a chilly reception. 

On July 6, Lieutenant Webster, Sappers and Miners, was shot in broad 
daylight near Piazha. The murder was connected with a jirga held shortly 
before by Qutab Khan at^Kaniguram ; its object being apparently to discredit the 
Khassadars, recently raised by the British frontier authorities. 4 

On August a Wana Wazir jirga, held at Sarwekai, stated that allowances 
were still being paid to hostiles by Afghan officials. 

On September 10 a Shakai Wazir jirga admitted that, out of the total num- 
ber of Afghan Khassadars, only some 100 were at any time in Afghan territory* 

On October 20 the Governor of Khost stated that orders had been received 
for the disbandment of the Khpst Wazir Militia. Frontier intelligence reports 
however showed that this Militia had merely been transferred from military 
to civil control, and that both the Mahsud and the Wana Wazirs had been told 
that the Afghan Khassadar service w T as still open to them. 

In December however four men deserted from the Khost Wazir Militia, and 
handed in their rides to the Tochi authorities. 

In January 1924 it was reported by the Political Agent that the dismissal 
of this corps had been carried out. This was soon after confirmed from the 
Kurram. On January 15 some Abdur Bahman Kliel hostiles claimed to be 
Afghan subjects, as they had been given land in Logar, but agreed to give up 
their Afghan nationality if they received their share of 4 mdliki ’ and allowances. 

In February information was received to the effect that the dismissal of the 
Mahsud Khassadars had also been carried out, though accompanied by a promise 
of pay in future for service at their homes. 

208. Baluchistan.— On January 5, 1922 two British officers were fired at on 
the Murgha Musa Khel road, but escaped unhurt. 

On March 3, two officers of the 27th Punjabis shooting at Khanai were 
captured by a gang, but subsequently released by a party of levies. 


iKabul despatch 12 (2-5-1923). 

2 Ibid . 

3 Tel. 653 (19-5-1923) from G. of I. to Min., Kabul (W. S. IV 525). 

*Tel. 6846-444 (9-7-1923), from W-aaforce, to G. of I. (A. S. VIII 47)* 
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On October 5, two of the gang of Kakar raiders responsible for the murder 
of Captain Bright in November 1921, were captured. On the whole there were 
few incidents of importance on the Baluchistan border during 1922, and, in spite 
of occasional raiding in Zhob, the Province made a rapid recovery from the after 
effects of the Third Afghan War. 

During 1923 the events of chief importance were the murders of Captain 
Baker Jones, X.M.S., on October 1, and Major Finnis on November 30. 

The murder of Captain Baker Jones appears not to have been deliberate, 
as he was travelling in an ambulance at the time, and invisible to the culprits. 

Major Finnis was shot in the Hasuband Pass by a gang consisting of four 
Zilli Ivliel Wazirs and two Sheranis. One of the Sheranis was captured next 
day j of the Wazirs one was a havaldar in the Afghan Khassadars, while two 
more were close relations of men in the same corps. 

The Shahjui Wazirs raided at the beginning of 1923 into British and Persian 
territory, one party moving down the Helmand, and looting caravans near Duz- 
dap, and the other going to Baluchistap, and causing some damage to life and 
property at ATbazai, 



chaptip xm 

NAKRATIVE OF EVENTS. 

209. Two divisions of the period. — The period falls into two clearly dis- 
tinguishable divisions 

(a) From December 4, 1921, to November 28, 1922, characterised by the 

pre-occupation of the Afghan Government with Bokharan affairs 
and the reaction of these on Eusso-Afghan relations ; and 

(b) From November 28, 1922, to March 31st, 1924 during which events 

on the Indian frontier, and the resulting Anglo-Afgkan crisis were 
the centre of interest. 

By the beginning of 1922 the Amir had ensured international recognition 
of Afghan independence by the series of Treaties concluded with Foreign 
Dowers, and was now free to turn his attention to the problems of his own 
Frontiers. 

210. The interval from December 4, 1921 to March 6, 1922. — The interval 
between the departure from Afghanistan of Sir H. Dobbs on December 4, 1921 
and the arrival of the British Minister in Kabul in March 6, was mainly occupied 
With matters of routine such as ratification of the Treaty, formalities regarding 
the appointment of the Ministers at Kabul and London, the method of corres- 
pondence between the British Legation, the G-overnment of India, the India Office, 
and the Foreign Office, and other details, which are mentioned elsewhere. The 
inconvenience of having no representative at Kabul was illustrated by a frontier' 
incident of some importance, which occurred during this period. 

211. The Spin^hilla raid. — On December 11, 1921 a convoy returning from 
Datta Khel in the Tochi was attacked by a Kliost lashkar 500 strong, which in- 
cluded a large number of Afghan subjects, and deserters from the North Wazir- 
istan Militia employed as levies by the Afghan frontier administration. 

The British losses were 2 British officers killed and 3 wounded, 16 other 
ranks killed or missing, and 49 wounded. The leader of. the lashkar, Tarin, 
formerly a jemadar in the North Waziristan Militia, was killed. 

This grave violation of the frontier was immediately brought to the notice 
of the Afghan Government by the Government of India, with a demand for the 
punishment of the raiders and the restoration of Government property. 1 The 
lashkar ’ it was pointed out * was organised in Khost, started from Khost, and 
returned to Khost \ x This demand was supported by a representation to the 
same effect from Lord Gurzon which mentioned also the Barshor raid 2 and 
stated : — 

* The prevention of such occurrences is one of the first Objects and obligations of 
friendly States ’. s 

The Afghan reply to the Government of India’s letter was sent by a Superin- 
tendent in the Afghan Foreign Office, and gave a hint of the attitude of the 
Afghan Government as to the distinction between 1 friendly ’ and £ neighbourly ’ 
relations, which was soon afterwards to be emphasised in S. Mahmud Tarzi’s 
reply to Sir H. Dobbs’ letter on the subject. 4 

* Pacifying arrangements in accordance with the promise to Honourable Sir H. Dobbs 
have been taken in view, but the actual reply and feeling pertaining to such like occurrences 
and other diplomatic problems would be submitted after the arrival of Extraordinary 
Envoys at tlieir respective residential points .’ 5 

212. Meeting proposed between the Prince of Wales and the Amir. — There 

was some correspondence at tills time between Sir Henry Dobbs and Mahmud 
Tarzi regarding a proposal that the Amir should meet the Prince of "Wales on 
the Frontier. On S. Mahmud Tarzi explaining that such a meeting could only 
take place at Kabul and asking for two weeks notice from Lord Ourzon 6 , the 
idea was abandoned. 7 

’ ’Teh 683 (16-11-1921), from G. of I., to Af. For. Min. (A. S. VI, 710). 

2 Para. 188. 

s Tel. 6450 (21-12-1921), from S. of S., to G. of I. (A. S. VI, 722). 

4 Para, 192. 

5 Tel. 22-12-1921, from Supdt., Afghan For. Ministry, to G. of I. (A. S. VI, 724). 

6 Letter from Af. For. Min., to Sir H. Dobbs (12-1-1922), (A. S. VII, 86). 

7 Letter 3-P. O. B. (24-1-1922), from Sir H. Dobbs, to Af. For. Mia. [Ibid. S6 (a)]. 
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213. Amenities outside the Treaty. — From the first Sir H. Dobbs had made 
it clear that His Majesty’s Government had no intention of working the new 
Treaty in a niggling spirit. Minor concessions had been made and courtesies 
shown to the Atghan Government, in the hope that the latter might be induced 
to take a similarly liberal view of their obligations. Examples of this policy are 
to be found in the gift, on the conclusion of the Treaty, of telegraph material for 
a line of 460 miles 1 with free carriage to Jalalabad, and of the wireless installa- 
tion used by the Mission in Kabul, in the free training of Afghan students in 
wireless telegraphy at Karachi 2 , and in the courtesies shown to the Afghan 
Minister at Home, the Afghan Minister in London, and thirty-four students en 
route to Europe on their journeys from Peshawar to Bombay, during which they 
were treated as guests of the Indian Government. 

Examples of a similar attitude on the Afghan side were fewer. One of these 
was the surrender of some dressed stone (worth Rs. 27,000), which had been left 
on the Afghan side of the line at the time of the Torkham realignment by Sir 
H. Dobbs. 2 

214. Arrival in Kabul of the British Minister. — Mr. S. E. Pears had been 
originally selected for the appointment of British Minister, but for reasons 
noticed elsewhere 4 , an objection was made to him as 1 persona non-grata ’ by the 
Amir. Major F. H. Humphrys was then appointed. Abdul Hadi was, chosen 
by the Amir as Afghan Minister in London, and although, in view of his hostile 
antecedents, an objection to the appointment was contemplated, 5 he was even- 
tually accepted. 


The staff of the British Legation 6 crossed the frontier on February 28, and 
reached Kabul on March 6. ph March 13, the Master was received by the 
Amir and presented his letters of credence, 7 

215. The Anglo- Afghan Situation, March 1922. — In his Final Report on his 
Mission to J£abul Sir H. Dobbs had indicated the Amir ’s hopes of territorial ex- 
pansion. 


‘ A big Moslem insurrection in Central Asia would, he hinted, produce anarchy on 
the Russo-Afghan frontier and incursions ipto Afghanistan, for the repelling of which 
he would he bound to make a move. If he s|ees such a chance and if he has been forti- 
fied by your help, he will almost certainly adopt this policy.’ 

Sir H. pobbs then went on to make a forecast as to the ‘ immediate future 
pC Afghan policy ’ and suggestions as" to t]ie lines on \yhich pis Majesty’s" Gov- 
, eminent should deal with it : — y 


‘ Afghanistan will keep her eyes fixed o# her Indian and Central Asian frontiers, 
ready to move forward in one or other direction on a certitude of weakness. ghe may 
be prevented from moving towards India if we firmly persist in our present frontier 
policy, especially in Waziristan and the Khyber, and she will almost certainly be so 
prevented, if she is encouraged at the same time to expel the Bolshevists, and given 
assurance of our support against their aggression. For she will then concentrate her 
gaze on the Russian frontier. The experiment must he a dangerous one for India, but 
it would be still more dangerous to repulse the advances of Afghanistan and to make 
ner ciesrair of realising her ambitions towards Central Asia. For she would then look 
exclusively towards the Indian frontier.’? 

The Government of India questioned the correctness of Sir H. Dobbs’ state- 
ment of the problem and the wisdom of his suggestion that the Amir should be 
encouraged to seek expansion northwards. They considered that — 

4 Ambitious the Amir undoubtedly is, but he has displayed sufficient 

shrewdness to make it unlikely that he would fling common sense entirely to the winds 

in the pursuit of his ambitions Agreeing with Sir Henry Dobbs, as we do, 

that ambition is the dominant trait in the Amir’s character, we feel that our obvious 
policy is to divert it from schemes of expansion into other channels. For this there is 
happily scope in the national cry for absolute independence, and the Amir's "desire that 

Afghanistan shall establish herself in the comity of civilised nations If she 

pakes overtures to other Powers for trade or political relations, and seeks to attract 

IF. 46-F. 1923. ? ^ ‘ 1 ‘ ' ~ ’ 

®F. 60-F. 1923. 


«F. 322- F. 

4 Para. 711. (Appx. II.). 

5 F. 0. letter, 2-1-1922 (A. S. VIE, 100). 

«Lt.-Col. F. EL. Humphrys, Minister, Mr. R. R. Maconachie, Counsellor, Major W. A. K. Fraser, 
Military Attache, Major GK M. Millar, Surgeon. Capt. E. T. R. Wickham, Secretary (joined 
later), and K. B. Mahbub Ali Khan, Oriental Secretary. ’ 

7 Kabul despatch 3 '(25-3-1922). 

224-F. 1923. * w 
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other foreign representatives to Kabul, we should place no obstacles in her way, for 
any obstruction on our part would reach her ears sooner or later, and reinforce her sus- 
picions that our recognition of her independence was unreal after ail It should be 

our aim to provide a double safety valve for the Amir’s ambitions, first in die internal 
development of his country, and second in attempts at expansion of his relations with, 
foreign powers. And if the Amir broaches the subject of an exclusive Treaty, as Sir 
Henry warned us he is likely to do almost immediately after Major Humphry's’ arrival, 
we think that Major Humphry’s should confine himself ho expressing himself ready' to 
listen to all that he has to say’, and to report it to His Majesty' s Government for instruc- 
tions 1 . 

The Secretary of State was 

‘ inclined to think that the Government of India attribute to Sir Henry Dobbs a 
more decided advocacy of one line of policy, and interpret that policy, as one of more 
active encouragement of Afghan expansion than the actual terms of Sir Henry Dobbs 

report would seem to indicate As regards the more remote issues. Lord 

Peel would be inclined as far as possible to await the further development of events before 
formulating definite conclusions. For the purposes of the immediate future however. 
Lord Peel is disposed to agree entirely with the views expressed by’ the Government of 
India 2 , 

At this point it will be convenient to consider briefly the points of weak- 
ness and strength in the British position in Afghanistan. 

The \vc a k points in this position were : — 

(1) Owing to the time lost before the negotiation of a definitive Treaty, 

the Russians were first in the field, both with a Treaty and a 
Minister at Kabul. 

(2) The Russian Treaty 7 may’ be broadly said to have given Afghanistan 

everything, a subsidy and material assistance, and the British to 
have given her nothing. The two factors, on which the Govern- 
ment of India had relied, time, and ‘ money hunger J3 , had thus 
told in favour of Russia rather than of Great Britain. 

(3) Intrigue with .the tribes on the Indo- Afghan frontier was the point 

at "which Russian, Afghan, and, at this time, Turkish interests 
coincided. Jemal Pasha’s activities in this direction have already 
been noticed 4 . The Soviet Minister thus found Moslem agents 
ready’ to his hand for the prosecution of such intrigues. 

(4) The Afghan Government had never been made clearly to under- 

stand that their traditional policy^ of intrigue on the Indian Fron- 
tier would not be tolerated. Ever since the Armistice of 1919 
intensive intrigue by such persons as Colonel Shah Daula, Qazi 
Shah Buzurg, and Haii Abdur Razzak in "Waziristan, and by Nadir 
Khan among the Afridis and Mohmands had been passed over, if 
not in silence, at least without a rupture of relations. Furtiier, 
provisions for the cessation of such intrigues and for the punish- 
ment of raiders had been explicitly entered in the ‘ Pis aller 9 draft, 
which offered a subsidy 5 . The actual Treaty contained no such 
explicit provisions, nor did it offer a subsidy ; and the Afghan 
Government had clearly shown their determination to resist the 
interpretation by which the neighbourly relations, initiated by the 
existing Treaty, were held to include any such obligations on their 
part®. 

(5) Tile fact that Great Britain could at this time be plausibly- represented 

as the enemy* of ‘ the oppressed peoples and particularly of 
Moslems of the East, and Russia, in spite even of events in Bokhara, 
as their friend, was a great asset to the Soviet Minister in Kabul 

(6) The Amir, during the discussions of the * Exclusive * Treaty with 

Sir H. Dobbs, had been enabled to^ appreciate the anxiety with 
which Russian influence in Afghanistan \vas regarded by His 
Majesty’s Government 7 . He thus had a 4 bogey ’ available for use 
in times of emergency. 

1 G. of I. despatch 2 (23-3-1922) (F. 224-F.-2). 

*1. O. letter P.-1459 (18-5-1922), (iwa.). 

^Minute by Offg. Foi. Seey. (14-7-1920), (A. S. Ill n. p. 31). 

<Para. 107, 

Clause XIV (A. S. VI, 165). 

"Para. 102. 

7 Para. 156. 

Le753FD 13 
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(7) The Russian Legation was known to have large funds at its disposal 
for expenditure on anti-British propaganda. There was thus 
always the probability that, even if the Afghan Government gave 
orders for the cessation of any particular activity on the Indian 
Frontier, these could be tendered nugatory by judicious bribery 
of local Afghan officials. 

But if the immediate advantages appeared to be all on the side of Russia, 
there were others, more solid and permanent in character, on the British side : — 

(1) The Russian advance, whether military or political, on India clearly 

presupposes for its success the prior disintegration or domination 
of Afghanistan ; while Great Britain, in her own interests, requires 
Afghanistan to be united and politically independent. British and 
Afghan interests are therefore ultimately identical. 

(2) Eastern and Southern Afghanistan, at any rate, are economically 

dependent upon India. 

(3) Afghanistan, no less than India, needed peace. 

(4) Russian policy in Central Asia was not only repugnant to the Amir 

as a Moslem, but fatal to his aspirations for an extension of his 
influence in that direction. 


(5) The opposition of Great Britain and Turkey was accidental and 

transitory. On the other hand, the artificial alliance between 
Turkey and Russia was already showing signs of strain. 

(6) The difference between British and Russian methods, particularly 

as regards subterranean intrigues with Afghan officials, was 
certain to be discovered sooner or later, and the discovery, when 
it came, would tell in favour of Great Britain. 

This brief survey is sufficient to show that on the arrival of the Minister 
in Kabul, while the weaknesses of the British position were already apparent, 
its strength was as yet latent, and required time for its development and reali- 
sation. The policy indicated by these considerations was obviously one of 
* patience, rather than pressure 1 and of ‘ hastening slowly \ 

21fi. The Central Asian dream. — At the time of the British Minister’s arrival 
the attention of the Afghan Government was concentrated on the Russian 
border. During Sir H. Dobbs’ negotiations the Amir had mooted the possi- 
bility of a breach with Russia over her policy in Bokhara 2 : — 

‘ Question of independence of Bokhara could be used as pretext for cancelling Treaty 
with Russia 3 , ’ 


and since then the spread of the rebellion in Ferghana and Bokhara, at the 
head of which Enver Pasha placed himself in March, gave the Amir hopes of 
successful intervention by Afghanistan, and thus of realising his dreams? of a 
Central Asian Confederacy under his own leadership. There is good reason 
to believe that the Amir was in secret correspondence with Enver at this 
time. The departure of the Afghan Commander-in-Chief, Nadir Khan with 
Ins brother bbah Mahmud for Kkanabad on January 5, 1922 was significant 
although it could plausibly be explained as merely a precautionary measure! 
About the same time Shuja-ud-Daulah was sent as Governor to Herat and 
Ibrahim Khan to Mazar-i-Sharif. This concentration of the Amir’s most able 
officers on the Russian frontier clearly showed the importance attached by the 
Afghan Government to the situation in Turkestan. 

217. The Amir asks for British support— On March 22, the Amir in a pri- 
vate conversation with the British Minister— p 

, enqmred "whether I was the bearer of a secret message to him from His 

Majesty the King He then asked whether Sir Henry Dobbs had given me 

special information on a certain secret matter The Amir thought for a while 

a “ d I Anew that a Treaty providing for the exclusion of Russia from Afghani- 
stan had been discussed. . . . He explained that there was a strong party in TiW.p , 

BoHiara which was already fighting for the free recognition of their country^ indepemh 
ence. This party was unable to make headway without his assistance, owing to the 
presence of Russian troops in the city of Bokhara. He earnestly pressed for the puMit 

X 53)? deBPateh 11 (17 - 8 - 1922 > <*■ 378 - F - 1923 3 > <«• for a discussion of the whole sub 

2.F.-322-F. (1923). 

> 3Tel - 306 (25-9-1921) from Br. Rep., Kabul to G. of I. (A. S. YI 354). 
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recognition of the independence of Bokhara and Khiva by the British Government, and 
pointed out that the independence of these two States had already been recognised by 
Russia and Afghanistan 1 .’ 

In April S. Mahmud Tarzi discussed the subject with the Minister urging 
that a 

‘ buffer State between Russian dominions and her northern frontier would be of 
inestimable benefit to Afghanistan. Enver would be enabled to clear Russians out of 
Bokhara if 60,000 rifles could be got to him, and people would establish a Government 
of their own choice. The opportunity would soon pass, and the present was the time 
for action 

The Minister replied — 

‘ that it might well follow that Bokhara would lose every shred of her inde- 
pendence, as the Russians would launch a strong counter offensive. Great Britain’s 
interests and the interests of Afghanistan, as it seemed to me, lay in a peaceful solution 
of the problem 2 .’ 

The Government of India thought that * our only possible policy' is to steer 
absolutely elear of Bokhara 3 

His Majesty’s Government replied to the Minister : — 

‘ Line you took is approved Till they have stable internal Govern- 

ment His Majesty’s Government could not in any case recognise the independence of 
Bokhara and Khiva, and also till they have definitely independent position vis d vis 
Russia. His Majesty’s Government can only adopt atitude of strictest neutrality, pend- 
ing fulfilment of these conditions 4 ’. 

Refugee Bokharans such as Usman Khwaja, Qamil Jan, and Hisamuddin 
were allowed to transit India, but were 1 required to leave the frontier ’ ; and 
war nin g was given them that * if they intend to remain any time in India, no 
attempt must be made by them to nse it as a base for anti-Russjan activities 
or intrigue 5 

Unring the su mm er movements of Afghan troops towards the northern 
frontier continued to he reported, and in May Khnshji Bashizade Sami Bey, an 
envoy from Enver Pasha, arrived in Kabnl. 

218. The Afghan dementi. — In June news was received that both the Afghan 
and Russian troops in the neighbourhood of Kushk had been heavily reinforced. 

The Amir having failed to obtain diplomatic support to his venture from 
Great Britain, awaited the result of Enver’s campaign without definitely com- 
mitting himself, although there is evidence to show that Afghan irregulars 
were secretly sent across the border by Nadir Khan to assist the rebels : — 

‘ The Bolsheviks got hold of a few letters from General Nadir Khan to Enver Pasha. 
It was this, and the despatch of 300 men to Enver that displeased the Bolsheviks exceed- 
ingly 6 

The Soviet Government now took action, demanding the withdrawal of 
Afghan troops from the frontier, the dismissal of certain Afghan officials whose 
conduct was hostile to Russian interests, and the issue of a proclamation by the 
Amir declaring his neutrality. Until these demands were satisfied, the Afghan 
Government were informed, the arms and munitions promised under the Russo- 
Afghan Treaty would not he delivered and payment of the subsidy- would he 
suspended. The Amir gave way to the extent of publishing a dementi, signed 
by S. Muhammad Wali the Foreign Minister, in the ‘ Afghan ’ of July 29 : — 

* The steps for the improvement of our forces in the North have appeared to the 
people as an indication of some secret or open difference between the Russian and 
Afghan Governments, and they are spreading and publishing rumours, so that I have 
been obliged to make known the policy of my Government in order to remove existing 
doubts. Afghanistan in no circumstances wishes to create trouble for her friendly 
neighbours Russia and Bokhara Accordingly the present disturbances in Bokhara 


1 Kabul despatch 4 (30-3-1922). For an enquiry bv the Afghan Minister in London as to the 
capacity in which delegates from Bokhara and Khiva were included in the Russian delega- 
tion to the Geneva conference, see F. 154 F. 1923 (12). 

2 Kabul tel. 43 (22-4-1922) (A. S. YII 284). 

s Tel. 527 (27-4-1922) from Viceroy to S. of S. (F. 328-M. 1923 20). 

4 Tel. 1784 ( 6-5-1922) from S. of S. (ibid 29). 

STel. 1045 (17-8-1923) from G. of I. to N. W. F. ( ibid 243). 

€ Statement of Saiyyid Ibadullah, letter 422 (14 3-1923) from I. B. Peshawar (ibid 175). 



are regarded by Afghan statesmen as a kind of internal disorder, in which, the Russians 

and Afghan Governments have no right to interfere- Afghanistan remains 

neutral 1 .’ 

219. Death of Enver Pasha ; the dream abandoned —On August 4, Enver 
Pasha was killed by a Russian ambuscade, and thereafter the rebellion, although 
continuing to embarrass the Soviet Government for some time to come, lost 
cohesion. The Amir however still cherished hopes of turning the situation to 
his own advantage, and on August 26, left for the north, nominally on a shooting 
trip, but in realitv, it seems, to consult Nadir Khan and Ibrahim Ivhan-\ Appa- 
rently convinced that the rebellion was doomed to failure*, he returned to Kabul 
on November 7, and was followed on November 28, by Nadir Khan. 

So ended the Bokharan adventure. 

220. Anglo- Afghan relations from December 4, 1921 to November 28, 1922. 

(A) On the Frontier. — During the preoccupation of the Amir with Bokharan 
affairs and the absence of Nadir Khan in the north, there was little reason to 
complain of the Afghan attitude on the Indian frontier, and although there 
had been some incidents 4 , such intrigue as went on was reported as being the 
w ork of individual officials rather than inspired from Kabul. 

Shah Mahmud had left Khost in November 1921 for the north. Mulla 
Bashir went to Kabul from Gardes in December, Qazi Shah Buzurg followed 
in February 1922, and Haji Abdur Razzak in April. Brigadier Adam Khan was 
at Urghun, hut mainly occupied with an irrigation scheme for Birmal. 

221. The Amir’s proclamation to the Tribes. — In March 1922 a proclamation 
addressed by the Amir to the Frontier tribes appeared in the Khvber and 
Tochi. It gave a laboured explanation of his policy in making peace with the 
British Government without securing any guarantee for the Tribes, who had 
been his main support in the recent war 5 . 

The Minister, remarking that 4 since the only feeling which in my opinion 
it is calculated to produce in the minds of the tribesmen is one of disgust and 
disillusionment, it is more likely to achieve success as a contribution to peace* 
than as an apologia for broken faith ’, proposed to make no * specific remon- 
strance n . 

The report that the Haji of Turangzai had, on March 9, publicly burnt a 
copy of this proclamation, tended to confirm the correctness of this view, and 
the Minister’s proposal was approved 7 . 

222. The Khyber Railway and Waziristan.— On May 17, S. Mahmud Tarzi 
enquired from the Minister the reason for the construction of the Khyber Rail- 
way adding that it was causing * grave anxiety to the Afghan General Staff 


* I deliberately refrained the Minister said, * from giving slightest hint that railway 
was intended to support even Afghan defensive action against Russia, but my impression is 
that Tarzi was trying to induce me to say railway was means of aiding Afghanistan against 
Russia A 


At the same time the Afghan Minister in London raised the question in a letter 
to Lord Curzon : — 

‘ 1 am most anxiously waiting to understand why should the British Government 
undertake the construction of railway in Khyber regions and strengthen the military 
strongholds, especially in view of the fact that our relations aim at the peaceful and 
amiable mutual understandings r . 

The same letter contained a representation against British policy in Wazi- 
ristan 9 . 

223. The recall of Haji Abdur Razzak. — On a complaint received from the 
Government of India the Minister protested to the Amir against the hostile 
intrigues of Haji Abdur Razzak in Waziristan : — 

1 Kabul despatch 11 (17-8-1922). ~ ' 

2 Kabul despatch 2 (6-1-1923) Enelo. 2. 

iSHr* 1 * 8 Ieading up to ^ 

4 Paras. 206, 207. 

«Memo 4990 P. C. (24-3-1922) from N. W. Fl to G. I. (A. S. VII, 247) 

6 Kabul despatch 2 (25-3-1922) (ibid. 250). 

7 J\ O. despatch 14 (12-5-1922) (ibid. 400). 

8 K abul tel. 22 (18-5-1922) (ibid. 344). 

^Letter from Af. Min., London, to S. of S. F. A. 10 (22-5-1922) (ibid. 426) 
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* At a private interview on April 3, the Amir stigmatised Abdnr Razak as outlaw, 
and disclaimed all responsibility for his misdeeds. He hinted that encouragement and 
supplies, if he received any, must come from the Bolsheviks. He promised however 
to prevent persons resident in Afghanistan from carrying on anti-British intrigue 1 . 7 

Haji Abdur Razzak was recalled to Kabul on April 16 2 . 

224. The Shahjui Wazirs. — Promises were also given to restrain the Shahjui 
Wazirs from committing offences on the British side of the Durand Line 3 , and 
British intelligence reports showed that steps to this end, and for the recovery 
of the rifles captured by the Wazirs at Barshor, were actually being taken. 

225. The Afghan attitude generally correct. — On the whole the attitude of the 
Afghan Government during this phase left little to be desired. There was 
the usual intrigue from the Fanatic colonies, and in October the Chamarkand 
settlement produced a paper 1 Al-mujaliid w T hich was to become notorious for 
its rabid denunciations of all things British, but there were indications that 
the motive force behind these activities was Bolshevik rather than Afghan. 
There "were also, as has beer mentioned, incidents on the Frontier notably the 
attack on Wana on April 4, 1922 and that on the Kurram Militia on October 7, 
but i:o signs of systematic intrigue organised from Kabnl. 

At tlie close of this phase (November 28, 1922) the only cases in which 
satisfaction was awaited from the Afghan Government were the Barshor 4 , 
Spinchilla 5 , and Kurram 6 raids. 

226. (B) In Afghanistan. Expulsion of the British News writer, Herat. — In 
May Muhammad Aslam Khan, the British newswriter at Herat, was ordered 
by the Governor Shuja-ud-Daulah to leave within forty-eight hours. 

The appointment had existed since 1882, and had been officially recognised 
in a Khnrita from the Amir Habibullah Khan in 1906. It was not mentioned 
in the Treaty of 1921, and the anomalous position of Muhammad Aslam Khan 
subsequently to the Treaty appears to have been overlooked by the Government 
of India : — 

4 It is true we should have been bound to abolish the appointment, had the Afghan 
Government asked us to do so, since provision is not made in the Treaty for its conti- 
nuance. But the Government of India take the strongest exception to the procedure 
which the Afghan Government have adopted to secure an end, which, without giving 
offence, they could as easily have ^obtained. They have exposed an old servant of the 
British Government to what must evey where be construed as a public humiliation, and 
have ignored the British Minister at Kabul 7 

In reply to a protest on the subject by the Minister S. Muhammad Wali asked 
that the apologies of the Afghan Government should be conveyed to His 
Majesty’s Government 

‘ for the manner in which Muhammad Aslam Khan had been removed from Herat 

Breaeh of diplomatic etiquette was due to inexperience of W azir-i-Amnieh, and 

it was very much regretted ’. 8 

227. Expulsion of the Indian Revolutionaries. — In October 1922 many of the 
leading Indian revolutionaries were expelled from Kabnl, one party under 
Obeidulla going to Tashkent, and the other under Qazi Abdul Wall, which was 
less under Bolshevik influence, to Angora. The official reason given for their 
departure was that — 

* The Afghan Government had become aware that they were being financed by the 
Russians, and being suspicious of the nature of the services for which these payments 
were made, had decided that their continued presence in Kabul was undesirable 9 

M. Ras.kolnikov, the Russian Minister, gave a dinner in their honour on the 
eve of their departure. 

228. Arab visitors. — A party ol Arabs, under the leadership of one Sheikh 
Ismail-es-Senussi, who called himself the nephew of the Grand Senussi, arrived 
in Kabul in August 1922. They made no secret of being violently anti-British 
but received little sympathy, and left in December. 

i;Kabnl tel 31 ( 10 _ 4 _ 19 22) (W. S. in 72). 

2 Tel. 521 (26-4-1922), from GK of I., to Min., Kabul (ibid 129). 

a Kabul tel. 41 (19-4-1922) (ibid 111). 

4 Para. 188. 

. “Para. 21X 

“Para. 206. 

7 Tel. 616 (15-5-1922), from Viceroy to S. of S. (A.-S. YII 330). 

»Kabul tel. 54 (7-7-1922), (ibid. 506). 

®Diaiy of M. A., Kabul 1922. 33 (1). 
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229. The second phase.' — November 28, 1922 — March 31 T 1924. 

The second phase opens with, the return of Nadir Khan from the north 
marking the abandonment, for the time being, at any rate, of the Central Asian 
dream. 

The Amir as Sir H. Dobbs had foretold, now turned his attention to the 
Indian frontier. Apart from all ideas of territorial expansion, his policy has 
always been not to commit himself definitely to either Russia or Great Britain. 
During the Bokharan crisis British influence had been in the ascendant ^ and 
it was now time to level matters up. It is also highly probable that Nadir 
Khan, whose belief in the tribes of the Indian frontier as Afghanistan’s first 
line of defence was well known, had urged the Amir that, in order to maintain 
his influence over them, he must make some gesture in their direction, and 
check the steady consolidation of British control over Waziristan. This advice 
must certainly have received ready support from the Russian and Turkish 
Legations. 

230. The Amir visits Jalalabad. — The Amir’s visit to Jalalabad, which he 
reached on December 31, may have been dictated by the motives mentioned 
above, or may have been, as with previous Amirs, primarily due to a desire 
to .escape the rigours of the Kabul winter. In any case it brought him into 
close touch with the Frontier tribes, and unfortunately coincided with some 
special features in the Waziristan operations. 

231. British air operations in Waziristan. — The advance to Razmak was 
made in January, and during the latter half of December bombing from the air 
had been employed against the Mahsuds on a scale unprecedented in Frontier 
warfare : — 


* Air operations on a large scale previously unknown, on the frontier have been in 
progress since December 17V 

232. Afghan Protests. — On January 31, the Minister received an official pro- 
test on the subject from S. Mahmud Tarzi. 

‘ The Afghan Government consider that Article XI of the Treaty, and Dobbs’ letter 
of November 22, 1921 (letter No. IV attached to Treaty) have been violated by the recent 
bombardment of Waziristan by artillery and aeroplanes. The Afghan Government should 
under Article XI have received information beforehand of intended military operations 
and Dobbs’ letter admitted officially Afghanistan’s interests in the frontier tribes and 
gave assurances that they would be generously treated. The operations are viewed by 

the Afghan Government with displeasure and pain I visited the Afghan Foreign 

Minister on the following day. He complained bitterly of the aerial bombardment and 
stated that over a thousand Mahsud families had thereby been compelled to flee to Af- 
ghanistan I had a two hours’ interview on February 2nd with the Amir at 

Laghman. He was very excited, and drew my attention to the accounts of the terrible 
havoc wrought by howitzers and bombs in Waziristan, which had been published in 
Anglo-Indian newspapers he complained that his loyal attitude in discourag- 

ing the appeals of the Mahsuds for assistance had been taken advantage of to deal with 
out his knowledge crushing blows to the tribe. As a result he had been placed in a 
very awkward dilemma, owing to the fact that the inhabitants of the devastated area 
had sought refuge in Afghanistan. At the moment he was being besieged by Wazirs and 
Mahsuds asking for arms and ammunition, which he had promised me not to grant 
or m the alternative to give them land in Afghanistan, which he did not wish to 

The Wazir and Mahsud jirga was sitting outside and he invited me to address them 

The Amir insisted that widespread excitement had been caused in Afghanistan bv' the 
recent intensive bombardment, and that it might result in a conflagration which it 
would be difficult to extinguish The Turkish and Russian Legions are exploit- 
ing Afghan agitation to its utmost The Amir seems mainly concerned with the 

problem of the Mahsud refugees. He is sending an official to the frontier to make en- 
quiries, as he fears that they may form themselves into a second Shahjui colony V 

The Minister did not admit that there had been anv broach nf fh* 

° f tile Trea £ y ’ n or did he give the Amir reason to think that his pro 
test would carry much weight with His Majesty’s Government The 
reply to it was sent on March 9 s . J v lament, me olhcial 

Two days later the Minister telegraphed ; 

‘ The Jalalabad newspaper - Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ” has published extreme^ v?«w 
articles denouncing military operation s in Waziristan 4 .’ P extremely violent 

iTek from Viceroy to S. of S. (5-1-1923) (W. S. IV 83) — 

2 Kabul tel. 13 (5-2-1923) (ibid 206). ' 

^Letter 34 (9-3-1923J from Mm., Kabul, to Af. For. Min (ibid 383 A 1 

‘Kabul tel. 17 (7-2-1023) (ibid 207) 
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Simultaneously a proles! was made to the Foreign Office by the Afghan Minister 
in London, who wrote * — 

‘ We have just received au information from our Foreign Office in Kabul stating 
that the Indian Government has undertaken military steps of great significance in 
Waziristan, and has started war and terrific bombardment against the defenceless and 
oppressed people. I therefore in the name of the Afghan Government and the nation 
strongly protest against this excess for the following reasons : — 

1. Such an act is against fairness and justice. 

2. This uncompromising step is contrary to the assurance of goodwill referred to 

in the letter of 21st November 1921 annexed to the Treaty. 

3. This excessiveness is plainly a violation of the Article XI of the Treaty between 

Ihe two Governments. 

4. This excessiveness is a direct attack on the spirit of the Afghan Nationality V 

In reply the Afghan Minister was informed : — 

* The operations from the air to which you take particular exception, have been 
confined to bombardment of a few tribal sections whose obstinate recalcitrance, shown to 
the world by a series of brutal outrages on British subjects, is the sole reason why a 
general peace between His Majesty’s Government and the whole Mahsud tribe has been 

delayed Sir Henry Dobbs went on to say in the same letter that the British 

Government intended to treat the tribes generously 1 provided they abstain from outrages 
against the inhabitants of India \ It is clearly in strict accord with the terms of the 

assurances that the British Government should punish tribal sections known to be 

guilty of outrage 2 .* 

At Jalalabad on February 8, a Bajauri Mullah opened a fund for relief of 
the Mah suds. It was stated that the Turkish Minister was asked to act as 
Treasurer, but declined 3 to do so. 

233. The Jalalabad Jirgas. — On February 20, the Amir arrived in Jalala- 
bad from Laghman where he had been staying. 

On February 27, the ‘ Jalalabad Jirgas * were held, which were attended 
by a large number of Afridis and Mohmands from the British side of the 
border. On March 2, Nadir Khan distributed allowances to them. On March 
9 the Amir went by motor to Dakka, and from there to the British border at 
Torkham. On March 13 he returned to Kabul 4 . 

Meanwhile on February 18 the Political Agent, Wana, had reported : — 

‘ There is authentic news of the distribution of large sums of money by Brigadier 
Adam Khan. The distribution is not to the tribe as a whole, but to that part which is 
hostile to Government. ’ 5 * 7 

234. The Afghan Government warned of possible British action under the 
Treaty (Art. VI and Letter I) . — On March 6 information was received from the 
Secretary of State that the Afghan Minister in London had asked for transit 
facilities through India for certain arms purchased by his Government in Italy.® 

On March 19 the Government of India telegraphed to the Minister at Kabul 
in connection with the Jalalabad jirgas : — 

* Although at actual jirga Amir’s attitude was circumspect, we do not know what 
passed at more intimate conclaves with anti-British leaders. If it is true that at this 
period of financial stringency Afghan Government really expended among the tribes any- 
thing like five lakhs, is not a definite assertiveness among our tribes suggested by this 
move and would it not he advisable for us to make countermove ? If so would not a suit- 
able opportunity be furnished by Amir’s impending request for concurrence in passage 
through India of large consignment of arms, to remind him of his Treaty obligations, and 
to ask, in view of recent! events including anti-British propaganda among our northern 
tribes in Amir’s name, anti-British press campaign and despatch by Hakim of Khost 
of ammunition and money to Waziristan, of which a report has just been received, that 
he should furnish ns with assurance of friendliness of his intentions V 

1 Letter from Af. Min. to S. of S. F. A. (5-2-1923) (F. 378-F. 13). ' 

^Letter N. 1693|22|97 (27-2-1923), from S. of S. F. A. to Af. Min. ( ibid 15). 

3 Diary M. A. Kabul 1923. 16 (3). 

4 Para. 205. 

B Memo. 311 (18-2-1923), from P. A. Wana, to Res., Wazn. (W. S. IV 294). 

•Tel. 11 (5-3-1923), from S. of S., F. A., to Min., Kabul (F. 147 F. 1922, 48). 

7 Tel. 310 (19-3-1923), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul (W. S. IV 301). 
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The Minister accordingly addressed a letter to S. Mahmud Tarzi on March 
24 citing the instances quoted in the telegram from the Government of India 
and continuing : — 

* The occurrence of such incidents has created a painful impression in the mind of 
my Government tjhat the Afghan Government is interfering in matters beyond its own 

dominions there is a possibility that in the light of such incidents my Government 

may consider that the intentions of the Government of Afghanistan are no longer 
friendly — nay more (which God forbid !) that that Government has determined 1 on a 
provocative policy 1 towards my country ’ 2 . 

235. Afghan intrigues in Waziristan. — On March 29 the Waziristan. Force 
Commander reported : — 

‘ As regards tribal situation disturbing features are : — 

(a) Half a lakh has been paid by Brigadier Adam Khan to Ilaji’s levies and to 
other hostiles since mid February. The Wana Wazir Jirgas also have re- 
ceived over twenty thousand. 

(Z>) Word is now being sent by Adam Khan to friendlies in Wana, that Wana is 
shortly being evacuated by British, and that it will be handed over to 
Amir. 

(e) .Report indicates that under his orders lashkar is forming at Birmal for attack 
on Wana. 

(d) Mahsuds and Wazirs are being promised further large rewards, and he says 

that large numbers of our tribesmen will be engaged by Amir as his Khassa- 
dars. 

( e ) Last month Russian cartridges and money were sent from Kabul, and appear 

to be materialising in Waziristan. 

(/) As reported by me, there is influx of letters from Kabul regarding big jirga to 
be held about May 3rd in LJrghun. They include promises of employ of 
thousands of Mahsuds, and promises of large money rewards. As result, 
Wana is unsettled, and Mahsuds are wondering whether their promises made 
at Tauda China should be stuck to, or whether they should sec whether 
reports are true or false before fulfilling them.’ 3 

236. The 1 Maraka da Pakhtu *. — A notification over the seal of the Amir was 
published in the “ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi 79 of February 10, 1923, announcing the 
formation of a ‘ Maraka da Pakhtu h This association which was at first re- 
garded in India as a representative body of the Pathan tribes constituted for 
the furtherance of Afghan intrigue, proved on enquiry to he merely a Pashtu 
‘ cercle ’ connected with the project, formed by the Amir about this time, for 
making Pashtu the official language of Afghanistan 4 . The idea seems to have 
been abandoned, and the ‘ Maraka if it ever met, was of no practical impor- 
tance. 

237. The bombing of the Tazi Khel.— On March 29 air operations against 
the Tazi Khel who had been guilty of a series of grave offences, and were now 
concentrated in the vicinity of Dardoni, was sanctioned by the Government of 
India. 

A proposal to this effect had been made as early as February 24 by the 
Resident in Waziristan, and supported by the Chief Commissioner, but the Gov- 
ernment of India had on that occasion refused to sanction it, for reasons noted 
by the Foreign Secretary : — 

‘ I think bombing operations against the Tazi Khels would be a mistake : 

(1) Goreshta Valley runs parallel to the Durand Line at a mean distance of about 
4 miles. This is dangerously near the Afghan frontier and the Amir's atti- 
tude is still perturbing the Minister.’ 5 

On March 25 the Chief Commissioner renewed Ms recommendation at the 
instance of the Political Agent, Tochi, who remarked : — 

‘ There is no possibility of aeroplanes trespassing on Afghan territory, and I strong- 
ly repeat my request for bombing.’® ’ s 

iThe same terms in Persian were used as in the official text of tha A Afghan Treaty 

Article VI and letter No. 1. * 

2 Letter 54 (24-3-1923), from Min., Kabul, to Af. For. Min. (W, S, IV 381). 

3 Tel. P., 7827-16-G-. (16-3-1923), from Wazforce, to G. of I. (ibid 332). 

*Katml d. o. letter 375 (8-12-1923) (F. 412 1 F.|23). 

*Minute bv For. Secy. (27-2-1923) (W. S. IV, p. 62). 

®Tel. 254 (25-3-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 316). 
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This the Government of India repeated to the Minister adding *— 

1 Please reply clear the line whether you still press that air operations against Taxi 
Khel should be avoided. It seems that they are getting completely out of hand.’ 1 

The Minister replied : — 

T make no objection to air operations, provided Afghan territory is carefully avoid* 

ed .’ 2 

The bombing was carried ont on April 2, and on April 7 the Minister was 
informed by Nadir Khan that a report had been received of a violation of tho 
Afghan frontier during the operations and of casualties being caused to Afghan 
subjects. 

‘ Amir immediately .summoned Council of Ministers at which it was decided to take 
no official action pending confirmation of the report .’ 3 

It will be -convenient here to trace the history of this case to its conclu- 
sion. 

The Political Agent’s report on this operation was : — 

* It is estimated that about 20 people were killed and 30 wounded, while some 

1,600 sheeps and goats, 30 cattle, and 50 camels were killed or seriously injured. Con- 
siderable damage was done to the tents and household goods One or two 

bombs also fell on a friendly Saidgi village of seven families, killing two women and 
Wounding two.’ 4 

These results, described a-s * very fine included, as it subsequently trans- 
pired, seven casualties caused in Afghan territory. 5 * * * 9 

For a proper understanding of the effect produced on the Afghan Govern- 
ment by the news of this affair, it must be borne in mind that previous bombing 
.operations in Waziristan had already been made the subject of official protests 
.on their part both in Kabul and London, and had made the Amir 1 very excited. 56 
These protests, so far from producing any result, had now been followed by a 
violation of Afghan territory and casualties inflicted on Afghan subjects. In 
.these circumstances the suspension of conversations intimated in the Afghan 
Foreign Minister’s letter of April 18, although unjustified, becomes intelligible J 

The British Minister insisted that careful investigations should be made, 
nnd as a result a joint enquiry was held by the Political Agent, Tochi, and the 
. Governor of Khost on May 10. On June 28 the British Minister and S. Muham- 
mad Wali signed an agreement for the payment of Bs. 17,000 Kabuli as compen- 
sation for the damage caused to life and property whether in Afghan territory 
joy of Afghan subjects on the Indian side of the line.® 

This prompt and generous settlement was of the greatest political value, 
since it convinced the Amir that His Majesty’s Government were as ready to 
acknowledge claims as they were to make them, and rendered him more amen- 
able to British demands in converse circumstances. Luring its pendency how- 
ever, the ease had gravely embarrassed the Minister’s position. 

238. The change in the Afghan attitude discussed. — Telegraphing on April 
’ , 3 , in regard to the significance of the Jalalabad jirgas the Minister said : — 

‘ I consider tihat Amir in summoning jirga had two objects : — 

* ,<1) Merely in accordance with traditional policy of Afghan Amirs, who have 

always regarded tribes in independent belt as chief bulwark against domi- 
nation of Great Britain, to establish personal touch with tribesmen. 
Amanullah would regard meeting as essential to explain away his apparent 
indifference to their interests since 1919. 

(2) By demonstrating his influence on North-West Frontier of India, to impress 

His Majesty’s Government with the value of Afghan friendship Y*, 

Pressure is now directed against India and Great Britain, as it was last 
year against Russia. This attitude has I believe been mainly inspired 
by Nadir Khan, and it is largely bluff. That bluff we must call 

1 Tel. 340 (26-3-1923), from ,G. of L, to Min., Kabul (W. S. IV. 317). _ ™ 

2 Tel. 92 (28-3-1923), from Min., Kabul, to G. of I. {ibid,, 327). 

3 Tel. 104 (8-4-1923), from Min., Kabul, to G. of I. ( ibid } 369). 

i 4 Tochi Political Diary 13 (7-4-1923), para. 50. 

5 Memo. 232 (30-6-1923), from Min., Kabul, to G. of L, (F. 412, 1923, 32). 

«Para. 232. 

*Para. 241. 

«Memo. 232 (30-6-1923), from Min., Kabul, to G. of I. (F. 412, 1923, 32). 

9 Kabul tel. 35 (3-4^1923), [F. 412 (1) 29B]. 

Le753FD 14 
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The Government of India’s comments were : — 

£ We agree generally with Minister but consider there is also included * * 

desire (1) to lull Russians into delivery of arms and other outstandings of Treaty (-) 
to vent his spleen over Waziristan air operations and (3) to play up to agitation thereby 
engendered of anti-British party thus keeping control over that party. 1 ’ 

In a despatch of April 6 the Minister gave his views as to 

‘ the attitude recently adopted by the Afghan Government, towards the British 
policy on the North-West Frontier of India. Evidence of this attitude is afforded by 
the virulent anti-British articles recently published by the “ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ”, the con- 
vocation by the Amir of tribesmen from the British side of the Durand Dine to jirgas 
at Jalalabad, the official protest made by the Afghan Government against the character 
of British operations in Waziristan, the supply of money and ammunition which is re- 
ported on good authority to have reached the Mahsuds from the Soviet Legation at J alala- 
bad, and the distribution by Brigadier Adam Khan of rewards to hostile sections in the 
Wana area. Of these the press campaign does not appear to be in itself of any particular 
importance. The invitation of tribesmen from beyond the Afghan border to meet the 
Amir is in accordance with precedent j although on this occasion it appears that tribesmen 
living further within the British sphere of control than ever before have been allowed 

to accept it The official protest lodged by the Afghan Government has already 

engaged the attention of His Majesty’s Government 

The Foreign Minister has given me an emphatic assurance that no assistance has been 
given to the Mahsuds or Wazirs — an assurance which may at any rate be taken to indi- 
cate that the Afghan Government are not yet prepared to give sueh assistance openly. The 
fact that many ‘of the Wana Wazirs spend part of the year in Afghan territory affords 
a plausible exeuse for the generosity of Brigadier Adam Khan. 

These incidents, though perhaps not of great moment, if considered separately, afford 
in the aggregate a clear indication of a renewal on the part of the Afghan Government 

of their inveterate tendency to interfere in tribal polities beyond their own border 

At the present juncture in Waziristan, where the influence of Afghan intrigue may undo 
the work of months, and postpone indefinitely a settlement with the Mahsuds, it seems to 
me essential that the Amir should be made to realise that active interference on his part 
in the affairs of the tribes on the British side of the Durand line cannot be tolerated by His 
Majesty’s Government.’ 2 


239. The Landi Kotal murders. — On April 8 at 6-30 p.m. Major F. Anderson 
and Major N. C. Orr of the 2nd Seaforth Highlanders were shot i on the Mullagori 
road about four miles from Landi Kotal, at Haidari Kandao while out walking*. 3 
Two days later the Chief Commissioner reported : — 

‘ People arriving by caravan confirm report that murders were committed by two 
Sangu Khel Shinwaris related to Nur Rahman, Sangu Khel, as an act of revenge for execu- 
tion in Peshawar in 1909 of their relations, who were members of Multan gang.’ 4 
On April 10 the Government of India telegraphed to the Minister 
‘ There can be little doubt that affair has its origin in Afghan Ningrahar or Afghan 
Mohmand territory. There are grounds for suspecting offence was committed by Afghan 
Sangu Khel Shinwaris ’. 5 


The following day they asked the Minister to take up the matter strongly 
with the Afghan Government, demanding condign punishment of the criminals, 
and pointing out the danger which would be involved, in a demand for extradi- 
tion, of reciprocal demands in future being made by the Afghan Government.* 
On April 17th the Minister replied : — 


4 I n view of vicinity to scene of murder of Shilmani country, I ask that, before iden- 
tification as Afghan subjects is definitely accepted, further careful investigations be 
made. I have informed Wali of occurrence with details as reported, and have asked for 
co-operation of Afghan Government in discovery and punishment of criminals. ’ 7 



iTel. 24- C. (10-4-1923), from Vieeroy, to S. of S. [F. 412 (1) 39BD 
2 KabuI despatch 11 (6-4-1923) (W. S. IV 381-A.) ^ J 

8 Tel. 51 (8-4-1923), from N.-W. F. (F. 517 F. 1). 

4 Tel. 411 (104-1923), {ibid 4). 

fTri. 427 (104-1923), from G. of I., Min., Kabul (ibid 5). 
fjel. 434 (11-4-1923), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul (ibid 7). 

T o£f 1 * 116 (174-1923), from Min., Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid 37). 
sPars. 726. v 1 



240. The Kohat outrage. — Meanwhile, on April 14, an even more sensational 
tragedy had occurred at Kohat, where- Mrs,. Ellis, the wife of Major Ellis of 
the Border Regiment, was brutally murdered and her daughter, aged about 18, 
carried off by a gang consisting of Ajab Khan, and his brother Shahzada, Bosti 
Khel Afridis, Sultan Mir and his son Gul Akbar, Tirah Jowakis, and Haidar 
Shah, a Punjabi outlaw. This outrage was the direct outcome of a raid which 
had been made by the Frontier Constabulary and troops on Ajab Khan's nouse 
on March 5, and of the pressure which had been brought to bear on the Tirah 
Jowakis for settlement of the Foulkes’ ease. The raid of March 5 had estab- 
lished the complicity of Ajab in this case. 

* Chief motive for crime is that Afridis have recently agreed to force the Tirah Jowakis 
to settle fiheir share of Foulkes ’ case,. Certain rifles had already been recovered and 
tomorrow 16th had been fixed for the payment in Peshawar of fine of Rs. 12,000. This 
settlement would have put the culprits beyond the pale, and they aimed at stopping 
settlement by commission of flagrant crime.’ 1 

This telegram was not repeated to the Minister at Kabul, although the next 
one from the Chief Commissioner was. This referred to the Amir’s action at 
the Jalalabad jirgas in February, and ran : — 

‘ It is indicated by reports received that Mirzali received largest reward of any, except 
Said Anwar and Mullah Said Akbar, and was one of those selected to remain after bulls 
of tribesmen had been dismissed. It is believed that his reward was about thousand rupees 
Kabuli. I certainly connect recent tragedies in the Kohat and Khyber with prominence 
given, and favour shown to Mirzali and other notorious hostiles. It may be presumed that 
other motives exist ; 2 but from the tribal elders on this frontier I have got a firm impres- 
sion that direct encouragement to such crimes has been given by the public display of 
these favours. The tribal view of the matter is emphatically this. When announcement of 
Kohat tragedy was made to Afridi jirga, they said at once that Miss Ellis would be 
taken into Afghanistan. The comment has significance, though it may not be true.’* 

This coupling of the Landi Kotal and Kohat tragedies, as being connected 
with the Amir’s action at the Jalalabad jirgas, was not accepted in its entirety 
by the Government of India : — 

* It is too early for us to say whether Amir’s Jalalabad vapourings or activities have 
any direct connection with Kohat and Landi Kotal tragedies.’ 4 

The Chief Commissioner’s view on this point however, backed by flamboyant 
articles in the British and Anglo-Indian press, soon held the field. 

On April 18 the Secretary of State telegraphed : — 

1 Very unpleasant impression is made on His Majesty’s Government 1 by fact of out- 
rages at Kohat and Landi Kotal following so closely on Jalalabad jirga, anti-British articles 
in Afghan press, etc.’ 5 

Meanwhile the murderers of Mrs. Ellis had made their way with Miss Ellis 
to Khanki Bazar. K. B. Kuli Khan left for that place with a , jirga from the 
Knrram on April 19, followed hv K. B. Risaldar Moghal Baz Khan with Mrs. 
Starr from Peshawar on the 20th. 

The release of Miss Ellis was effected by negotiations with Aiab through 
Mullah Mahmud Akhunzada, and on April 24 she reached the British border 
uninjured, with Mrs. Starr. 

241. British representations in Kabul.-— Meanwhile the situation in Kabul 
had been complicated by the^ receipt, on April 18, of an official protest from the 
Afghan Government regarding the violation of their frontier by the bombing 
of the Tazi Khel on April 2. 6 

The letter actually suspended diplomatic conversations on all other sub- 
jects, but was withdrawn in response to a demand to that effect by the Minister. 
Telegraphic communication with India was interrupted for several days at this 
juncture, and the Amir retired to a villa outside Kabul for Ramzan. 

The Minister had however discussed the question of Afghan intrigues with 
the Amir. Foreign Minister, and Commander-in-Chief, and had received assur- 
ances that the editor of the “ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ” would be removed, Lala Pir 

iTel. 154 (15-4-1923), from N. W. F., to G-. of I. (F. 517 F. 24). 

2 (Note.) including, in the Kohat case, the ‘ chief ’ one ( vide last telegram quoted). 

3Tel. 340 (16-4-1923), from 1ST* W. F., to Gk of I. (F. 517 F. 26). 

4 Tel. 473 (17-4-1923), from Gk of I., to S. of S. (ibid 28). 

5 Tel. 1452 (18-4-1923), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 41). 

©Para. 237. 
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suppressed, and Brigadier Adam Khan recalled. He had also represented the? 
gravity of the Landi Kotal tragedy to the Foreign Minister on April 18 in con- 
tinuation of a letter of April 15, and had been informed that the necessary 
orders had been issued on the subject to the Governor, Jalalabad. 1 

On April 25 the Minister telegraphed : — 

* Until clear evidence of motives for Kohat raid is available, I would ask for suspen- 
,ion of orders that I should make general representation connecting both Kohat and Landi 

Kotal tragedies with official Afghan attitude at Jalalabad.’ 2 

The Secretary of State replied : — 

* I realise difficulties in which bombing episode and interruption o-f telegraphic commu- 
nication have placed you What we are now concerned about, and will not tolerate, 

is murder on any pretext whatever of British women and officers, and it is more than pro- 
bable that it is repercussion of border unrest for which Afghans cannot altogether dis- 
claim responsibility, even if there be purely local explanation of Kohat murder. Thus 
motive of Kohat raid' is irrelevant. Our representations must be robbed of half their force* 
by the delay both in this and Landi Kotal ease, which I greatly regret. ’ 3 

Meanwhile on April 26 the Minister, satisfied that the identity of the Landi 
Kotal murderers wasr now established beyond doubt, sent a formal demand for 
the immediate arrest and punishment of the Landi Kotal murderers, 1 and at an. 
interview with the Amir on April 30 secured assurances of satisfaction. 

* Value of these assurances remains to be proved, but I left Amir in no doubt as to in- 
sistence of His Majesty’s Government on obtaining prompt redress, and as to gravity of 
situation. ’ 5 

242. The Kohat gang enter Afghan territory. — On May 14 the Chief Commit 
sioner reported the proceedings at the jirga of Afridis and Orakzais held at 
Shinawri and the flight of the Kohat gang with their families to Afghan Ningra*- 
har. 8 It will be noticed, that so far from making voluntarily for Afghanistan 7 , 
the gang had remained for over four weeks after the murder of Mrs. Ellis on 
the Indian side of the line,. and had only left it under compulsion. 

On May 16 the Afghan Foreign Minister undertook to issue orders for the 
immediate arrest of the gang if they entered Afghan territory; and on May 
22 the British Minister wrote to him reminding him of this promise := — 

‘ When these murderers are arrested it would be much the best course for the Afghan 

Government to hand them over for trial to the British authorities If the Afghan 

Government are unwilling to follow this course I present a demand to Your Excellency that 
the murderers should be expelled back to Afridi country, from which they have fled. The 
Afridi and Orakzai tribes have undertaken responsibility for controlling them in future. In 
this case I request that I may kindly be informed of the time and place where they will be 
put across the Afridi border r .® 

On the same date the urgency of the arrest of the Landi Kotal murderers- 
was again represented by the British Minister. 

243. The British Minister’s proposals. — On May 30, the Minister reported 
that both the Amir and the Foreign Minister had avoided’ seeing him, and con- 
cluded : — 

* Utmost possible pressure will continue’ to be maintained’ by me, but if the desired 
effect is not produced very shortly, I request that, after amount of compensation payable 
in Tochi bombing case is settled, I may be given discretion to suspend official business with 
the Afghan Government, except in regard to His Majesty’s Government’s demands in con- 
nection with (1) Spinchilla and Barshor outrages, (2) Kohat and Landi Kotal murders, 
,(o) Afghan press and (4) Afghan intrigues in Waziristan. Should these measures fail 
to produce required effect, I would submit more drastic proposals, such as temporary with- 
drawal from Kabul of British Minister until complete satisfaction had been accorded in 
regard to (2), (3) and (4) of last sentence, at any rate.’ 0 

- iKabul tel. 45 (21-4-1923), (F.-517, F.-61-A.). 

*. 2 Kabul tel. 48 (25-4-1923), (ibid 77). 

s Tel. 19 (27-4-1923), from S. of S„ F. A., to- Min., Kabul (ibid 85-A.J*. 

4 Kabul tel. 50 (26-4-1923), (ibid 88-A.). 

e Kabul tel. 52 (1-5-1923), (ibid 94- A.). 

«Tel. 1340 (14-5-1923), (ibid 112). 
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*Letter 157 (22-5-1923), from Min., Kabul, to Af’ For. Min. (F.-517,- F.-142-A.). 

® Kabul tel. 69 (30-5-1925) (ibid 166). 
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!ttie Government of India commenting on this remarked : — - 

* We are prepared to recommend that discretion asked for by Minister should he 
given, but clearly it should only be used in very last resort after all other measures have 
been exhausted. Unless he has already done so, we advise that Afghan Government should 
be informed by Minister definitely in writing that, until our demands have been satisfied, 
we shall not grant any facilities, concessions ok* assistance whatsoever beyond Treaty, or 
allow transit of munitions. ,;l 

244. The distinction between the Landi Kotal and Kohat murders. — They 
also drew a valuable distinction between the Landi Kotal and Kohat cases which, 
as has been seen, there had been a tendency to lump together r — 

‘ The Latidi Kotal and Kohat cases require careful differentiation. As regards Landi 
Kotal, our ease is absolute and nothing could satisfy us but drastic action against murderers. 
In Kohat case, as murderers are British subjects, their effective removal from frontier, 
winch in heinous circumstances should be to some remote region like Turkestan, is utmost 
We can insist upon, though of course we should like more.’ 2 

245. Difficulties as to the whereabouts of the Kohat gang. — At this time 
both the Landi Kotal and the Kohat murderers were stated to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Nazian some six miles on the Afghan side of the Durand line. 3 

The Afghan Government however maintained that the Kohat gang was on 
the Indian side of the line ‘at Tordarra in the country of Raigal Kuki Khel 
Afridis.’ 4 ' - 

The conflict on this point between Afghan and British reports, none of which 
it was possible to disprove or prove beyond question, formed one of the main 
difficulties in the disposal of the gang. It appears in fact to have remained 
close to the Durand line, but on which side of it at any particular time it was 
impossible to say. That its male members could move about in British terri- 
tory without immediate detection was proved by their subsequent descent on Para- 
chinar, 6 and frontier intelligence reports speak of ‘ surreptitious visits to Tirah. ’ 

‘ Present dangerous state of affairs in regard to Kohat gang naturally leads to series 
of conflicting reports and warnings. While Kohat reported presence of gang in Orakzai 
country, Peshawar reported their arrival to shelter with Muhasil in Koda Khel Mohmand 
country. ’ 6 

This view was that taken by His Majesty’s Government, as the tinder Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs stated in answer to a question in the House 
on July 5, 1923? — 

‘ According to the latest information the Kohat murderers have not yet been arrested, 
and as they appear to be moving in and out of Afghan country there may be some diffi* 
culty in locating them.* 

In regard to the Kohat murderers, the situation remained stationary through- 
out the summer, with demands by the British Minister for their arrest, and 
protestations by the Afghan Government that they Were on the Indian side of 
the line. 

246. Arrest of the Landi Kotal murderers. — On June 9, the Minister was in- 
formed that Ardali and D&nd Shah, the Landi Kotal murderers, had heen arrest- 
ed. 


The editor of the ‘ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi * had also been dismissed. 


247. Importation of arms by the Afghan Government. — On June 20, the 
Afghan ^Government made an official application for the transit through India 
of certain arms purchased by them from Italy,* and on July 14 a similar request 
in respect of arms purchased from the French Government. 8 


.In his letter of March 24, the Minister had given a clear hint that His 
Majesty’s Government might regard the attitude of the Afghan Government as 
Unfriendly and provocative, _ and consequently refuse, under letter I attached 
to the Tre aty, to allow the importation of arms into Afghanistan from India. 

1 Tel. 73S (3-6-1923), from G. of L, to S. of S. (F.-517. F.-167). 

2 Ibid. 


3 Tel. 109 (7-6-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. ( ibid 186). 
4 Kabul tel. 87 (13-6-1923) (ibid 225-A.). 

5 Para. 251. 


«Tel. 175 (17-6-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (F.-517, F.-227). 

17 Letter 1218 (20-6-1923), from Af. For. Min., to Mhl., Kabul (A. S. VII-24). 
BKabul tel. 110 (14-7-1923) (A. S, VIII-78). 
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Tills hint had "been repeated at subsequent interviews between the British 
Minister and the Afghan Foreign Minister. 

The former in accordance with instructions from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment — 

‘ Informally advised the Foreign Minister not to press these applications, until Ills. 
Majesty's Government have been satisfied by definite fulfilment on the part of the Afghan 
Government of the assurances given.’ 1 

248. The situation at the beginning of August 1923 . — The situation at the 
beginning of August was : 

(1) The Landi Kota! murderers were in * lock up r awaiting trial, and 
arrangements had been made for the attendance of witnesses from India and 
British counsel. 


(2) The Kohat gang, so far as could be gathered from conflicting informa- 
;fcion, 3ha<| taken refuge a few miles within the Afghan border ; and the Afghan 
Government had' offered to deport them on arrest to Turkestan. 

(S’) As regards Waziristan, Adam Khan had been recalled by the Afghan 
Government, and the Minister awaited conclusive evidence of the continuance of 
Afghan intrigues in this area. 2 


An article in the “ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ” of August 4 denouncing the Landi 
Kofcal crime, and denying any deterioration of Anglo-Afghan relations, was 
held sufficient to satisfy the demand for a dementi. 5 

249. The ‘ escape ’ of the Landi Kotal murderers.— On August 23, the Afghan 
Foreign Minister intimated that Ardali and Daud Shah, the Landi Kotal mur- 
derers, bad escaped on the night of August 17|18 from * lock up ’ in Kabul.* 
•’"Whether this ‘ escape ’ was genuine, or was really a release by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, is likely to remain a matter of conjecture. The latter alternative seems 
.slightly the more probable, but it is not easy to discover the motives for such action 
with any certainty. 


. H ma y be noted however, that the arrest and trial of Afghan subjects for a 
£ rlr pe committed in British India would have been a departure from all precedent 
m Afghanistan. Amir Habibullah, even when in receipt of a subsidy had never 
gone so far. The punishment of raiders was an explicit stipulation in the pro- 
posed Pis aller ’ Treaty, which offered a subsidy, and the Afghan Government 
had never agreed that it was implicit in the existing ‘ neighbourly ’ Treaty. 5 

The arrangement, again, by which British counsel would attend the Kabul 
, courts sack day from the British Legation would very likely have been regarded 
as an attempt to dictate the verdict in the ease by diplomatic pressure. A con- 
viction of the accused in such circumstances would certainly have confirmed this 
impression, and might have inflamed public opinion. The" result in fact might 
well have been a popular rising against the Amir, particularly in the Eastern Pro- 
vmce, which is notoriously fanatical in sentiment, and where the executive at 
this time was admittedly weak. 6 There were already signs of internal disorder 7 
ana the Amir may have thought that even the risk of rupture with Great 
±5ritam, involved in an 4 escape would be preferable to the repercussions of 


At the very least it might have been feared that the presence of British 
1 t} i e Q 'Tl£ e T x P°. se ^^ties of Afghan judicial proceedings 

hyperseMitive ° f ^ Allg -°' Indla11 Press > and to ridicule the Afghan is always 


in tht Co ape >°o! pfparno?^ ° f '*** di P Iom ^ tic <Pfcnltie S can be found 

6itheF B ° Uhevik monfi y or S ‘ Nadir Khan* 

iKabui despatch 25 (15-8-1923) (A. S. VHI 189-Ad. ~ ~ ~ ' 
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3-1 13 (23-8-1923), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A S VIII 1921 
4 Kabul tel. 128 (23-8-1923) ( ibid 193). 7 1 • VIII 192). 
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On the other hand it is quite conceivable that the escape was, genuine. 
Sentences of ^ imprisonment ranging from^four years to six months were pub- 
lished as having been awarded to the officials responsible for it j 1 and the fact, 
reported both from India and Kabul, that on the night of August 8(9, 22 prisoners 
escaped from the jail at Jalalabad showed that such accidents might well occur. 2 
This development did not affect the British demand: — 

< For the moment escape of prisoners merely makes fulfilment of our first condition 
more difficult for Afghans, and we agree that incident need not, for the present, affect action 
already decided upon, hut Humphry's should express to Amir dismay with which His 
Majesty’s Government have heard of escape.’ 3 

* On August 28. unqualified regret of Afghan Government a,t escape was expressed 
by the Foreign Minister. He stated! that news of escape had come to Amir and himself as 
thunderbolt.’ 4 


Ou Sepl ember 19, the Chief Commissioner reported that the Afghan autho- 
rities were preparing to take military action against the Sangu Khel : — 

‘ One cavalry regiment has since arrived at Jalalabad, and six infantry battalions and 
two batteries are expected to arrive here, but there is no news of their marching.’ 5 * 


250. Transit of arms refused, pending proof of abandonment of their un- 
friendly and provocative policy by Afghan Government. The British demands. 

—-On ^September 8, the Afghan Foreign Minister presented an official applica- 
tion for facilities for the transit of the arms' through India®, and was' informed 
that a formal reply would he given on September 18. 7 

On September 19, the Minister telegraphed! as follows : — - 

‘ Demands were embodied in two separate notes. In first note (NO. 301) causes of 
complaint and previous correspondence were summarised, and following demands were 
made :■ — 

(1) re-arrest and genuine trial of Land! Kotal murderers ' 

(2) as regards Kohat murderers, such overt action as wilt convince His Majesty’s 

Government of determination of Afghan Government to prevent such criminals 
from endangering, from any refuge in Afghanistan, the peace of the Indian 
Frontier. It is noted that deportation to Turkestan, on conditions specified in 
telegram No. I017-S., dated the 7th' August, from Government of India will 
be accepted in satisfaction of this demand ; 

(3) complete cessation of anti-British intrigue in Waziristan involving (a) dismissal 

of deserters from British service from Afghan armed forces on Frontier, with 
undertaking that they will not be re-employed ; (b) disbandment of Wazirs 
and Mahsuds employed on British side of the line ; 

'(4) satisfactory reparation for Abazai, Kurram, Spinchilla and Barshor outrages^ 
with remark that losses at Duzdap will be taken up separately. 

2. Second note (No. 308) specifies amends which in following cases will be accepted as 
satisfactory : — 

(1) Barshor — 1,000 rupees on account of camels, plus return of 81 rifles 

(2) Spinehilla — Return of one Lewis gun, two Vickers and 41 rifles, plus 2,030 rupees 

on account of ransom money and property of kidnapped Hindus, plus 2,833 
rupees on account of 17 camels ; 

(3) Abazai — 7,000 rupees, Kabuli as blood-money for- two Achakzais, plus 3!,0p0 

rupees on account of 7 bullocks ; 

(4) Kurram— 14,000 rupees Kabuli as blood-money for two tribal sepoys killed and 

three wounded, plus return of two rifles. 

3. Machine guns and rifles surrendered to be those lost or similar. In default full 800 
to be paid for each. Where not otherwise stated above, rupees are British. At the end of 
this note mention is made, of additional heavy losses for which no claim is made. 

4. Both notes were presented by me to Foreign Minister at yesterday’s interview. 
After read ing th em carefully in my presence, he said that if the first note were accepted 
officially it would he necessary to lay it before Amir’s Council, an anti-British outburst 
would certainly follow, and- situation would get beyond His control. Orders for the' com- 
plete satisfaction of four demands of His Majesty’s Government contained in note had 


1 Kabul tel. 280 (16-10-1923) (A. S. IX 23). 

2 Diary M. A- Kabul 1923. 31 (5). 

-Tel. 3181 (30-8-1923), from S. of S., to Viceroy. (A. S. YOI 218). _ 

*Kabul tel. 130 (30-8-1923) (i bid 229).- - . 

sKabul lei. 1919 (19-9-1923), from N-W. F.,-to G. of I. (ibid 276). 

«Kabul tel. 134 (8-9-1923), (ibid 246).. 

7 Kabul tei. 137 (14-9-1923) ( ibid 267). 
s (A. S. VIII 165). 
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already been issued, and within one month, or at most sis weeks, these orders would be 
carried out. Meanwhile arms could be detained at Bombay without the Council knowing 
that other than inevitable causes occasioned the delay. He asked that acceptance of second 
note only should be allowed, and I left that note with him. 

I said that first note was in reply to his letter (to which reference was made in my tele- 
gram No. 134) 1 (but that ?) without further reference to my Government I would not press, 
him to accept note, provided that he required no written reply to, his. letter, and understood 
clearly that there was no other possible answer to his request for facilities. 

Comments . — In ease of Landi Kotal murderers, demand made was purposely worded 
not to suggest possibility of flight of murderers to border or Tirah. 

In view of instructions contained in yonr telegram No. 45, dated July 28th, 2 I have 
not considered myself at liberty to specify detailed demands mentioned in second note as 
minimum that would he accepted, although my own feeling is that these demands should 
he met in full. My own view is that it would be rash to hold that Foreign Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief are altogether bluffing, although they are obviously making the most 
of possible dangers. 

That His Majesty’s Government are in earnest is now fully realised by Afghan Govern- 
ment, and I consider in fact that there is nothing- to lose by granting the Foreign Minister’s 
request. Arrangements for storing ayms at Bombay have been made, and next move clearly 
is with Afghans ’ ; 8 


and a week later : — » 

* 1 discussed with Foreign Minister at yesterday’s interview demands contained in 
my second Note-, presented to him on 18th September. Foreign Minister said that his Gov- 
ernment agreed to carry out all demands in respect of Spinehilla and Barshor immediately. 
Information had been received by him that Afghan authorities had collected at Kandahar 
about 40 rifles and two machine guns, and he asked if letter could be written to Governor of 
Kandahar by Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan, to fix the date of handing these 
over to British Officers at Chaman as first instalment. He assured me that machine guns 
and rifles were of the same pattern as those taken, at Spinehilla and Barshor. 

Comments . — I recommend that action proposed eho.uld be taken, and that officer sent to 
Chaman should he empowered definitely to accept or reject arms delivered to him. 

Foreign Minister said that cash compensation on account of Hindus and camels would 
he paid to me, and that other rifles were being collected daily in Kabul, and if I agreed to 
accept them at British Legation they would shortly be handed over there. 

Comments. — I have since written to Foreign Minister informing him that I am prepared 
to receive other compensation in cash at Kabul, but asking him that Spinehilla rifles should 
be handed' over at Miranshah or Torkham. I request that at both places an officer mav be 
empowered to take over the rifles. 


Foreign Minister stated, in regard to Kurram outrage, that so far Afghan local investi- 
gation had not corrpborated report which he had received from me, and he asked that joint 
enquiry by Political Agent, Kurram, and Governor of Khost should be held immediately 
I replied that, on the understanding that enquiry and settlement would take place imme- 
diately, and would be quite distinct from Jaji-Turi Commission, I would refer question to 
my Government. Foreign Minister agreed to this. 

Comments .— Although absurdly belated I yet recommend that request for joint enquiry 
should be granted, as development of system of joint commissions, which I regard as most 
important, would be obstructed by refusal, while, locally, holding enquiry should have useful 
effect and counteract that of Tazi Khel Commission. Also if Heale meets Governor of Khost 
be may be able to expedite holding of Jaji-Turi Commission. I recommend that Political 
Khost’ IiUrlam ’ sIl<ral<i settle time a 11 ? place at once in correspondence with Governor of 


A baza*.—. Foreign Minister stated that report had been received from Governor of 
Kandahar of murder by Shahjui Wazire of two Achakzai Afghan subjects, and that four 
.Wazirs were m prison on this account. He thought that there might be some confusion on 
this point. I assured him that the two murdered men were not Afghan, but British subiects 
He promised that-onreeeipt of more defatted information he would admit ciSm ’ 

MiniS:"^”* 1161 ° f tUS ^ Sin ° e Wn f “ ed »» to Foreign 
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Foreign Minister said that my demands would be very shortly fulfilled as regards Kohat 
and Landi Kotal murderers and Waziristan. Orders had been issued by Amir that Landi 
Kotal murderers should be killed unless they were re-arrested within twelve days from the 
25th September. Troops were being held in readiness , . 1 

The Secretary of State approved the action of the Minister, and agreed with 
the G-overnment of India that the first note should be kept in reserve. 2 

Subsequent developments may be described under the various heads of the 
demands mentioned in Kabul telegram 141 of September 19. 

251. Satisfaction of the demands. — 

(1) * Re-arrest and genuine trial of Landi Kotal murderers.’ 

On September 29, a proclamation was issued by the Amir extending a 
pardon to .Ardali and Baud Shah for the offence of escaping from jail if they 
surrendered within a specified time, otherwise rewards were offered for their 
production dead or alive. 3 

Eventually on January 21, 1924, they were enticed from their refuge in 
Mohmand country by stratagem, but, suspecting treachery, opened fire on 
Colonel Nasir Ahmed and the troops who had been sent to effect their arrest. 
The troops returned the fire and Ardali was killed. 4 Daud Shah escaped, but 
having participated in the killing of an Afghan soldier, was now an outlaw 
and took to raiding in Afghan territory. 5 

In February 1924 the Government of India were inclined to regard reports 
that he was with Mohmands on the British side of the line as, correct. 6 

252. (2) 'As regards Kohat murderers such overt action as will convince His Majesty’s 
Government of determination of Afghan Government to prevent such criminals from 
endangering, from any refuge in Afghanistan, the peace of the Indian frontier.’ 

As long before as July the Minister at Kabul had suggested active co- 
operation on the British side of the line to assist the Afghan Government in 
rounding up this gang. 7 In October, when Afghan troops were reported to 
have been sent to search for the gang in Ningrahar, he repeated this request. 

‘ Co-operation Avill be impossible when once Afghan troops have returned to Jalalabad. 
If no active measures are taken on our side, it will certainly be claimed by Afghan Govern- 
ment that their efforts have received no ba, clung from us.’ 8 

The situation was rendered more acute by the murder at Parachinar of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Watts, almost certainly by members of this gang, in the early 
hours of November 8. 9 

The formal demand in regard to the disposal of the gang was not however 
altered, although on December 14, the Minister at Kabul in a letter to the Afghan 
Foreign Minister wrote as follows: — 

‘ In view of the fact that the Parachinar murder was committed by members of the 
Kohat gang from a base in Afghanistan, my Government are clearly justified in expecting 
that more drastic action than deportation to Turkestan as previously proposed will now be 
taken against them.’ 10 

On November 20, the Afghan Foreign Minister agreed that British tribes- 
men might cross the Durand line in pursuit of the murderers. 11 On November 15 
an Afridi lashkar was reported to have made a search of their limits. The 
Afridi jirga confirmed the presence of the gang at Mandatai in Afghan 
Ningrahar. 12 On November 25, the Governor of the Eastern Province was 
ordered. to proceed to the border ‘ to enforce Sangu Khel co-operation with 
Afridis in search of both sides of the line and round up Landi Kotal and Kohat 
gangs . 113 

On December 9, the Chief Commissioner met the Governor of the Eastern 
Province at Landi Kotal to concert measures for the disposal of the gang. 

1 Kabul tel. 144 (26-9-1923) (A. S. VIII 301). ~ — 

2 Tel. 55 (4-10-1923) from S. of S. F. A. to Min. Kabul (A. S. IK 18). 

s Kabul tel. 148 (10-10-1923) ( ibid 39). 

4 Letter 280 (28-1-1924) from 1ST. W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XII 254). 

5 Para 305 
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X. W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XIII 53). 

7 Kabul tel. 215 (11-7-1923) (A. S. VIII 63). 
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4 The Governor asked me to send with him three Afridi maliks with the object 

of seeing with their own eyes that the gang were not in Nazian— a futile proceeding to 
which I refused to agree.’ 1 

The meeting was consequently inconclusive. 

On December 15 the Political Agent, Khvber, met the Governor at Tor- 
kham: — 

* No agreement was possible as Shinwaris asserted Kohat gang had never entered their 

limits at ail They professed readiness to lake oath, but Brett declined 1o tender 

one on this basis.’ 2 

It was then proposed that a party of 60 to 100 Frontier Constabulary armed, 
bnt not in uniform, and under a British officer, should join the Afghan Governor 
to assist in capturing the gang, and that the Military Attache of tile British 
Legation should proceed to the Afghan Camp to ensure liaison.- 4 5 

To this proposal — 

‘ Wali demurred on the ground that Afghan sovereignty would be infringed thereby 
he gave way after much pressure He finally agreed in entirety to pro- 
posal, but said that Afghan Government would much prefer it if Muhammadan officer were 
sent, and Afghan Government could not be held responsible in such exceptional circum- 
stances for the safety of British officers though everything possible would be done to protect 
them. He urged that grant of my request should not be considered as a precedent, and 
added that similar request on Afghanistan ’s northern frontier had recently been refused. 

On January 3, the Minister summarised the position as follows : — 

‘ The gangs have been reported at varying intervals to be moving about in Sangu 
Khel or Mohniand country, and at the moment are understood to be in one or the other area, 
although the Afghan Government have informed me that both gangs are now in Tiruh. 
In the ease of the Kohat murderers, this statement was supported by a certificate at- 
tested by 286 A f rid is summoned from Tirah for this purpose. Fresh plans for the dis- 
posal of these gangs in co-operation with the Afghan authorities are now being considered. 

On January 9th Minister telegraphed : — 

‘ At Wali’s urgent request I visited Foreign Office this afternoon. Wali said that 
Governor, Eastern Province, who was at Morchal, at the other end of the telephone, 
requested immediate orders regarding Kohat gang. Governor said that he had received 
a message, despatched by Ajab from border just within Afridi limits, that whole gang was 
about to start for another asylum owing to pressure from both sides. If still acceptable, 

however, gang was prepared to consider deportation to Turkestan He therefore 

asked me to state definitely whether deportation, on the terms laid down in letter No. 307, 
would or would not be accepted. I took the responsibility, after some reflection, of inform- 
ing him that deportation on these terms would be accepted, but said that I did so in the 
conviction that gang were in Afghanistan.’ 6 

Meanwhile the plan of sending a British officer, with Frontier Constabulary 
aud a British officer from the Kabul Legation, to the Afghan camp bad been 
abandoned ; and it had been decided to send only an Indian official, the Political 
Tahsildar, Landi Kotal, with a party of Shinwari maliks. 

They crossed the frontier on January 10 7 , and the coincidence of their 
arrival in Afghan territory with the surrender of the Kohat gang can hardly have 
been accidental. 

On January 13 the Chief Commissioner reported : — 

*■ It is now clear that Kohat gang have surrendered to Governor Jalalabad and have 
returned to Mandatai ’. 8 


Some doubt was however suggested as to whether those who had surrender- 
ed were the five men named as implicated in the Ellis case, and the Chief 
Commissioner accordingly asked for details. 9 

On February 6, the Minister telegraphed: — 


4 A list of persons under orders of deportation to Turkestan was received by me 
from Foreign Minister. This list contains names of Ajab and Alam Khan, his nephew, 

1 Tel. 9123 (9-12-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S X 77) 

2 Tel. 16123 (16-7-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A S. XI 45). 

3 Tel. 3602 (26-11-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of L (ibid 152) 

4 Kabul tel. 205 (30-12-1923) ( ibid 211). 

6 Kabul despatch 2 (3-1-1924) (A. S. XII 32). 

(Kabul tel. 10 (9-1-1924) (ibid 37). 

- TTel. 18 (10-1-1924), from N. W. F„ to G. of I. (ibid 36). 

*Tel. 27 (13-1-1924), from N. W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 83). 

9 Tel. 332 (4-2-1924), from N. W. F., to 'G. of 1. (ibid 277). 
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Shahzada, Haidar Shah and his uncle, Amal Khan, and 23 women and children, but 
omits Gul Alcbar and Sultan Mir. I went to Foreign Office immediately and asked for an 
explanation. Foreign Minister, who appeared much upset and confused, stated that from 
telephone messages and telegrams received from Governor, Eastern Province, he had under- 
stood that the live men who had surrendered were those mentioned in my note, dated 18th 
September, No. 307. ’ l 

The Minister’s view of the resulting situation was as follows: — 

Kohat case. — On 4th March, he told me that Gul Akbar and Sultan Mir had accom- 
panied Ajab on safe conduct to Jalalabad, but that their families had never left Tirah. They 
remained 4 days in Jalalabad, and on refusing deportation to Turkestan, were expelled by 
Governor to Tirah. Wali undertook that they would without question be compulsorily 
deported to Turkestan, if they again returned to Afghan territory. 

Comments. — Throughout this case essence of British demand has been denial of har- 
bourage to British criminals in Afghan territory. Offer of deportation to Turkestan, if 
feasible, was first made by Afghan Government, and was approved somewhat reluctantly 
by His Majesty’s Government as acceptable solution. Originally whole gang refused these 
terms 2 .... The orders to the troops sent to Eastern Province were to expel to Tirah, or 
kill, if resistance were offered. 3 .... In accordance with instructions contained in Lord 
Curzon's telegram No. 2 of January 9th, 1924 4 confirmation of acceptance by His Majesty’s 
Government of terms stated in Note 307 was informally communicated by me in writing to 
Foreign Minister on 10th January. If Wali had reported to me in his reply dated 13th 

January 5 as he has stated since, that the gang had come on safe conduct, that two 

had refused deportation, while three had accepted, and that first two were being imme- 
diately expelled to Tirah, there would seem to have been little ground for complaint, as 
their presence was secured, not through arrest, but on safe conduct. His omission to do 
so reflects great discredit on the conduct of the Governor at least, if not of the Afghan 
Government. Government of India, I understand, believe that the two men are now in 
Tirah at a considerable distance from the Afghan frontier. Since fact remains that 
nothing which the Afghans can do, or which we can legitimately ask them to do, would 
improve the actual position, further pressure on them in regard to this case can have no 
useful result, so long as the criminals remain outside Afghanistan. In the event, how- 
ever, of the two men returning to Afghanistan, compulsory deportation as promised 
would be insisted upon ’. 6 

The undertakings- given in regard to Ajab, Shahzada, and Haider Shah, 
were as follows : — 

‘ (1) They will always be without arms. 

(2) They will be continually kept in a limited area in Turkestan under complete 

surveillance. 

(3) The Afghan Government will not allow any of them to return to the neighbour- 

hood and vicinity of the border of India. 

(4) The Afghan Government will not grant and fix any allowance for the said 

persons. ’ 

and in regard to Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar : — 

* if Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar enter Afghanistan I undertake to deport them 

also to Turkestan immediately.’ 7 

As Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar ’s presence in Tirah was confirmed, the Gov- 
ernment of India commented : — 

* It must also be borne in mind that, however it may have been brought about, even 
expulsion to Tirah (which His Majesty’s Government were disposed to prefer to deporta- 
tion so recently as 3rd January last) constitutes a literal fulfilment of essential demand, 
and, as disposal of criminals is now in our hands, leaves us nothing further that we can 
effectively ask of Afghans. ’ 8 

The position now was that — 

‘ The Afridis and Orakzais are apparently bound under the terms of the Shinawri 
agreement, re-affirmed in October, to arrest and hand over the two members of the Kohat 
gang.’ 9 

iKabul tel. 40 (6-2-1924) (A. S. XIII 2). : _ 

2 Kabul tel. 158 (21-10-1923), (A. S. IX 73) and despatch 44 (2-11-1923) (ibid 204). 

8 See Kabul tel. 201 (26-12-1923) (A. S. XI 191) and tel. 39 (3-1-1924), from S. of S. to Viceroy 

(ibid 249). 

4 (A. S. XII 13). 

&(Ibid 205). 

«Kabul tel. 1 camp (14-3-1924) (A. S. XIII 200). 

^Letter 561 (20-5-1924), from Af. For. Min. to Min. Kabul. (A. S. XIV 291). 

®Tel. 564 (15-3-1924), from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. XIII 207). 

9 Letter 1-F. (26-2-1924), from G. of I., to N. W. F. (ibid 118). 
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This case was accordingly held, so far as the Afghan Government was con- 
cerned, to have been liquidated. 

253. (3) ‘ Complete cessation of anti-British intrigue in Waziristan involving (a ) 
dismissal of deserters from British service from Afghan forces on frontier with under- 
taking that they will not be re-employed (&) disbandment of Wazirs and Mali, suds em- 
ployed on British side of the line.’ 

This demand led to an interminable correspondence, of which the constant 
features were protestations by the Afghan Government on the one side that it 
had been fulfilled, and counter assertions on the other by the British authorities 
in "Waziristan that no genuine action in this direction had been laken. 1 The 
subject of the demand lies at the root of Afghan policy on the Indian frontier, 
which is discussed elsewhere. 2 It will be sufficient to notice here only the action 
taken by the Afghan Government during this period to meet the British demands. 

On August 20, the Minister telegraphed : — 

‘ Foreign Minister told me that disbandment of all Mahsud and Wazir Khassa- 

dars in Afghan pay wherever employed had been decided upon, and also dismissal of all 
deserters from Khost Militia. He admitted that Mahsud and Wazir deputations which had 
visited Kabul had been paid usual expenses and presents on dismissal, but he protested 
solemnly that no increase by a single rupee had been, or would be, made to the old allow- 
ances, which since the time of Abdur Rahman had been paid by Afghan Government to 
Mahsuds and Wazirs.’ 3 

For the next six months the correspondence on the subject deals mainly 
with the question as to how far these promises were being fulfilled by the local 
Afghan officials. 

In November the Minister summarised the situation as follows : — 

* The Mahsud Khassadars in Afghan employ, when receiving their arrear pay for Octo- 
ber, are reported to have been warned that their employment might be discontinued, while 
certain allowances paid to Wazir Maliks by the Amir are believed to have been diminished. 
Musa Khan, after making overtures to the Resident in Waziristan, visited Kabul in Septem- 
ber. I was assured by the Foreign Minister that he was sent away without money or any 
encouragement to continue his resistance. In Waziristan he is credited with having re- 
ceived a considerable sum of money while in this country. Whether there is any truth at 
all in this, his future conduct will probably show. 

Reports from Khost suggest that changes are being made in the administration of the 
Afghan Khassadars, hut as yet there is. nothing to demonstrate that definite steps have been 
taken to satisfy the demands of His Majesty’s Government under this head.’ 4 

On November 7, he presented S. Muhammad "Wall with a list of 94 deserters, 
received from the Political Agent Tochi, with a demand for their dismissal from 
the Afghan forces. 5 

On November 16, the Political Agent Tochi reported the return of four 
deserters who surrendered their rifles to him. 6 

On November 18, the Government of India remarked : — 

* It has become increasingly clear for some time that assurances of Afghan Govern- 
ment in respect of Waziristan would not completely materialise within the specified period 

It is indicated by latest reports that beginning has at least been made 

towards dismissal from Khost Militia of our deserters If, as Pears reports, 

and as Government of India believe to be the case, Khassadars have been paid up and 
given leave (and this is represented, perhaps bona fide , by Afghan Foreign Minister to 
Humphrys as equivalent to dismissal), and if allowances have just been paid, it will be 
twelve months before question of further allowances will arise.’ 7 

On December 28, the Amir confirming the disbandment of the deserters 
stated that those — 

‘ who were not in a position to settle owing to their having disposed of their rifles would 
be offered an appointment, or given a small grant of land at Kabul or Ghazni.’ 8 

On February 5, 1924, the Chief Commissioner telegraphed : — 

* Political Kurram confirms disbandment of whole Militia including officers.’ 8 

iSee memo. 15982-25-G. (15-1-1924), from Wazforee to G. of I. (A. S. XII 149). 

2 Ch. XXIV. 

8 Kabul tel. 127 (20-8-1923) (A. S. VIII 199). 

4 Kabul despatch 44 (2-11-1923) (A. S. IX 204). 

®Kabul tel. 167 (10-11-1923) (A. S. IX 220). 

6 Tel. 1467 (16-11-1923), from G. of I., to Min. (ibid 251). 

7 Tel. 1474 (18-11-1923), from G. of I., to Wazforee (ibid 263-A.). ' 

8 Kabul tel. 204 (28-12-23) (A. A XI 193). 

•TeL 137 (5-2-1924), from X. W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XII 284), 
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There remained the Khassadars. 

On November 25, the Minister reported the receipt of a letter from S. 
Muhammad Wali stating that the ‘ Mahsud and vVazir khassadars from British 
side have been dismissed . n 

254. The murder of Major Finnis. — The question was rendered still more 
acute by the murder on November 30, of Major Finnis, Political Agent, Zhob, 
near Manikhwa. 

The murderers were found to be 

‘ (1) Misri brother of Augur (2) Adam Gul son of Akhtarjan (3) Rahim Dad son of 
Fatteh Khan (4) Ali Jan and two Sherranis (1) Musagai (2) Landak.’ 1 2 

‘ Out of four Wazir murderers named three are near relations of prominent hostiles. 
Angur, brother of Misri, commands Afghan Khassadars in Wana area. Akhtarjan holds 
rank in Khassadars corresponding to Captain, Rahim Dad holds rank corresponding to 
Havildar. ’ 3 

The statement made by Musagai, who was captured, was that — 

‘ fifteen days before outrage certain Waziris arrived in Spin from Birmal to settle dis- 
putes with Dotannis. Among them were four Wazirs members of gang who were apparently 

already acquainted with Landak. Landak asked deponent to join in raid for loot Gang 

reached Hasuband early morning fifth or sixth day out from Spin, and lay in ambush 
there for two whole days Attack on motor took place on third day.’ 4 5 

On December 14, the Minister reported that he had * sent Foreign Minister 
letter to the effect ' that (2) Finnis’ murder makes it all the more neces- 

sary that His Majesty’s Government should receive confirmation that assur- 
ances regarding disbandment of Khasadars have actually been carried out.’ 6 

On December 23, Landak, another of those accused of the crime, was arrest- 
ed. 6 

On December 26, the Minister telegraphed : — 

‘I obtained from Wali a promise that : — 

(1) exclusion of Finnis’ murderers from Afghanistan would be ordered, and mur- 

derers would be deported to Turkestan if they entered Afghan territory ; 

(2) with a view to proving that Khassadars had been finally disbanded, arrears of 

pay of all Wazir Khassadars whatsoever would be permanently withheld ; 

(3) similarly, Afghan Government, in order to clear themselves officially from 

suggested connection with murder, would refuse to pay to any Wazirs their 

arrears of allowances. 

My comments are as follows : — 

I am doubtful whether Wali could now stop payment to Wazirs, even if he meant to, as 
I have received report that cheque on Urghun treasury for Rs. 20,000 was recently issued 
in Kabul for payment of Wazirs.’ 7 

These assurances were confirmed on December 28, by the Amir. 8 

255 . The obligations of the Afghan Government in this case.-— As regards 

the murderers themselves the position was that the Afghan Foreign Minister 
undertook that — 

‘ Exclusion of Finnis ’ murderers from Afghanistan would he ordered and murderers 
would be deported to Turkestan if they entered Afghan territory.’ 9 

If they were arrested the Minister considered that a formal demand should 
be made for deportation, and ‘ fulfilment of it should be condition precedent to 
opening of negotiations for new treaty if present one is denounced. ’ 10 

At the close of the period the murderers were stated by the Afghan Govern- 
ment to be outsj.de Afghan territory. 11 According to British intelligence reports 


1 Kabul tel. 178 (25-11-1923) (A. S. IX 329). 

2 Tel. 488 (4-12-1923), from Int. Off., Quetta, to C. G. S. (A. S. X 24). 

3 Tel. 412 (4-12-1923), from Res. Waz., to Bain. ( ibid 26). 

4 Tel. 1717 (31-12-1923), from G. of L, to Min., Kabul ( ibid 102). 

5 Kabul tel. 188 (14-12rl923), (A. S. XI 27). 

6 Tel. 1815 (24-12-1923), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 132). 

7 Kabul tel. 199 (26-12-1923) (ibid 159). 

8 Kabul tel. 204 (28-12-1923) (ibid 193) . 

9 Kabul tel. 199 (26-12-1923) (ibid 159). 

iQKabul tel. 194 (23-12-1923) (ibid 113). 

uKabul tel. 37 (30-1-1924), (A. S. XII 250). 
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they resided after the crime at Chinai 1 , which was found by an aerial photo- 
graph to be exactly on the Durand line. 2 

[Their descriptive roll is given in memorandum 4155 (15-12-1923), from the 
Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan, to the Government of India.] 3 

The Afghan Foreign Minister maintained, in spite of reports from Waziris- 
tan to the contrary, that the Khassadars employed on the .British side ol the line 
had been dismissed 4 on November 25, but it was not until January 12, that the 
Political Agent Kurram was able to report : — 

‘ Whole force of 500 TJrgun Khassadars known as Nizam-i-IIaji Abdul Razzak ( ?), in- 
cluding one hundred Mahsuds, have been dismis°ed. 

And on January 29, the Afghan Foreign Minister reiterated the assurance as 
to their future employment : — 

‘ I have already written to you in my letter 3358 regarding the Khassadars on the 
British side of the border and I assure you, my respected friend, that my sacred Govern- 
ment will never employ any Khassadars in the territory of your Government.’ 6 

The particular demands made in connection with the^ cessation of Afghan 
intrigues in Waziristan had thus been substantially satisfied. 

256. (4) ‘ Satisfactory reparation for Abazai, Kurram, Spinchilla and Barshor out- 
rages, with remark that losses at Duzdap will be taken up separately *. 

(a) Barshor and ( b ) Spinchilla. In these cases the cash compensation 
demanded was paid on October 18, 1923 7 and the three machine guns and 122 
rifles handed over on November 23. 8 

( c ) Abazai. The compensation was paid in full on October 21, 1923. 3 

( d ) Kurram. This case arose out of the attack on the Kurram * Militia 
patrol on October 7, 1922. 10 

The request 11 made by the Afghan Foreign Minister for a Joint Commission 
to enquire into this case was accepted, and on October 24, 1923, a joint report 
was signed by the Political Agent Kurram and the Governor of the Southern 
Province, that ‘ while evidence adduced is insufficient to establish guilt of in- 
dividuals it is proved that offence was committed by irresponsible (‘ghair 
zimmewar ’) Madda Khel Wazirs, and that gang included some Madda Khel 
members of Militia.’ 12 

The crux lav in the curious word ‘ irresponsible.’ What this word meant 
to the Governor had alreadv been made clear in a letter he had written some th vee 
months previously to the Political Agent, in which he used the same expression 
and explained it : — ‘ the danger of irresponsible ‘ badmashes 5 as some * bad- 
mashes ’ residing near the border within your limits , being stupid and foolish, 
sometimes cherish the idea of suchlike mischiefs.’ 13 

The effect of the finding consequently was that the outrage had been com- 
mitted by ‘ independent ’ Madda Khel Wazirs living on the British side of the 
line (‘ British tribesmen of independent belt ’). 14 

The Political Agent explained that he ‘ did not for a moment imagine that 
it could be made to imply Wazirs on our side of the Durand Line ’ 15 , and the 
Government of India were loth to agree that he had been hoodwinked by the 
Afghan Governor. 16 

The case was eventually settled by the deletion of the offending word 
* irresponsible the surrender of the two rifles demanded and the reduction of 
the cash compensation from Rs. 14,000 to Bs. 7,000 Kabuli, o n January 23, 1924. 1T 

1 Tel. 7893 (17-12-1923), from Wazforce, to G. of I. (A. S. XI 53 camp). 

2 Memo. '483 (18-3-1924), from Res. Waz., to Wazforce (A. S. XIII 275). 

6 (A. S. XI 61-A.). 

4 Tel. 137 (5-2-1924), from N. W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XII 284). 

6 Tel. K.-7 (12-1-1924), from P. A. Kurram, to N. W. F. ( ibid 71). 

6 Letter 279 (29-1-1924), from Af. For. Min., to Min., Kabul (ibid 293). 

TKabul tel. 153 (18-10-1923) (A. S. IX 61). 

8 Tel. 2311 (23-11-1923), from N. W. F., to G. of I. ( ibid 307). 

»Kabul tel. 158 (21-10-1923) (ibid 73). 

10 Para. 206. 

11 Para. 250. 

J2 Tel. 946 (1-11-1923), from X. W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. IX 148). 

* 3 Letter 52 (25 Sartan 1302), from Governor Southern Province, to P. A. Kurram (A. S. VIII 
203). 

14 Kabul tel. 312 (20-11-1923) (A. S. IX 299). 

15 TeL 17178 (24-11-1923), from X. W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 318). 

16 Tel. 1551 (24-11-1923), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul (ibid 320). 

17 Kabul tel. 27 (23-1-1924), (A. S. XII 196). 
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The Secretary of State commented unfavourably on the conduct of the 
Governor in this case. 1 

257. The demands substantially fulfilled.— On March 14, 1924, the Minister 
was able, after summarising the actual position in regard to each of the demands, 
to state : — 

‘ The demands contained in Note 307 have been almost entirely fulfilled in spite of 
evasions, and it seems reasonable to assume that change of Afghan policy, declared to be 
necessary condition precedent to release of arms in concluding sentence of that note, has 
actually taken place. On broad grounds, I strongly recommend that arms be now re- 
leased. 52 

258. The release of the arms. — Early in the crisis the Secretary of State had 
remarked : — 

‘ While convenient lever for obtaining reparation for certain definite offences is 
afforded by Afghan desire to import arms, it will be borne in mind that all that Treaty 
entitles us to require is satisfactory evidence of change in Afghan Government’s general 
policy, and it might not be reasonable, if this evidence is otherwise sufficiently forthcoming, 
to hold up arms because of failure on the part of Afghans to satisfy some specific demands 
of detail over which it is possible that they may have legitimate difficulty/ 8 

and it was agreed by His Majesty’s Government that the arms should be released 
forthwith. 4 

The following letter was accordingly addressed to the Afghan Foreign 
Minister on March 19th, 1924 : — 

* T have the honour to announce to Tour Excellency that His Majesty’s Government 
have agreed to release the arms detained at Bombay, and that orders have been issued to this 
effect. These arms would have been released some time ago, but for the regrettable develop- 
ment in the disposal of the Kohat murderers. His Majesty’s Government have throughout 
been justified in expecting the full satisfaction of their extremely moderate demands, made 
in my note No. 307, dated 18th September 1923. Although since the presentation of that 
note, other eases have occurred — notably the murder of Major Finnis, which, has already 
formed the subject of correspondence between us — which have caused His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to question the friendliness of the Afghan Government, they have decided to pursue 
these cases separately, and look to the Afghan Government for the satisfactory settlement 
of any question arising therefrom. 

His Majesty’s Government rely on the good faith of the Afghan Government to fulfil 
the following promises in connection with the demands stated in my Note 307 : — 

(1) the satisfactory disposal of Daud Shah : >. 

(2) the imm ediate and compulsory deportation to Turkestan, without any further. 

question, of Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar should they again enter Afghan terri- 
tory ; 

•• (3) the permanent dismissal of Wazir and Mahsud khassadars, with an undertaking 

that these men shall hereafter receive no payment in any form from the 
Afghan Government. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that the Afghan Government will work with them for 
the removal of misunderstandings and the establishment of mutual confidence and good- 
will 

S. M uhamma d Wall’s reply was as follows : — 

‘ Tour letter,. has been received with affection and gratitude, and I 

offer my thanks for the release of the Afghan arms. I have accordingly issued- orders 
to the officials of the Afghan Government at Bombay to send the arms to Kabul, and 
also request you kindly to instruct the officials of your Government to grant necessary 
facilities for their despatch.’ 5 

With the release of the arms the * Anglo- Afghan crisis ’ ended. 

259. Publication by Afghan Government of their compliance. — In January 
1924 the Resident in Waziristan had pointed out that promotions of deserters em- 
ployed in the Khost Militia Battalion had been gazetted in the 4 Aman-i-Afghan ’ 
of October 14th, 1923, and suggested that their dismissal, now stated by the 
Afghan authorities as a fact, should similarly he gazetted. 6 

iTel 4436 (14-12-1923), from S. of S., to Yieeroy (A. S. XI 25 eampX 
2 Kabul tel. 1 camp (14-3-1924) (A. S. XIII 200). 
s Tel. 45 (28-7-1923), from S. of S., to Kabul. (A. S. Till 141). 

4Tel. 889 (17-3-1924), from S. of S., to Yieeroy (A. S. XIII 218). 

® Letter 61 (19-3-1924), from Min. Kabul, to Af. For. Min. and letter 375 (20-3-1924), from 

Af . For. Min., to Min., Kabul ( ibid 299). 

«TeL 21 (21-1-1924), from Kes. "Waz., to N. W. F. (L. S. XI 247). 
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The Afghan local officials wore reported by the Waziristan Force Com- 
mander to have taken some action at the end of December, towards the satisfac- 
tion of our demands in regard to the deserters and Khassauars, but this action 
was considered to be somewhat ambiguous : — 


41 Governor on refusal to surrender rifles by majority of deserters 

numbering about 60 withdrew offer of land and declared them dismissed 


Thus to the extent of dismissal of Wazir Khassadars our demands have 

been satisfied, but have been evaded by offer to Mahsuds of new service. In order to 
obtain complete satisfaction of demands we should ask for gazettement of dismissal of 
all Mahsud and Wazir officers in Birmal Khassadars, whose appointments or promotions 
were gazetted.’ 1 

The Minister remarked : — 

* Gazetting. To ensure that dismissal would not be followed b} T re-employment in 

civil force has been my chief difficulty. If Afghans agreed to gazetting, it would leave 
open this subterfuge and be less decisive than Foreign Minister’s official letter No. 3496 
forwarded to Resident % It would, in my opinion, form dangerous pre- 

cedent to suggest that we accept Afghan gazetting as proving anything at all. 

Though it goes beyond wording of letter 307, I hope to obtain assurance against re- 
employment of Mahsuds and Wazirs on British side of the line.’ 2 

The Government of India stated their requirements as follows : — 

* To complete our demands with respect to deserters we are justified in our opinion 
in asking for — 

(a) extension of the order of dismissal to all officers and men named in our list of 
94 names ; 

(S) notification in Gazette, at least In case of officers, of orders passed, or, failing 
this, for formal written list of all names included in orders of dismissal. No 
civilised Government would be able to dispense with formality of Gazette noti- 
fication, hut if Afghans find it so distasteful as to make compliance imprac- 
ticable, demand would be waived by us, in return for some substantial equiva- 
lent such as a formal written list, as above mentioned, of names included in 
order of dismissal.’ 3 


The Secretary of State telegraphed on January 22 : — 

‘ As regards dismissal of Khassadars and deserters, in spite of remarks in telegram 
No. 20 from Ilumphrys, we feel that gazette notification of dismissal should be pressed, as 
obviously legitimate and natural demand Point is that this would be official’ in- 

timation of dismissal to public, though it would not be accepted as proving anything to us. 
Written list if accepted instead would appear to have little value, unless it can be published 
as authoritative Afghan announcement.’ 4 


Official intimation of the action taken by the Afghan Government in regard 
to the deserters was made in a letter of February 5 : ' ' ' ~ ^ 

‘ With ref erence to letter No. 356 from the British Legation, and the list attached there- 
with regarding 94 persons of the Militia of the Southern Provinces, I write to say that of the 
persons mentioned in the Hat, 3 are dead, 22 had deserted, and 4 were already classed as 
ordinary subjects. The remaining 65 persons who were in military service in the Southern 
I rovinces have been dismissed, their pay has been abolished, and they have been granted 
la *“f 0r cultivation in the Southern Provinces, so that they may live like all other Objects 
of that place, and may never in future enter the service of Afghanistan. ’« 

On February 23, the Government of India telegraphed 


full telegr ^ m 38 ?- s *> repeating Wazirforce telegram G.-8, shows that 

bee + n * glVen to facts locall y ail d effects thus produced would not be 

aot 3 ficatl<m Nominal roll of Wazir and Mahsud Khassa- 

fn?xSa ’« ’ P 7S ° an SeCure this ’ would therefore gladly be accepted by us 


ernmenf w '^ Ster pohlted 0 f, that ‘ to secure nominal roll from Afghan Gov- 

f 1 ® nt 7 \ take a lon & time % and suggested as an alternative 

that he should obtain Foreign Minister’s written confirmat ioii of nominal 

2^1 1 w 4 ? il 3 - / 1 "J 924) ’ from Wazf °ree, to G. of I. (A. S. XII 87). ~ 

2Kabal tel. 20 (16-1-1924) (ibid 130). V ; 

** GI -3 ;" 3 ; 924 ) ’ from Vieer °y> to S. of S. ( ibid 134). 

4 Tel.^231^-l- 1924 ), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 188). 

°Tel. 410 (23-2-1.924), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 97). 
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2*011 furnished by Besidcnt.’ 1 The Wazirforce Commander however considered 
that it \\ r ould l)e more useful if the list were prepared in Urghun 2 , and the Chief 
Commissioner considered that the lists should be obtained by the Minister at 
Kabul. 3 This was the position at the close of the period under review. 

260. Minor -Frontier cases. — On April 24, 1023, the garrison of the Landi 
Khana frontier post was fired on by three men, who were believed to be residents 
<of Dakka. 4 A joint .enquiry into the case was held on December 22, 1923 by the 
Political Agent Khyber and the Sarhaddar Dakka, but as the latter 4 was un- 
willing to subscribe to any joint conclusion which would attribute any degree 
of suspicion to the accused ,6 , the matter was dropped. 6 

On May 29, 1923 it was reported that a piquet at Shilman Khula, which 
was on the watch for the Kohat gang, had fired on rafts in Afghan limits, and 
wounded an Afghan subject. 7 Compensation was paid to the wounded man by 
the Political Agent, Khyber.’ 8 

On August 13, 1923 a party of Kurrara Militia and Frontier Constabulary 
-convoying treasure to Parachinar, was fired upon by a gang of forty men, report- 
ed to consist of Madda Khel Wazirs enlisted m the Khost Militia. 

The matter was represented to the Afghan Foreign Minister with a request 
that steps should be taken 4 to put a final stop to such outrages. ’ 9 

The murder of Captain Baker Jones on October 1, 1923, has already been 
mentioned. The case was in fact scarcely one of deliberate murder ; but a demand 
was made by the British Minister on January 5, 1924 in regard to the two culprits 
Miaudad and Gulab, and their associates Murad Ali, and Habib, for either 4 re- 
moval to some place far distant from the frontier 1 or exclusion from Afghan 
territory. 110 

On January 21 the Minister was informed that Miandad had been arrested, 
and would be deported 11 , and on February 22, the arrest of Gulab and Habib was 
reported from Kandahar. 1-2 On March 9, however, Gulab and Habib were stated 
by the Consul at Kandahar to have been released, in order to placate a local 
Mullah who was opposing conscription. 13 Gulab and Habib were then officially 
reported to be untraceable. 14 

261. The conduct of the Afghan Government during the crisis.— The reasons 
for the constant shufflings, evasions, -and failures to fulfil their promises on the 
part of the Afghan Government during this period must be largely a matter of 
conjecture, but one of them may be found in the existence of two rival parties in 
the State. S. Muhammad Wall had returned to Kabul on June 1, 1922, and soon 
after, had taken over charge as Foreign Minister from S. Mahmud Tarzi. Fresh 
from his tour in Europe, he seems genuinely to have aimed at conducting the 
foreign relations of his country on a civilised basis, and when the British demands 
were presented, to have done his best to ensure compliance with them. He was 
however, as the British Minister remarked, abysmally ignorant of Frontier 
matters. There is considerable evidence to show that his chief opponent was 
S. Nadir Khan. Between the diplomat and the soldier, the man of international 
affairs and the frontier expert, there seems to have been a lack of sympathy which 
is not unknown in other countries ; and S. Nadir Khan saw in compliance with the 
British demands the thin end of the wedge which would in time shatter Afghan 
influence among the Frontier tribes : — 

' In whichever form the theory appears, it shows Sardar Nadir Khan as the villain 
.of the piece, plotting to ruin either the Amir or the Foreign Minister for his own advance- 
ment. It serves to explain many contradictory features in the present situation ; as, 
for instance, the repeated discrepancies between Sardar Muhammad Wall’s assurances, 
and the actual conduct of Afghan officials on the Indian frontier, the 4 escape ’ of the 
Dandi Kotal murderers, which they themselves are said to have attributed to Sardar 
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Nadir Khan, the clumsy attempt to evade British demands by the recent surrender from 
the Afghan War Office of inferior rifles in the Barshor and Spinehilla cases, and the in- 
consistency of the Amir’s provocative frontier policy with his undoubted desire for the 
peaceful progress of his country. The antecedents both of Sardar Muhammad Wali ■whom 
so impartial an observer as Mr. Pears has regarded as sincere, and of Sardar Nadir ICiian,, 
lend colour to this theory . n 

More colour was lent to it by an interview which Sardar Nadir Khan had 
with the British Minister on April 4, 1924 : — 

‘ He congratulated me on the fact that a peaceful .solution had been found for the 
recent troubles On the Indo-Afghan border. Up to this point Nadir Khan’s attitude to- 
wards me had been one of almost cringing civility, but the mask appeared to drop from 
his face for an instant when he added bitterly, ‘ You have achieved success, it is true, but 
at what a cost to myself, and to Afghan influence with the frontier tribes V 2 

Compliance with the British demands, particularly those? for the dismissal 
of deserters and khassadars, must also have been peculiarly distasteful to the 
local officials on the Eastern Frontier. The lot of an Afghan provincial Gov- 
ernor is not a happy one. The Afghan regular garrisons, as ^was^ shown in the 
Khost rebellion, are inefficient and unreliable, and he has to maintain his position 
largely by diplomatic conciliation of public opinion. After the death of Ardali 
we find the Governor of the Eastern Province going in fear of being murdered 
by Daud Shah, and there are several indications that the dismissal of the khassa- 
dars, was, from the point of view of the Governor of Khost, a dangerous proceed- 
ing. 

‘ Present Governor was certainly afraid of possible outbreak of dis- 

missed Wazirs.’ 3 

Local opinion in the Afghan provinces must certainly have been in favour 
of Sardar Nadir Khan’s policy, while the general inefficiency of Afghan adminis- 
tration facilitated the evasion of orders from the capital : — 

' Local authorities in the Afghanistan of to-day find little difficulty in evading the ful- 
filment of orders issuing from Kabul and the system of administration beyond the 

vicinity of the capital itself is extremely loose and haphazard These considera- 

tions do not of course excuse the Afghan Government nor do they diminish the gravity of 
the situation. On the other hand they increase it.’ 4 

W 7 hen to these factors is added Russian and Turkish influence, with the pro- 
bability that Russian money was being employed for payments to our tribes, it 
is not surprising that fulfilment of the Foreign Minister’s assurances was slow 
and halting. 

262. Reactions of the Anglo- Afghan crisis (a) on Anglo- Afghan relations. — 
The Amir had been compelled to accept the interpretation which His Majesty’s 
Government had put on ‘ neighbourly relations ’, 6 and to give compensation for 
damage caused by offenders from Afghan territory. This was contrary to all 
precedent. Even Habibullah, when in receipt of a subsidy, had never made such 
reparation :~ 

* The Amir.. said that his performances had not been properly appreciated in 

England all this was without precedent, and carried through in the teeth of 

public opinion. No Amir had previously made reparation of any kind to the Indian 
.Government. His submission had enormously weakened his position on the frontier.’ 6 

‘We think that His Majesty’s Government can congratulate themselves on the sub- 
stantial measure of success obtained by the policy of persistent and patient pressure, which 
is far in advance of what in this instance at one time appeared probable, and of resuite 
achieved under the old regime.’ 7 

A definite check had been given to Afghan intrigue on the Frontier. 

263. (b) Among the Frontier Tribes.— Here the results were less definitelv 
beneficiaL British prestige in the tribal belt may indeed be said to have risen 
as a result of the trial of strength with the Afghan Government, but on the other 
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band the statement of the British demands at once raised the anestion of 
reciprocal action by the Government of India 1 , and of their ability to fulfil the 
obligations which Sir Henry Dobbs had himself declared to be implied in the 
Treaty. 2 

The terms agreed upon with Ajab for the release of Miss Ellis at any rate 
provided for the release of four prisoners. 3 Sir John Maffey had stated the effect 
of such a concession upon frontier policy, when the same question arose in Wazi- 
ristan : — 

‘ Capture of British hostages will emasculate us on frontier unless we stand firm to 
principle of ransom only.’ 4 

Further, the return of Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar to Afridi territory, and 
their subsequent residence there, advertised the difficulty of enforcing the Shinawri 
agreement, and confirmed the impression prevalent in Afghanistan, that by 
deporting the other members of the gang the Amir had done what the Government 
of India were unable to do for themselves. 

264. (c) In Afghanistan itself. — The action taken by the Amir in compliance 
with the British demands certainly weakened his position in his own country, 
and the fact must not be overlooked in estimating the causes of the Khost 
rebellion. 

There are frequent indications of this development towards the end of the 
period under review : — 

1 There can be no doubt that, especially in regard to action taken against Kohat and 
Landi Eotal murderers, Amir is finding it difficult to save his face with Mullahs.’ 5 

‘ The deportation of A jab and his party of males and females to Turkestan, and the 

murder of Ardali are matters which have greatly shattered the reputation of the 

Amir If the element of apprehension from the Amir as a ruler were eliminated, there 

was no doubt that a Fitwa of Kufr would have been passed against him.’ 6 

1 Importance of bringing relief to Amir from pressure, to which he is being subjected, 
at a very early date is emphasised by circumstances brought to notice in Wazirforce 
telegram. ’ 7 

In addition there was the prevalent impression that the Amir could no 
longer count on the general support of the British Government in the mainte- 
nance of his authority : — 

‘ He would go so far as to state that without the prestige which British goodwill afford- 
ed the Amir would be utterly unable to keep his own unruly tribes in order. ’ 8 * 

265. ( d ) In other countries. — The Russian Government naturally exploited 
the situation to the utmost. A despatch from Moscow ‘ announced that news had 
been received from Kabul that an ultimatum had been sent to the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, ,0 and it subsequently transpired that this story had been 1 invented by 
the Russian Charge d ’Affaires Solovieff, and telegraphed to Moscow by him.’ 10 * * * 

M. Tchitcherin was reported to have taken the opportunity of informing the 

* Afghan and Persian Ministers that Soviet Government were prepared to order 
mobilization in Turkestan, if British forces entered Afghanistan. ni In Persia 

* tendencio-us reports J12 were published by the Moscow wireless. On December 
24 1 923 the bazars in Tehran were closed as a protest against the alleged 
British * ultimatum ’ to Afghanistan, and on January 7 a ‘ report of outbreak of 
war n * appeared in the press. 

266. Two difficult questions had been raised in the discussions of Afghan intri- 
gues on the Indian Frontier. 

(1) The payment of allowances by the Afghan Government to our tribes. — 

This question was raised in June 1923 by the Resident in Waziristan. 14 The Gov- 
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eminent of India, although holding that ‘ payments on present scale constitute 
provocative and unfriendly policy agreed with the Minister that in View of the' 
fact that they had been tolerated for so long, their cessation should not be made 
a condition precedent to the release of the Afghan arms. 1 

267. (2). The nationality of, and responsibility for, the Wazir and Mahsud' 
colonists in Afghanistan. — This question was raised in October 1923- by the' 
Resident in Waziristan who saw in the practice of the Afghan Government, by 
which land was given and Afghan nationality possibly granted to refugees from 
the Indian frontier, a serious obstacle to the enforcement of tribal responsibility 
in Waziristan. As the correspondence on the subject went on, more and more' 
importance was attached to it by the Waziristan authorities j so much so that 
thev considered that it would be worth while to hold a Joint Commission on the 
boundary estimated to cost 65 ’lakhs (initial) and 14.5 lakhs (recurring), or half 
that amount if held at Wana, for the settlement of this question alone.* Finally 
the Government of India decided that nothing should be done which might * have* 
the effect of officially and permanently splitting up Mahsuds and Wazir s between 
Afghanistan and us ’ 4 , and the proposal was dropped. The course of the dis- 
cussions regarding these two questions of allowances and nationality is traced in 
detail elsewhere. 5 

The problem of the Mahsud colonists was again brought to the fore by two’ 
raids, carried out at Chaisan TCach on Powindahs, on February 13, and at Ohag- 
malai on a military water piquet on March Id, 1924, respectively. The gang 
in the Chaisan Kac'h raid numbered twenty, of whom nine claimed to be Afghan 
subjects, and were members of the Guri Khel and Abdul Rahman Khel colonies' 
in Afghanistan. The Chagznalai raid was ‘ the work of the Abdul Rahman Khel 
members of the Chaisan Kach gang.’ 6 

r AFGHAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

268. Great Britain. — The trend of Afghan policy on the Indian frontier 
during the period has already been detailed ; and it is only necessary here to 
mention those incidents which occurred in Afghanistan itself, and illustrated the 
general attitude of the Amir’s Government towards Great Britain. 

The conclusion of the Franc o-Afgh an archeological convention clearly made- 
the project of a visit to Balkh by Sir Anrel Stein, which had been brought to 
the notice of the Afghan Government as long before as the Mussoorie Conference 7 , 
more difficult of accomplishment. The Foreign Minister, when pressed on the 
point, was evasive and obviously unwilling. In April 1923 the British Minister 
recommended that the idea should be abandoned. 8 

Mr. McHafSe, the representative of a British engineering firm, who visited! 
Kabul in July 1922, was unable to secure a reasonable contract and left in dis- 
gust ; other representatives of British concerns, who came subsequently, had the 
same experience. 8 

In December 1922 the Afghan Government made enquiries as to the possi- 
bility of engaging British engineers for the construction of a road from Torkham 
to Mazar-i-Sharif, but the negotiations broke down, mainly because a ‘ R. E. 
subaltern deputed to Afghanistan expects more than the official pay of Afghan 
Commander-in-Chief. n0 

In January 1923 the construction of the telegraph line from Torkham to 
Kabul was completed by a staff deputed from India and paid by the Afghan 
Government. 

By April 1923 several Indian medical practitioners, who had accepted employ- 
ment under the Afghan Government, either had returned to India or were anxious 
to do so. 

In May two engineers, McKenna, an Englishman, and Lahiri, a Bengali, were 
engaged for an irrigation project in the Eastern Province, and application was 
made for the services of Muhammad Qasim, who had been in charge of the tele- 
graph construction already mentioned, for the survey of a new line to Herat. 
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* His refusal to reenter Afghan service is an example of the difficulties •which beset 
the employment of Englishmen and Indians in this country. On the one hand, Afghan 
officials have at present no idea of treating their employees with ordinary .-justice or courtesy t 
On the other hand, in spite of the Foreign Minister ’s professed willingness to con- 
sult me regarding the qualifications and character of Englishmen and Indians to whom 
appointments are offered, there have been several instances of such appointments being 
made without awaiting the result of a previous reference to me. Consequently, while 
Afghan service is growing deservedly more and more unpopular in India, in Afghanistan 
the prejudice against applicants from India is in process of being confirmed by ex- 
perience 

Arrangements Were made in tile autumn of 1923 with the Afghan Foreign 
Minister for the deportation from Afghanistan of Lt. Moysey, 4 an ex-officef 
of the Indian Army who professes Islam, Wears Afridi clothes, and bears a 
particularly unsavoury reputation \ a 


In October 1923 a Punjabi doctor and a Muhammadan tea-planted Were 
engaged by the Afghan Government. In January 1924 a Shinwari, named Abdul 
Wahid, 4 who was associated with a British firm, arrived at Kabul to take up a 
concession he had obtained to work the gold mine at Kandahar, and the ruby 
mines at Jagdallak. 

269. The Anglo-Afghan Trade Contention, — Article XII of the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty provided for the conclusion of a Trade Convention, and the first 
formal meeting of the delegates selected for this purpose took place at Kabul on 
September 19, 1922. 3 The negotiations were very protracted, and, from Decem- 
ber 21, 1922 till March 1923, were suspended on account of the loss of the Lega- 
tion mail hag. 

The Convention was finally signed on Jane 5, 1923, and is discussed in a 
later chapter. 4 

270. France. — In May 1922, M. Foueher, a French archgeologist, arrived in 
Kabul from Herat with ms wife, and Zia Humavun, a Persian, who soon after* 
wards became Private Secretary to the Amir. M. Foueher, although profess- 
ing to be a purely non-official archaeologist, appears to have been charged with the 
duty of arranging the necessary preliminaries for the reception of a French 
Legation and Educational Mission, and, for the conclusion of an archaeological 
convention. This convention was published in draft form in September 1922. 
Article I granted France a concession for the whole of Afghanistan, hut Article 
XT reserved to the Afghan Government the 4 right of granting to Savants of 
foreign nations permission to excavate in places where the learned French repre- 
sentatives are not carrying^ out their operations, and do not intend to start work 
within a period not exceeding five years. * 

The Amir with Whom the British Minister discussed the subject said that 
* he was unaware of the precise wording of the convention, but that it was not 
his intention to grant such a monopoly to any Power. ’ 5 

In July 1922 S. Mahmud Tar zi, who had been relieved as Foreign Minister 
by S. Muhammad Wall, was appointed Minister to France. 

By January 1923 three French professors had reached Kabul, and had 150 
boys under 12 years of age in their school. By May the number had risen to 
over 300. 

French interests in Afghanistan were officially represented to be purely 
scientific and educational, hut it is noteworthy that the professors, according to 
one of themselves, drew pay from France in addition to their salaries from the 
Afghan Government 6 , and if, as there was some reason to believe, the funds for 
this purpose Were provided by the ‘ Alliance Israelite **, it seems unlikely that the 
objects of the mission were entirely non-political. 

At the end of 1922 proposals were made for the despatch of a French mili- 
tary mission to Af ghanistan, but were not followed up. _ 
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In February 1923 M. Godard, an architect, joined M. Foucher to assist his 
archaeological researches, and was later employed by the Amir to revise the 
designs tor the new public buildings at Dar-ul-Aman. 

In September 1923 the French Minister M. Fonchet reached Kabul with 
two Secretaries and an interpreter, 1 A Military Attache joined his stall in 
December. 

In November M. and Mjne. Fopcher left Kabul to carry out archaeological 
research in the Balkh area. 2 

The Afghan Government refused at this time to allow the French Legation 
tq erect a wireless receiving apparatus. 3 

271. Germany. — A German engineer, Harten, reached Kabul early in 1922, 
and was followed in September by a professing Moslem of German nationality, 
named Beck, and Oertel, a former associate of Wassmus,s in Persia. 

By November 1923 a further batch of five engineers and six or seven doctors 
had arrived. One of the doctors took over charge of the Kabul Civil Hospital 
from a Turk, who had formerly been the chief medical officer. 4 In December 
1923 Dr. Grobba, who had been appointed Charge d ’Affaires, arrived and took 
up his duties. 

By the end of March 1924 the German colony comprised — 

‘ live representatives of the German and Oriental Trade House (Bremen), three pro- 
fessors, seven doctors one of whom is a lady, two airmen, eight engineers, one architect, and 
one electrician. Tlie\ give the impression of being far more efficient than their Italian 
rivals . >s 


The institution of a German school under Dr. Iven was evidently designed 
jas a counterpoise to the French educational mission. 

272. Italy. — On June 1, 1922 the members of the Afghan Mission to Europe 
returned to Kabul, arriving with the Italian Minister the Marquis di Paterno. In 
addition to his diplomatic staff the latter was accompanied by some commercial 
representatives. Of these Vanpi, and Reinaeh, a member of a Milan oil firm, 
left in July for Borne apparently disillusioned as to the prospects of business in 
Afghanistan. Macarian, a sub-director of the Banco di Roma, went to India at 
the same time, and did not return. Dr. Scarpa, the Commercial Attache, after 
a tour in Northern Afghanistan with Ferrari, a mineralogist, took up an appoint- 
ment in Bombay. Ferrari ’s report formed the subject of a despatch” bv the 
British Minister. It was not followed by any active exploitation, as the mines 
inspected by him were too remote from communications to make production 
profitable. 

In June 1922 a consignment of arms purchased by the Afghan Government 
in Italy was diverted to Massowah, as the Afghans refused to" take delivery on 
the ground that the arms were of inferior quality. 

Two aeroplanes were however landed and reached Kabul by road. 

In July Azimnllah Khan was appointed Afghan Minister to Italy, succeed- 
ing S. Sher Ahmed Khan. 


In September 1922, S. Gmeiner, an Italian from Calcutta, began negotia- 
tions for a motor transport contract with the Afghan Government An agree- 
ment was actually concluded in October*, but its terms were impracticable ^ and 
the contract was finally cancelled in June 1923. * 

The Marquis di Paterno left Kabul in July 1923 and the Legation, which 
was regarded by the Afghan Government as 4 more of a shop than a Legation 78 
remained in charge of S. Toni, the First Secretary. 

In November twelve Italians reached Kabul ; these were mostly engineers 
and were to be followed by thirty more later . 9 y gmeers 

By the end of March the number of Italians in Afghanistan had arisen to 
seventy-one. These included six sericulture experts, fourteen doctors, three of 
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whom were ladies, five engineers and an employee of the Post and Telegraph 
Department. 

In many instances their qualifications for their new duties are certainly not apparent, 
and one is led to suspect that they have been selected mainly owing to the Fascist com* 
plexion of their political convictions.’ 1 2 

273. Turkey. — The Angoran Government was first represented by Abdurrah* 
man Beg Peshawari, a well-known Indian revolutionary, who had arrived in 
Kabul in the spring of 1921. 

In June 1922 he was succeeded by Fakhri Pasha, a general, who had won 
distinction by his defence of Medina during the war, and was one of the Malta 
deportees. In August 1922 the British Minister described him as Anglophobe 
* to the verge of monomania and wrote : — 

‘ The most prominent figure in Kabul at tne moment is Fakhri Pasha who is in the Amir’s 
closest confidence, and With his arrival Turkish influence has attained its zenith ’. s 

The news of Jemal Pasha’s death reached Kabul in August, and was received 
with joy by the populace, who regarded him as largely responsible for the detested 
system of * hasht nafri ’ conscription. 3 There were at this time two sets of Tur- 
kish military instructors in Kabul ; the first those brought by Jemal Pasha under 
Zi a Bey, and the second those who arrived with Pakhri Pasha. In September 
Jemal Pasha’s scheme of army reorganisation appears to have been definitely 
discarded, and shortly afterwards his new formation, the * Qita Namuna was 
disbanded. 

October 2 was observed as a day of mourning for Jemal and Enver Pashas, 
but the shops in Kabul remained open as usual, and there were no signs of any 
public interest* 

On October 9, a dinner was given to celebrate the Turkish victories, and all 
the diplomatic representatives Were invited. In view of the official neutrality 
of Great Britain in regard to the Graeco-Turkish hostilities the British Lega* 
tion did not attend. 

On October 20, the Amir at Friday prayers announced the ratification of 
the Turco-Afghan Treaty. In spite of a display of mutual cordiality between 
the Amir and Pakhri Pasha, the impression that there had been considerable 
difficulties over the wording of the Treaty was confirmed by definite information. 

On November 3, the military instructors who had come With J emfil Pasha 
left Kabul. 

Those brought by Pakhri Pasha remained unemployed. Fakhri, at this time, 
quarrelled with Bedri Bey, Jemal’s lieutenant, who was in high favour with the 
Amir, and assisting in the preparation of the Nizamnama or Fundamental Code. 

Bedri Bey died on May 7, 1923, and the omission of Fakhri Pasha to attend 
the funeral was resented by the Amir. 

About the same time the relations between Fakhri Pasha and the Russian 
Legation appear to have become strained, partly owing to the murder in March 
of two Turkish officers in Russian territory. 4 

Fakhri Pasha continued to be unsuccessful in his efforts to get his military 
instructors employed. 

In January 1924, on the ratification of the Treaty of Lausanne he called for 
the first time at the British Legation. 

Events in Turkey tended to render him locally unpopular *» 

4 The abolition of the Caliphate was known in. Kabul on March 5th . In the 
Legations here the action of Turkey is generally condemned as ill-advised, and calculated 

to alienate still further the Afghan Government the pursuit of a Pan Turanian 

policy by the Turks, especially as it can no longer assume a Pan Islamic guise, would 
always threaten the continuance of cordial relations between the two Governments.’ 5 

274. Russia.— Raskolnikov hud succeeded Suritz as Russian Minister on July 
16, 1921. The Bokharan crisis of 1922 has already been noticed. After the 
dementi of July 29, the promises to Afghanistan of a subsidy and material 
assistance made in the Russo-Afghan Treaty began to be fulfilled ; although 


1 Kabul despatch -48 (7-4-1924). 

2 Kabul despatch 11 (17-8-1922). 

3 Kabul despatch 2 (6-1-1923). 

4 Kabul despatch 9- A. (3-4-1923), 

*Kabul despatch 48 (7-4-1924), 
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payments and deliveries appear to have been kept deliberately in arrear in. 
order to ensure correct behaviour on the part of the Afghan Government. Thus 
at the end of the period under review (March 1924) out of the three million 
roubles due since March 1921, and the munitions believed to have been promised 
{viz., rifles 7,500, guns 20, aeroplanes 12, and S. A. A. 15 million) deliveries 
were believed to have amounted to the first year’s subsidy (one million roubles) 
6,000 rifles, 12 guns, and 12 million rounds of S. A. A. 1 Of the guns delivered it 
may be noticed that 8 were reported to be 6 in. guns, requiring eight horse carts 
for their transport, and therefore of little practical use in Afghanistan, There 
was no indication of the rendition of the Panjdeh area, as provided by Article 
IX of the Treaty, nor had the smokeless powder factory been constructed. 

It appeared that the Russian Legation had achieved no very tangible 
results, although there is reason to think that the funds which found their way 
to the Waziristan tribes during 1923 were largely drawn from Bolshevik 
sources 2 ; and probably the Chamarkand colony received contributions from the 
same quarter. 

In January 1923 it was reliably reported that the Russian Minister was 
making efforts to secure the admission of a Russian Archaeological Mission into 
Northern Afghanistan. These were however unsuccessful. 3 

Throughout 1923 Russo-Afghan relations remained outwardly friendly, 
although the dismissal of the Indian revolutionaries in October 1922 was ‘ a 
serious blow to Russian intrigue , u and the Afghan press continued occasionally 
to warn its readers against what the * Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ’ called i the bloody 
flow of Bolshevism ’. 5 

It was reported from Moscow in June, that 1 strong resentment ’ was 1 felt 
by the Afghan Government at the disloyal activities of M. Raskolnikov, who is 
alleged to be intriguing with seditious persons, with the object of encouraging 
disaffection within the country ’. 6 • 

On October 2, 1923 Raskolnikov presented new credentials on his appoint- 
ment as diplomatic representative of the reconstituted Federation of Soviets. 
He left Kabul on November 5 ; M. Solovieff being left in charge of the Legation. 
The latter’s invention of the British * ultimatum ’ to Afghanistan has already 
been mentioned 7 and was possibly the reason for his recall. 8 He left Kabul on 
February 29, 1924. 

275. Bokhara.: — At the beginning of the period there was a Bokharan Lega- 
tion with Ilashim Shaiq as Minister, while Usman Khwaja, an ^-President of 
the Bokharan Soviet, who had fled on being detected in intrigue with the 
Basmachis, was also in Kabul. In December 1922 Hashim Shaiq, having been 
ordered, nominally by the Bokharan Government, to break off the pending 
negotiation of an Afghan Treaty with Bokhara, resigned as he saw ‘ no en- 
couraging light on the horizon of his Central Government \ In June 1923 
his successor Muhammad Sharif resigned, as e Bokharan independence had 
ceased to exist \ The flag on the Bokharan Legation was then hauled down. 
The e;r-Amir of Bokhara had arrived in April 1921, and become a pensioner of 
the Afghan Government. 

In July 1923 ho applied for permission to visit India, which, under the 
orders of His Majesty’s Government, was refused. 9 

276. America. — Mr. Van Engert, a member of the American diplomatic 
service, visited Kabul in May 1922. His object was apparently to ascertain and 
report whether there were any openings for American trade in Afghanistan, and 
any justification for the appointment of an American Consul. His decision on 
both xjoints appears to have been in the negative, and in conversation he re- 
marked that the State Department would never encourage American nationals 
to reside in a country which had no civilised system of law. 

Mr. W. B. Vanderlip, a company promoter of shady antecedents, reaehed 
pabul in July 1922 and talked bigly of a project for a railway from Angora 

1F.-322-F.-1923. " 
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to Pekin via Persia and Afghanistan, After a short stay he left for Herat, to« 
look for oil, it was said, and nothing; more was- heard of him.; 1 - 

277. China. — On July 7, 1922 a Chinese Mission arrived in Kabul,, and left 
again on August 30. About the same time one Muhammad Sharif Khan was sent 
by the Afghan Government to Chinese Turkestan with the object, it was believed,, 
of negotiating a Trade Agreement with the Chinese authorities. Without the 
concurrence of the latter, he was then designated Afghan Consul-General, and 
establishing himself at Yarkand, successfully resisted the efforts of the Chinese 
Government to, secure his withdrawal. His chief duties are understood, to have 
been connected with the illicit traffic in Afghan opium ; and it is possible that 
it is in this direction that the Afghan Government have found a market for 
their surplus stocks of this drug. Their anxiety on the point had been expressed 
at the Mussoorie Conference. 2 3 4 

278. Persia. — The Persian Minister, Itela-ul-Mulk, reached Kabul in January- 
1922. Though treated with great ' consideration by the Amir, he wielded little* 
influences 

279. The Corps diplomatique. — If unanimity within the diplomatic body had. 
been possible, concerted action on their part' might in several instances have ob- 
viated many minor inconveniences which the Foreign Legations experienced in. 
Kabul, Unfortunately however the 1 Corps was divided into two camps, the- 
Russian and the Turkish Legations on the one side, and the British- and. French, 
on the other, with the Italian and German Ministers anxious to keep on good 
terms with both, and the Persian Minister too timid to express himself at all. 

280. The employment of foreign personnel. — In the employment of foreign; 
personnel by the Afghan Government may clearly be seen — 

‘ One of the fundamental principles of the Amir’s policy by which, while Afghanistan 
is to be developed through the agency of foreigners, no single foreign country is. to be- 
allowed a position of predominance over the rest.’ 8 

A makeweight to the French professors was formed in the German 
school under first, Professor Beck, and later Dr. Iven the German doctors and: 
engineers were balanced by the Italians of the same professions ; the design for 
the new capital prepared by the German engineer Harten. was revised by M.. 
Godard, the French architect,, and so on; 

A si mil ar principle seems to underlie the distribution of Afghan youths for 
purposes of education among foreign countries. The whole question of such 
education, and of British policy in regard to it was discussed in 1922 by the 
Minister- m a despatch, in which he wrote : — - 

* According to my information the total number of such students is now ninety-one 
of which forty-eight are allotted to Germany, thirty-six to France^ six. to Italy,, and one,, 
the son of the ez-Foreign Minister, to England. 4, 

Although the original idea appears to have been to hold the balance even 
between the various countries, as time went on, Germany seems- to have come- 
more and more, into favour with the Afghan Government, both, for the' educa- 
tion of Afghan boys, and for the recruitment of technical personnel.. One of’ 
the reasons for this preference may be found in the combination of cheapness 
and efficiency which Germany had to offer. Harten the German Engineer when, 
he first arrived in Kabul was credibly reported to- have been drawing Rs. 300> 
Kabuli* a month. 

* Considered' collectively, these development's- indicate a tendency on the 1 part of the. 
Afghan Government to form closer relations with Germany. As I have already reported,, 
this is probably mainly due to reasons of finance. It is also possible that the Foreign 
Minister’s 5 personal admiration for German character and methods, and’ the influence of 
the present Afghan Minister at Berlin 6 , who was a member of’ his staff during: his mission 
f© Europe, have- given a stimulus in the* same- direction.* 7 

The Afghan attitude towards the admission of personnel from Great Britain- 
and Russia was, in view of the geographical proximity of these countries to 
Afghanistan, naturally more guarded. An instructive instance of this attitude 

1 Diary M. A., Kabul, 1922', 26 (7). 

2 Para. 97. 
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is afforded by the facilities given to Mr. Foucher, the French archaeologist, and 
the refusal of them to Russian and Britisji applicants.* 

At this period such prejudices seem to have been less marked in the case of 
British, than in that of Russian, subjects. Russians were in superintending 
Charge of the Kabul wireless, although the operators were Afghans j and were 
glso engaged it was believed in the construction of a telegraph line m the neigh? 
bourhood of Herat. Both these cases would seem however to be covered by the 
supplementary clauses of the Russo-Afghan Treaty. 

On the other hand there were few signs of antipathy on the pant of the 
Afghan Government to the employment Af British Indians, as such, although 
subsequently the careless recruitment of individuals by Afghan officials tended 
to discredit the whole category. 

The main obstacle to the employment of British personnel by the Afghan 
Government seems to havp been of a financial kind. 2 

The question of granting facilities to foreign employees, of the Afghan G°v- 
ernment, and particularly to ex-enemy nationals for transiting India engaged 
the attention of His Majesty’s Government at this time. 

The leading cases are those of Harten and Valyi hut the discussions 3 ^are 
now mainly of academic interest, since the restrictions then enforced hv the Gov- 
ernment ol India haye since been relaxed ; and no obstacles, apart from the re- 
quirements of the passport regulations, are in practice placed in the way of 
foreign nationals entering Afghanistan through India. 

The government of India, it will be remembered, had from the first ques- 
tioned the wisdom of discouraging the expansion of Afghan relations with 
foreign ppwers. 4 

281. Afghan internal policy. — A signal instance of the Amir’s disregard for 
family traditions was afforded by the release in August 1922 of S. Inayat- 
ullah Khan from the lestrictions under which he had been placed after the 
f Safi regiment plot ’ of June 1920. 5 

On the occasion of the Iduz Zuha of 1923 the Amir in a public speech declar- 
ed : — ‘ These arts thp days of the pen not of the sword ’, 6 and throughout the 
period under review he was impetuously constructing a road to Jalalabad by 
the impossible Tangi Gharu route, building a new capital on a grandiose scale, 
and sending Afghan hoys to Europe for education. These projects, together 
with the maintenance of the Afghan Legations abroad, proved a heavy drain 
on the finances of the country, and economies were effected by sweeping re- 
ductions in the Army, and the enforcement of the ‘ hasht nafri ’ system of 
conscription, under which exemption could be purchased for Rs. 300. This 
fee was reported to have been raised during 1923, first to Rs. 500, and then 
to Rs. 600. Those who could not purchase exemption were nominally en- 
listed in the Army, but were in fact largely employed as labourers on the 
Amir’s new capital and roads. In Kandahar, the enforcement of this system 
‘ was openly opposed with some supcess ‘ At the end of January the Consul 
reported that of the quota of 4,330 recruits fixed for' the Kandahar Division 
only 220 had been collected.’ 7 Tlie burden of conscription thus pressed most 
heavily on the poor and peaceful. 


In spite of the crying need for economy, the Amir would not abandon his 
absurdly expensive system of diplomatic representation in European countries. 
On the contrary, at a council .meeting in November 1922, lie was reported 
to have ‘explained 'that a reduction in expenditure was rendered imperative by 
the unexpectedly heavy cost of his Legations abroad, but that he regarded the 
diplomatic relation?, which he maintained with the Powers through these 
Legations, as so efficient a safeguard against aggression by any one power as to 
justify the expense involved in their upkeep and a reduction of his military 
strength. 8 The wholesale displacement of Afghans in Governme nt employ by 
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Europeans was highly unpopular 1 , and it is worthy of remark that the * Arnan- 
i- Afghan ’ could venture to express the opinion that Persians, were £ the most 
suitable foreigners to employ as they were accustomed to similar conditions 
as obtain in Afghanistan, and shared ‘ the habits and language of the Afghans.’ 2 

A minor but sig nifi cant instance of the Amir’s autocratic disregard of local 
susceptibilities at this lime was the demolition, which began in September 1923, 
of the garden walls in the residential quarter of Kabul : — 

1 As the destruction of property was apparently commenced without any warning 
a good deal of inconvenience has been caused. Even portions of the properly of the 
XJlya Hazrat, of Inayatullah, and of Nadir Khan were not exempted.’ 3 

Such enactments as the prohibition of the use of gold and silver ornaments, 
and of the consumption of opium, charas and bhang, promulgated in 1923, were 
not likely to increase the Amir’s popularity, if only on account of the added 
openings for peculation which they offered to the police. 

The dislocation of administration caused by the sudden introduction of the 
new Administrative Code (Nizamnama), together with the disbandment of 
troops, led to an outbreak of violent crime in all parts of the country, which to- 
wards the end of 1923 reached serious dimensions. In Zamindawar there was 
an open rebellion. 4 

These disorders were the more dangerous since the reductions in the Army 
had reduced the A mir’s resources for suppressing them. 

In November 1923 the Frontier tribes were transferred from the charge of 
S. Nadir Khan, who did at least understand them, to that of S. Muhammad 
"Wali whose ignorance of them was ‘ abysmal ’. 6 

In March 1924 rumours began to be heard of trouble in Khost. 

The situation was probably not much exaggerated by S. Nadir Khan in 
conversation with the British Minister on April 4, 1924 : — 

4 First, the Amir had tried to push through his reforms far too precipitately. 
Afghans as a race were fanatical, bigoted and conservative, and it was unsafe to ride 
roughshod over their cherished customs and attempt to dragoon them into civilisation on 
the European standard. It was commonly believed by the people that the new Adminis- 
trative Code violated the canons of Islamic law, and it was therefore extremely unpopular 
with the Mullahs and the orthodox party. Yet the Code had been suddenly introduced 

without any attempt being made to explain away doubts as to its validity s . .Hatred 

and contempt for ike Turks, on account of their treatment of the Caliphate question, was 
now general throughout Afghanistan, and the reforms connected with Jemal Pasha’s 
name were for this reason still more suspect than before. (It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the Code was drafted by Bedri Bey, one of Jemal Pasha’s following.) 

Then again, he said, there might be seen any day in the streets of Kabul dozens of 

foreign doctors and engineers strolling idly about without employment There 

was no programme for the engineers, no plans to work on, and no tools to work with. 
Education was being run on the most haphazard lines, and money was being poured 

out like water Meanwhile the Army had been ruthlessly cut down, and the 

power of the State was scarcely able to cope successfully with the disorders which had 
arisen in the Provinces.’ 6 

282. Retrospect of the Period. — As soon as the Amir had secured interna- 
tional recognition of his independence by a series of Treaties with Foreign 
Powers, he directed his attention to his own frontier. For the first nine months 
. of 1922 he was occupied with the prospects of intervention in Central Asia, 
but met by strong action on the part of Russia, and receiving no encouragement 

from His Majesty’s Government, abandoned this dream (paras. 209," 216 

219). 

He then turned to the Indian frontier. The advance to Razmak and 
intensive air operations in Waziristan gave him a handle for interference 
Afghan intrigues in Waziristan were intensified, and as a result of various 
factors, i ncluding the general unsettlement of the tribes caused by the Amir’s 
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altitude, .certain action in the tribal belt by the Frontier authorities, and relaxa- 
tion of precautions formerly in force, a series of murders of British officers on 
the Frontier followed (paras. 229. — 240, 251^ 254). 

The Afghan Government were informed that their attitude was held to be 
unfriendly and provocative, and a consignment of arms purchased by them in 
^Europe was detained at Bombay, under Article VI and Letter I of the Treaty 
(paras. 247, 250)." ' ’ ' ‘ ' 

Certain demands were then made, the satisfaction of which would convince 
His Majesty’s Government of the “required change in the Afghan attitude. 
Fulfilment 'of these demands was marked bv “procrastination and eyasion. 

By March 1924, however, action of a kind sufficient to satisfy His Majesty 
Government of "the abandonment by the Amir of his previous attitude, had been 
taken, and the grms were released “ (paras. 251 — 258),. 

In November 1923 jS. Nadir Khan, who was believed to have been the main 
obstacle to compliance 'with the British demands, was relieved of the charge of 
Frontier affairs by S. Muhammad Wali. 

Meanwhile there were indications that the Amir’s system of internal 
administration was causing serious discontent, and at the close of the period 
?iews was received of a rising in Khost (para. 281). 
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PERIOD V. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE KHOST REBELLION AND AFTER (1-4-1924—30-9-27). 

THE SITUATION IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 

283. Turkey.— -Anglo-Turkish negotiations regarding the future of Mosul 
’Began at Constantinople on May 20, 1924, and Broke down on June 5. In accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Lausanne, the question was then referred to the League 
of Nations. An uneasy period followed during which Turkish troops were con- 
centrated on the Mosul frontier, and disturbances fomented, with a view appar- 
ently to influence the decision of the League. This was eventually announced 
■on December 16, 1925, and was followed by new British Treaties with Iraq, 1 and 
with Turkey, who agreed to recognise her existing frontier with Iraq and to 
receive £500,000, as compensation on account of petrol royalties. 

The modification of the Turkish attitude in regard to Iraq was largely due 
4o fears of Italian policy in Asia, and with the settlement of the Mosul question 
relations between Great Britain and Turkey steadily improved. 

While the crisis had been at its height there had been a tendency in Angora 
towards a rapprochement with Russia, and on December 17., 1925, a pact was 
signed, providing for neutrality between these two powers in the case of action 
against either by a third. The peaceful solution of the Mosul question was cer- 
tainly a diplomatic reverse for Russia. Turkish relations with Russia however 
remained friendly, and there appears to be a distinct * Junker ’ party among the 
Turkish Nationalists, who favour closer relations with Russia and a policy of 
militarist expansion. On the other side is the party which looks westward to 
-closer co-operation with the European nations in the peaceful development and 
economic reconstruction of Turkey, and inclines towards membership of the 
League of Nations, as affording an insurance against Italian aggression. 

Expressions of the latter view are reported in Kabul despatch 11 of Febru- 
ary 5, 1927, 2 and in Constantinople despatch 374 of July 13 f while it was evid- 
ently to the former party that S. Mahmud Tarzi was addressing his remarks, 
published by the ‘ Vaqt ’ on July 6, 1927 : — 

*' Afghanistan, Turkey, Russia and other Asiatic States are united by close ties. These 
ties will continue, for they are everlasting .’- 4 

In the Kurdish revolt of February 1925, led by Sheikh Said with the pro- 
fessed object of restoring the Sacred Law of Islam, may be found a parallel to 
the Khost -rebellion of 1924 in Afghanistan. The revolt was crushed, but, as in 
.the case of the Khost rebellion, its objects probably commanded the sympathy of 
many who gave it no open support. The strength of the modernist movement 
was evidenced by the abolition of the fez in 1925, the passing of a law to come 
into force in 1926 abolishing polygamy, and the prohibition of the veil in Trebi- 
zond in 1926. In view of the strength of Turkish influence in Afghanistan, 5 
which is likely to be increased by the Amir’s forthcoming visit to Angora 6 it is 
quite possible" that attempts may be made, with far reaching results, to introduce 
similar reforms in Afghanistan. 

284. Russia. — One of the first acts of the British Labour Government bad 
been to accord de jure recognition to the Soviet Government, and in April 1924 an 
Anglo-Soviet Conference met in London, with a view to conclude a Treaty. On 
August 5, negotiations broke down, but, under pressure from the ‘ left ’ of the 
Labour Party, were renewed, and what the 4 Times * called an ( ill-conceived and 
hastily concocted agreement ’ was actually signed. One of its articles covered 
the question of Bolshevik propaganda, and ran as follows : — 

* The contracting parties solemnly affirm their desire and intention to live in peace 
and amity with each other, scrupulously to respect the undoubted right of. a State to order 
its own Ufa within its own jurisdiction in its own way, to refrain and restrain all persons 
<and organisations under their direct or indirect control, ineluding any organisations in 
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receipt of any financial assistance from them, from any act overt, or covert, liable in any 
way whatsoever to endanger the tranquillity or prosperity of: any part of the territory of. 
the British Empire, or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, or intended to embitter the 
relations of the British Empire or the Union with their neighbours, or any other countries. 

The signature of this Agreement was followed by the disclosures in con- 
nection with the ‘ Zinovieff letter and the fall of the Labour Government. The ■ 
Conservative Government, which then came into power, repudiated- the Agree- 
ment which accordingly became inoperative. 

In the autumn of 1924, the Central Asian States were reconstituted as- Re- 
publics under the names of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, etc., suggesting an; 
ethnographical basis. Although these republics were nominally autonomous 
under their own Moslem officials, Soviet supervisors were, it is believed, ap- 
pointed to each, and their professed independence seems to have had no 
existence in reality. The. motive for their creation appears to have been a desire, 
partly to advertise tbe liberality of the Soviet’s outlook in its foreign relations, 
and partly to provide a centre, of attraction for future secessionist movements in 
North-eastern Persia, and Northern Afghanistan. 

In April 1925, it was reported that the Uzbekistan- Government had declared 
an amnesty to all peasants who had fled from Bokhara to neighbouring countries, 
and in September that its President had referred, in a public' speech, to the time 
when Northern Afghanistan would be included in this Republic. 

The conclusion of the Treaty of Locarno, with the admission of- Germany to 
the League of Nations, was a serious diplomatic reverse for Russia, who sought 
to minimise it by the conclusion of a Treaty^of Friendship with Germany in 
April 1926. The more marked her isolation in Europe became, the more she 
looked to the East for compensation, and in consequence her old policy, directed’ 
towards the formation of a bloc of Oriental States under her own hegemony, 
as a makeweight to the League of Nations, received an added stimulus. In this 
connection may be noticed the meeting at Angora in the autumn of 1926, of Per- 
sian, Chinese, Turkish, Russian and Afghan representatives ; followed, ten days 
later, by conversations at Odessa between Tewfik Rushdi Bey and M. Tchitcherin.. 
The same motive seems to underlie the Pacts concluded with Turkey in December 
1925, with Afghanistan in August 1926, and with Persia in October 1927. The 
distrust of the League of Nations, which is consistently expressed in the Afghan 
press, is probably due to Russian inspiration. Thus the 4 Am an-i- Afghan ’ of' 
December 30, 1925, remarked that the weak could expect no justice at the hands, 
of the League, and instanced the Mosul decision in support of this view. 1 

In May 1927, the ‘ Arcos ’ disclosures led to a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the Soviet Government. The Afghan Foreign. 
Minister was at once informed, and remarked that : — 

£ His Majesty’s- Government had in his view taken the only decision that was- 

possible He felt that His Majesty’s Government’s decision was of serious 

import to- Afghanistan, hr view of possibler repercussion on Russo- Afghan relations \ 2 

The rupture was clearly a matter of the first importance to the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, the basic principle of whose policy* is to exploit the mutual antagonism, 
of Russia and Great Britain to their own advantage. It is true that the British 
Labour Government of 1924 had at first been welcomed in Afghanistan, as likely 
to adopt a less rigid attitude in Frontier affairs than its predecessors, 3 hut the- 
desire which that Government soon displayed for closer relations with Russia 
excited Afghan apprehensions that the old diplomatic leverage, which the Amir' 
had hitherto brought to bear on both countries, was about to disappear. 4 ' The- 
fall therefore of Mr. MacDonald’s Government was probably not viewed with 
unmixed regret in Afghanistan ; and the- rupture- of 1927 must have, been en- 
tirely welcome. 

There is more than one Anglo-Afghau problem in which the lack of diplo- 
matic relations with Russia seems to preclude the possibility of a solution other- 
wise than through a direct bargain with the Amir, and so places the latter in a> 
position of advantage. 

i -vr 8 ?-* 1 P ? 1 7 ia *~ < 0n the departure of the Shah for Europe in November 1923: 
the Valiahd became Regent, but the actual power lay in the hands of Reza Khan 
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'who was Prime Minister, War Minister, and Commander-In-Chief. In 1924 a 
Republican movement began which was at first supported by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. When however it became clear that the President of such a Republic 
could only be Reza Khan, who was the main obstacle to the progress of Bolshevik 
intrigues in Persia, the Soviet Government withdrew its support. At the Nauroz 
a telegram .arrived from the Shah demanding Reza Khan’s removal. The Army 
however threatened to march on Tehran unless Reza Khan was retained in 
.-office, and, after a few days of retirement, he accordingly returned to power. 

His relations with Russia became outwardly more friendly during 1924, 
.and in July a commercial agreement between Persia and Russia was concluded. 

On October 31, 1925., the National Assembly announced the abolition of the 
Kajar dynasty. On December 13, the Fundamental Law was modified and the 
constitutional monarchy became vested in Reza Khan, with the title of * Reza 
'Shah Pehlevi and his male descendants. Great Britain was the first foreign 
.‘Power to recognise the new Shah. This denouement was no doubt a setback for 
the Soviet Government, who seem to have favoured the deposition of the Kajar 
Sovereign as a preliminary to the formation of a Republic, but not as a step to the 
accession of Reza Khan. Reza Shah was crowned on April 26 v These events 
were followed wilh close attention in Afghanistan : — 

‘ The Amir added that the assumption by Reza Khan of the title of Shah 

had probably saved Persia from becoming a Soviet Republic, taking its orders from 
Moscow. He feared the .same fate for his own country if the monarchy was ever over- 
thrown .’ 1 

In February 1926, the Railway Bill was presented to the Mejlis, and con- 
siderable interest aroused by the 1 north south alignment ’ of the Mohammerah 
Tehran-Oaspian line. A Bill authorising the construction of this line was even- 
tually passed. Aerial services were instituted by the Junker Company. 

In May 1927, the Persian Government informed Foreign missions that 
* r treaties, which formed the basis of claims to consular jurisdiction or exterritori- 
ality, would terminate on May 10, 1928. 

In July Dr. Millspaugh, the American Financial Adviser, refused a renewal 
t of his contract, and left Persia. 

286. Iraq. — The constituent Assembly met for the first time on March 27, 1924, 
; and proceeded to consider the Anglo-Iraqian Treaty. It was not until June 10, 
that the motion to ratify the Treaty was carried, coupled with strong* recom- 
. mendations that the Treaty should be amended as soon as possible, and a proviso 
.that it should be null and void if the British Government failed to safeguard the 
rights of Iraq in the Mosul Vilayet. 

By the end of April 1924 all but two of the Mujtahids 2 had returned, without 
.arousing much further, interest, to Iraq. 

Fjarly hi 1925, some raids were made hv the Akhwan of Nejd on the Iraq 
frontier, and dispersed by the British Air Force, 

Throughout 1925, the question of the Northern frontier, and the deporta- 
tions carried out by the Turks north of the ‘ Brussels line were the main pre- 
occupations of the Government. 

On January 13, 1926, a new Anglo-Iraqian Treaty was signed at Baghdad, 
in accordance with the decision of the League in regard to Mosul, which had 
been made contingent on the continuance of the mandatory authority of Great 
Britain in Iraq for a further period of twenty-five years, and the conclusion of a 
new Treaty to this effect. 

In 1926, disturbances in Sulaimanieh assumed . serious proportions, and 
mili tary operations had to be undertaken against Sheikh Mahmud, the rebel 
leader/ In June 1927, he made his submission to the Iraq Government. 

287. Morocco. — In April 1925, Abdul Karim, the Riff leader, having compell- 
ed the Spanish to draw in their posts to a narrow strip along the sea, turned 
; against the French, but after some initial successes was driven hack. Arrange- 
ments were then made for joint operations against him by the French and Spanish 
Governments. Adjir fell in October 1925, and in the following May, Abdul Karim 
surrendered to the French. His career had aroused some interest in Kabul, and 
in July 1925, it was reported that prayers for his success were offered in a local 
mosque. 3 

' 1 Kabul despatch. 45 (26-6-1926) (A. S. XX, 97). 

2 Para. 198. 

3 Appx. to Kabul Diary (10-7-1925) 



288. Syria.— -With the advent to power of the Heriot Government in June 
1924, General Sarrail 1 , a Socialist, was appointed High Commissioner. His- 
disregard of local susceptibilities and refusal to recognise the heads of the 
Maronite Church led to the Druse revolt of July 1925. The bombardment of 
Damascus in October 1925 aroused resentment throughout the Moslem world. 
General Sarrail was replaced, in December 1925, by M. de Jouvenel, who 
adopted a conciliatory policy, and promised to grant constitutions to the States 
of the Mandated territory, as soon as peace was restored. 

The elections to the constituent Assembly of Syria however led to riots, and 
‘ the situation at Damascus continued uneasy. The report of the Mandate* Com- 
mission of the League of Nations in 1926 contained some severe strictures on 
the French administration, and M. de Jouvenel was relieved of his post. 

In May 1926 a pact of reciprocal neutrality, in the event of conflict with a 
, third Power, was signed by the French and Turkish Governments. 

289. Hedjaz. — King Hussein had abdicated in October 1924, and the Wahabis 
occupied Mecca. On the 1st November 1925 an agreement was concluded, by w 
British Mission with Ibn Saud according him recognition, and defining the 

• sphere of his authority. In December Ibn Saud entered Medina and' Jeddah, 
where he was elected King of the Hedjaz on January 8, 1926. 

A Pan Moslem Conference was held at Mecca in June, and was attended by 
:• delegates from the Sunnis of almost all countries, including Afghanistan. The 
- somewhat uncompromising attitude of Ibn Saud proved disappointing to the 
Indian and Afghan delegates, and the * Aman-i- Afghan ’ of September 17 re- 
marked: — 

* .The first sittings were confined' to procedure, after which 51 questions were discussed 
relating to sanitation, railway communications, religious freedom within Islam, etc. Un- 
fortunately the majority of representatives were of the Nejdi sect, and so the only solu- 
tions reached wore those agreeable to the Nejdi. This Conference, if held regularly, and 
attended by representative Moslems,, should eventually be of value to the Moslem world/ 1 


iDiary M. A. Kabul (10-12-1926)-. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 

A. THE INTERNAL SITUATION. 

290. Communal discord. — During the period under review the outstanding 
feature of the internal situation was the increase of communal discord. 

The excitements of the non-co-operation campaign were followed, as a re- 

* action, by comparative apathy on the part of both the educated classes and the 
. masses in India in regard to purely political questions. 

To this result a succession of prosperous years and the return to economic 
stability served to contribute. At the same time communal feeling, the growth 
of which during the preceding period has already been noticed 1 , became intensi- 
fied, and led to many violent outbreaks throughout the country. 

On September 9 and 10, 1924, riots occurred at Kohat, resulting in 155 
casualties and the flight of the Hindu population. An agreement was only 
concluded between the two communities after lengthy negotiations, and the 

• restoration of confidence was very slow. 

The Unity Conference, which opened at Delhi on September 26, passed 
resolutions which at once proved infructuous, and the efforts of the administra- 
tion to bring about a 4 working understanding ’ between Hindus and Moslems, 
which would prevent outbreaks in future, had no more success. It was signi- 
ficant that the sub-committee of the 4 All-India Leaders Conference ’, appointed 
to consider a solution of Hindu Moslem differences, found that no agreement 
was possible on any important point at issue between the two communities, and 
in February 1925 adjourned sine die. 

It is unnecessary to detail all the outbreaks which have subsequently 
occurred. The rioting in Calcutta during April 1926, which was on an un- 
precedented scale and caused over 1,300 casualties, the Rawalpindi disturbances 
of June in that year, and the 4 Rangila Rasul ’ agitation of 1927 with the subse- 
quent murderous attacks on Hindus, are sufficient to show that the problem is 
as far from solution as ever. 

The reactions of these occurrences on the political life of the country have 
been far reaching. Minorities throughout India have come to realise the dan- 
gers which would attend their subjection, under the Reforms, to the rule of a 
hostile majority; the fitness of a country so obviously divided against itself for 
further constitutional advance is now generally questioned, and the sympathy of 
foreign observers with the claims of Indian nationalism has tended to cool* 
The regularity with which, in judicial proceedings, the verdicts of assessors are 
given in favour of their co-religionists shows that communal feeling has pene- 
trated even the sphere of the law, while in matters of local self-government it 
has become in many places almost impossible to secure impartial consideration 
of any question in which the interests of the two communities are opposed to 
each other. 

The grouping and attitude of the Indian political parties have also been 
affected. The rejection of the Finance Bill by the newly formed Nationalist 
bloc in the Assembly at the first session of 1924 has already been mentioned. 2 

But, for various reasons, the foremost of which was the intensification of 
Hindu Moslem dissensions, the Nationalist Party soon began to show signs of 
internal disunion, and in September 1924 an Independent Party was formed 
under Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

On several questions the Independents voted against the Swarajist Parly 
and with the latter’s policy of indiscriminate obstruction falling into discredit 
the sessions of 1925 showed a modification of the Extremists’ attitude, and some 
inclination on their part to work, rather than to wreck, the constitution. 

With the Delhi Session of 1926 there came a lapse in the form of a 4 walk 
out ’ by the Swarajists on the opening of the Budget debate. The reason given 

iPara. 203. 

2 Para. 202. 
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n i H-nvprrtmeiit to carry out tlie terms of a Resolution passed in 
femaId~medEction for revision of the. Government of 
India Act ‘ with n view to establish full responsible Government in India. But 
ruanv of those who ‘ walked out ’ in March 1926 must have been conscious that 
aiiy claims to consideration which the Resolution may ™ 

had been seriously weakened by the communal outbreaks which had occurred 
since it was carried. . 

The passing in July 1925 of the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shnnes Bill offered a 
solution of the Akali agitation, which had given a. handle for seditious activities 
and endangered the peace of the Punjab for the previous four years, 

291 The economic situation.-During the year 1924-25 the long ejected trade 
revival began, and on February 28, 1925, the Finance Member estimated that a 
true recurring surplus of Rs, 2.68 cymes could reasonably fee expected. The 
Budget for 3926-27 anticipated a surplus of 3.G£ crores, 

292. The Khilafat agitation.— The abolition of the Caliphate had a paralysing 
effect, as has already been mentioned, upon the Khilafat agitation. There was 
however one stick left with which the British Government might be feebly 
beaten : King Hussein, denounced as a British puppet, was still m possession of 
the Holy Places With the defeat of his son Ali by Ibn Saud, and the election of 
the latter as King of the Hedjaz in January 1926, this weapon too was removed ; 
and the Indian Moslem leaders, humbled by the cavalier treatment accorded by 
Ibn Saud to their representatives, thereafter tended more and more to devote 
themselyes to domestic problems, and to tlieir own communal interests. 

293 General The general position of Great Britain in the East showed fur- 

ther improvement during the period under review. Outstanding causes of friction 
with Turkey have been removed. In Persia, if British influence has not defi- 
nitely increased, Russian plans for the establishment of a republic have received 
a distinct check from the accession of Roza Shah. Iraq appears to be settling 
down contentedly under the mandate ; events in the Hedjaz have disarmed anti- 
British ’ ’ ™ ~ + ~ 


ler xne in.eiij.ua to , eveuis xu me j.icu |a^ xxa v o 
British propaganda; and the campaigns in Syria and Morocco have tended to 
divert the force of such P^nislamic agitation as still survives towards other 
governments, 


These results are appreciated in Afghanistan, but attributed to astuteness 
rather than good faith on the part of British statesmen : 


< Foreign policy is -well handled by Great Britain in all cases ; although all the countries 
and nations mentioned above are hostile to Great Britain bnt can achieve nothing against 

her. . . ' Great Britain after all overcomes her rivals by setting them one against 

.another, and thus achieves W purpose .’ 2 


Similarly the British position in India has shown a marked improvement 
since the Kabul Treaty was signed in November 1921. The country was then 
suffering from a disastrous trade depression and the year 1921-22 closed with a 
deficit of 33 crores. The ‘ hi j rat ’ agitation had left an aftermath of bitterness, 
and the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements were at their height. The 
steady improvement, -which has occurred during the last six year§ in the eco- 
nomic and political position of the Indian Government, has robbed the Amir of 
much of the diplomatic leverage which he was able to exert in 1921. 3 To this 
result the consolidation of British control in Waziristan has largely contributed. 
The Afghan politician realises the change, but seems now to look forward to the 
time when, owing to the progressive weakening of the Central Government, 
jcommunal tension will develop into civil war, and the Indian Moslem will look 
‘ across the passes ’ to Afghanistan, whence cometh his help against the Hindu. 
That woul4 be the opportunity which the Amir thought had come in 1919; for 
of the permanence of Hindu-Moslem dissensions the Afghan is convinced 
* I know all this talk of Hindu-Mnhammadan friendship is moonshine. 4 * 


B, SITUATION ON THE FRONTIER. 

294. Chitral. — During this year the Mehtar started a scheme for converting 
Ms Maulai subjects to the Sunni faith. While some of these changed their 
religion, others left the country ; and' in the face of the consequent agitation the 
idea seems to have been abandoned. 

iPara. 202. 

2 The ‘ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi July 19, 1925. 

*Para. 68. 

4 S. Rbaa in 1921 (A S. !£ 773). 



In April 1924 a flight of four aeroplanes visited Chitral. 

295. Dir, Swat and Bajaur. — During 1923 the Mian Gul had conquered 
Buner, and in 1924, he overran the Khuda Khel territory. In February he made a 
tour of his territories by aeroplane. 

He strengthened his position during the following year, but proved amen- 
able to a warning that he should refrain from interference in Dir after the death 
of the Nawab on February 4, 1925. In April he expelled the Bandaki Mullah* 
who took refuge in Dir. On May 2, 1926, the Mian Gul was granted official 
recognition by the Government of India as Wali of Swat, with a yearly allowance 
of Re. 10,000. 

The favour shown to the Wali caused some discontent oil the part of the 
Nawab s of Dir and A mb. 

In August 1926 the Wali began inconclusive operations against the Indus 
Kohistanis. 

Early in 1924 the anti-British propaganda carried on by Mullah Makhfi in 
Bajaur and Dir became intensified. He was arrested- by the Nawab of Dir in 
May, and his movements restricted. A good effect was produced by the visit of 
a flight of aeroplanes to Dir in April, 

* Ex-liisaldar Rukn-ud-Din, the weil known revolutionary of Bajaur, was 
arrested in India in April. 

On February 4, 1925, the Nawab of Dir died, and was succeeded by his son 
Shah Jehan Khan, who was accorded official recognition on May 13, by the 
Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P. at Chakdara. An uneasy peace between Dir' 
and Swat 'has since been maintained. 

296. Mohmands.— The Haji of Turangzai has lost influence during the period 
under review, and in July 1925 failed in his attempt to raise the upper Mohmands 
against the Khan of Khar. In September one of these sections, the Khwaezai, 
came voluntarily to Peshawar in order, they said, to establish good relations 
with Government. 

The tribe remained quiet iu 1926, but in April 1927 the Haji again became 
active, but his efforts to stir np trouble failed. In May however a new Fakir, 
of Alingar, proved more successful, and a small force of Koda Khel IJsman Khel 
Baezai was collected under Muhasil. The Fakir failed at first to persuade the 
Haji to join his jehad, but then, receiving some support from him, attacked the 
blockhouses near Shabkadr on June 5. On June 6 a lashkar of 2,000 men arrived 
at Hafiz Khor, and w r ere bombed by 20 aeroplanes on June 7 and 8. By June 9 
the tribesmen had dispersed, having suffered it is believed some 70 casualties. 

297. Afridis. — The return of Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar to Tirah put the 
practical value of the Shinawri agreement to the test, and had a marked effect on 
politics in Afridi country. Jirgas of Afridis and Orakzais were interviewed in 
April and July 1924, and denied the presence of the two criminals in their limits. 
They were warned that they would be summoned again after the Id (July 13), 
and that, if they did not carry out their undertakings, Government would have* 
to take strong action. 

In August a campaign of anti-British propaganda was begun by the Mullahs, 
who denounced recent interference by the Frontier authorities in tribal terri- 
tory. Some fighting between the Mullahs' forces and the pro-British party 
followed. 

During 1925 a lashkar of Tirah J owakis and Adam Khe'l burnt the hamlet 
occupied by Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar, who were prevented by 
force from rebuilding their house. These two men however remained at 
large, and in October 1926 an ambush laid for them proved fruitless. On May 
9, 1927 Gnl Akbar was arrested in Peshawar City and was subsequently tried 
and hanged ; Sultan Mir however not, at the close of the period under review, 
been arrested or expelled from Afridi territory. The Khyber railway was 
officially opened on November 2, 1925, the Afridis receiving' a reward of 
Rs. 50,000 for their good behaviour during its Construction. 

In 1924 requests for Government support from the Shiah Orakzais alarmed 
the Mullah Mahmud Akhundzada, who intensified his oppression of them. In 
July, a jirga of the Mishti Orakzais presented a petition that Government should 
take over their country, and the Mullah retorted by compelling them to agree to 
keep Sunni Mullahs, 
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In 1927 the trouble broke out afresh owing to quarrels among the Shiahs 
themselves, one party of whom appealed for help to the Mullah. In August, 
the Shiahs were expelled from Kalaya and the adjoining areas, after heavy 
fighting, by the Afridis in response to a summons from the Mullah, and 300 
Shiah families took refuge in the Kohat district. 

These events caused considerable excitement in the Kurram. 

In September, Afridi jirgas agreed to vacate the captured areas, on condition 
that the Sunni Orakzais, and especially Mullah Mahmud, should not be allowed 
to retain Shiah land. 

The attitude of the Sunni Orakzais however was unaccommodating. 

In 1925 there was a recrudescence of the old Chora dispute and the Zakha 
Khel captured the fort. This they were subsequently compelled to abandon, 
but the quarrel led to hostilities between the Malikdin Khel and the Kambar 
Khel, who in March 1926 gained possession of the fort. 

In December 1926 the Afridis asked for enhanced allowances in connection 
with the T\hyber Railway. 

In July 1927 the Chaknawar Mullah, on return from India, stayed at Landi 
Kotal, and preached on the subject of the 4 Rangila Rasul ’ case, urging that 
Hindus and Sikhs in the Khyber should formally disown the action of Hindus in 
India, agree to wear red paggaris, and use pack saddles, under pain of 
being expelled from the Khyber. 

The expulsion of some Hindus followed, and others fled to Peshawar of their 
own accord. 

The question was discussed with the Afridi and Shinwari elders, who 
eventually agreed to allow the Hindus to return. The latter however showed 
considerable reluctance to do so. 

298. Waziristan. — On April 18, 1924 a serious raid was carried out by the 
Abdur Rahman and Guri Khel Mahsuds at Saggu, as a result of which eight 
persons were iaken across the border. The Guri Khels submitted to the terms 
given them, and the captiyes were returned, but the Abdur Rahman Khels refused, 
and were bombed from the air on May 25 and 28. They then returned to 
Afghanistan. ■ 

On May 15 a large gang of Mahsuds ambushed a party of Frontier Cons- 
tabulary at Manjhi, causing 14 casualties. The raiders were subsequently inter- 
cepted, and suffered in all 16 casualties. 

• In June the Razmak column marched from Razqmk via Jandola to Sarwekai 
meeting ydth oply slight opposition. 

• In July air operations were undertaken against the Shabi Khel, who finally 
paid rhe line demanded on account of their past offences. 

The dandola-Sarwekai road was completed in September, 

On December 27 , a Mahsud jirga was seen at Tank, and agreed that the 
friendly Abdur Rahman Khel would be responsible for any collection of hostiles 
among them not exceeding 20, and for action against ' collections exceeding 
jthat number would apply to other sections for assistance. 

A deputation fropi the hostile Abdur Rahman Khel was seen on January 16, 
1925 but its demands were refused and this section, assisted by the Guri Khel, 
Jdarisai, and Faridai, committed a series of offences. Intensive air operations 
were carried on during March and April, and our terms were finally accepted. 

In December 1925 they were granted a full amnesty. 

In January 1926 the Chief Commissioner travelled in Mahsud country for 
the first time under Khassadar protection, visiting Razmak, Sarwekai, and 
J andola. 

The Razmak col umn paid a visit to Wana in April with practically no 
opposition, and throughout the year signs were apparent of the progress made 
in the pacification of the country. 

The visit of the Viceroy to Razmak in October 1926 made a great impression 
on the tribes, and,' as will be noticed later, in Afghanistan 1 this effect was con- 
firmed by the tonrs on the Frontier made by tbe Secretary of State for Air in 
January 1927, and by the Commander-in-Chief in the following April. 

IPaj-a. 328. 
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By August 1927 the Resident was able to report : — 

‘ The Maksuds as a whole have, I consider, more or less accepted that fact that they 
have now definitely come under British rule. n 

299. Baluchistan. — The history of the Baluchistan border was uneventful 
during the period under review. A raiding gang under Murad Ali, a Marri, was 
reported to be out at the beginning of 1926, and to include Mian Dad and Gulab, 
the murderers of Captain Baker-Jones. It apparently dispersed without doing 
any damage. 

The construction of the Hindubagh-Kila Saifulla section of the Fort 
(Sandeman railway was begun on August 16, 1926, and completed by May 1927, 
when it was opened to passenger traffic. 

iMemo. 303 (11-8-1927), from Be s., Waz., to N.-W. F. (A. S. XXII, 116). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

NARRATIVE OF EVENTS. 


300. The Khost rebellion. — The outbreak of the Khost rebellion may be 
dated from the middle of March 1924, when the first despatch of troops from 
Kabul was reported. 1 

On March 28, the Minister was informed by S. Muhammad Wali that the 
rebellion had 4 subsided ,2 , but the statement was clearly incorrect ; and the move- 
ment gradually grew in strength until, by August, the capital itself was threaten- 
ed. Then official intrigues and bribery began to sow disunion among the rebels, 
who were further discouraged by the arrival in Kabul of two British aeroplanes 
sold to the Afghan Government, and the proof, given by this transaction, o t 
British moral support for the Amir. 

By January 30, 1925 when the ‘ Lame Mullah ’ was brought under escort 
to Kabul the rebellion had been crushed. 3 Its main features, so far as these 
could be gathered from vague and often conflicting reports, were described in 
despatches from Kabul as follows : — 

£ By the middle of April, the whole of the Southern Province was involved in the 
insurrection, and it then became vital for the Afghan Government, in order to localise the 
outbreak, and especially to prevent it spreading southwards to Ghazni, to ensure the 
loyalty of the Ghilzai tribes. For this purpose, Ghaus-ud-Din, son of Jahan Dad, the 
famous Gliilzai Chief, was summoned to Kabul, and, although a Government which 
executed his father must have had some qualms as to. his loyalty, he was induced to detach 
the Ahmedzai Ghilzais by reaming them of the Mangals’ previous treachery towards 
them. 

In these discussions he was supported by two influential officials — Mahomet Ibrahim 
and Mahomet Usman Khan — who had been sent from Kabul for this purpose. 

On April 22nd, Afghan reinforcements were ambushed, with some loss, at the 
Altimur Pass, which is the natural entrance to Khost from the direction of Kabul. 
By this time the garrisons of the Afghan outposts in Khost had either surrendered or 
been driven into the central forts of Gardez and Matun, which were then loosely invested. 

The garrison of the Afghan post of Gurgurai took refuge at Lakka Tiga on the 
British side of the line, and later were permitted to recross with their arms into Afghan 
territory. 

On the 23rd, Sardar Mahomet Wali Khan left Kabul to take over command in the 
field. 

On the 27th, near Gardez, the Qita Namuna, a regiment trained by Jemal Pasha's- 
mission, anticipated an attack by the rebels and, getting in on their flank, defeated them 
with such disproportionate loss that the latter were driven to explain the reverse as due 
to treachery. By this success, Sardar Mahomet Wali, meeting with only nominal re- 
sistance, was enabled on May 1st to force the Altimur Pass, and to reopen communica- 
tions between Kabul and Gardez. 

These successes appear to have disheartened the rebels, who, on the approach of the 
Id (May 6th), dispersed to their homes. 

On April 30th, two sons of ea>Amir Yaqub Khan, Sardhrs Abdur Rahman Khan and 
Abdullah Khan, were arrested in Paraehinar. They were dressed as Ghilzai traders and 
were attempting to cross into Afghanistan, evidently in order to put themselves at the 
head of the insurrection. 

About this time, a deputation of Mangal Maliks waited on the Political Agent Kurram 
and asked for assistance or asylum from the Government of India. Their requests were 


Mahomet Ibrahim and Mahomet Usman had by now been recalled to KabuL where they 
were regarded as having been superseded by Sardar Mahomet Wali. 


It was prematurely announced in India that the end of insurrection was in sieht 
whereas in reality the Id dispersal marked the close of only its first phase. The second 
opened some ten days later with a concentration againsst Matun. On May 22nd the 


1 Kabul tel. 82 (18-3-1924) (A. S. XIII, 231). 
2 Kabul tel. 76 (30-3-1924) (A. S. XIV, 7). 

3 Kabul despatch 12 (14-2-1925) (A, S. XVII, 160):. 
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fort was attacked and indecisive fighting continued for the next few days. On the 29th, 
the siege was raised, the withdrawal of the rebels being ascribed to bribery from Kabul. 
This may have been the case, but there is at least a possibility that their change of plan 
was dictated by a realisation that the true objective was Mahomet Wali’s army, upon the 
decisive defeat of which the fall of Matun would sooner or later follow automatically. 

Meanwhile, hostilities had broken out at Mirzakka, to the north-east of Gardez, and an 
advance by the Government forces, intended apparently to re-open communications with 
Ali Khel, was repulsed with some loss on May 22nd. 

The period of military inactivity which followed was spent in negotiations between 
Mullah Abdullah, the principal rebel leader, on the one side, and Sardar Mahomet Wali 
and the official Mullahs on the other. A report that the Amir had offered to suspend the 
operation of certain obnoxious articles of the Fundamental Code gave ground for hope 
that a settlement was in prospect. 

About June 20th, negotiations broke down, and hostilities are believed to have been 
resumed about the 24th.’ 1 

* During the first half of July little definite news was received regarding operations 
in the field. According to persistent rumour, however, disaffection was spreading gradually 
among the Ghilzais, of whom the Suleman Khel, the Sultan Khel, the Isa Khel and 
Ahmedzai were reported to have become more or less involved in the rebellion. The 
outbreak of fighting in the Kattawaz area, and the despatch of reinforcements in the direc- 
tion of Ghazni, advertised the failure of the Government to localise the outbreak in the 
Southern Province. On the approach of the Id-uz-Zuha (July 13th), there was apparently 
a slight lull on which, however, the Afghan War Ministry built no hopes. Their apprehen- 
sions were immediately justified by the collision, which occurred on the day of the Id itself, 
between the Sultan Khel Ghilzais and one of the Qita Narauna battalions. The details of 
this operation have not been ascertained, but, whether through treachery or otherwise, the 
battalion engaged lost some 250 men and was withdrawn to Kabul. A second battalion of 
the same brigade, which apparently refused to serve beyond the three months for which 
it had originally been ordered on service, was recalled at the same time. Their success in 
putting out of action two of the best regiments of the Afghan regular army appears to 
have raised the morale of the rebels, as much as it lowered that of the city population. 
The Amir, however, still clung to his plan of conciliating the insurgents by an ostentatious 
acceptance of the resolutions of the Great Assembly, which was to meet on July 16th. 

At this juncture, Abdul Karim, a slave-born son of the esc- Amir Yaqub Khan, escaped 
from surveillance in India and arrived in Khost as a claimant to the throne 

Abdul Karim has never been anything more than a figure head, and was used as such 
by the Mullahs who really led the rebellion. But at the moment a figure head was precisely 
what they needed 

At the end of July, a mixed body of Mangals, Zadrans and Ahmedzais cut the com- 
munications between Gardez and Kabul, and advanced into the southern end of the Logar 

valley. Abdul Ilamid, Chief of the Staff was sent from Kabul to open 

the Altimur Pass. He apparently pushed forward in advance of his main body with 
some guns and a small escort, marched his men to a standstill at Bedak, and put out 
piquets for the night. These at once went to sleep, and the whole party was annihilated 
before dawn the next day (August 2nd), by the rebel force ; Abdul Hamid bimself being 
killed, and the gnns lost. Flushed with this success, the tribesmen pushed on to attack 
the main body and cut the Sar Nigahban regiment, or * Lifeguards ’ to pieces at Pathkai 

The news of these reverses threw Kabul into a panic, which 

was increased by the hurried despatch of raw conscripts in motor lorries to Hisarak, and the 
arrival some days later of the remnant of the Sar Nigahban regiment, mostly suffering 
from axe wounds. -Certain quarters of the city were prepared for defence, and the wildest 
rumours were prevalent. The disasters at Bedak and Patkhai, however, finally awoke the 
Amir to a realisation that his position was really critical, and that the time had come to 

put forth his whole strength Emissaries were sent to raise the Khugianis, 

Mohmands, Shinwaris, Wazirs, and Hazaras, for a combined offensive on Khost from all 
quarters of the compass. The regular Afghan troops were henceforward used mainly 
to hold the approaches to Kabul, until the tribes could launch their attack. Sardar Ali 
Ahmed Jan, the chief delegate at the Rawalpindi Conference, was appointed to the Eastern 
Province as Naib-ul-Hukuma, and, by a lavish expenditure of money, at once succeeded 
in collecting considerable levies from Kunar and the districts surrounding Jalalabad. On 
August 11th,. war was officially declared against the Mangals. 

The energy shown by the Amir, and vigorous official propaganda to the effect that 
Ghulam Nabi had reopened the Altimur Pass partially reassured the bazar, which. 


iKabul despatch 84 (3-7-1924) (A. S. XY, 142>, 
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however, relapsed into a panic on the sudden return of the Amir, and all the Ministries 
from Paghman on August 13th. The annual Festival of Independence had been fixed 
for the following day, and the fact that the celebrations were abandoned at 24 hours 
notice increased the general alarm. The reason for this sudden decision is not yet certainly 
known. For some time past, there had been rumours that the Suleman Khel were pre- 
paring a picked body of 300 men to raid Paghman, and capture the Amir, and a minor 
raid had actually taken place near the Palace. It was generally conjectured, however, that 
the true reason was to be found in some threat to the Ghazni road, and consequently to the 
communications between Paghman and Kabul. Confirmation was received of this view 
on August Kith, when it was learnt that a body of Suleman Khels r reported as being 
4,000 strong, were astride the Ghazni road and in oeeupation of Sheikhabad, 40 miles from 
Kabul. Fears were entertained that the populous Wardak district, in which Sher Ali’s 
name still carried weight, would join the rebels, and that communications "with Ghazni 
would be permanently cut in consequence. 

On August 14th, a council of Mullahs was summoned to consider the declaration of a 
* Holy War 1 against the rebels ; this, after considerable discussion, was eventually pro- 
claimed. The legality of this step was apparently regarded as doubtful, and no religious 

enthusiasm l’or the war is noticeable in Kabul' No one with whom I have 

discussed the local situation, as it existed from the 2nd to the 27th August, considers that 
during that period there was anything to prevent 5,000" well armed tribesmen from sacking 
Kabul ; in fact, my German colleague, whose nerve is beyond suspicion, put the required 
figure at 700 ! If Abdul Karim had pushed on immediately to Kabul after cutting up 
the Sar Nigahban regiment on August 4th, he would have met with no serious resistance, 
since the city was denuded of troops, while the civilian morale was deplorable. Men were 
hurried out to the Logar as soon as they could be equipped, and the strength of the garrison 
consequently varied from day to day, hut it is believed to have frequently been below 
500. Or if, as the Sheikhabad raid appeared to show was the case, Abdul Karim had 
' decided to cut the main communications between Kabul and the rest of the country as a 
preliminary to an attack on the city, he would have had every chance of success. The 
event proved, however, that he had no plans", but was merely indulging in isolated raids 
which, though invariably successful, could not be decisive. 

The most daring of these was carried out on August 23rd, at T ang-i- W a gh j an , 28 miles 
from Kabul on the Logar road. Two strong Government piquets were wiped out by the 
usual night attack, and the rebels occupied the road, thus cutting off S. Shah Wali’s force 
from Kabul,, until the evening of the 26th, when, after considerable fighting, they were 
driven off. Before their retreat, they sacked a field hospital at Shikar Kila, killing some 
of the attendants, and carrying off the scanty stock of medical stores and dressings 

The Suleman Khels from Sheikhabad, instead of moving on Kabul, 

turned southwards to Ghazni, where, after some desultory fighting, they were eventually 
repulsed by the local garrison, aided by Hazara auxiliaries. 

Meanwhile, on August 22nd, , two British aeroplanes reached Kabul 

and were purchased by the Amir. On August 27th, Herr Weisz flew one of these to 
Hisarak. His unexpected appearance there- is credibly reported to have broken up a rebel 
concentration, which was preparing for an attack on the Government forces, and it can 
scarcely be an accident that after this date the rebels made no further advance, while 

their morale gradually deteriorated On September 2nd, the rebels in 

the Logar sent messages to Shah Wali requesting a truce. The next day, Weisz, during a 
flight over the Hisarak and Wardak areas, dropped leaflets calling on the rebels to surrender 
before severer measures were taken against them. It is significant that on the back of 
these leaflets were printed details of the organisation of the Great Assembly. The rebels’ - 
' request for a truce was recognised by the Government as actuated by a desire to gain 
time. Time, however, was just what the Government also required, and no effort was there- 
fore made by the latter to bring the discussions to a close. These fasted intermittently 
until September l6th, when hostilities were resumed by an attack on the Kunari contin- 
gent under Mir Zaman Khan. This was finally repulsed by mid-day on September I7th 
with a loss to the rebels amounting, according to reliable information,' to between four and 
five hundred killed. The Kunaris, to everyone’s surprise, appear to have fought wiih 
great determination. It is probable however that by this time the Ahmedzais had ceased 
to take an active part in the operations. On August 16th, Sardar Sher Ahmed had 
.informed me that Ghaus-ud-din, the Ahmedzai chief, had joined the rebels with a party 
of his tribesmen, who had' recently received Government rifles. Doubts were soon raised, 
however, as to the reality of Ghaus-ud-din ’s defection, and on September 17th, Sardar 
Sher Ahmed admitted that if had been arranged by tbe Government, adding that Ghaus- 
ud-din himself had eome into Kabul that day, and was being received in audience by the 

Amir - The insurrection is not yet crushed ; hut it seems at present that 

Abdul Karim’s last hope of reaching Kabul vanished with the detachment of the Ahmedzais 
from his cause, and his request for the truce, which dragged on from September 2nd to 
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September 16th, The Government made full use of this respite, not only, as has been 
seen, to sow dissension in the rebel councils, but also to mature the plan for a converging 
attack upon Khost by the surrounding tribes. Thousands of recruits from the Kohistan 
and Hazarajat poured into Kabul. By the third week of September, news had been 
received of the advance of Shinwaris and Afridis from the Eastern Province and of Wazirs 
from the neighbourhood of the British frontier. The Altimur Pass is stated to have 
been recaptured on September 25th, and simultaneously a considerable success seems to have 
been gained by the Afridi force from Jalalabad. The arrival of tribal reinforcements at 
Pir Serai has enabled the Government forces, so long inactive, in the Chakmanni district 
to advance southwards for the relief of Matun. At the moment of writing they are 
believed to have reached Maidan Khula, and the rebellion shows every sign of collapse ir 
the near future b 1 

‘ The record of the last four months 2 has been one of protracted negotiation between 
individual tribes on the one side, and individual Afghan generals on the other. The only 
active operations that have marked this period were a few isolated raids by Zadrans, in 
which Afghan regular troops were defeated, and suffered considerable loss in men, weapons, 
and treasure. The Mangal tribe of Khost made terms early in October, partly owing to 
the lavish distribution of blackmail by Afghan commanders, and partly owing to annual 
winter migration. Some of these tribesmen have fled to their cousins in 'the Kurram 
Valley to escape from the punishment which they expect to receive, in spite of the lenient 
terms nominally awarded them. The Zadrans, by whom Abdul Karim, the Pretender, and 
the Lame Mullah were being harboured, continued the struggle until the middle of 
L>ecember, and avoided submission by playing off one Afghan General against another, 
each Commander being anxious to secure for himself the whole credit for bringing this 
stubborn tribe to terms. Eventually the Zadran leaders agreed to accept the guarantee 
of safe conduct given to them by Mir Zaman, who was in command of the tribal levies 
of Kunar, and were induced to come into Kabul with this Pathan chieftain, to negotiate 

a settlement with the Amir Shortly after the return of the Zadrans to 

their homes, Abdul Karim was arrested in India, whither, according to his own account, 
he had fled through Tirah some weeks before ; and on January 30th the Lame Mullah 
was brought into Kabul under an escort of household cavalry *. 3 

301. Punitive measures. — The punitive measures taken by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment against the rebels after their defeat were described by Sir F. Humphrys 
as * extremely moderate \ They consisted of the execution of seventy five pri- 
soners, including the Lame Mullah, his three sons and son-in-law and Sher 
Baz a malik of Matun, and the deportation of some Ahmadzai Ghilzais of 
Altimur to Turkestan. 4 

302. Causes of the Khost Rebellion. — The account already given 5 of the in- 
ternal situation in March 1924 shows that serious trouble was then brewing in the 
provinces, in Kabul despatch 84 of July 3, 1924 6 it was suggested that the chief 
reasons for the prevalent discontent were to be found in the ‘ hashtnafri ’ system 
of conscription, the introduction of the 1 Nizamnama ’ or Fundamental Code, 
and the introduction of female education. 

This estimate was in the main confirmed by the decisions of the Great As- 
sembly held at Paghman in July 1924 : — 

1 (1) Abolition of conscription not agreed to, but exemption fees to he 
reduced to Rs. 300 Kabuli, with alternative of producing substitute. 
‘ (2) Female education to be restricted to girls under 12 years of age. 

‘ (3) All courts to follow religious law ; clauses of Fundamental Code, 
relating to marriages, right of girls to select husbands, and num- 
ber of wives admissible to be cancelled forthwith.’ 7 
And in July 1925, the Minister, referring to a previous despatch in which the 
rebellion had been ascribed mainly to 

* the Amir ’s impetuous efforts to impose an alien civilisation upon a backward and fanatical 

people 

wrote 

‘ while entirely agreeing with this diagnosis I consider it necessary to lay particular -stress 
upon certain aspects of that alien civilisation, which, without being essential to progress, 
were particularly obnoxious to Pathan sentiment. My opinion is that a large 

iKabul despatch 124 (2-10-1924) (A. S. XVI, 207). 

H.e., October 15. 1924— -February 15, 1925. 

sKabnl despatch 12 (14-2-1925) (A. S. XVII, 160). 

IKabul tel. 65, (25-5-1925) and 72, (4-6-1925). (A. S. XVIII, 76 and 95). 

BParas. 264, 281. 

«(A. S. XV, 142.) 

7 Kabul tel. 144, (4-8-1924),, (A. S. XV, 213). 
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proportion of the reforms introduced by the Amir left the Ohitaia and other Path.™ tribe, 
o-ai^e indifferent. The admission of foreigners, the construction of telegraph lines, and 
oSr rignsof progress did not affect them, and even the enforcement of conscription was 
no new thing against which they considered themselves obliged to hght to the death V hat 
they really feltto be unendurable were the provisions m the now B midamental (ode ^hich 
guaranteed certain rights and status to women, and deprived the father and the husband of 
his power to dispose of his daughter and wife m whatever manner he pleased. 

303. Consequences of the rebellion. 

1. Financial Exhaustion : — 

‘ The most striking effect is complete financial exhaustion, .so far as the current 

resources of the State are concerned. There is literally no money in the State treasury 
The total cost of the rebellion according to various trustworthy 
accounts is already 'estimated at ten to twelve crores of Kabuli rupees, which is approxi- 
mately equal to five million pounds sterling, or more than twice the annual cost 

revenue of the State I am informed that he has already directed 

to abandon as impossible two schemes Tiui ftrst 

the transfer of the capital from Kabul to Dar-ul-Aman the second is the budd- 

ing of a new road to India through the Tang-i-Gharu gorge . 2 

2. Internal disunion : — 


< The rebellion has also served to demonstrate to the world the internal weakness 
of Afghanistan, and the lack of any national cohesion among the component parts .’ 2 

3. Discredit of the Afghan Army : — 

* The Afghan Army has been totally discredited by its failure to make any headway 

against ill -armed and badly led tribesmen The Mangals and Zadrans, with the 

rebellious sections of the G-hilzais, will no doubt harbour feelings of deep hostility for 
many years / 4 


4. Deterioration of administration : — 


‘ Owing to the preoccupation of the Central Government with the situation in the 
.South, and the absence on active service of many of the most capable officials, the general 
administration of the Provinces has fallen considerably below even the low standard 

which is ordinarily maintained Broadly speaking therefore, it may be 

said that the Amir’s authority is temporarily dominated by the mullahs in the capital, is 
still doubtful in the Southern Province, and appears to be weak in the more distant pro- 
vinces of Turkestan, Herat, Kandahar On the other hand he has streng- 

thened his position in the Hazarajat, and by the lavish distribution of rewards, has 
awakened the loyalty of some of the Pathan tribes on his Eastern -border/ 

5. Check to schemes for moral and educational progress. — At an early stage 
of the rebellion charges of heresy, as evidenced by his programme of modernist 
reform, were brought against the Amir.® It was no doubt in order to meet this 
charge and vindicate his orthodoxy, that he abandoned his principles of religious 
moderation, and permitted the brutal execution, by public stoning, of Maulvi 
Niamatullah on September 1, 1924, T and of two other Qadianis on February 5, 
1925. 8 


An informal representation on the subject was made by Sir F. Humphrys/ 
It was considered by His Majesty’s G-overnment that this was all that could be 
done in the matter. 10 

Khalif at-ul-M a sih appealed for a protest to be made to the Afghan Govern- 
ment, 11 but it was not considered advisable to inform him of the action already 
taken by the Minister. 12 


The Amir’s schemes for female education and emancipation also appear 
to have been modified, at any rate for the time being. 


1 Kabul despatch 56, (17-7-1925), (A. S. XVIII, 205) and see para. 21. 
2 Kabul despatch 12 (15-2-1925), (A. S. XVII, 160). 

B Ibid (and see para. 8). 

*ma. 


6 Kabul despatch 12, (15-2-1925), (A. S. XVII, 160). 

e See tels. G.-39, (30-4-1924), from Waz., to G-. of I., (A. S. XIV, 151), 154, (1-5-1924), from 
K W. F., to G. of L, (A. S. XIV, 156), and Kabul tel. 165, (27-8-1924), (A. S. XVI, 16). 

7 Kabul tel. 294, (2-9-1924), (A. S. XVT-, 38), and despatch 124, (2-10-1924), (ibid 207V. 

8 Kabul tel. 24, (6-2-1925), (A. S. XVII, 146). 

®Kabul tel. 26, (13-2-1925), (ibid, 152). 

10 F. O. tel. 10, (27-2-1925), (ibid, 177). 

11 Tel. 651, (27-2-1925), from S. of S., to Viceroy, ( ibid, 178). 

12 Tel. 241, (3-3-1925), from Viceroy, to S. of S., (ibid, 185). 
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‘ He appears to have decided that public opinion was too strongly against female 
education to justify him. in touching so thorny a subject.’ 1 

304. British assistance to the Afghan Government during and after the 
Bebellion. — 1. In May a deputation of Mangals waited on the Political Agent, 
Kurram, asking- that the sons of Sakub Khan should be allowed to enter Afgha- 
nistan and that they should be assisted in hostilities against the Amir, or, if they 
were defeated, that they should either be allowed to settle in British territory, 
or given passage to Tirah with their arms. 2 

The first three requests were summarily refused, and the Amir expressed 
his gratitude for this action. 3 

2. The Political Agent, Kurram, supplied the local Afghan Commander with 
barbed wire, medicines, Very lights, etc., warned the Kurram Mangals against 
joining in the rebellion, and gave asylum to certain Chakmannis and Wazir colo- 
nists, who had been assisting the Afghan Government. 4 

3. The supply of two aeroplanes on payment to the Afghan Government. 
These machines were flown to Kabul by British pilots on August 22, 1924, r> 
and their arrival did much to restore morale in the city. 6 Subsequent flights by 
Weisz the German pilot produced a useful impression on the rebel forces. 7 

4. The supply on payment of 30 Lewis guns and 3,000 rifles with ammuni- 
tion. 3 

5. The offer of facilities for the purchase in India of motor lorries and cars 
required by the Afghan Government. 9 

6. The unfortunate escape of Abdul Karim gave an obvious opening for 
aspersions on British good faith, and Abdul Karim himself pretended that he 
was in receipt of British support. 10 This claim was at once refuted by a com- 
munique from Simla, in which he was denounced as a bastard and a wastrel, 11 
and completely disowned. On his return to India he was arrested and interned 
in Burma. 

7. Vigorous steps were taken to discourage a renewal of hostilities by the 
Powindah tribes on their return to Afghanistan from India in the spring of 1925, 
and to render the refugees from Khost incapable of doing further mis- 
chief. 

In spite of these incontestable proofs of British sincerity, the Afghan Govern- 
ment were unable to deny themselves the advantage of representing Abdul 
Karim as the tool of the infidel, and therefore the lawful objective of a holy 
war : — 

‘ At the present juncture, he said, the necessity of discrediting Abdul Karim out- 
weighed everything else, and the best chance of success in this direction lay in making 
it known that he was acting as the tool of the unbeliever ; otherwise, as I had guessed, 
Kabul would refuse to accept the declaration of a holy war as in any way justifiable.’ 12 

This propaganda seems to have proved successful : — 

‘ The traditional hostility to the British and suspicions of their dark designs upon 
Afghan independence have been revived among both official and non-official 
classes as the result of the rebellion. Abdul Karim is general ly be lieved, by those 
who are not in a position to know the true facts, to have been instigated by the Govern- 
ment of India Such an idea is wholly illogical, and to an impartial mind is 

sufficiently refuted by the assistance given to the Amir by His Majesty’s Government 

But the suspicion has been sedulously fostered in the public mind by official 

propaganda ’. 1S 

The steps taken by the Government of India to prevent a recurrence of the 
rebellion in the spring of 1925, and the assistance afforded to the Afghan Gov- 
ernment in the case of the Gurbaz refugees in 1927 are described elsewhere. 14 

1 Kabul despatch 11, (1-2-1926), (A. S. XIX, 218). ~ 

2 Tel. 1341, (13-5-1924), from N. W. F., to G. of L, (A. S. XIV, 227). 

3 Kabul tel. 163, (19-5-1924), (ibid, 260). 

4 Tel. 219, (S-8-1924) , from N. W. F., to G. of I., (A. S. XV, 225). 

6 Tel. 1324, (22-8-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S., (ibid, 301). 

«Kabul despatch 103, (29-8-1924), (A. S. XVI, 44). 

■'Kabul despatch 124, (2-10-1924), (ibid, 207). 

8 Tel. 42, (16-9-1924), from F. O., to Kabul, (ibid, 100) 

8 Kabul tel. 168, (2-9-1924), (ibid, 36). 

10 Tel. 139, (16-8-1924), from N. W. F., to G. of I., (A. S. XV, 274). 

1 1 Kabul despatch 95, (5-8-1924), (ibid, 260). 

12 Kabul memo. 904, (20-9-1924), (A. S. XVI, 130). 

13 KabuI despatch 12, (14-2-1925), (A. S. XVn, 160). 

* 4 Para. 502. 
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305. Ang lo- Afghan relations on the Frontier, (a) Arrear cases. 

The Landi Kotal murder. — At the opening of the period Daud Shah was re- 
ported to be under the protection of Muhasil, Koda Khel, and not definitely within 
the Amir’s jurisdiction, but later was believed to be paying occasional visits to 
Chaknawar and Nazian in Afghan territory ; where he was stated to enjoy some 
prestige as a 1 Ghazi.’ 1 

The Minister wrote : — 

‘ It is known that the Amir has himself a heavy score to settle with Daud Shah, and I 
have drawn the attention of the Afghan Government to the case.’ 2 

In August 1927 Daud Shah was stated to have accompanied the Afridi 
lashkar which captured the Shiah lands at Kalaya. 

306. The Kohat Gang. — Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar, on the surrender of the 
rest of the gang to the Afghan authorities, had returned to the Indian side of the 
border.* In December 1924 Sultan Mir was reported to have participated in a 
raid, 4 and in August 1927 to have been present with the Afridi lashkar at Kalaya. 
Gul Akbar was arrested in Peshawar in May 1927, and hanged. 5 

On May 20, 1924 the Minister obtained from the Afghan Government 

* A written acceptance of the conditions in respect of Ajab, Shahzada, and Haidar 
Shah, as prescribed in note No. 307 of 18th September 1923, for the deportation of the 
Kohat gang. Assurance is given that Gul Akbar and Sultan Mir will also be deported 
to Turkestan immediately, should they enter Afghanistan. It was stated that place of 
internment, which is not intimated, could not be fixed till Wali returns. It was agreed 

orally by officiating Foreign Minister that it should not be Mazar-i- Sharif It 

seems that no exception can be taken to omission of names of Alam and Abdul from this 
letter, siuce the demand of note 307 did not apply to them though Afghan Government 
will be held to promise made by Wali regarding Adam.’ 6 

On. September 18, the question of the place of internment was discussed by 
the British Representative with the Foreign Minister, 7 and it was finally agreed 
by His Majesty’s Government that Mazar-i-Sharif should, for reasons put for- 
ward by the Governor, he accepted as the place of internment. 8 

In August 1925 the Minister wrote : — 

* Ajab is said to have been imprisoned recently at Mazar-i-Sharif, but no specific 
charge against him by the Afghans is known. It is possible that he was placed under 
temporary restraint in order to guard against any untoward incident during the visit of 
the British Military Attache.’ 9 # 

In July 1927 it was rumoured that Ajab had escaped from Turkestan, 10 but 
no ccmfirmation of the report was received. 11 

307. The murderers of Major Finnis. — Of these six murderers, Musagai 
and Landak had been arrested and sentenced, Misri was killed in the Khost 
rebellion, and the other three, although for the most part in Afghan territory, 
admittedly spent some time in the Wana area. 12 The Minister proposed to de- 
mand their ‘ permanent expulsion to British territory as an alternative to their 
deportation to Turkestan, ,13 but the Government of India considered that such a 
demand could hardly be made until action had been taken on the British side of 
the line, hut had no objection to the Minister’s proposal if he considered it ad- 
visable. 14 His Majesty’s Government agreed. 15 The Resident in Waziristan and 
the Chief Commissioner thought it would be better to confine the demand to 
‘ discontinuance of favours, e.g., Gul Din’s allowance and Angur’s rank and 
pay n6 , and the Government of India left the point to the Minister’s discretion. 17 

1 Diary M. A., Kabul. 

2 Kabul despatch 72, (29-8-1925), (A. S. XVIII, 295). 

s Para. 252. 

4 Tel. 320, (12-12-1924), from N. W. F. f to G. of I., (A. S. XVII, 43) . 

c Para. 297. 

6 Kabul tel. 110, (21-5-1924), (A. S. XIV, 271). 

7 Kabul despatch 114, (19-9-1924), (ibid, 141). 

8 Tel. 48, (21-10-1924), from F. O., to Kabul, (A. S. XVI, 256). 

9 Kabul despatch 70 (29-8-1925), (A. S. XVIII, 295). 

“Tel. 270, (13-7-1927), from N. W, F., to G. of I., (A. S. XXII, 37). 

“Kabul tel. 113, (16-7-1927), (ibid, 41). 

“Letter 3648, (28-3-1925), from P. A., S. Waz., to Res. Waz., (A. S. XVIII, 19). 

“Kabul tel. 64, (22-5-1925), (ibid, 73). 
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“F. O. tel. 19, (24-6-3925), (ibid. 147). 

“Tel. 1636, (13-6-1925), from N. W. F., to G. of I., (ibid, 130). 

“Tel. 725, (13-6-1925), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul, (ibid, 114). 
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In April 1926, the Resident in Waziristan reported : — ■* The three surviving 
Finnis murderers have apparently been dismissed. 51 

Gul Din and Angur, however, appear to have retained their rank. 3 

308. The murderers of Captain Baker Jones. — By March 1924 Miandad 
had been brought to Kabul for deportation to Turkestan, but seems to have re- 
mained there for some months forgotten by the Afghan authorities. 3 

He was eventually deported, and indications were forthcoming that Gulab, 
the second murderer, was to follow him. 4 

By February 1925 Gulab was reported to have been sent to join Miandad In 
Turkestan, and the case was consequently regarded as settled. 5 

In April, however, it was intimated by the Afghan Foreign Minister that 
Miandad had escaped, and that stringent orders for his rearrest had been 
issued. 0 

Nothing further was heard of this case, and presumably Miandad remained 
at large. 

3U9. Afghan intrigues in Waziristan. — Demands for the cessation of 
Afghan intrigue in Waziristan as manifested by — 

(1) the enlistment of Militia deserters, and 

(2) the employment of British tribesmen as Khassadars in the neighbour- 

hood of the Durand Line, 

had been made in the British Note (307 of September 18, 1923), and substantial 
compliance with these demands held to have been effected by March 1924, when 
the Afghan arms were released. 

The questions are discussed in detail elsewhere, and it is sufficient to mention 
here only the bare outline of their history during the period under review. 

(1) The Militia deserters. 7 — These were apparently reenlisted during the 
Khost rebellion, but, according to their own account, had all been permanently dis- 
missed by April 1925. 

(2) The Afghan Khassadars . 8 — The unsatisfactory character of the dis- 
bandment of these Khassadars in December 1923, was clearly shown in the cor- 
respondence of the time. During the Khost rebellion it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between Khassadars and ‘ Alijaris 5 , but as late as October 1926 the 
Government of India were satisfied that the Khassadars were being retained as 
* forces in esse not in posse ’, and the Minister made an oral protest on the sub- 
ject at his farewell interview of February 23, 1927, when the Amir maintained 
that they had not been re-employed. 

If the information of the local officers on the point is correct, it is at any rate 
clear, from the recent history of Waziristan, that the maintenance of these Khas- 
sadars in their present form has proved a singularly ineffective obstacle to the 
consolidation of British control. 

310. Allowances and Jirgas. — But the requirements of £ neighbourly rela- 
tions 5 were not held to be restricted to the demands made in N ote 307, and the two 
closely connected questions of Afghan allowances to British tribesmen, 9 and the 
attendance of the latter at Afghan jirgas are prominent in the correspond- 
ence of the period. 19 The Amir was clearly informed of the British attitude 
in regard to both of these points. On April 3, 1924 he gave certain under- 
takings in regard to them, reserving the settlement of the whole question 
for the next Treaty negotiations. Since that date the accepted policy has been 
to make protests, without discussing the principle involved, when any flagrant 
breach of the Ami r’s undertakings appears to have occurred. Accordingly 
when, in September 1926, Musa Khan was reported to have received a large 


iMemo. 403, (25-4-1926), from Res. Waz., to N. W. F., (A.S. XX, 18). 
2Ex. letter 605, (28-6-1926), from Res. Waz., to N. W. F., (ibid, 101). 
SKabnl despatch 84, (3-7-1924), (A. S. XV, 242). 

4 Kabul memo. 816, (27-9-1924), (A. S. XVI, 183). 

6 Kabul despatch 12, (15-2-1925), (A. S. XVII, 160). 

6 Kabul despatch 56, (8-5-1925), <A. S. XVIII, 37) 

7 Para. 510. 
fi Pa.ras. 485 — 489. 

^ Par as. 466—484. 

10 Paras. 490 — 494. 
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payment, a protest was made by Sir F. Humphrys both to the Foreign Minister 
and to the Amir ; and a warning was given in regard to certain Airidis who were 
interviewed by the Governor of Jalalabad. 

311. The Duzdap Raid by Shahjui Wazirs. — It has been mentioned that a 
party of Wazirs from Shahjui raided in the neighbourhood of Duzdap in Decem- 
ber 1922 and January 1923. The case had not been taken up with the Afghan 
Government when demands had been made in connection with the other outrages 
committed by these Wazirs, and in April 1924 the Minister reported that it 
would be impolitic for him to make any claim for property lost by Hazaras m 
view of the sensitiveness of the Afghan Government on the subject of Hazara 
nationality, while the Persian Minister considered that the question of losses 
suffered by British Indian subjects on Persian soil should be put forward by 
himself. 1 

His Majesty’s Government approved these proposals and added that 
material should be supplied to the Persian Minister to rebut the allegations of 
the Afghan Government that they were not responsible for the Shahjui Wazirs. 2 
The Persian Charge d ’Affairs was addressed accordingly, 3 and represented 
the case to the Afghan Government, but without success. 

312. Anglo-Afghan relations on the Frontier, (b) Current affairs. 

Chitral. — The Afghan Government agreed in February 1927, that the long- 
standing dispute in regard to the Indo-Afghan boundary in the neighbourhood 
of Arnawai should be referred for settlement to a Joint Commission. 4 

This Commission however has not yet met. 

In March 1927 the right of collecting revenue from Ramram, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dokhalim, was claimed by an Afghan official. 5 

313. Dir, Swat, and Bajaur. — The subject of ‘ Afghan and Bolshevik 
intrigues’ in Dir and Bajaur was discussed by the Chief Commissioner in cor- 
respondence with the Government of India early in 1924.® 

In September and October of that year the Fanatic Colonies at Chamarkand 
and Samasta were reported to have sent small contingents to assist the Amir 
against the Khost rebels. 

It was perhaps in recognition of these services that the Amir showed special 
favour to the representatives of these colonies who were present at Jalalabad in 
March 3925, a proceeding which evoked a protest from Sir F. Humphrys. 7 

In 1926 Maulvi Bashir ousted his rival I'azl Ilahi as leader of the Chamar- 
kand Colony, but seems to have maintained connection with the Soviet Legation 
at Kabul. 


314. Mohmands.— -Early in 1924 the Haji of Turangzai and his son Badshah 
Gul lost influence, being accused of misappropriating a lakh of rupees granted 
from Kabul as allowances to the tribe. 

Badshah Gul was also unpopular owing to his co-operation with the Afghan 
Government in connection with the death of Ardali, the Landi Kotal murderer. 
A few Maliks of the unassured clans attended the Great Assembly held at 
Paghman in July. 

315. Mohmands assist Amir in the Khost Rebellion.— About 1,000 Mo hm ands 
are believed to have reached Khost in the autumn of 1924 at the invitation of 13 le 
Afghan Government to assist them against the rebels. 

They were dissatisfied with the rewards given them by the Amir ; and some 
unrest resulted from this cause, and from punitive action taken by the Afghan 
against recalcitrant sections, particularly the Mama Khels, whose lands were 
confiscated. 


A friendly warning on the subject was given by Sir F. Humphrys to the 
Afghan Foreign Minister. 8 

iKabul tel. 94 ( 24-4-1924), (A. S. XIV, 108-A). 

2 I\ 0. tel. 32 (28-7-1924), (A. S. XV, 186). 

3 Letter 1029 (18-11-1924), from Min., Kabul, to Persian C. d*A., (A S XVIT 
4 Kabul tel. 29 (23-2-1927) (A. S. XXI, 76). ’ V Z9) ’ 

®Memo. 1499 (16-7-1927) from N.-W. to G. of I. (A. S. XXII, 51) and see para 371 
eM 5 m and 3 XIV 2 "6) 1924) ^ 913 (28 ‘ 3 ' 1924) ’ from N.-W. F., to G. of I (AS. XII f, 

7 Kabnl despatch 34 (21-5-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 80). 

«Kabul memo. 551|1 (4-10-1926), (A. S. XX, 251). 
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316. The Mohmand trouble of 1927. — In April 1927 a threatening movement 
by the Haji of Turangzai was reported to he supported by Afghan Mohmands, 
and the advisability of a representation to the Afghan Government on the subject 
was mooted. However, as the trouble died down as quickly as it began, the 
necessity for any such step disappeared. 1 

The Chief Commissioner in a report of the June operations against the Fakir 
of Alingar 2 remarked : — 

‘ I should like to emphasise, however, that, as far as can be ascertained, the Fakir of 
Alingar had no backing or instigation from the Afghan side ; and Muhasil, who joined him, 
has been out of favour with the Afghan Government since the disturbances in Kunar a year 

or two ago It is at present believed that some casualties were 

suffered by the contingents from Lalpura and Goshta which are definitely within Afghan 
territory, and if this information proves to be correct, it may be thought desirable to make 
some representation in Kabul . 3 

It also appeared that efforts had been made by the Jalalabad authorities to 
keep Afghan Mohmands out of the rising ; and that these efforts had) been in 
the main successful. 4 

His Majesty’s Government did not consider it necessary for the British 
Representative to mention the affair to the Afghan Government, 5 and the Gov- 
ernment of India stated that ‘ the Foreign Minister was certainly justified in 
claiming credit for restraint imposed by Afghan authorities on their own 
Mohmands. ’ 6 

317. Shah Mahmud visits the Border. — In August a meeting was reported 
to have taken place between Shah Mahmud, the Governor of the Eastern Province, 
the Haji of Turangzai, and Maulvi Bashir, followed by negotiations at Kabul 
between the Afghan Government and a Mohmand jirga, for the location of forts, 
to be held by Afghan regulars or Mohmand Khassadars, in Mohmand country. 
One of the sites proposed was reported to be several miles east of the presump- 
tive boundary. 7 

318. Afridis. 

Afridis assist Amir in the Khost Rebellion. — Large contingents of Afridis, 
said to number some 5,000, went to Jalalabad in September 1924 in answer to 
the Amir’s appeal, but only 500 — 600 appear to have reached Khost. They were 
largely used by the Afghan authorities as intermediaries between themselves 
and the Mangals. They returned to their homes in the early summer of 1925, 
but Said Badshah (the so-called ‘ King of Tirah ’) stayed in Jalalabad until 
October, when he was reported to have received Rs. 12,000 Kabuli from the Amir, 
and other rewards, for his services. 

In April 1926 some 250 reservists of the Afridi Battalion went to Jalalabad, 
on the occasion of the Amir’s visit, but were dissatisfied with their allowances, 
and many of them took their discharge. 

In July and September other parties proceeded to Jalalabad and thence to 
Kabul, but returned expressing disgust at the amounts they had received. 

On November 30 the Zakka Khel attacked some Kuchis near Dakka, carry- 
ing off a considerable quantity of sheep and cattle, and on the night of December 
6*j'7 surprised the Afghan Khassadar Post at Shamgora, near Dakka, and carried 
off seven rifles. 

They gave as the reason for their behaviour the withholding of the old 
Afghan allowances, and the failure of the Amir to grant them adequate rewards 
for their services against the Mangals. 8 

The incident is important in its bearing both on the question of Afghan 
allowances paid to British tribes, and on that of British responsibility for raids 
by such tribes into Afghanistan. 


1 Tels. 79 (9-4-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S., 1082 (11-4-27), from S. of S., to Viceroy 
and 723 (12-4-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XXI, 141, 150, 151). For a detailed 
report on the Mohmand situation in April 1927 see Memo. 809 (27-4-1927), from N.-W. F., to 
G. of I. (A. S. XXI, 204). 

2 Para. 296. 

3 Memo. 1209 (17-6-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XXI, 300). 

4 Tel. 1277 (18-6-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S, (A. S. XXI, 302). Letter 479 (20-7-1927), 
from G. of I., to U. S. of S. (A. S. XXII, 49). 

5 F. O. tel. 43 (18-6-1927) (A. S. XXI, 305). 

«Tel. 70 (8-8-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XXII, 77- A.). 

7 Memo. 1874 (25-8-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 119). 

SLettcr 2481 (16-12-1926), from N.-W. F< to G. of I. (A. S. XXI, 12). 
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In December 1926 a minor Afghan official visited the Bazar Valiev, and 
recovered a good deal of the looted property by direct negotiation with the 
Zakka Khel. 1 

In February 1927 the Amir interviewed the Zakka Khel in this connection. 
The British Minister considered that he would not be on firm ground in _ pro- 
testing against the Afghan proceedings in this case. 2 The Chief Commissioner, 
N.-W. F. P. agreed, 3 and so did the Government of India. 4 

319. Kurram — Afghan enlistment of Turis. — On this sector relations between 
British and Afghan officials were less happy than elsewhere. In November and 
December 1924 the efforts of Shahgassi Ali Ahmad Jan to enlist Turis from the 
Kurram gave rise to some excitement in the Valley, 5 and some friction between 
the Shahgassi and Major Noel, the Political Agent. 6 * 

A protest on the subject was made by Sir F. Humphrys on January 5, 1925, 
to the Foreign Minister, who promised 1 that such interference with British 
tribesmen should not recur . n 

The treatment accorded to the Turis, ‘ with whom the Afghan Government 
have no legitimate concern during the Amir’s visit to Jalalabad in March 1925 
evoked another protest from the Minister. 8 

In August 1925, however, news was received that the Shahgassi was endea- 
vouring to enlist Turis for long service instead of dismissing them at the close of 
the Khost rebellion. 9 Soon afterwards the Chief Commissioner reported : — 

* There seems strong reason to believe that Afghans are making deliberate attempt to 
re-establish relations with Turis,’ 

and gave his reasons for this view. 10 

A further representation on the subject was made by the British Minister 
who was assured by the Afghan War Minister and the Shahgassi that — . 

* The Afghan Government had no intention of recruiting Turis either for their regular 
or irregular forces in the future .’ 11 

Sir F. Humphrys seemed doubtful as to the reality of the alleged Afghan 
offers of service to the Turis. 12 

It seems possible, however, as suggested by the Persian Minister at Kabul, 13 
that such overtures as had been made to the Turis were actuated by the same 
motive as similar activities in the case of Hazaras, and were part of a considered 
policy of forming a Shia make-weight to the Sunni tribes of Afghanistan, as an 
insurance against the recurrence of a rebellion like that of 1924. 14 

On October 10, 1925, the Amir interviewed the Turis who had served against 
the Khost rebels and were then in Kabul, and promised to give an annual con- 
tribution to their Matam Khana, and to reopen the Liwani Canal. 15 * The 
Shahgassi then paid them some rewards and dismissed them, but whether with a 
promise of future service or not seems uncertain. 10 

The Turis refused to accept the gift for their Matam Khana without the 
consent of their own Government. 17 


In July 1926 the Minister reported that some Turis had applied at Kabul 
for permission to settle in the Logar Valley. 18 

1 Memo. 91 (8-1-1927), from X.-W. F., to G. of I. (F. 339-F. 1926, 5). 

*Kabul despatch 21 (21-2-1927) (A. S. XXI, 87). 

letter 592 (17-3-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 106). 

^Letter 339 (14-4-1927), from G. of I, to N.-W. F. (ibid, 162). 

5 Tel. 3900 (11-12-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XVII, 36). 

«Ex. letter 540 (28-2-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 181). 

TKabuI tel. 12 (6-1-1925) (ibid, 87), 

SKabul despatch 34 (21-5-1925) (A: S. XVIII, 80). 

•Tel. 1900-C. (7-8-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 231) 

letter 1295|684 (12-8-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 251). 

“Kabul memo. 76-2 (28-8-1925) (ibid, 294). 

“Kabul despatch 70 (29-8-1925) (ibid, 295). 

18 Kahul tel. 63 (29-4-1927) (F.-206-F. 1926, 121). 

“See Kabul despatch 74 (5-9-1926) (A. S. XIX 21) 

“Kabul memo, 76-4 (33-10-1925) (ibid. 62). 

76-5 (17-10-1925) (ibid. 641 and 76—6. (23-10-1925) (ibid, 73) 

“Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-1926) (A. S. XX, 6). 

“Kabul despatch 56 (26-7-1926) (ibid, 143). 
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320. Jaji Turi affairs. 

The Joint Commission. — In May 1926 the old feud between the Jajis and. 
Turis broke out afresh, and proposals were made for the appointment of a Joint 
Commission to settle the outstanding cases between these tribes. In March 1927 
the Chief Commissioner forwarding a statement showing ten acts of aggression, 
committed (seven by Afghan and three by British tribesmen.) since January 1, 
wrote * The raiding and counterraiding on this border is reaching a pitch 
which, if no cognisance is taken, may lead to serious complications, J and pressed 
for the arrangement of the Joint Commission. 1 The Afghan foreign Minister 
was prepared to accept the proposal, but 4 only on express condition that another 
officer was posted as Political Agent, Kurram.’ 2 

Meanwhile raiding and counterraiding proceeded actively and other inci- 
dents had occurred. On May 28, 1926, a party of Kurram Militia was fired on by 
Jajis, and a charge of violating the frontier was made against it by the Afghan 
Foreign Minister. 5 

On January 23, 1927, Major Empson, Commandant, Kurram Militia, was 
fired on by Jaji raiders and a formal protest Was made on tbe subject by 
Mr. Gould. The Turi- Jaji situation was reported to be deteriorating. 4 

321. The Peiwar Boundary. — On June 8, 1926 a party of British officers was 
held up on tbe British side of the Peiwar Pass by tbe garrison of tbe Afghan Post, 
and as tbe boundary pillars in this area bad disappeared, a Joint Co mmi ssion to 
settle the question of their re-erection assembled on December 3. Tbe British 
Commissioner was Major Noel, and a report which disposed amicably of certain, 
of the points in dispute was eventually signed. The completion of the Commis- 
sion ’s work was postponed until the spring ; but by that time tbe Afghan Gov- 
ernment’s objections to Major Noel had resulted in an order to their local officers 
to have no dealings with him, 5 and therefore nothing more could be done. 

322. The Kharlachi irrigation works. — In March 1927 tbe villagers of 
Patan destroyed tbe headworks of the Titam channel 8 near Kharlachi, as they 
had on previous occasions in 1894 and 1909. Major Noel gave a summary of the 
case, and asked for ^action at Kabul. 7 Mr. Gould represented tbe matter accord- 
ingly, and the Foreign Minister promised to have the question investigated. 8 

The Turis were told by tbe local Afghan officers that they could repair the 
channel, but when they began the work, were attacked by the villagers of Patan. 
On April 29 the Foreign Minister promised Mr. Gould to do all he could to 
restrain the Afghan tribesmen, and again asked for the transfer of Major Noel. 
The Afghan Post Commander then discussed the irrigation question with Major 
Noel, and after a meeting between the latter and the Hakim of Chakmanni, the 
repair of the headworks was carried out. 9 

323. Proposal for a clean slate. — In June the Chief Commissioner reported 
that ; — 

‘ The undertakings of the Afghan Government to restrain their tribesmen are not being 
fulfilled and that the Turis cannot indefinitely be prevented from making good their losses 

by retaliatory action the Afghan Government have made the appointment of a Joint 

Commission impossible, by attaching to their acquiescence an unreasonable demand for 
Major Noel’s immediate transfer.’ 

Sir N. Bolton suggested as 4 the only practicable alternative ’ a 4 mutual 
cancellation of all outstanding offences by either side.’ 10 

The Afghan Foreign Minister told' Mr. Gould on August 13 that he was 
considering this proposal as an alternative to a Joint Commission. 11 

324. The Kotri affair. — On July 26|27, 1927 a Jaji lashkar, supported by 
Afghan regulars, crossed the frontier, and came into collision with the Kurram 
Mangals near Kotri. 12 


iMemo. 4492 (18-3-1927), from N.-W. F.> to G. of I. (F. 206-F. 48). 

-Kabul tel. 45 (3-4-1927) (ibid, 67). 

s Memo_ 2923 (30-7-1926), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 8). 

4 Memo. 245-P. (11-2-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 31). 

MCabul tel. 77 (26-5-1927) (ibid, 138). 

c Tel. 337] 39 (1-4-1927), from P. A., Kurram, to N.-W. F. (ibid, 63). 

7 Memo. 394 (14-4-1927), from P. A., Kurram, to N.-W. F. (ibid, 92). 
si-Cabul tel. 56 (16-4-1927) (ibid, 94). 

®Tel. A. 26 (1-5-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I.' (ibid, 119). 
wMemo. 1505 (16-6-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 145). 
uKabul tel. 102 (14-8-1927) (A. S. XXII, 99). _ 

12 A full report is given in Memo. 1740 (12-8-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 97). 
Lo753FD 20 
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The Jajis were repulsed with some casualties, and the Afghan Timber Agent 
who appeared to be in control, withdrew the force by arrangement with the 
British authorities. The affair originated according to Afghan ^ reports in 
smuggling of timber from the Afghan to the British side of the line, in the course 
of which one of the Afghan Forest Officer's party had been wounded. In the 
previous November Mr. Gould had received a complaint from the Afghan Gov- 
ernment in this connection 1 , and Major Noel was accused of instigating this- 
smuggling. 2 

According to Kurram reports however the affair had nothing to do with 
timber smuggling, but arose out of a collision between Mangal graziers and a 
party of Afghan soldiers and Jajis on July 26*. 3 

His Majesty’s Government considered that * in view of history of wood 
smuggling ’ the ground for any but a purely formal protest was weak unless there 
was 1 indisputable evidence ’ that Afghan regulars had violated the frontier. 
Instructions were given that the matter should not be carried beyond the Afghan 
Foreign Minister to the Amir, as Mr. Gould had suggested. 4 

On August 15, Mr. Gould telegraphed that the Foreign Minister was ‘ dis- 
quieted at discrepancy between British and Afghan accounts of Kotri incident 
and that orders had been issued to the Governor of the Southern Province to 
depute an officer to examine the scene of the affair. The Afghan Foreign 
Minister asked that a British officer should be deputed to indicate the place to- 
him, 3 and at the same time showed readiness, to * accept proposition that it should 
be made known by both Governments that, with effect from date to be- announced 
later, perpetrators of incursions both into Afghanistan and into India should be 
punished by their respective Governments,, and that no plea of retaliation should 
be entertained *.* 

The Government of India welcomed the suggestion which had originated 
with the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P.* 

325. Waziristan. — In September 1924 the Wana Wazirs reported that they 
had been invited, with other Wazirs, to fight against the Suleman Khel but had 
refused. 

In the course, however, of the Khosl rebellion many Mahsuds and Wazirs - . 
went to the assistance of the Afghan authorities, and the fact made- it difficult 
to ascertain how far the Afghan Government intended to. carry out their under- 
taking not to re-enlist the Khassadars, whom they had, under British pressure,, 
disbanded at the close of 1923. 

Afghan intrigue was conspicuously absent during 1924, and by the spring, 
of 1925. nearly all the Mahsuds and Wazirs. who had assisted the Amir during the 
Khost rebellion had returned to their homes. In October 1926 it was reported 
that all Mahsud Khassadars in Afghan employ at Urghnn had come back with- 
out having received pay or rations. 

The extent to which British requirements, and Afghan assurances in regard 
to. Waziristan have been fulfilled is discussed elsewhere. 8 On the whole the* 
attitude of the Afghan Government throughout this period was more correct 
than might have been expeeted, and in June 1927 the Resident in Waziristani 
wrote : — 

‘ I can see no reason to believe that any direct encouragement towards hostilities is 
being given by the Afghan Government, in fact practically the reverse. At the same time 
the local Afghan officials, such as the Hakim of Khost, are I consider undoubtedly intri- 
guing .’ 9 

The Amir’s visit to Gardez at the end of July was not ‘ accompanied by any 
intrigues with onr tribes. ’ 16h 

326. Baluchistan. — Anglo-Afghan relations on the Baluchistan border- 
provided few incidents during the period under review. 

iKabul memo. 352-6 (19-11-1926) (F. 206, F. 15). ~ 

£ Kabul tel. 124 (1-8-1927) (A. S. XXII, 58c.),. 

8 Memo. 1724 (4-8-1927), from N.-W. F., to Gk ©f I. (ibid,. 67). 

*F. 0. tel. 50 (10-8-1927) {ibid, 87). 

«Kabul tel. 101 (13-8-1927) {ibid, 92). 

"Kabul tel. 102 (14-8-1927) {ibid, 99) . 

7 Tel. 1739 (17-8-1927), from Viceroy, to; S. of' S', (ibid) 101 V. 

®Cb. XXIV. 

9 Memo. 196 (20-6-1927), from Res. Waz., to N.-W. F. (A. S. XXIL 24) . 

10 TeJ. 70 (8-8-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S’, {ibid, 77-A.}. 
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Tn March 1924 there had been a collision between a party of the Chagai 
levies and ‘ some men believed to be levies from the Afghan post of Taraki. 71 
The matter was not taken up by either Government. In the following May some 
Afglian Khassadars committed a raid on the British side of the line near Ghnzh 
Tliana and carried off some sheep belonging to an Achakzai, who organised a 
pursuit party and recovered his property. The Hakim of Baidak was informed 
of the affair, but sent no reply and the matter was dropped. 2 

In August 1927 a leave party of the 4th Hazara Pioneers on their way to 
Quetta was reported to have been attacked by Afghan regulars and tribesmen 
at Loe Karez, in Afghan territory, 14 miles north of Chaman. One non-commis- 
sioned officer and three sepoys were detained in Spin Baidak by the Afghan’ 
authorities. It was not clear whether the Hazaras had given any provocation 
in the matter which was still under investigation at the close of the period. 3 

327. Manoeuvres near the Durand Line. — In September 1924 the Afghan 
Government received alarming reports of British military activities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Obaman. 4 All that had actually taken place was a staff ride, and it 
was noted by the Government of India that information would be communicated 
to the British Legation as a matter of course regarding — 

‘ any big manoeuvres on frontier, but staff rides, Brigade manoeuvres, and training, 
being merely part of annual training, are too common to involve necessity of previous re- 
ference 

In November of the same year the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P. 8 and the 
Minister both saw serious objections to a Brigade training exercise in the Loi 
ShiJman Valley, which involved the movement of some 3,000 men and 800 animals. 
Sir F. Humphrvs concluded ;■ — 

* Generally my opinion is that tune has not yet come when military exercises can be 
carried out in this region, without grave risk of international complications.’ 7 

328. The Afghan protest against Indian Frontier Policy. — In July 1926, Sir 
F. Humphry s drew the attention of the Foreign Minister to an article in the 
* Aman-i- Afghan ’ : — 

i Criticising in intemperate language so-called £ forward policy ’ in tribal territory 

Foreign Minister said he dissociated himself from such sentiment, and stated 

that Afghan Government had no complaint to make against present frontier policy of the 
Government of India.’ 3 

And m February 23, the Amir at a i farewell audience r granted to Sir 
F. Humphrvs, declared that 

' He was perfectly satisfied with British policy towards Afghanistan. Although 
England had not done much to h.elp his country, he felt that she was friendly.’® 

On April 2, however, the Afghan Foreign Minister mentioned to Mr. Gould 
the disquietude with which the Afghan Government viewed manifestations of 
a ‘ forward policy 5 on the Indo-Afghan Frontier, particularly in Swat and 
Buner, 1 ' 0 and maintained this attitude at an interview on April 16. 11 

On May 30, 1927 the Afghan Minister in London called at the Foreign Office, 
,and presented a memorandum protesting against the £ forward policy 7 of the 
Government of India, in pursuit of which, it was stated, they had been £ devoting 
particular attention to the frontier of Afghanistan, in order to rouse the inde- 
pendent Af ghan tribes against the Government of Afghanistan. ’ ' 

The Note went on to mention, as particular causes of complaint, the support 
given to the Wali of Swat ; the visits of the Commander-in-Chief, the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for Air to the Frontier ; and the encouragement given 
by the Political Officers of the Kurraxn Agency to the Turis in their feud with 
the Jajis, and declared — 

“ For the last seven years the Afghan Government have been trying their best to 
transform neighbourly relations of the two Governments into sincere friendly ones. But 

~ x Mmo. 636 (27-3-1924), from Bain., to G. of I. (A. S. XIV, 4). 

2 Memo. 1192 (3-5-1924), from Bain., to G. of I. {ibid, 199). 

3 Letter 422 (25-8-1927), from Bain., to G. of I. (A. S. XXII, 124). 

4 Kabul tel. 331 (27-9-1924) (A. S. XVI, 156). 

5 Tel. 1525 (1-10-1924), from G. of I., to C. d’A. Kabul (ibid, 168). 

e Tel. 3680 (20-11-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XVII, 9>. 

7 I\abul tel. 436 (30-11-1924) (ibid, 28). 

SKabul td. 92 (15-7-1926) (A. S. XX, 124). 

°Kabul tel. 30 (23-2-1927) (A. S. XXII, 79). 

10 Kabul tel. 45 (3-4-1927) (F. 206-F. 1926, 67). 

UKabul tel. 56 (16-4-1927) (ibid). 
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owing to political activities, of the British authorities in India adverse to Afghanistan, and 
especially, because of the cold treatment of the British Minister at Kabul, whether in hi& 
official or private capacity, the Afghan Government have been handicapped from carrying 
out the good intentions of formulating better friendly relations with the British Gov- 
ernment. ’ 

'When presenting this note the Afghan Minister mentioned orally some other 
causes of complaint, viz., the insistence on the residence of the Afghan Trade 
Agent at Quetta instead of at Chaman as the Afghan Government desired ; the 
employment of Indian instead of Afghan labour in the construction of the new 
Legation at Kabul ; and the ‘ interference ’ of Sir F. Humphrys in the Piparno. 
case. The Minister went on to ask that Sir F. Humphrys might be recalled. 1 

The Government of India found difficulty in appraising the value of the 
memorandum delivered by the Afghan Minister and of his supplementary state- 
ment, but considered that the relevant factors- were probably personal pique on. 
the part of S. Ghulam Siddiq the Foreign Minister ; a rebuke administered 
to the Af ghan Minister in London on March 8 and the attitude taken up by 
Sir F. Humphrys in regard to Afghan interference with Frontier tribes, the 
Chaman customs question, and the Amir’s overtures for a Treaty of Friendship. 2 

Mr. Gould thought, like the. Government of India, that one of the motives of 
the request for the recall of Sir F*. Humphrys might be a d'esire for some repre- 
sentative more malleable, especially in connection with negotiations for a new 
Treaty, for which the written note was intended to prepare the ground, but doubt- 
ed whether this request had the full authority of the Amir, who had left on April 
9 for a tour to Northern Afghanistan, and only returned to. Kabul on June 13. 3 

The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F.. P., pointed out that the allegations of an 
aggressive policy on the Frontier were, baseless that the charge of unfriendly 
action brought against the Political Agent, Kurram, was more applicable to the 
Afghan local officials j, and that the coupling in the Note of Afghan independence 
•with that of the tribes indicated pretensions in regard to the latter which 
should he firmly resisted. 4 It was eventually decided to ignore the Afghan 
Minister’s- oral representations, and to answer only the written note. 5 A 
reply was accordingly sent to the Afghan Minister on July 26, which was sum- 
marised as follows - 


* (a.) allegations by Afghan, Government of cold treatment and misgivings as to- 
British, policy have caused His Majesty’s Government surprise and regrets, 
having regard to their scrupulous observance of the Treaty and sincere desire- 
for friendly co-operation on. that basis ^ 

(6) frontier policy of the Government of India, which is indistinguishable from 
that of His Majesty’s Government, is not directed against Afghanistan but 
on the other hand, has as one of its. object the facilitating of neighbourliness, 
in border relations. An outstanding responsibility of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to secure safety of administered districts of India a nd our policy 
towards tribes on the British side of the Indo-Afghan frontier is. determined 
first of all thereby ; 


(c> recognition of the position held, for seven years by Mian Gul as Euler of Swat 
was accorded with a view to stabilising conditions, and to promote peaceful 
relations in purely local spheres. There is no foundation for suggestion of 
motive of unfriendliness to Afghanistan 


(d) His Majesty’s Government agree that frontier disputes should he settled 
by friendly arrangement, and would welcome early progress with joint com- 
missions as regards Jaji-Turi dispute and boundary in Peiwar Kotal, and 
Dokhahm area. In sueb matters His Majesty’s Bepresentative at Kabul 
will always be found prepared to receive and reciprocate any suggestions for 
a friendly settlement, or for removal of difficulties ; 


,(e) if further explanations are desired His Majesty’s Government hope that Sir 
F. Humphrys, who has acted throughout under their instructions and has 
their full confidence, will he able on return to Kabul to remove all misunder- 
standings of British policy by frank conversations with Afghan Government, 


1 F. 0. despatch 27 (30-5-1927) (A. S. XXII, 2). 

2Tel. 1221 (9-6-1927), from Viceroy ^ to S. of S. (A. S. XXI, 279). 

8 Kabul tel. 84 (10-6-1927) (ibid, 297). 

letter 1298 (20-6-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XXII, 5). 

Tel. 1787 (30-6-1927), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 18)'. 
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as well as to discuss any other matter connected with the progress of friendly* 
relations, which happily subsist, between the two Governments .’ 1 

It is as yet too early to say with any certainty what were the precise motives 
actuating the Afghan Government in making this protest, and whether or not 
it was made with the full authority of the Amir. 

On July 30 the Foreign Minister explained that — 

* Delivery of note had been delayed unfortunately, at least two months, with 

the result that it had almost coincided with announcement of rupture of British relations 
with Russia. He hoped that no significance was attached to this coincidence by His 
Maj esty ’s G overnment. 

If this statement were true, (and it is supported hv the oral protest made on 
April 2 in Kabul to Mr. Gould), the genesis of the note could he dated back to 
the end of March at least, i.e., before the departure of the Amir on tour, but 
subsequently to Sir F. Humphrys ’ farewell interview with him on February 23 
and the suggestion made by the Government of India that one of the reasons for 
it may have been a desire to retaliate on the British Minister for* the rebuke 
which Sbuja-ud-Daula received from Sir V. Wellesley on March 8, 3 gains in 
probability. This chronology would also tend to refute any idea, which seems 
itself unlikely, that such a step could have been taken in the Amir’s absence,- 
and without his sanction. It appears quite possible that the demand for Sir 
F. Humphrys’ recall was, not intended to he pressed, and that, if its object was' 
mere retaliation for the incident of March 8, this- was regarded a's attained by 
the mere statement of the demand. This would account for its exclusion from tlie* 
written note, and for the fact that by August 8 the Government of India could 
say 1 There is now every reason to hope that Afghan Government have receded 
from their impossible position over Humphrys.’ 4 

In this connection it is relevant to notice the favour with which Shuja-ud- 
Danla himself is believed to he regarded By the’ Amir. 

Sir Henry Dobbs, in his final report on his mission to- Kabul, wrote : — - 

1 The only Minister ire whom the Amir- seemed, until recently, to repose- complete con-- 
fidenee was the Wazir-i-Amniya Shu-ja-ud-Daula .’ 5 

It is just possible too that the coupling in the Afghan Note of the ‘ political 
activities of the British authorities in India ’, with the ‘ cold treatment of tlie* 
British Minister at Kabul ’ may reflect the inveterate objection of the Afghan 
Government to the participation of the Government of India in the direction 
of British policy vis a vis Afghanistan. This . attitude was openly declared 
during the Kabul negotiations of’ 1921, 6 and it is clear from the remarks of S. 
Mahmud Tarzi, reported in Sir F. Humphrys’ despatch 15 of February 2, 1927,' r 
that it survives unmodified : — 

‘ It was only a few years since Afghanistan had become independent of the control 
ef the Government of India, and the despatch of Afghan youths to India for training, 
would suggest that his country was still in tutelage.’ 

To the Afghan mind the appointment of a British Minister at Kabul from 
the Indian Political Department, and his repeated visits to India as the guest 
of the Viceroy might conceivably suggest that Afghanistan is still under the- 
thinly disguised tutelage of India. 

But at present these are only conjectures, on which more light may be 
thrown before- long,. 

The protest against * the forward policy of the Government of India r 
seems to be merely an expression of the old Afghan fears as to the thinning of 
the ‘ prickly hedge ’, 8 which had been emphasised in an article published in the 
4 Aman-i- Afghan ’ of May 5,. 1926 : — 

* We have never endured" patiently the interference of the British with tribal' matters, 
and our opinion regarding such interference has not been lately formed, but dates from the 
time when Mr. Udny was Commissioner at Peshawar.’ 

IF. O. tel. 49 (•31-7-1927), (A. S. XXII, 57). (For full text see A. S. XXII, 95). 

2 Kabul tel. 94 (30-7-1927). {ibid, 56). 

■ 3 (A. S. XXI, 164). 

4 Tel. 70 (8-8-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XXII, 77-A.). 

5 Final Report (9-1-1922) (para. 10b 

«Para. 182. 

7 (A. S. XXI, 76). 

«Para. 462. 
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The article went on to give ten illustrations of the 4 forward policy ’ on the 
Indian Frontier, and stated that these measures were preliminary to taxation 
and disarmament. From the Foreign Minister’s statement of July 1926 1 it 
wouJd appear either that these fears had been revived hy some incident sub- 
sequent to that date, or else that, although abandoned by S. Mahmud Tarzi, they 
had continued to be entertained by >3 r Ghulam Sjddiq and his party. 

British policy in Swat is, given a prominent place among the grounds of 
objection stated in the Afghan note, buf the agreement with the Wall was con- 
cluded in 1925, and therefore, as suggested by the Chief Commissioner, the 
present protest against it was possibly inspired from other sources, s,ucli as the 
Nawabs of Dir and Amb. 2 The consolidation of the AVali’s position and his 
loyal observance of his engagements to the Government of India constitute a 
serious obstacle to the success of any Bolshevik activities north of the Kabul 
riyer, and since 4 evidence of Russian tutoring ’ 3 in regard to the Note is avail- 
able, the inspiration may in this particular have been Russian. 

The visits to the Frontier of the Commander-in-Chief, Viceroy, and Sec- 
retary of State for Air were also mentioned and were probably more real causes 
of alarm- 4 A letter alleged to have been written to the Amir in November 1926 
hy IJusa Khan, whether it was genuine or not, showed the significance which 
is popularly attached to such visits, and, if it actually reached the Amir, might 
have revived his former apprehensions, as to his loss of influence in Waziristan : — 

£ Since the Viceroy lias come to Waziristan it is clear that this country belongs to the 
British Government, although you told me you had not given it to the Sirkar.’ 5 

put on the whole the gravity of the protest appears to be out of all pro- 
portion tp jts discoverable causes, and it seems reasonable fo suppose that in 
making it the Afghan Government had their eyes on negotiations for the next 
Treaty, and were registering targets for a future offensive, rather than opening 
the offensive itself ; — 

‘ The references read not so much as protects against what we are doing, as threats of 
what Afghans will do unless w ( e copie to terms over a new and more generous Treaty of 
friendship. ’9 

The Afghan Minister in London reminded the Foreign Office on the subject 
on July 26, 7 and the substance of the note was recapitulated by the Afghan 
Foreign Minister pt an interview with Mr. Gould on August 13. s 

329. Anglo- Afghan relations in Afghanistan itself. 

Afghan difficulties with Foreign Powers. — Relations between the British 
and Afghan governments during the period under review were not confined 
to those arising either from the Khost ' Rebellion, or from events on the Indo- 
Afghan frontier. British interests were also gravely, if less directly, concerned 
in various developments which had tlieir origin in the Amir’s dealings with 
other countries, such as the Piparnp 0 and the Saner cases, 10 and the menace of 
Russian penetration, 11 which are discussed in detail elsewhere. In all these 
matters, the British Minister played an important part, exercising a moderating 
influence upon the Afghan Government, and while supporting the legitimate 
rights of foreigners in 'Afghanistan, combating the propensity of the Amir to 
endanger the peace of the country, or the stability of his own position, by action 
dictated merely by impatience of personal pique.' 

While due allowance must be made for the Amir’s insincerity and histrionic 
ability, there is evident throughout tlje period a growing tendency on his jjart 
to consult Sir F. Humphrys on questions of foreign policy, and thus to fulfill 
the hope entertained by the Government of India as long before as July 1919 — 

4 If we regaip confidence of Afghanistan and get them to turn voluntarily to us in 
their difficulties, we shall have secured more than we can do by any scrap of paper . n2 

a Para. 323- 

?Ex. .letter 1304 (§1-6-1927), from K-W. F., tp Q. of I. (A- S. XXII, 7). 

3 Tel. 1221 (9-6-1927), from Viceroy, to S.'of S. (A. S. XXI, 279). 

4 See Appx. tp M. A. Kabul Diary 36, 1927 where the question is discussed. 

®Memo. M. 7 (6-11-1926), from P. A. S. Waz., to Ees. Waz. (A. S. XX, 287). 

•Tel. 1221 (9-6-1927), from Viceroy, tp S. of S. (A. S. XXI, 279). 

7 (A. S. XXII, 106). 

8 Kabul tel. 104 (15-8-1927) (A. S. XXII, 100). 

®Para. 341. 

U?Para. 349. 

3 *Para. 351. 

Jf-Tel» 1014 (10-7-1919), from Viceroy tp S. of S. (pro? s - Sept. 1919, 16). 
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But it was hardly to be expected that such a result could be brought about 
without arousing the resentment of the Amir’s advisers ; and this resentment 
was clearly shown in regard to the Minister’s action in the Piparno case : — 

‘ Mahmud Tarzi then turned suddenly on me and remarked 4 4 It was you who 

compelled the -Amir to settle the Piparno ease 

4 The Minister (Shuja-ud-Daula) went on to complain that His Majesty’s Minister 
had interfered in the case where an Italian subject had murdered an Afghan. This inter- 
ference, in a matter which concerned only Afghanistan and the Italian Government, was also 
felt to have been unfriendly .’ 2 

330. Afghans attend the Delhi Manoeuvres. — In January 1925 an invitation 
was sent by the Commander-in- Chief .in India to the Afghan War Minister for 
a party of Afghan officers to attend the Delhi manoeuvres. The invitation was 
accepted. The Afghan officers were accompanied by the Military Attache, 
Kabul, and were 1 much impressed with the courtesy and kindness shown to 
them by the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, as well as by the visible signs of 
strength and stability which they witnessed in India ’. 3 

331. Burning of the Legation Quarters.- — The serai occupied by the British 
Legation was destroyed by fire on the night of December 22, 1926. Valuable help 
was rendered by the Governor of Kabul, the Italian Minister, and Baron von 
Kaltonbom Staehau. 4 

332. Afghan internal affairs. 

Ministerial appointments. — In April 1924 some important changes in minis- 
terial appointments were announced. S. Nadir Khan was to be Minister at 
Paris relieving S. Mahmud Tarzi, who was to return to his old appointment of 
Foreign Minister. S. Shuja-ud-Daula was to succeed Abdul Hadi as Minister 
in London. S. Muhammad Wali was appointed Minister for War, and S. Slier 
Ahmad Khan placed in charge of the Foreign Office pending the arrival of S. 
Mahmud Tarzi. S. Shah Wali, brother of S. Nadir Khan, 4 resigned ’ his mili- 
tary command and became Aide-de-camp to the Amir, and S. Shah Mahmud, 
another brother, was recalled from the Northern Command to become head of 
the Kabul Military School. 

As S. Muha mm ad Hashim had already taken over his duties as Minister 
at Moscow it seemed as if the Amir was taking precautions in regard to all the 
Sultan Muhammad Khels, either removing them from the country or keeping 
them in unimportant posts under his own eye* 

The departure of S. Nadir Khan was a distinct advantage to the 
administration of the Indian Frontier, 6 and a natural development from the 
transfer of the Frontier department in November 1923 from his hands to those 
of S. Muhammad Wali. 7 Some hint of the Amir’s suspicions of him was 
given in remarks made by him to the British Representative before his depar- 
ture. 8 In July 1925, however, S. Shah Mahmud was appointed Governor of the 
Eastern Province.® 

In August 1925 S. Mahmud Tarzi tendered his resignation as Foreign 
Minister, and although it was not accepted by the Amir, retired almost entirely 
into private life. 10 He continued however to hold the appointment, and in July 
1926 the Minister described him as ‘ rather difficult of access.’ 11 

On January 7, 1927 he left for Paris and S. Ghulam Sadiq was appointed 
to officiate as Foreign Minister during his absence A 2 

Reasons of health were given for S. Mahmud Tarzi’s visit to Europe, but 
It is believed that he was also required to ascertain the attitude of S. Nadir 
Khan and the rest of the Sultan Muhammad Khel, and if possible to conciliate 


i-Kabid despatch^ (31-10-1925) (A. S. XIX, 79). 

2 (A. S. XXII, 2). 

sjvabul despatch 12 (14-2-1925) (A. S. XVII, 160). 

4 Kabul despatch 10 (314-1927). 

6 Kabul tel. 97 (29-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, 146). „ w n 

Tel. 873 (2-5-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XIV, 169) and Kabul despatch 84 
1924) (A. S. XV, 142). 

6 Tel. 1129 ( 7-7-1924), from G h of I., to Waz. (A. S. XV, 132). 

7 Para. 281. 


SKabul memo. 442 (12-7-1924) (A. S. XV, 157). 
*Kabul diary, (17-7-1925). 

n>Kabul despatch 102 (14-12-1925) (A. S. XIX, 145). 
uKabul despatch 143 (26-7-1926) (A. S. XX, 143). 
12 Kabul teL 9 (21-1-1927) (A. S. XXI, 41). 
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them. This family is understood to have a grievance owing to the failure of the 
Amir to betroth his sister, Nur-us-Siraj, to S. Muhammad Hashim as had been 
arranged. 1 

In August 1926 S. Nadir Khan was reported to be seriously ill. He 
was granted a year’s leave in Europe, and was joined by his brother, S. 
Muhammad Hashim. 2 The latter’s place, as Minister at Moscow, was filled 
by Mirza Muhammad Khan who had been the first Afghan Minister to Russia, 
and subsequently President of the Afghan delegation for the settlement of the 
Urtatagai dispute. 3 Ghulam Nabi Khan, who had also been Minister at Moscow, 
was appointed Minister at Paris in relief of S. Nadir Khan. 

In September 1926 S. Shah Wali left Kabul to look after his brother S. 
Nadir Khan in Europe. 4 

333. Tours by the Amir. — As soon as he was free from the pre-occupation 
of the Khost rebellion the Amir showed signs of a desire to move about the 
country more freely than he had in the past, and to see things for himself. 

On March 19, 1925 he left for Jalalabad and returned on April 2. The 
visit was, made the occasion for distributing rewards to tribesmen who had 
assisted him during the recent rebellion, and for showing special favour to the 
Hindustani fanatics who had also- sent contingents. 5 On October 10 he went 
to Kandahar with the Ulya Hazrat, for his first visit, arriving there on the 
12th, and returning to Kabul on November 17. During bis absence the War 
Minister S. Muhammad Wali was in charge at Kabul where 4 the machinery of 
Government. was practically at a standstill. 6 

At Kandahar the Amir carried out a careful inspection of the public offices, 
as a result of which 4 few departments escaped without blame, and only one 
emerged with complete success.’? 

He paid another visit to Jalalabad from April 25 to June 8, 1926, occupying 
himself with a 4 thorough overhaul of the Government offices ’ and an investiga- 
tion of the dispute between the Safis and Tajiks of the Kqnar Valley. 3 

On November 7 he again visited Kandahar, taking with him the Foreign. 
Minister, but was reported to have transacted little official business, and re- 
turned to Kabul on November 2Q. 


In January and March 1927 tjio Amir paid visits to Jalalabad, and on April 
9 proceeded to Bamian en route for Mazar-i-Sharif, S. Muhammad Wali as 
before acting for him during his absence. The object of this tour was stated by 
him to the British Minister to he 4 to check Bolshevik separatist propaganda. ’® 

He returned to Kabul on June 13. 

At the end of July he visited Gardez, where his attitude towards British 
tribesmen was st odiously correct, and went on to Ali Khel on August 4. There 
the J ajis presented a petition, on the strength of their proved loyalty, for ex- 
emption from conscription and compulsory education. This is reported to have 
displeased the Amir, who cancelled the remainder of his visit, and went back 
to Ohakmanni. He returned to Kabul on August 7. 10 

The Amir had now visited all the main divisions of his kingdom except 
Herat, where he announced his intention of going before the end of 1927. 11 He 
seems however to have changed his mind almost immediately, tor, on September 
21, the Foreign Minister informed Mr. Gould that the Amir proposed to make 
an official visit to Europe of five or six months duration, commencing from the 
beginning of December when he would leave Kabul. 13 

On September 22, the Afghan Minister in London communicated a note to 
this effect to the Foreign Office. 13 


iDiary M. A. Kabul 4 (12-2-1927) . 

2 Kabul tel. 109 (20-8-1926) (A. S. XX, 170). 
s Kabul despatch 111 (29-10-1926) (ibid, 279). 

4 Kabul tel. 120 (14-9-1926) (ibid, 198). 

5 Kabul despatch 34 (21-6-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 80). 
e Kabul despatch- 102 (14-12-25) (A. S. XIX, 145). 

7 Kabul despatch 11 (1-2-1926) (ibid, 218). 

SKabul despatch 56 (26-7-192 6) (A. S. XX, 143), 

®Kabul tel. 30 (23-2-1927) (A. S. XXI, 79), 

10 Tel. 320 (8-9-1927), from N.-W. K, to Gr. of I. (A. g. XXII, 75). 
11 Kabul tel. 106 (31-8-1927) (ibid, 125). • 

EKabul tel. 109 (21-9-1927) (ibid, 149). 
p. tel. (23-9-1927) (ibid, 148). 
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The possibilities of such a tour both for good and evil are evident. Its 
educative value, if only as a corrective of tendencies to megalomania will be 
•considerable ; but there is also the danger that the Amir will be stimulated by 
what he sees in Europe to accelerate beyond a safe limit of speed his present 
schemes for material progress and social reform. His experiences might for 
instance lead him to press, for the introduction of railways in Afghanistan, 
without due regard for financial and political considerations, or to effect the 
-emancipation of women in the teeth of public opposition. The importance of 
the latter question as a factor in the outbreak of the Khost rebellion has already 
been noticed. 1 

The admiration of Western civilisation shown by Amir Habibullah after his 
visit to India went far to alienate his subjects 2 ; and the possibility that history 
may now repeat itself in an aggravated form cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Habibullah was a far less impetuous and determined character than Amanullah, 
and the 4 whips ’ of the father may become ‘ scorpions ’ in the case of the 
son. 

There is also of course the possibility of developments in Afghanistan itself 
during the Amir’s absence. In this connection the Government of India re- 
marked : — 

* Amanullah ’s decision, which is unprecedented, speaks volumes for his confidence in 
the stability of the international situation and also of his personal position. We trust that 
his confidence in the latter is not misplaced .’ 8 

334. The Amir assumes the title of ‘ King \ — In June 1926 the British Lega- 
tion at Kabul was informed that the Amir would in future be styled ‘ Padshah 
and an announcement by the Afghan Legation in London was published in the 
Times, of June 10 to the effect that he would be known as t His Majesty the King 
of Afghanistan ’. 

Recognition of the new title was accorded by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 4 

The prospects of the principal members of the Afghan Royal family were 
discussed in a despatch by Sir F. Humphrys 1 , who considered that the most likely 
candidates for succession to the throne, after the death of the present Sovereign 
were : — 

Sardar Tnayatullah Khan (elder half-brother, aged 38)-. 

Sardar Obeidullah Khan (younger full-brother, aged 13). 

Sardar Asadullah Khan (younger half-brother, aged 1-5), 

Sardar Azizufiah Khan (first cousin, aged 33), 

Prince Rahmatullah Jan (son, aged 5). 

The last of these was considered to be the * most likely candidate of all, if 
he survives to maturity.’ 5 

335. General Administration. — The deterioration caused by the Khost 
rebellion in the administration of the country has already been mentioned, and 
-even when peace had been restored any improvements brought about the Amir’s 
tours and personal inspections appear to have been spasmodic and transient. 

In July 1925 the Minister wrote : — 

‘ While essential services are being starved both of money and proper super- 

vision, large sums are being expended upon the purchase of aeroplanes and motor lorries, 
which, in the absence of suitable arrangements for housing and repair, rapidly becume un- 
serviceable At every turn he {i.e., the Amir), is confronted with the bigoted' 

fanaticism of the priests, the incompetence and venality of his officials, and lack of 
-money ; ,ft 

and six mouths later : — 

* Peculation among public officials appears to be definitely on the increase, and it is 
to be feared that the standard is set by thosei in the highest position. Sardar Kabir Jan, 
the Amir’s youngest brother, who is Director of the Medical Department, retains for his 
own use by far the greater part of the money voted annually for the alleviation of the 

sick Mir Muhammad Hashim, an admittedly able Finance Minister, sees to 

it that a just portion of .the country’s revenues trickles from the public purse into his own. 
In every contract that is given for Government supplies or Public Works, a percentage is 

1 Para. 302. — 

2 Para. 20. 

3Tel. 1970 (24-9-1927) from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. XXII. 147). 

4 Appx. IV, paras. 729 and 730. 

5 Kabul despatch 75 (6-9-1926) (A. S. XX. 195). 

(The geneological tree enclosed with this despatch is given in Appendix V). 

6 Kabul despatch 56 (17-7-1925). 
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tmbltfshingly added aS the perquisite of the two or three officials concerned. Even the 1 
‘ J tt ill ad-i-Mashr iqi the semi-official newspaper of Jalalabad, is preaching vehemently 

against the growing corruption of public life -- The depleted treasury 

continues to give anxiety to the Afghan Government.’ 1 

A large increase in Customs receipts for the year was however reported, 
owing', it was said, to the energy of a new Customs official. 

In October 1926 the picture was much the same. Disturbances were reported 
in Mohmand country, the Kunar Valley, and the Koh Daman. 

In May 1927 a demand for the surrender by the Gurbaz of an absconding 
treasurer was resisted, and led to the flight of some of the tribe across the 
Durand Line-. Action was taken by the British frontier authorities to prevent 
them committing further mischief, and most of them returned to Afghanistan 
in June, but without apparently making submission to the Afghan Govern- 
ment. 2 

‘ In all the Afghan districts lying at a distance from cantonments, the administration 
is, so slack that it is only when crimes of violence have reached proportions which attract 
the notice of the King that any steps are taken to interfere with the criminals. A descent 
is then made on the offending district by a specially selected official with a large backing 
of troops, and such drastic punishments are meted out that order is restored for a period 
•which usually lasts about two years. On the Kandahar side a distinct improve- 

ment in the administration is reported since the drastic overhaul undertaken by the King 
last year Corruption in administration has reached the most scandalous pro- 

portions, and, in spite of the King’s personal endeavours, seems definitely on the. increase. 

Education continues to he managed in the most haphazard fashion. Three 

secondary schools are maintained in Kabul under German, French, and Indian supervi- 
sion, respectively Languages, such as Hindustani and English, which possess 

a real commercial value in South-Eastern Afghanistan, are. almost totally excluded from 
the curriculum of the Afghan school. The reason is probably to be found in the absurd 
prejudice that still exists against anything which suggests the old dependence on India. 

Judicial reform, though recognised by the King as essential, evokes little 

enthusiasm, even among the most progressive members of the Government. The Afghan 
codes of law and procedure are quite unintelligible, and in many respects are repugnant 

to modern ideas of decency and justice The position of the King is still insecure. 

I regard him as one of the few really patriotic Afghans I have met, and his intelligence 
and breadth of view are remarkable in a man who has never been outside Afghanistan. 
He is a tireless worker and abstemious in his habits, and is a genuine enthusiast for progress 
on modern lines. But in the general opinion of his countrymen, he has failed to make 
good, and his unpopularity is definitely increasing. The economies which he has practised 
on his Sardars, the Mullahs, and the Army were bound to be' resented. On the. other 
hand, taxation has been raised to pay for such extravagant hobbies as the new capital at 
Dar-ul-Aman and the maintenance of Legations and students in Europe. The cost of 

living in the capital shows an alarming tendency to rise The King is probably 

the only man in Afghanistan to-day who is able by his personality and influence to keep 
the country from disintegration.’ 3 

If this estimate of the state of Afghanistan was correct when it was 
written — and there is no evidence to show that it was not— the decision of the 
Amir, less than a year later, to make a protracted tour in Europe is all the more 
• surprising. 

336. Finance. — There is very little information available as to the State 
f Budget, which was first presented to the Council, and then quite possibly in a 
fictitious form, in October 1922. 4 

Some details of doubtful authenticity were obtained regarding the budget 
for 1923-24 S & 


Revenue. 
Rs. Kabuli. 
30 millions. 


Expenditure. 

Rs. Kabuli. 


Ministry of “War 
Ministry of Education 
Ministrv of Foreign Affairs 
Other Ministries 

f 

Total 


10 millions. 
7 millions. 

6 millions. 

7 millions. 


30 millions. 5 


1 Kahiii despatch 11 (1-2-1926) (A. S. XIX. 218). 

^Letter 1398 (2-7-1927) from N.-W. F. to G. of T. (A. S. XXII. 27). 

3 Kabul despatch 104 (21-10-1926) (A. S XX. 272). 

. ' 4 I>iary of M. A., Kabul, 1922, 31 (7). 

*(F. 432-E, 1922, n. p. 9.) 
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In October 1926, Sir F. Humphrys wrote ; — 

‘ It is impossible to obtain accurate figures regarding tire Afghan budget, which is a 
fealously kept secret for reasons of policy. It has been remarked in previous reviews 
that the expenses of the Khost rebellion were so heavy that the balances which had 
accumulated since King Amanuliah ’s accession were completely exhausted, and the reserve- 
treasury seriously depleted. This reserve is believed to have decreased to approximately 
£6,000,000 and is kept, under the personal supervision of the King, in a strong-room in the 
Arq at Kabul. The annual revenue is estimated roughly at £5,000,000 and expenditure 
1'or the past year at £4,750,000. Afghanistan enjoys the unique distinction of having no 
National Debt, internal or external, on the other hand, she possesses no credit; and it is 
difficult to see how loans could be raised in the open market for the construction of major 
works of public utility, such as canals or railways.’ 1 

Although the financial position disclosed in this report is a dangerously 
weak one from the European standpoint, due allowance must be made for the 
Tact that such weakness has a less marked reaction on the primitive economics 
of Afghanistan than it would have on the more complex and sensitive system 
of credit which obtains in western countries. 

Frequently in the Mussoorie and Kabul negotiations the impending 
bankruptcy of Afghanistan and the consequent 4 money hunger ’ of the Amir 
appear to have been regarded as the decisive factor in his foreign policy, which 
would force him to accept a subsidy, either from Russia or G-reat Britain. 

Such a view seems hardly to accord with the known facts. Amir Habibullah 
financed himself for many years without drawing his British subsidy in full ; 
and Amanuliah, with his Russian subsidy constantly in arrears, has somehow 
managed to survive a brief war with India, and a very expensive rebellion in 
his own country, while maintaining a no more inefficient administration than that 
of his father, and in addition embarking on costly schemes of education and 
diplomatic ^presentation in foreign countries. 

Consequently it a'ppears that financial assistance is required by the Amir, 
not so much for the maintenance of his present position as for the development 
of bis country on modern lines. His 4 money hunger ’ may be admitted ; but 
the appetite seems to be largely artificial, and its satisfaction scarcely a neces- 
sity of existence. 

As an illustration of the fact that money is not always the primary considera- 
tion with the Amir may be noted bis insistence on paying £15,000 for Russian 
aeroplanes which he could, it is believed, have had for nothing.- 2 

337. The Army. — As technical information on this subject is available in 
the military reports, it is not necessary to do more here than to indicate the gen- 
eral condition of the Afghan Army and the attitude of the Amir towards it. 

The Army was perhaps the only section of the Afghan people with whom. 
Amir Habibullah was popular at his death. As has been mentioned, . it rose 
against Nasnillah largely on account of his omission to take action against the 
murderers of Habibullah, and -was won over by Amir Amanuliah with the offer 
of a generous rate of pay. 3 Whether payment was ever made at this rate seems 
uncertain, lml the information received by Sir H. Dobbs at Kabul in April 1921 
gave a vivid picture of the Afghan recruit at that time : — 

‘ He said all those recently recruited were determined to desert and run away either 
to India, Persia, or Russia. They only receive at present, in addition to a scanty ration 
of bread and rice, four Kabuli rupees (three Indian rupees a month) ; and of this half 
as cut for the cost of their uniform. (The nominal pay is Rs. 14 ; but the rations are 
eharged against this). So they have nothing to buy tobacco with, or to send to their 
families. Underfed and despondent they are being drilled and dragooned more and 
more by Jemal Pasha and his Turkish officers. 4 

In December 1922 a note on a visit to Kandahar says : — 

‘ The Kandahar cavalry were not impressive. They had to supply their own horses 
and feed themselves, they said, on 26 Kabuli rupees a month. At any pace faster than a 
trot they lost their rifles and broke their reins. When censured by his Commander for 
unpunctual attendance, a defaulter invariably argued the point. The whole escort took 
part in the resulting discussion, which usually ended in mutual abuse.’ 5 


3 Kabul despatch 104 (21-10-1926) (A. S. XX, 272). 

2 Para. 41S. 

8 Para 31. 

4 D.-0. letter (19-4-1921), from Sir H. Dobbs, to Viceroy (A. S. V, n. p. 63). 

B Kabul despatch 2 (6-1-1923). 
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Bv ■> lie outbreak of the Kh'dst rebellion (March 1924) 1 the Army had been 1 
Ruthlessly cat down,’ 1 and the system of conscription by which it was recruited 1 
worked unfairly, and was most -unpopular. 2 At the height of the rebellion it was' 
remarked : — 

* In the Afghan Army of perhaps 10,000 men, only the old long service troops appear 

/to possess any lighting value, while the loyalty of even these is not above suspicion 

The remainder of the Government troops consist, so far as is known, of the rawest conscripts, 
lacking both In morale, and in knowledge of their weapons.’ 3 

In August the 1 unheard of rate of Rs. SO a month ’ was offered to attract 
recruits, 4 but was probably largely illusory : — 

i Nor could the insurrection have become the real menace it undoubtedly has been, 
if the Afghan Army had not been reduced far below the margin of safety, and its interests 
neglected. The Afghan soldier is miserably housed, badly paid, 5 and treated as a menial 
servant, even by the clerks in the Government offices. His military training is utterly 
inadequate, while the state of the medical organisation in the field beggars description. 

At the close of the rebellion Sir F. Humphrys wrote: — 

* The Afghan Army has been totally discredited by its failure to make any headway 

against ill-armed and badly-led tribesmen The staff and the senior 

regimental officers are at present mainly recruited from among the young Afghans who 
have received a smattering of modern military education, either in Europe or in the Military 
College recently established in Kabul. They are wholly lacking in experience, and are not 
even remarkable for professional keenness, while the junior officers, who are for the most 
part mueh older soldiers, are not unnaturally discontented at being superseded. 7 

In July 1925 it was reported that 

* Since the number of troops in Kandahar is barely sufficient for routine garrison 
duties, the General Officer Commanding is unable to spare detachments for dealing with 
disturbances ’. 8 

Major Dodd’s report on his tour from Kabul to Meshed in April 1927 
suggests that little or no improvement in discipline has been effected, at any 
rate so far as troops outside headquarters are concerned. 

338. The attitude of the A mir towards Army Reform. — Obvious as it is to 
any observer that * the army needs entire reorganisation ’®, the Amir appears, 
until recently at least, to have been apathetic on the subject. The reason for 
this attitude may perhaps be found in his conviction that the age is one * of the 
pen not of the sword and in his curious belief that it is diplomatic relations 
-with foreign countries, rather than his own military strength, which will protect 
’him from external aggression. 10 

Consequently while the Army has to be cajoled and petted in times of actual 
clanger, expenditure upon it in times of peace seems to be regarded as waste of 
money. It is true that young Afghans have been sent abroad for military train- 
ing, but until lately the object in these instances seems to have been as much the 
acquisition of a European veneer as of military efficiency. There have been 
many projects for Army reform. Jemal Pasha was actually allowed to begin 
work, but soon after he left Kabul'his scheme was abandoned. Fakhri Pasha’s 
instructors could do little or nothing 11 ; the German officers merely translated 
text books ; 12 while the French military mission, 13 and the Italian proposals, 
appear to have existed only on paper. It was not until January 1927 that any 
serious effort seems to have been made to tackle the problem of training. But 
then with the arrival of Ismail Hakki Bey ’s Mission, 14 and the establishment of 
an artillery school at Bagrami 15 , a useful beginning was made, and in August 
1927 t he British Military Attache reported a distinct improvement in the Kabul 

iKabul despatch 52 (17-4-1924). 
aParas. 281, 302. 

“Kabul despatch '84 (3-7-1924). 

/Kabul despatch 124 (2-10-1924). 

*For the pay of the Afghan 1 Army in 1926, see Diary M, A., Kabul, 18-6-1926. 

“Kabul despatch 124 (2-10-1924). 

7 Kabul despatch 12 (15-2-1925). 

8 Kabul despatch 56 (17-7-1925). 

9 Kabul despatch (15-2-1925). 

10 Para. 28l. 

11 Para. 273. 

12 Para. 344. 

”Para. 270. 
l4 Para. 357, 
lB Para. 344. 
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infantry. The recent despatch of military students to Turkey, and of aviation 
pupils to Russia and Prance 1 may prove more productive of results than similar 
projects in the past. 

339. The Press. — With the appointment of a professional journalist in the 
person of S. Mahmud Tarzi as Foreign Minister, 2 a great stimulus was given to 
the Afghan Press, which came to demand attention as expressing not public 
opinon — lor this can scarcely be said to exist — but the views, real or professed, 
of the Afghan Government. For it seems clear that the Press in Afghanistan 
has always been more or less controlled by the State, and there is reason to 
believe that the salary of the Editor of the 4 Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ’ at any rate, is 
paid from State revenues. 3 The newspapers are : — 

‘ Amani-i- Afghan ’ (Kabul). 

4 Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ’ (JJalalabad). 

* Afghan ’ (Kabul). 

* Ishah-un-Naswan ’ (Kabul, a ladies paper). 

4 Majmu’-FAskari ’ (Kabul, a military paper). 

4 Tulu-i-Afghan 1 (Kandahar). 

4 Ittifaq-i-Islam ’ (Herat). 

4 Mali ’ (Khanabad). 

* Ittihad-i-Islam ’ (Mazar-i-Sharif). 

Of these the first two are the most important. 

In addition there is the fanatical 4 Almujahid ,4 at present defunct, published 
in Chamarkand, which, although not an Afghan paper, Is believed to have been 
subsidised from Afghan and Bolshevik sources. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Foreign Legations in^ Kabul, the tone 
of the Press led to official representations by both the Russian and British 
representatives. The dementi of July 29, 1922 was certainly made in compli- 
ance with a Russian demand ; 5 * and the removal of the Editor of the 4 Ittihad-i- 
Masliriqi ’ from his post in 1923 was due to similar action by the British 
Minister.® 

Informal protests have subsequently been made from time to time as parti- 
cularly hostile articles appeared ; 7 but the Government of India have noted the 
necessity of keeping in view the embarrassment which might be caused by 
counter demands from the Afghan Government. 8 * In September 1925 a formal 
protest was made by the Afghan Minister in London regarding a certain cartoon 
in the 4 Star \ and the Editor published an apologetic explanation. 8 

In July 1925, Sir F. Humphrys reported : — 

4 The Afghan Press has now been placed under legal control by the promulgation of .a 
Press Act, of which the following are the more important provisions. No person, other 
than an Afghan subject, is permitted to publish or edit a newspaper or periodical. The 
formal permission of the Home Ministry must be obtained, before a newspaper is published, 
and any change of proprietor or editor requires previous Government .sanction. Penalties 
are provided, for articles containing attacks upon the Royal Family, Foreign Legations, 
and Government officials. The law indeed,, if effectively administered, leaves very little 
freedom for the Press .’ 10 

Afghan relations with other countries. 1 ! 

340. ' Trance.. — In 1924 S. Nadir Khan, as already noticed, replaced S. 
Mahmud Tarzi as Minister at Paris. In view of the slight connection which 
France really has with Afghanistan, the status of those selected as Afghan 


3 Diary M. A, Kabul (24-9-1927, 2). 
aPara. 20 (7). 
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Ministers to France is noticeable. Consequently the fact that the French Lega- 
tion at Kabul was left for nine months in charge of M. Cassin, a Junior Secretary, 
was resented by the Afghan Government. 1 

By June 1924 the French Legation had obtained permission, after a pro- 
longed struggle with the Afghan Foreign Office, for the erection of a wireless 
receiving set outside the limits of the Legation, and communication with Paris 
was established. 

In May M. Haekin, a French archaeologist, arrived, and after a month’s stay 
in Kabul left to join M. Foucher at Balkh. 2 

The French educational mission was reported in July 1924 to be dissatisfied 
with its treatment by the Afghan Government, and official representations on 
the subject were made by the Minister. 

In Serjtember and October Captain Bertrand the French Military Attache, 
Kabul and Tehran, made the journey from Chaman to Tehran in a Citroen cater- 
pillar car, reaching Meshed after eleven and a half days’ actual travelling from 
Chaman. 

In August 1925, M. Foucher, the archaeologist, returned to Kabul from 
Balkh, and characterised the results of his excavations as ‘ most disappointing/ 
He then left Afghanistan on a year’s leave, and was succeeded by M. Barthoux, 
who declared his intention of abandoning Balkh for Bagram. 3 

In December 1925, Nadir Khan, Afghan Minister at Paris, approached a 
French banker, M. de Gunzburg, * with a view to the formation of a French 
syndicate for the exploitation of mines, railways, etc., in Afghanistan ’. M. de 
Gunzburg proposed ‘ British participation of at least 50 per cent.’ in the 
scheme. 4 The British Minister at Kabul considered the prospects of financial 
success too doubtful for British capital to be risked, but recommended, in view 
of ‘ danger of Russians occupying empty field ’, that the syndicate should be 
assured of British goodwill. 5 * 7 The Government of India agreed with this 
view/ 

In March 1926, however, it was reported from Paris that the de Gunzburg 
bank was about to be ‘ dissolved ’/ 

In September 1926, S. Nadir Khan, w T ho was Afghan Minister in Paris and 
had fallen ill, was succeeded by Ghulam Nabi. 8 * 

At the same time .the appointment of M. Feit, the French Consul General 
at Tangier, as Minister at Kabul was announced.® He reached Kabul on 
December 30, 1926. 10 

In March 1927, M. Vimar, the representative of a French electrical firm, was 
stated to have secured a contract for the erection of wireless stations in Afghan- 
istan, at a figure which suggested second hand or inferior plant. 11 

In May sixteen Afghan students were reported to have been selected for 
instruction in aviation in France. 12 

341. Italy. — The Italian engineers were soon outstripped in Afghan favour 
by the Germans,, and the doctors soon after their arrival began to evince the 
* spirit of disappointment and discontent ’ shown by the rest of their fellow 
countrymen. At the head of the medical mission was Professor Regnoli who, 
being a gynaecologist of advanced years, was during the rebellion characteristi- 
cally put in charge of military casualties at Bagrami, six miles, from Kabul, a 
distance which he was required to cover on foot twice a day. 

On July 27, 1924 one of the engineers, Piparno by name, shot dead an Afghan 
policeman, who had been ordered to arrest him, after he had refused to obey 
a‘ summons from the Police Commandant of Kabul. The case in its bearing on 
the legal position of foreigners in Afghanistan is discussed elsewhere. At the.- 


I Kabul despatch 111 (20-10-1926) (A. S. XX, 279). 

2 K«il»ul despatch 84 (3-7-1924) (A. S. XV, 142). 
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time it caused dangerous excitement among the Fascists of the Italian colony, 
■whom S. Toni was quite unable to control. 1 At the end of August Piparno was 
reported to have been condemned to death by the highest court. 2 

In J anuary 1925 the case ‘ was settled in accordance with Muhammadan law 
of retribution, when Piparno was handed over to heirs of deceased, who par- 
doned him on receipt as blood money of a substantial sum. ’ 3 

■The Amir however was apparently afraid to release him in the face of 
hostile public opinion, and he was sent back to jail until the rights of the State, 
as distinguished from those of the relations of the murdered man, were vindi- 
cated. In March however Piparno was allowed to escape, 4 but losing his nerve 
handed himself up to the Afghan guardsi on the Oxus frontier. 5 

On May 30, he was ‘ secretly retried, sentenced, and hanged in Kabul ’. 6 

The Italian Minister in Kabul at this time was Dr. Cavicchioni, who had 
taken up his duties a few months previously. 

As a result of this grave miscarriage of justice the Italian Government 
presented to the Afghan Minister at Rome demands for — 

* (1) public manifestation of regret, including visit to Italian Legation of Afghan 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and salute, by company of Afghan troops with 
hag, to Italian flag, 

(2) return of blood money, 

(3) indemnity to Indian Government of £7,000, half of which shall be devoted to 

beneficent works in Italy, and half paid to Piparno ’s family. 

Note also been presented by Italian Government to His Majesty’s Government, refer- 
ring to a proposal said to have been made by British, French, and German Legations at 
Kabul to make a collective demarche at Kabul in order that guarantee as to the position 

of foreigners in Afghanistan may be obtained They stipulate that first and 

foremost the basis of the proposed general demarche will be a satisfactory settlement of 
' Piparno ’s case V 7 

On June 18, the British Minister telegraphed : — 

‘ Regarding Ilahan note in Piparno case presented at Rome, I strongly deprecate aSvSo- 

ciation of His Majesty’s Government in demands which have been formulated 

without the concurrence of His Majesty’s Government, and which are I believe impossible 
of ful film ent as they stand. ’ s 

At the same time the Government of India pointed out the probable conse- 
quences of such association : — 

* Such a note if presented would probably provoke a storm of anti-European feeling, 
sedulously fomented by Russia, with Persia and Turkey almost certain standing out against 
us. Its rejection by Afghan Government would necessitate the withdrawal of the Italian 
Legation, and the withdrawal certainly of our personnel other than Legation and Consular 

personnel, and in the last resort of the Legation and Consulates themselves 

Consequences to ourselves would be of the gravest, for if they developed to the worst, Russia 
would be left in hardly disputed predominance in Afghanistan.’ 9 

Idle British Minister’s views were as follows : — 

‘ I have now received .... text of demands in Italian Note. Although first demand differs 
from version as telegraphed by Reuter, there is, in my opinion, no chance whatever that 
Afghan Government will accept it as it stands. In this view my French and German 
Colleagues concur. 

Afghan flag, which is embroidered with Koranic inscription, has religious as well as 
-a national significance. For reasons which he is telegraphing to Berlin, Grobba also 
objects strongly to demand for return of blood-money. 

Reply given by Tarzi to first Note presented in Kabul by Italian Minister is to effect 
. that execution of Piparno was justified under Afghan law, and it repudiates charge of 

1 Kabul despatch 105, (1-9-1924) (A. S. XVI, 61). 
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inhumanity. I submit the follo'wing observations : — 

(1) The pusillanimity and gross mishandling by former Italian Charge d ’Affaires, 

-who consistently failed to act upon salutary advice of his colleagues, has 
complicated case from the start. 

(2) Conduct of case by Afghan courts has been contrary to all civilised canons of 

justice. 

(3) Afghan Government have treated Italian Legation with shameful discourtesy and 

duplicity. 

(4) Italian Government, by their precipitate action in formulating and publishing 

impossible demands without taking advice, have gravely prejudiced expecta- 
tion of fulfilment of even moderate and sensible demands. 

(5) There is still faint chance that demand No. 1 and demand for indemnity may 

be accepted, if demand Nou 1 is reduced to official visit of apology to Italian 
Legation by Afghan Foreign Minister, without Afghan soldiers, and without 
salutation of Italian flag, provided Amir, pending the issue, is made to realise 
that verdict of civilised world will certainly condemn circumstances attending 
Piparno’« execution. 

I recommend that : — 

(a) His Majesty’s Government should not associate themselves officially in Italian 
demands, whether modified or not. My reason is that, in the most likely event 
of demands being rejected, Italian Legation would be withdrawn, but His 
Majesty’s Government would be left in embarrassing situation, which is 
neither of their own choice nor making. 

(5) British Representative in Kabul should be directed at this stage to induce 
Amir to consider accommodating with Italy in conciliatory spirit. What- 
ever may be outcome of Italian demands, His Majesty’s Government will 
be free to take steps in their own way, and with their own resources, for 
security of their subjects. 

(c) Collective demarche for subsequent guarantees should be treated as separate 
question to be taken up when various Governments concerned have had time 
to consider facts and implications of Piparno case. 

When I have received His Majesty’s Government’s instructions on proposals which I 
shall submit with least possible delay, it should be possible to devise, in conjunction with 
my European collogues, suitable form of Note. 

I have impressed on Chauvet and Grobba vital importance of refraining from any 
action which will suggest demand for capitulations, and they propose, before addressing 
their Governments on the subject of future security, to consult me.’ 1 

The Government of India on this remarked : — 

4 We agree throughout with Minister except that at this stage we 

think it desirable to reserve judgment on the desirability of subsequent collective demar- 
che , in which the chances of getting any Oriental Legation to join would presumably be 
very small.’ 2 

On June 20, the Minister had an audience with -the Amir, and pointed out 
the irregularities which had characterised the trial of the case, as well the 
necessity for making amends. 3 

Meanwhile the Italian Government had held up the -delivery of a cargo of 
munitions, for which the Afghan Government had paid £25,000, and attached the 
Afghan Minister’s bank balance at Rome, amounting to £15,000, in order to com- 
pel compliance with their demands : — 


1 This, I warned him, would he regarded by Amir as personal insult, and added that 
reprisals on Italian subjects in Kabul might be expected.’ 4 


* On July 14, news was received that 

‘ Signor Mussolini has received note, couched in conciliatory language, from Afghan 
Government, which seems to hold out prospects of an early and satisfactory settlement. 
It has been pointed out by Afghan Government that a Moslem Power could not. salute a 
flag which bore emblem of the Cross, and he has consented to substitute visit of apology to 
Italian Legation. Mussolini was also ready to meet Afghans on other points \ 5 
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On June 26, 1925 the Secretary of State had .informed the Italian Ambassador 
that ‘ His Majesty’s .Government regret that they .are unable to asso- 

ciate themselves with the Italian demands for reasons on the lines of those 
which had been suggested by the Government of India 1 — 

‘ Is it proposed, then, in the event contemplated, to withdraw wholly -or partly from, 
diplomatic relations with Afghanistan 2 To some European Powers such a course would 
involve no danger, and indeed hardly any inconvenience. But the Indian interests of His 
Majesty’s Government, and their deep concern to maintain the political and dynastic 
status quo in Afghanistan, make it impossible for them to contemplate in present conditions 
•any policy -which might result in, or even, drift towards, the cessation of diplomatic rela- 
tions. ’ 3 

On August 4, it was learnt that the 

* Italian demands have been reduced to-: — 

(1) Visit by Under Secretary, Afghan Foreign. Office, to Kalian Legation to apolo- 

gise on behalf of Afghan Government. 

(2) Dismissal of Chief <of Police. 

(3) Payment of indemnity of £6. DOT). 

I have had another interview with Tarzi in which, in most outspoken 

language. I summed up case ’. 2 

On August 7 , it was reported that the Italian Minister had received a note 
offering * satisfaction differing in important essentials from that demanded 
and conveying 1 cynical repudiation of demand for indemnity previously accepted 
iby Tarzi \* Both the Italian and Afghan Governments were prepared to with- 
draw their respective Legations on August 14, 4 and the Italian Minister asked 
the British to take charge of Italian interests after his departure. His Majesty’s 
Government strongly objected to this proposal as 

‘ It would mean leaving Italian subjects as hostages in the hands of Afghan Govern- 
ment in such circumstances it would be impossible for His Majesty’s Government 

to protect such hostages’.* 

On August 14, ‘ a few hours before Italian Legation was due to leave Kabul 
Amir intervened personally. He told Cavicchioii that he would, accept Italian 
demands \® 

The case was settled accordingly. 

It however remained to 4 secure from Afghan Government satisfactory expla- 
nation of juridical statu® of foreigners in Afghanistan’. 7 

The discussions directed to this object are noticed elsewhere. 43 

The denouement of the Piparno case was fatal for the time being to Italian 
co mm ercial interests in Afghanistan. 

In April 1924, as has been mentioned* 0 there were stated to be 71 Italians 
in the country. Many of these left soon after the imprisonment of Piparno, 
-and by the time the case was finally settled only eight remained. 1 *® 

In April 1926 Dr. Cavicchioni’s relations with the Afghan Government were 
reported to be ‘ very strained’. Professor Regnoli however, one of the few 
remaining non-official Italians, had been put in charge of the female hospital at 
Kabul. 1 1 

Dr. Oavicchioni left Kabul on June 5, 1926 on transfer, and the new Minister 
Commendal ore Cecchi arrived in August. By October however he was already 
talking of his Legation being withdrawn. 12 
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* 3421 Germany: German predominance. — In July 1924 the German employees 
of the Afghan- Government were reported to be ousting the Italians : — 

* German engineers have been placed in charge of the Kabul wireless construction work 
at Dar-ul-Aman, and the Tang-i-Gharu road, and are also reported to have taken over 
the irrigation, projects- at Bagram and- Jalalabad, and the Jabal-us-Sira j, electric plant, from 
the Englishman, and- Indians who were previously responsible for them. Germans are- 
also understood to he employed on irrigation works at Ghazni, and in building a section 
©f the new telegraph line from Kabul to Kandahar. Progress in these undertakings, how- 
ever, has probably been affected by the political situation.. 

Prom the Afghan point of view, the German appears to be a better bargain than the* 
Italian, since the former is willing to accept lower pay and, it may be guessed, displays a. 
greater capacity for working under difficulties. If, as was suggested iu Kabul despatch, 
No. 48, dated 7th April 1924, the Italians employed in this country are likely to- fail, 
through inefficiency and inability to adapt themselves to their surroundings, the Germans’ 
tnain weakness seems to consist in their low standard of professional and private morality. 
Their behaviour at Kandahar gave rise to some popular resentment, and since their arrival 
in Kabul two orgies at the German Legation have, -scandalised the orthodox, while more- 
than one of the engineers has expressed his intention of losing no opportunity of profiting 
at the expense of his employers.’ 1 

After the death of Piparno the Germans of course had things still more 
their own way. 

343. The Deutsch Afghanische Company. — In 1924 Ebner succeeded K~ 
Wagner as the chief local representative of this firm, which had originally been 
known as the ‘ German and Oriental Trade House ’. 

It was at this time carrying on a miscellaneous business, being interested 
in the possibilities of an air service between Kabul and Tashkent, the export of 
opium, the establishment of a bank in Kabul, and the private arms trade. 2 

In February 1925 the firm was reported to be doing a fair amount of busi- 
ness, to have acted as brokers in the purchase of silver for a new currency, and 
to have placed orders in Germany for wireless sets, machinery, and electrical 
materials. Herr Ebner however found himself hampered by the 

* orders- of the Afghan Government which only permit him to trade with persons 
selected by themselves. These 1 restrictions have enabled the merchant's of Kabul to form a 
ring, and force up the prices of imported goods.’ 8. 

In August- Ebner, under instructions from his Charge d ’Affaires, made 
overtures for British backing to a project for the establishment of a wireless 
Installation, to communicate direct with Europe, by the Telefunken Company.^ 
The negotiations* which came to nothing, are discussed elsewhere. 5 

The same year Ebner and Silbermann, the managing directors, were dis- 
missed, having ‘ committed the company to grandiose schemes, without any pro- 
per financial perspective ’ and incurred a trading loss of £14,000 a year. 6 

The. application of the Versailles Treaty in Afghanistan. 

344. fl) German ex-officers in military employ. — In May 1924 the Germair ; 
Charge d ’Affaires informed the British Minister that the Afghan Government 
had approached four German ex-officers, who had come to Afghanistan as- 
* engineers with a view to their employment in the local mili tary school. 7 

His Majesty’s Government held that such employment would constitute* 
a breach of article 179 of the Treaty of Versailles, and decided to draw the 
attention of the German Government to the matter. 8 

Dr. Grobba, on being informed accordingly, stated that the Germans in ques- 
tion had concluded secret contracts for military employment in addition to dummy 
civil contracts, and were engaged at the Afghan war ministry in the translation 
of military text books. 9 
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Tire Amir 'was reported to be very annoyed at the notion -of I)r. Grobba, 
taken in pursuance of the instructions of his Government, with a view to ter- 
-ininate the military employment of these officers. 1 

In the autumn of 1925, Dr. Grobba enquired whether the contracts of these 
officers could be renewed without objection from His Majesty’s Government, and 
whether other Germans could be engaged as military instructors. 2 

The Government of India -hoped that some way of getting round Article 179 
■of the Versailles Treaty could be found since 

4 employment of German personnel both, as military instructors and also in Afghan air 
force would obviously be valuable counterpoise to Russians, and ’might lead on to a gradual 
displacement of latter. Potential dangers of Russian penetration in the -Hast must be 
■realised even by the French. lfi 

His Majesty’s Government, -however, while they might have been prepared 
to refrain, temporarily at any rate, from making formal rexmesentations about 
existing contracts., could not 

4 acquiesce in the German Government committing any breach of its undertaking in 
Article 379 of the Treaty of Versailles to prevent its nationals from leaving Germany with 
the object of enrolling or giving instructions to the fighting services of other countries.’ 4 

In April 1926 the British Minister reported that the contracts of Kaltenborn 
Staehau, Platen, and Christenn had been renewed, and that he had informed 
the Charge d ’Affaires as directed. - * 

In January 1927 it was reported that Kaltenborn Stachau had been appoint- 
ed chief instructor in an artillery school established at Bagrami, 6 but in Feb- 
ruary his contract was said to have been terminated, at the instance, it was be- 
lieved, of the Turkish Military Mission under Ismail Hakki Bey: 7 

In July 1926 the Minister commented -on the great improvement in terms 
given to German employees of the Afghan Government who renewed their con- 
tracts;* and in January 1927 it was reported that the new pay, in some of theso^ 
cases, amounted to £100 a month? 

345. (2) German air personnel. — In September 1924, at the height of the 
Khost rebellion, the same question arose in an acute form as regards the employ- 
ment of the German airmen in operations against the rebels. 

In accordance with orders received from His Majesty’s Government in July 
und August, 1 " 8 the Afghan Government had been informed that delivery could 
not be made direct to German ‘’pilots, but they had not been warned, when the* 
two British machines were supplied to them on payment, that German pilots 
would not be allowed to fly them. 11 Consequently some difficulty was felt in con- 
veying to the Afghan Government the decision of His Majesty’s Government 1 - 
that such employment of the German pilots would contravene the provisions of 
the Treaty. It was then explained that His Majesty’s Government had informed 
the 4 French Government that their attention has been drawn to violation of 
Article, which is occurring at Kabul that 4 immediate orders from Berlin pro- 
hibiting German pilots from flying are not, however, to be anticipated, as it is 
not intended to co mmu nicate with German Government until at any rate French 

Government have had ample time to reply ’ ; and- that 4 it will be sufficient 

to warn Afghan Foreign Minister j informally and orally, that question of em- 
ployment for Afghan military purposes of .Germans has been raised between 
Allies, as bearing on Versailles Treaty, with a view to possibility that it may be 
considered necessary to make joint representation to German Government on 
the subject/ 13 

On October 18, the British Representative reported : — 

‘ Oral communication in accordance with instructions was made by me to-day to 
Foreign Minister. Latter took it badly and said that, as German Government had had 
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ircrthang to do with employment of German air personnel by Afghan Government, Article 
No. 179 did not apply. I said I was not authorised- to argue interpretation of the Treaty, 
but only to give friendly warning that personnel might possibly be withdrawn.’ 1 * 

During the Khost rebellion Weisz, the airman, acquired, a considerable repu- 
tation as a result of the few flights he carried out in the British machines,* but 
his skill only served to arouse Afghan suspicions that he must have had some 
previous connection with the British air force, and these were confirmed by a 
formal visit paid by him at the British Legation. 3 On the arrival- of the Russian' 
airmen he found himself hampered by their intrigues against him. 4 

On February 25, 1925 Brustmann, the other German airman, was shot dead 
by a compatriot in a private quarrel, 5 and in November of that year, Weisz,. 
having tailed ‘ to induce the Russians in charge of the Afghan air force to allow 
him to fly’,- left for Germany. 6 There were thus no German air personnel left 
in Kabul. 

346. (3) Export of arms from Germany. — In September 1924, the German 
Charge d ’Affaires asked permission to import rides and machine guns, for the 
defence of his Legation, from Germany. 7 This request was refused, as being 
contrary to Article 170 of the Versailles Treaty, by the Allied Military Commis- 
sion, but ‘ so far as we are concerned the Secretary of State said, * there would 
be no objection to purchase of arms elsewhere.’ 8 The Government of India con- 
sidered it preferable 4 that neither German Legation nor any other Legation 
should have machine guns.’ 9 A joint demarche was addressed by the British, 
French, and Italian Representatives, to the German Charge d ’Affaires, informing 
him of the decision of the Commission^ and Dr. Grobba then Stated his intention 
of purchasing the rifles in India. 19 

The necessary licence was granted by the Government of India. 11 

347. The German School.-— The school, opened in June 1924 under Dr. Iven 
as a makeweight to the French institution, by February 1925 contained about 100 
boys. 12 A few months later two more teachers joined the staff. 13 

348. German difficulties.— Early in 1924, two cases of Germans being 
molested in Kandahar had been reported. 14 In May 1925, Dr. Gerber, the Chief 
Engineer at Dar-ul-Aman, cancelled his contract as being 4 * unable to cope with 
the rapacity of Afghan public works officials ’, and at the same time it was re- 
ported that on several occasions shots had been fired into the premises occupied 
by the German Legation, and the non-official German personnel, respectively. 13 

349. The Sauer case. — On November 16, 1925 a German named Dr. Stratil 
Sauer, who was travelling by motor bicycle to Kabul, shot an Afghan in cir- 
cumstances which are variously described. It appears that the German Charge 
d ’Affaires, after giving bail for Sauer’s appearance before the Kabul police, 
attempted to smuggle him out of the country in his own car, but was stopped at 
Dakka. 10 Sauer was sentenced to four years,’ imprisonment by the Governor 
of Kabul in Council, 17 but received a royal pardon from the Amir. 18 

As regards the results of the case upon Afghan relations with Germany 
the British Minister, remarked:— . 

' The clemency of the King was rewarded with the thanks of the German Government, 
and it. might have been expected that this happy outcome would have left the Afghan 
Government well disposed towards the German Minister and the members of his Legation. 
At present, however, there are indications that the contrary is the case, and it seems 
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likely that the more irreconcilable members of the Cabinet feel that the Germans have 
been let off too lightly.’ 1 

The case was moreover fatal to Dr. Grobba ’s relations with the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, who demanded his recall. This request was accepted by the German 
Government,- and he was succeeded by Dr. Feigel as Minister. 8 

350. The Afghan German Treaty of 1926. — During 1924, negotiations were 
opened by Dr. Grobba for:— 

‘ the conclusion of a Treaty of friendship, to be followed by a Trade agreement 
between the German and Afghan Governments. In spite of the fact that Dr. Grobba had 
been invested by his Government with plenipotentiary powers for this purpose, the Afghan 

Government instructed their Minister at Berlin to continue negotiations for the 

Treaty direct with the German Foreign Office. This affront. .caused Dr. Grobba 

to tender his resignation,’ 4 

It was not until March 3, 1926, however, that a Treaty was actually signed 
in Berlin, and even then 

1 Its conclusion had been expedited for fear that any delay might have unfavourable 
reactions in connection with the Sauer trial. ’ 5 


Its terms conform generally to those of the other 4 formal ’ treaties, 6 with 
the exception of Article 1, which is rather warmer in tone :■ — 


* Henceforward as hitherto inviolable peace and sincere and lasting friendship shall 
prevail between Germany and Afghanistan. ’ 

In February 1927, it was reported that the Afghan Government intended 
to open a National Bank in Kabul in charge of a German. 7 

351. Russia. — On March 5, 1924, Ghulam Nabi Khan, Afghan 4 Ambassador * 
at Moscow presented his letters of recall, and was succeeded by S. Muhammad 
Hashim Khan, brother of S. Nadir Khan, as Minister. 

1 It will be observed that the title of Ambassador, which has hitherto been used in 
denoting the grade of the Afghan representative, has now been discarded.’ 8 


In April M. Dolgopolov visited Kabul, perhaps to arrange preliminaries for 
a Russo-Afghan Trade Convention. 9 


During the Khost rebellion the energies of the Russian Legation appear to 
have been directed chiefly towards the exploitation, for propaganda purposes, 
of the escape of Abdul Karim. 10 

M. Stark, the new Minister, who had formerly been the Soviet Representa- 
tive at Reval, reached Kabul on June 28, 1924. 

At the close of the year the creation of nominally independent nationalist 
States, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan, on the borders of Afghanis- 
tan was reported. There is good reason for thinking that the object of this step 
on the part of the Soviet Government was not merely to gain credit for practis- 
ing the principles of self-determination which it had so fervently preached, but 
also, by inviting secession to the new States by the Turkomans, Uzbeks and 
Tajiks 'of Afghanistan, to prepare the way for annexation to the Soviet Union 
of the territory lying between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus. 

A few months later the British Minister at Kabul reported the pursuance 
by M. Stark of a new policy of intensive penetration. 

Evidence of this policy is to be found in an apparently increased readiness 
to fulfil the provisions of the Russo-Afghan Treaty, and to offer material 
assistance outside the terms of that Treaty ; in 'the proposed establishment of 
a wireless station, -a State Bank, and a local branch of the Vneshtorg, and 
in general penetration of the country by the employment, in various capacities, 
of a greater number of Russian nationals than heretofore. 
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An estimate of the significance and success of this policy as a whole is 
attempted elsewhere, 1 and it is only necessary to mention here the particular 
events which have affected the course of Russo-Afghan relations during the 
period. 

352. Visit of M. Stark to Jalalabad.— In March 1925 M. Stark paid a visit 
of ten days to Jalalabad, from the 6th to the 16th. It may be noticed that this 
visit did not coincide with the Amir’s stay, since the latter only reached Jalal- 
abad on the 1 9th, so that it was not strictly covered by the exception mentioned 
in Letter III attached to the Treaty. 2 

M. Stark was reported to have been 4 * extremely active in Jalalabad ”, and 
to have been in touch with M. Bashir. 3 


353. The TJrtatagai incident.— 

‘ On 3 9th December the 4 Aman-i- Afghan , published a special sheet, edged with 
black, announcing that news had recently been received of aggression by a military 
detachment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the island. The immediate 
cause of this action is not definitely known, but there appears to have been a collision 
between Afghan guards stationed on the island and a body of Tajik villagers. Russian 
troops took the part of the villagers, and a fight ensued with casualties on both sides.' 
The Russians installed military guards on the island.,’ 4 

There was an old dispute as to sovereignty over the island, which turned - 
on the question whether the deep stream of the Oxus, or a fixed line, was the 
true boundary, and it transpired that the present collision arose out of alleged 
interference by the Afghans with refugees from Russia, who wished to return 
there. 

On J antiary 28, the Afghan Minister in London informed the Foreign Office 
of the conclusion reached by his Government 4 that this act of aggression was 
merely the precursor to further acts which would culminate in the gradual ab- 
sorption of Afghanistan and enquired what the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government would be in the event of hostilities between his country and Russia. 6 
A reply to this enquiry was deferred until February 17, 6 when the matter was 
already in course of settlement. 

On February 28, 1926, the island was evacuated by Soviet troops and occu- 
pied by the Afghans. 7 As a res.ult of a joint commission of enquiry, the island 
was finally received 4 into complete ownership of Afghanistan. The only other 
important clause provides that inhabitants of island will be at liberty to declare, 
within six months, for permanent residence in Afghan or Soviet territory.’ 8 

It soon became clear that the incident was not the outcome of any deliberate 
policy, but was recognised by the Soviet Government as a local blunder to be 
retrieved as far and as quickly as possible. They never had the slightest in- 
tention of using it as an excuse for hostilities. Any 4 will to war ’ that there 
may have been was all on the Afghan side. At the time, however, there was con- 
siderable excitement in Kabul, and this was increased by the news of an insur- 
rection in Badakshan. 9 10 


Amir assured me that, if Russians had repudiated original promise made by Stark 
and had refused to accept his reasonable demands, he would have been compelled by public 
opinion to go to war.’ 10 1 


. 354. The Russo-Afghan Security Pact.— Partly as a result of this incident 1 

which increased the previous Afghan apprehensions of Russian aggression a 
* Pact of neutrality and non-aggression ’ between the Soviet Government and 
Afghanistan was signed on August 31, 1926. government and 

Its terms were as follows : — 


44 Treaty of reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression between the exalted Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, with 
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the object of confirming the friendly relations and of strengthening the friendly neigh- 
bourly connections which happily, based on the treaty signed in Moscow on the 28th Feb- 
ruary 1921, subsist between the exalted Governments of Afghanistan and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The said treaty preserves its force in all its parts, irrespective 
of the continuance or cancellation of the present treaty. 

The plenipotentiaries of the exalted parties, His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Exalted Government of Afghanistan, Aqai Mahmud Beg Khan Tarzi, and 
His Excellency the Minister Plenipotentiary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in Afghanistan. Aqai Leonid Stark, after exchanging their lawful credentials, which 
were found correct, on the 31st August 1926, at Paghman, framed and signed these 
articles, the object of which is to strengthen the friendly relations between the two Gov- 
ernments, and to ensure permanent peace. 

Article 1. 

In case of Avar or military action between one of the contracting parties and one or 
more third powers, the other contracting party undertakes to observe neutrality towards 
the first party. 


Article 2. 

Each of the contracting parties undertakes to abstain from all kinds of aggression 
against the other, and will not, even within the territory under its own occupation, take 
any such steps as may cause political or military injury to the other contracting Govern- 
ment. Jn particular each of the contracting parties undertakes that it will not join with 
another State or States in any political or military alliance or union directed against 
the other contracting party, and similarly it will not join in any boycott or financial and 
economic blockade directed against the other. In addition to this, should the policy of 
third party State or States be hostile in its action to either of the contracting parties* 
the other contracting party undertakes not only to abstain from assisting such hostile 
policy, but also to prevent the said policy, and inimical actions, and steps, within its own 
territory. 

Article 3. 

The high contracting parties, each reciprocally recognising the sovereignty and in* 
tegrity of the other, undertake to abstain from all kinds of armed and unarmed inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the other contracting party, and also not to join or assist 
any other State or States, which may take steps against, or interfere with, the other com 
tracting State. 

The contracting parties will not permit any groups or individuals in their own terri- 
tories to establish or to prosecute activities detrimental to the other contracting party ; 
or to take steps for the subversion of the established government of the other contracting 
State ; or to take any action against the integrity of the territory of the other contracting 
party ■ or to (mobilise) or collect armed forces against the other contracting . party j and 
will prevent them from taking action. Similarly the parties will not countenance the 
transit through their territories of any armed forces, arms, firearms, ammunition, or the' 
supply of any kind of war materials intended (for use) against the other contracting party, 
and likewise will (take active steps to) prevent the same from passing through its terri- 
tory. 

Article 4. 

The contracting parties agree within four months to enter into discussions to deter- 
mine principles for the solution of differences which may arise between them, and whieli 
cannot, be settled through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Article 5. 

‘ Each of the contracting parties, outside the limits of undertakings, the conditions o£ 
which are defined in this treaty, has freedoni of action in taking, steps to form any kind 
of relations and any kind of agreement with other States. 

Article 6. 

From the date of ratification, which should not be more than three months after it? 
has been signed, this treaty will have the force of law and will remain in force for three 
years. After the expiration of the said period it will be understood that t cihe treaty 
continues for a year more automatically unless either of the contracting parties has 
notified to the other party six months before the expiration of the period, its desire to> 
terminate the enforcement of this treaty. 
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Article 7. 

Two copies of this treaty have been written, in Persian and in Russian, and both, 
texts will have equal force. 

Done at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, corresponding to the Sumbala*, 1305.” 

(Signed). (Signed). 

Foreign Minister, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, 

MAHMUD BEG TARZI. B. H. STARK. 

** Protocol of the Treaty of reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression contracted between the 

Exalted Governments of Afghanistan and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Paghman, 1305. 

' Protocol. 

The following signatories, who were correctly empowered to sign the treaty of reci- 
procal neutrality and non-aggression between the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the exalted Government of Afghanistan, by permission of their 
respective Governments, have exchanged the following statements on the occasion of signing 
the said treaty. 

His Excellency Aqai Leonid Stark, Minister Plenipotentiary in Afghanistan of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, states that he has received permission from the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to certify in the name of his Government 
that, on the occasion of signing the above treaty, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, having been faithful to the principles of the Treaty of 28th February, 
1921, has no agreement with any State or States, contrary to the treaty contracted on the 
31st August, 1926, regarding reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression. Similarly, he states 
on behalf of his Government that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics certifies that, during the whole of the period for which this treaty of reciprocal 
neutrality and non-aggression remain? in force, the said Government will not enter into 
such treaties or conventions as may be contrary to this treaty of reciprocal neutrality and 
non-aggression. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics trusts that friendly relations 
between the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Afghanistan, 
based on the treaty contracted in Moscow on the 28th February, 1921, and on the Treaty 
contracted at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, will invariably increase and will be based 
on the lofty ideal of general peace. 

His Excellency Aqai Mahmud Beg Khan Tarzi, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Exalted Government of Afghanistan, states that he has received permission from the 
Afghan Government to certify in the name of his Government that, on the 
occasion of signing the above treaty, the Afghan .Government, having been faithful 
to the principles of the Treaty of the 28th February, 1921, has no agreement with 
any State or States contrary to the treaty contracted on the ’ 31st August, 1926, 
regarding reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression. Similarly, he states on behalf of his 
Government, that the Afghan Government certifies that, during the whole of the period 
for which this treaty of reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression remains in force, the 
said Government will not enter into such treaties or conventions as may be contrary to 
this treaty of reciprocal neutrality and non-aggression. The Afghan Government trusts 
that friendly relations between the Governments of Afghanistan and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, based on the Treaty contracted in Moscow on the 28th February, 1921, 
and on the Treaty contracted at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, will invariably increase 
and will be based on the lofty ideal of general peace. 

In confirmation of the above the following signatories have framed this protocol. 

Done at Paghman on the 31st August, 1926, in two copies, in Russian and in Persian, 
both texts having equal force. 31st August, 1926, corresponding to the 8th Sumbala, 
1305.” 1 

S. Mahmud Tarzi in explanation of the Afghan attitude towards this pact 
stated that ‘ it was regarded by Afghan Government solely as guarantee of pror 
tection of northern provinces against Russian aggression.’ 2 

From the Russian standpoint the pact was apparently intended not merely 
* as part of her Eastern window dressing ’, 3 bi*t especially to reassure Afghan 
public opini on after the severe shock it had received from the action of the 

•Date of Sumbala not given. 

1 Kabul despatch 80 (9-9-1926) (A. S. XX, 196). 

2 Kabul tel. 113 (4-9-1926) {ibid, 183). 

3 Tel. 1181 (5-7-1926), from Viceroy to S. of S. {ibid, 105). 
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Russian troops at Hrtatagai. The British Minister's opinion as to its chances 
of success in this direction was as follows : — 

* For my own part I do not apprehend that an instrument so colourless and so barren 
of material advantages is likely to make any strong appeal to the Afghan mind. The 
causes of Afghan distrust of Soviet designs on Afghanistan lie too deep to be removed by 
mere phrases of goodwill, and the fact that the plebiscite for the rendition of Panjdeh, 
which was promised in 1921 has been consistently burked by the Soviet ever since, will 
suggest that the new agreement stands no better chance of being observed.' 1 

There was, hotvever reason to believe that, when this Treaty was first 
mooted, the Afghan Government attempted to secure ‘ something wider ’ than 
the existing Russo-Afghan Treaty, including a defensive alliance against Great 
Britain. 2 Sir F. Humphrys was instructed to maintain an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, so long as nothing more objectionable than an agreement on the model of 
the Russo-Turkish pact was contemplated. 3 

355. Russo-Afghan Trade Convention. — The first meeting was held in Kabul 
on January' 20, 1925 when it was reported: — 

' ‘ Afghans hope to restore trade with Bokhara which is now practically non-existent, 
though in pre-Bolshevik days it was very flourishing. They will also endeavour to obtain 
goods in exchange for pre-war rouble notes, of which they hold a large quantity.' 4 

The negotiations were very protracted, being interrupted periodically by 
visits paid to Moscow 7 by M. Lejawa Murat, one of the Russian delegates, and no 
convention had been concluded by the close of the period. 

M. Stark left Kabul on September 15, 1926 on a year's leave; M. Sokoloff 
becoming Charge d ’Affaires. 5 M. Stark returned on September 14, 1927. 6 

356. Persia. — Itela-ul-Mulk ’s adherence to ‘la souplesse as the only safe 
principle of diplomacy 7 ’, and his flight from Kabul during the Khost rebellion, 14 
earned him the good-humoured contempt of the Amir, and seem to have destroyed 
the little influence he ever enjoyed. He was recalled on the accession of Reza 
Shah Pehlevi,” and was succeeded by S. Mehdi Farukh (Mehtasim-us-Sultaneh) 
who reached Kabul on December 22, 1926. 10 

In August 1925 efforts made by the Afghan Consul at Meshed to induce 
Hazaras to return from Persia to Afghanistan led to a demand for his recall 
by the Persian Minister at Kabul. 11 

A Military Attache was appointed to the Legation in the summer of 1926. 12 

357. Turkey.— During the Khost rebellion there was a wave of anti-Turkish 
feeling, owing to Jemal Pasha’s connection with conscription, and Bedri Bey’s 
with the Nizam Nama : — 

‘ The provisions of the Nizam Nama or Fundamental Code which bad been drafted 
by Bedri Bey were first misrepresented, and then denounced as the work of a nation which 
had deposed the Caliph and turned its back on Islam. ’ 1S 

This feeling probably accounts for the fourth resolution of the Great 
Assembly held in July 1924 : — 

* Turkish Government severely criticised for their action regarding Khalifate 

Article 111 of Turco-Afghan Treaty, which acknowledge Turkish religious leadership to 
be amended.’ 14 

In February 1925 the Minister remarked: — 

1 The Turkish Minister, Fakhri Bey, has ceased to be a figure of any political imp or* 
tance in Kabul, and laments to me in private the loss of his former influence with the 
Amir. The Afghan Government considers that it has little or nothing to hope for from 
Turkey.’ 18 

' 1 Kabul despatch 80 (9-9-1926) (A. S.” XX, 196). 

-'Tel. 1181 (5-7-1926), from Viceroy to 8. of S. (ibid, 105). 

3F. 0. tel. 21 (13-7-1926) ( ibid , , 118). 

4 Kabul tel. 16 (27-1-1925) (A. 8. XVII, 130). 

sKabul tel. 125 (14-9-1926) (A. S. XX, 205). 

«Kabul tel. 108 (15-9-1927) (A. S. XXII, 138). 

7 Kabul despatch 48 (7-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, 77). 

8 Kabul despatch 124 (2-10-1924) (A: S. XVI, 207). . 

»Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-1926) (A. S. XX, 6). 

10 Diary M. A., Kabul, 1927 (1) (3). 

11 Kabul despatch 74 (5-9-1925) (A. S. XIX, 21). 

“Kabul despatch 56 (26-7-1926) (A. S. XX, 143) . 

“Kabul despatch 84 (13-7-1925) (A. S. XV, 142), 

3 4 Kabul tel. 144 (4-8-1924) (ibid, 213). 

1 r, Kabul despatch 12 (14-2-1925) (A. S. XVII, 160). 
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In August 1925 lie is described as acting as — 

* Jackal for the Russian Minister, by keeping Mm informed of the attitudes adopted 
by the European Legations. Most of his information was incorrect. 71 

In December 1925 the Minister wrote — 

* Fakhri Pasha’s reputation has steadily declined he has also succeeded in 

quarrelling with every member of his own Legation.’ 2 

* In the recent Urtatagai crisis he succeeded in betraying M. Stark, while pretending 
to work in favour of the Russian standpoint. His efforts do not however seem 

to have been exerted on the side of peace he may have been sincere in his 

assertion that he would welcome a Russo-Afghan conflict, as likely to make Great Britain 
more amenable towards the Turks Fakhri told me that he had come to a con- 

clusion which he would never have believed possible three years ago, that Great Britain’s 
intentions towards Afghanistan were friendly.’ 3 

In May 1926 Fakhri was succeeded by Nebil Bey, who 1 on his arrival ex- 
pressed great disgust at the lack of courtesy with which he had been welcomed 
by the Afghan Government \ 4 

In the same month fifteen Afghan officers left Kabul for military training 
in Turkey, and later in the year were followed by fifteen more. 5 Several Tur- 
kish doctors were also reported to have been asked for by the Afghan Govern- 
ment. 6 

In January 1927 Ismail Hakki Bev arrived with five Turkish officers as 
instructors for the Afghan Army, and, unlike his predecessors, has been allowed 
to do some serious work. 7 


In April the Turkish Minister was believed to be ‘ determined on creating 
bad feeling between the Afghan Government and other Legations.’ 8 

The decline in Turkish prestige and influence in Kabul during the tenure of 
his post by Fakhri Pasha had been most marked. For this result his own stupi- 
dity and tactlessness were no doubt largely responsible ; but the main reasons 
for it are probably to be found in the abolition of the Caliphate by Mustapha 
Kemal, and in the identification of the Amir ’s Turkish advisers with the unpopu- 
lar Fundamental Code and system of conscription. 

With the advent of Nebil Bey however there seems to have been an improve- 
ment in Turko-Afghan relations, as evidenced by the despatch of Afghan military 
students to Turkey, and the reception of Ismail Hakki Bey and his staff in Kabul. 
The visit of the Turcophil S. Mahmud Tarzi to Angora in July 1927 may be 
expected to strengthen the rapprochement between the two countries. 0 


858. Bokhara. — In the autumn of 1924 a report was received of 1 a secret 
movement for the reinstatement of the eg;- Amir, supported by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment ’, which was ‘ frustrated, for the time being at any rate, by the outbreak 
of the Khost rebellion,’ 10 and in November the Amir made a remark in conversa- 
tion with the British Minister which possibly referred to this project. 11 

The ex - Amir of Bokhara, who. had been refused permission to visit India in 
the winter ot 1924-25, renewed his request direct to the Chief Commissioner, 
N. W. F. P. 12 In May 1925 the Russian Legation was reported to be bribing the 
ex- Amir’s adherents, and trying to induce them to return to their country. 13 

The 4 Pravda Yostoka ’ of March 10, 1926 published an interesting article 
on Afghan relations with the e^-Amir (‘ the pupil of the English ’) and Afghan 
intrigues with the Basmachis, contrasting this, behaviour with the peaceful dfspo- 
sition of Russia as shown in the matter of Urtatagai. 14 

. Ihe Afghan Minister in Moscow said that he had made it clear to the Co m- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs— 1 . 


1 Kabul despatch 70 (29-8-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 295) 
2 Kabul despatch 102 (14-12-1925') (A. 8. XIX, 145) . 

•Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-3926) (A. S. XX, 6). 

4 Kabul despatch 56 (26-7-1926) {ibid, 143): 

P [F.-337-F' SU (1926 a ) S6 2] Afglian “* n0t rermitted 

•Kabul despatch 111 (20-10-1926) (A, S. XX, 279) 

7 Diary M. A., Kabul (15-1-1927) -(3). 

•Kabul tel. 49 (13-4-1927) (A. S. XXL 158) 

“(See A. S. XXII, 79, 103). 

1 “Kabul despatch 124 (2-10-1924) (A. S, XVI, 207) 

“Kabul tel. 203 (17-11-1924) (A. S. XVII, 7) 

12 Kabul despatch 12 (15-2-1925) {ibid, 160). 

“Kabul despatch 34 (21-5-1925) (A. S. XVIII 80) 

“Moscow despatch 267 (8-4-1926) (A. S. XX, 61) 
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That the sympathies of Afghanistan are all on the side of the insurgents, and that, 
if Afghanistan is not helping them, it is only because it cannot .’ 1 

In 1926 Ibrahim Beg, ‘ the only Basmach! leader of any importance left 
alive in old Bokhara’, entered Afghanistan with about twenty xollowers. 2 

359. Poland. — In April 1926 three Poles who had been imprisoned by the 
Bolsheviks, and were then in prison in Kabul, applied to the British and French 
Legations for assistance. 3 

The case was represented by Sir F. Humphrys to the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, who offered privately to put hem across the border at Torkham. 4 

They were subsequently released £ on occasion of audience with King of 
Count of Potocki’, 5 who had proceeded to Kabul in February 1927, on a special 
mission, with presents for the Amir. 

This mission was also intended to examine the possibility of establishing 
commercial relations between Poland and Afghanistan.® A Treaty between the 
two countries was concluded in July 1927. The text does not appear to have 
been received, but the treaty is said to be 1 a short one, confirming mutual friend- 
ship, and containing an article establishing commercial relations.’ 7 

It would probably not be safe to infer that the conclusion of such a Treaty 
in itself signifies any inclination on the part of Afghanistan to move away from 
Russia. 

360. Egypt. — In June 1927, a proposal for the exchange of diplomatic re- 
presentatives between Cairo and Kabul was reported; but the Egyptian Govern- 
ment rejected it on the ground that the expense of a separate mission to Kabul 
would be unjustifiable, while ‘ single representation at Kabul and Tehran ’, which 
had also been suggested, was * physically impracticable ’. 8 

361. Retrospect of the Period. — From April 1924 until the end of Janu- 
ary 1925 the Amir was engaged in active operations for the suppression of the 
Kh ost Rebellion (para. 300). During its continuance he received valuable 
assistance from the Government of India, who also co-operated with him to pre- 
vent a renewal of hostilities in the spring of 1925. Nevertheless, owing to the 
unfortunate escape from surveillance in India of a son of Yakub Khan, named 
Abdul Karim, who put himself at the head of the rebels, openings were given for 
anti-British propaganda. Abdul Karim on the collapse of. the rebellion fled to 
India, and was interned in Burma (para. 304). The rebellion had far-reaching 
results in Afghanistan; it exhausted the current financial resources of the State, 
discredited the Afghan Army, demonstrated the internal disunion of the races 
inhabiting the country, gave a check for the time being to the Amir’s schemes 
for moral and educational progress, and led to deterioration in the administration 
of the Provinces (paras. 303-335). 

But just when the internal affairs of his kingdom demanded the Amir’s 
whole attention a series of incidents occurred which led to crises in his relations 
with Italy, Germany, and Rus,sia successively. The execution of S. Piparno an 
Italian subject on May 30, 1925 was followed by demands for satisfaction from 
the Italian Government including one for the payment of an indemnity. These 
with certain modifications were eventually satisfied (para. 341). 

In November' of the same year the shooting of an Afghan by a German 
national, and the alleged attempt of the German representative to smuggle the 
latter out of the country strained the diplomatic relations between Afghanistan 
and Germany, and ended in the recall of Dr. Grobba, and the pardon of the 
German convict (para. 349). 

In December there was a collision between Afghan and Russian troops on 
an island in the Oxus, the sovereignty of which had long been a subject, of 
dispute. The incident caused considerable excitement in Kabul, but the question 
was eventually decided by a joint commission in favour of the Afghan Govern- 
ment, and a Pact of non-aggression was concluded between Russia and Afghan- 
istan (paras. 353-354). 


, ^Moscow despatch 361 (8-5-1926) (A. S. XX, 80). 

2 Kabul despatch 56 (26-7-1926) (ibid, 143). 

©Kabul tels. 56 (1-5-1926) and 61 (13-5-1926) (ibid, 22 and 35). 
4 KabuI tel. 132 (5-8-1926) (ibid, 235). 

©Kabul tel. 34 (28-2-1927) (A. S. XXT, 90). 

©Warsaw despatch 35 (26-1-1927) (F. 393-F., 27V 
7 Constantinople despatch 376 (15-7-1927) (A. S. XXII, 105). 
©Cairo despatch 366 (23-6-1927) (ibid, 53). 
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In all these incidents British influence had been exerted to induce the Amir 
to avoid any precipitate action, which would endanger the peace of the country, 
and the stability of his own position (para. 329.) 

The Afghan attitude on the Indian frontier during this period was generally 
correct, (paras. 316, 325) and the subject which gave His Majesty’s Government 
most concern was the Russian penetration of Afghanistan, which was reported 
to be increasing (para. 351). 

Towards the end of the period a revival of interest and apprehensions on 
the part of the Afghan Government in regard to Indian frontier policy was 
noticeable, and led to a formal protest by the Afghan Minister in London 
(para. 328). 

As opportunity offered the Amir made tours in the Provinces, inspecting 
Government offices, and personally overhauling the administration. In Sep- 
tember 1927 an announcement was made of his intention to visit Europe 
(para. 333), ^ , 
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CHAPTER XVIX. 

THE DTJEAND LINE. 

362. Durand Agreement— Its significance. — The reasons which led the Gov- 
ernment of India to propose sending the Bnrand Mission to Kabul are given 
in their despatch 155 of August 16, 1892. 1 

This despatch gave instances in which Amir Abdur Eahman had been 
extending his influence among the tribes, which the Government of India re- 
garded as lying within their own sphere of influence. 

‘ He has never rested in his endeavours to bring under his rule the whole of the 
independent tribes lying between Afghanistan and India, and he has treated our warnings 
on the subject with something not far removed from defiance. ’ 2 

One of the duties of the Durand Mission was to fix a limit to these encroach- 
ments ; another was to reassure the Amir 4 regarding the piercing of the Kojak, 
and the extension of the railway line to new Chaman.’ 3 

The significance of the Durand Line constituted by the Durand Agreement 
was negative rather than positive in character. It stated the limits beyond 
which the Government of India and the Amir respectively agreed not to go : — 

4 The Government of India will at no time exercise interference in the territories lying 
beyond this line on the side of Afghanistan, and His Highness the Amir will at no time 
exercise interference in the territories lying beyond this line on the side of India.’ 

The language of the Agreement was not however strictly 4 bilateral ’ ,* for 
while the Durand Line is stated to form the 4 eastern and southern frontier of 
His Highness’ dominions ’ it is nowhere stated that it forms the boundary of 
India. It is true that Article 5 speaks of leaving the 4 Gwasha Post in British 
territory ’, but the area in question is in the neighbourhood of Chaman, where 
there was no strip of 4 independent ’ territory, and where British administra- 
tion had reached the Afghan border. 

Consequently the Durand Agreement placed no positive responsibility on the 
Government of India for maintenance of order on the east and south of the 
line ; and it was even contemplated that the Amir should be free to take steps 
to punish tribesmen from the east of the line, who committed offences in his 
territory : — 

‘ We do not contemplate that it need be our duty either to keep the Waziri tribesmen 
under strict control, or, if their conduct should invite reprisals, to shield them from the 
consequences of their own acts. The Waziri tribes might for the present be left in the 
same position as the Afridis, who, if they raid on the Amfir’s territory, are liable to be 
punished by the Amir, but on the understanding that he does not permanently occupy any 
portion of their country .’ 4 

The tribes between the Durand Line and the, British administered border 
were not in fact regarded as lying within the limits of India : — 

4 The independent tribes lying between Afghanistan and India.’* 

and Sir II. Dobbs speaks of the 4 verbal pledge, which I understand Sir Mortimer 
Durand gave to Abdur Eahman, that we would not attempt to administer up to 
the Durand Line,’® 

363. The question of 4 rectification ’ after the Third Afghan War. — After the 
Third Afghan War several suggestions were put forward by local officers for 
the inclusion in the peace terms of provisions for 4 rectification ’ of the Indo- 
Afghan Frontier at different points. 

(1) In Chitral . — The Assistant Political Agent said : — 

* I earnestly trust Government will consider the feasibility in peace terms of retain- 
ing at least left bank of Bashgul river, as friendly Kamdesh Shaikhs will otherwise pro- 

* 1 'Windham’s Precis para. 202. 

2 Para. 10 of the despatch. 

3 Letter from Sir M. Durand to G. of I. ( 20-12-1893) (Progs. Jan. 1894, 194). 

4 G. of I. Despatch 155 (16-8-1892) (para. 25). 

»P. O. letter (8-7-1919) from Sir H. Dobbs to G. of I. (Progs. Oct. 1920, n. p. 46). 
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bably feel forced to migrate to Chitral, Also Bashgul being generally unfordabte 

■would be excellent defensive boundary for Chitral ,’ 1 

The Chief Commissioner, N- W. F. P., after consulting the Government of 
India, rej>lied : — - 

4 With reference to Mehtar’s message about Chitral Give him no hope of any 

territorial aggrandisement. ....... Nothing of the sort appears to be possible . ’ 2 

(2) In Seistan .— The Consul, who had telegraphed ‘ Whether or not such, 
control involves inclusion in Persian Seistan of some part of Afghan Seistan, 
it would very greatly increase wealth and strength of Persian Seistan ’, 3 received 
the reply : — 

* The raising in peace negotiations with Afghanistan of any question touching Seistan 
is not contemplated by 1 Government of India. ’ 4 

(3) In SJwrawak .^— The Agent to the Governor General Baluchistan 
Wrote : — 

‘ In the event of any rectification of the Afghan frontiers being considered 

I hope that the Government of India will not overlook the importance of securing against 

raids by arranging some modification of otir boundary in the neighbourhood of 

Shorawak. 

(4) This suggestion was included in the proposals for rectification made 
on strategic grounds by the Chief of the General Staff * 

(a) for advancing the line on the Khyber so as to include Basawal and 

Dakka ; 

(b) for the annexation of Khos,t ,' 

( c ) for the annexation of a large strip of country running from the north 

of Chaman down to and including the cultivated valleys of Jat Goti 
and Shorawak, 

Sir H. Grant in discussing these proposals noted : — 

‘ There is nothing in regard to Which nations in general and Afghanistan in particular 
are more sensitive than territorial possession. History teems with examples of wars bred 
by ‘ irredenta.' 

While fully appreciating the strategic considerations put forward, On political grounds 
we should strongly deprecate a demand at the forthcoming negotiations for any territory, 
except a small rectification of our frontier in the vicinity of Landi Kotal. ’® 

Sir II. Dobbs wrote : — * 

* Both Afghan and Islamic sentiment would, I have no doubt whatever, be profoundly 
outraged by any territorial annexation forced through now by us as the result of military 
and diplomatic pressure and threats, Without Afghanistan being completely defeated in 

war I have heard enough in conversation with leading tribesmen here 7 ro 

know that they Would be indignant at any annexation It is not considered that 

the Amir has been defeated, but that, after the first collision between his troops and the 
British, he has perceived his folly and repented. ’ 8 

These views were accepted, 

364. The Durand Line in the Kabul Treaty of 1921.— Apart from references 
to the Khyber demarcation, Article Y of the treaty of Rawalpindi, ran 

1 The Afghan Government accept the Indo-Afghan frontier accepted by the late Amir 7 

and 

Article II of the Kabul Treaty : — - 

‘ The two High Contracting Parties mutually accept the Indo-Afghan Frontier as 
accepted by the Afghan Government under Article V of the treaty concluded at Rawal- 
pindi. ’ 

The precise implications of these Articles have been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. In his ‘ Treaty despatch 7 Sir F. Humphrys argued that 

i~TeL 1801 (294-1910) from N. W. F. to G. of I. (Progs. Aug. 3919, 365). ' 

a TeI. 1911 (10-7-1919) from N. W. F. to A. P. A., Chitral (Progs. Sep. 1919, 13). 

3 Tel. 726-C. (25-6-1919) from Consul, Seistan, to G. of I. (Progs. Aug. 1919, 346). 

4 Tel, 1026 (12-7-1919) from G. of I. to C. D’A., Tehran (Progs. Sep. 1919, 24) ». , 

5 Memo. 1015, (24-5-1919) from Bain, to G-. of I. (Progs. Oq£. 1920, 721). 

6 Minute by Sir H. Grant (20-64919) (Progs. Get. 1920, n. pp. 27—33). 

7 i.e v in- Baluchistan. 

8 D. O. letter (£3-6-1919) from Bain, to G> of 1. (Progs. Oct. 1920, h. p. 40). 
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Article I of the present Treaty, in which the Afghan Government give a guarantee 
to respect British independence, read with Article II (quoted above), afforded 

* an absolute pledge to abstain from interference in tribal territory 

beyond his border.’ 1 

Mr. Pears on the other hand considered that 

‘ The desiderata are : — 

(a) An unequivocal statement in the new Treaty that : — 

(1) the Eastern and Southern Frontier of His Majesty the Amir’s dominions 

from Wakhan to the Persian border shall follow the line shown in the map 
attached to this Treaty. 

( 2 ) IPs Britannic Majesty’s Government will at no time exercise interference in 

the territories lying beyond this line on the side of Afghanistan, and His 
Majesty the Amir will at no time exercise interference in the territories lying 
beyond this line on the side of India. 

(i) A determination on our part not to overlook or condone any attempts or 

subterfuges on the part of the Afghan Government to evade 

the exact terms and the spirit of the statement mentioned in (a). 

Colonel Humphrys has traced the table of descent of the 1st and 2nd Articles of the 
Durand Agreement through the 1905 Treaty and the Rawalpindi Treaty to the Treaty of 
to-day. This makes three 4 generations and, with each £ generation fresh loopholes for 
evasion have presented themselves to the Afghans. ’ 3 

The Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan agreed that the pay- 
ment of Afghan allowances to our tribes and the invitation of onr tribesmen to 
Afghan jirgas constituted a breach of Articles I and' II of the Treaty. 3 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., considered that the Jalalabad jirgas 
of 1923 ‘ probably from a juristic point of view ’ constituted a breach of Articles 
I and II of the Treaty. 4 

The question was examined in the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Sir M. Shafi’s conclusion was : — 

‘ It seems to me clear that the Amir of Afghanistan is precluded from exercising ‘ inter- 
ference in the territories ’ lying on the Indian side of the Durand Line The real 

question is whether the three acts mentioned by Colonel Humphrys in paragraph 7 (3) 

of his despatch constitute ‘ interference in the territories ’ in question by the Amir, within 

the meaning of clause 2 of the Agreement of 1893. In these circumstances 

although the contention that the acts referred to by Colonel Humphrys constitute, by 
necessary implication, infringement of Article II of the Treaty of 1921 read together with 
the various clauses of the previous agreements already referred to, is possible of advance- 
ment, nevertheless I am of opinion that it would, from all points of view, be advisable not 
to leave the matter in the existing indefinite condition, but that articles I and II of the 
treaty of 1921 should be so expanded as to bring these matters expressly within the purview 
of the new treaty.’ 5 

365. The present interpretation of the Durand Agreement. — Recent pro- 
nouncements of the Government of India, when compared with the language of 
despatch 155 of 1892, show a considerable advance in their views of the implica- 
tions of the Durand Agreement. 

That Agreement left the tribes 4 independent ’ : — 

. ‘ The tribes are admittedly free and in an independent territory, and that is stated 

in your own Gazetteer. ’ 6 

It is in order to meet such an argument that the word 4 independent % in 
such phrases as * independent territory 9 and 4 independent belt has now been 
officially replaced by 4 tribal.’ 

Sir D. Bray in his speech of March 5, 1923 7 maintained that Afghanistan 
and India were now co-terminous along the Dnrand Line, with no intervening 
territory such as that mentioned in the Government of India despatch 155 

i Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923) (A- S. XI. 40)” 

2 Menu>. 35942-97-<*. (11-1-1924; from Wazforee to G. of I. (A. S. XII 102). 

sMemo. 17 (16-1-1924) from Bain, to G. of I. (ibid 152). 

4Ex. letter 10 (3-1-1924) from X. W. F. to G. of I. (A. S. XI. 263). 

5 Minute by Law Member (2-1-1924) ( ibid n. p. 26). 

G S. Nadir Khan at 3rd KabuJ Conference (A. S. IV 801). 

7 Para. 204. . 41 
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of 1892. Farther, as against the view expressed in that despatch that no imme- 
diate increase in the responsibility of the Government of India for control of the 
tribes would be involved in the Durand Agreement, there is the statement : 

‘ With the insistence of non-interference in our sphere goes necessarily the, acceptance- 

of responsibility for offences committed from it in Afghanistan But, if the’ 

principle is worth having, we must not shirk our responsibility ; for it is there for better 
or worse over since we signed the Durand Agreement. 51 

The subject was discussed in 1925 when, in a despatch examining the value 
from the Afghan standpoint of the present Treaty, Sir F. Humphrys wrote 

‘ It appears that denunciation of the present Treaty, if it were not followed by a 
renewal of Treaty relations in some form, would render the political status of the inde- 
pendent belt, which lies between British India and Afghanistan an even more fruitful 
Cause of friction and misunderstandings than it is at present. For here, is not a question? 
of the sanctity of a de facto administrative boundary between two sovereign states, but 
the formal recognition of an exclusive sphere of influence, whieh the Afghan Government 
might argue lias been hitherto obtained by an implicit bargain.’ 1 2 

The Government of India on the other hand maintained that 1 the Durand 
Line would have sanction under international law independently of either ’ of 
the treaties of 1921 or 1919. 1 The boundary was defined, the territorial posses- 

sions rights and jurisdiction were confirmed or completed, and there was nothing 
more to he done under the treaties (i.e., those concluded previously to 1919). 
The war of 1919 did not affect them.* 

(It would however probably be difficult to explain this to the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, in view of Sir H. Grant’s letter of August 8, 1919, which stated, 

* This war has cancelled all previous Treaties 3 ’ ; 

while it is interesting to notice that, in the negotiation of the Rawalpindi 
Treaty, it ^ was the Government of India who desired the 4 reaffirmation of 
Durand Line by new Amir 4 ’.) 

The Government of India went on to say : — 

* As Sir Francis Humphry s points out, some difficulty might seem to arise from the 
use of the term ‘ sphere of influence 5 in the 1893 agreement. But even in the agreement 

of 1895 the words used were ‘We ...... deputed by otir respective Governments to 

demarcnte the boundary line between the territories of the Government of India and 
of His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. ’ Similarly, in the Treaties of 1919 and 1921 r 
the words used were £ the Indo-Afghan frontier accepted by the late Amir ’ and ‘ the 
Indo-Afghan frontier as accepted by the Afghan Government ’. Moreover, Article XX 
of the 1921 Treaty and Letter IV attached thereto speak of frontier tribes on both sides 
of the boundary line in the same terms, and, since Afghanistan does not contend that 
the territory occupied by the frontier tribes on her side of the boundary is not Afghan- 
istan territory, it is not open to her to contend — nor was it intended to be open to doubt — 
that the territory on our side is not India. However loose may be the administrative con- 
trol, in Waziristan for instance, the establishment of military stations, outposts, communi- 
cations, and the promulgation of our intention to introduce revenue arrangements, are a 
clear indication of the intention of the Treaty that the* territory on our side of the 
Durand Line is to be treated’ as x^art of India, and not independent foreign country with 
which we have merely special relations. Indeed for upwards of 700 miles the Durand 
Line forms the boundary between Afghanistan and Baluchistan, where British adminis- 
tration is effective and complete. The difficulty, therefore, that Sir Francis Humphrys 
feels is more historical than practical. ’ 5 

1 Memo, 412 (l)-F.-l (26-10-1925) from G. of I. to N. W. F. and Bain. (F. 240-F. 1). 

2 Kabul despatch 42 (11-6-1925) (A. S. XVIII 123). 

s Letter 7-P. O. (8-8-1919) from Ch. Br. Ren. to Ch. Af. Rep. (Progs. Oct. 1920, 797). 

4 Tel. 1014 (10-7-1919) from Viceroy to S. of S. ( ibid 737). 

»Letter 1-F. (20-8-1925) from G. of I. to TJ. S. of S. (A. S. XVIII 262). 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 

D OK ALIM AND ARNAWAI (CHITRAL). 

366. The Udny Agreement,. — Dokalim is the name of cultivated lands on the 
left bank of the Arnawai River (or 4 Arandu Gol ’), and to the south of the village 
of Arnawai (or 4 Arandu ’). 

Under Article 4 of the Durand Agreement of 1893, Mr. Udny and Sipak 
•Salar G-hulam Haidar Khan met in 1895., ns .joint Commissioners, to lay down the 
boundary from the Hindu Kush range to Nawa Kotal. The following agreement, 
known as * the Udny Agreement was concluded by them, and confirmed by the 
Amir on December 19, 1895 

“ (I) That, on the western side of the Kunar -river, this -frontier will be the further 
or eastern watershed of the stream which in the idiom of Afghans is notorious, and 
known as the Landai Sin, pertaining to the limits of Kafiristan ^ and which in the survey 
.map is also written by the name of Bashgal, so that all the country, o-f which the drainage 
falls into the Kunar river by means of this stream, belongs, and will belong, to Afghanistan, 
and the eastern drainage of this watershed, which does -not fall into the Landai Sin stream, 
pertains to Chitral. 

(II) That, -on the eastern side -of the -Kunar river, frd-m the river bank up to the crest 
of the main range which forms the watershed between the Kunar -river and the country 
(lit. direction) of Barawal 1 and Bajaur, this frontier follows the southern watershed of the 
Arnawai stream, which falls into Kunar river close to the village of Arnawai, leaving to 
Chitral all the country of which the drainage falls into the Kunar river, by means of this 
-stream, while the southern drainage of this last-mentioned watershed, which does not fall 
into the Arnawai stream, pertains to Afghanistan. 

(III) That this frontier line, on reaching the crest of the main range, which in this 
neighbourhood forms the watershed -between the Kuna'r river and the country (lit. direc- 
tion) of Barawal and Bajaur, turns southward along this watershed, which it follows as 
far as a point in the neighbourhood of the Nawa Kotal, leaving all the country draining 

, into the Kunar river within the limits -of Afghanistan, and all the country draining towards 
Barawal and Bajaur outside the limits of Afghanistan ; but beyond the aforesaid point, 
in the neighbourhood of the Nawa Kotal, the frontier has not at present been demarcated. 

(IY) That, on both sides of the Kunar river, this frontier, as described in the three 
preceding articles, for the most part requires no artificial demarcation, because it is a 
natural boundary following the crests of mountain ranges ^ but since, at present, inspection 
dn situ is impossible, when the ground is examined on the spot, it is probable that in the 
places where these mountain ranges abut on the Kunar river from either side, demarcation 
by pillars for a short distance from the water’s edge on both sides of the river will be 
found desirable, for the purpose of separating the boundary of Afghanistan from Arnawai 
pertaining to Chitral, and the limits of the Kafir country (lit. Kafiristan) of the Landai 
Bin from Chitral. In that case these pillars will be erected along the line of the watershed 
. described in the first and second articles of the present agreement, subject to any slight 
divergencies from this line which may be necessary to protect the local rights of villages 
adjoining the frontier. 

(Y) That the frontier pillars, wherever considered desirable, will be erected hereafter 
by an officer of the Government of India and an officer of His Highness the Amir, acting 
in concert. 

(VI) That these watersheds, forming the frontier agreed upon as described in the 
first three articles of the present agreement, have been marked by a red line on the survey 
map attached to this agreement, which, like the agreement itself, has been signed by us 
both. In three places, viz., (i) for a short distance from either bank of the Kunar river ; 
( U ) in. The neighbourhood of the Binshi Kotal ; and (Hi) , in the neighbourhood of the 
Frepaman Kotal, this red line has been broken up into dots, because the exact position of 
the watershed in these localities has not been ascertained with perfect accuracy ; but, 
wherever the watershed may lie, the frontier will follow it, subject only to any slight 
variations from the watershed which may be considered necessary under Article (4) of the 
present agreement. 

(YII) That, since on the map attached to the Convention 2 , the Arnawai stream was 
drawn on the western side of the river in the place of the Landai Sin of the Kafir country 

1 Bur 1 aul of our quarter inch map. 
the Durand Convention. 

R. U. 
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(lit. Kaflristan), which lias teen decided to pertain to the Afghan Government, and, since 
after inquiry and inspection of the same it was clearly ascertained by the survey party 
that the aforesaid stream is situated on the eastern side of the Kunar river, and falls into 
the river near the village of Arnawai, and that the drawing of it on the western side (of 
the river) in the place of the Landai Sin was a mistake, this Arnawai stream has (now) 
been drawn and marked on the present survey map in its own proper place, and that stream, 
which was drawn in the Convention map on the western side of the river, was the Landai 
Sin stream of the Kafir country (lit. Kafiristan), which has now been decided to pertain 
,to the Government of Afghanistan and to be included in the limits of Afghanistan. 
Accordingly, in the present survey map it has been marked with the name of Landai Sin, 
and has also been written with the name of Bashgal. Moreover, Sao, and Nari, and Birkot,, 
and the village of Arnawai, were not written on the map attached to the Convention, (but) 
now in the new survey map the names of all these four above-mentioned villages have been 
entered ; the village of Arnawai being written on the Chitral side of the boundary line, 
and Sao, Nari, and Birkot, on the side of the Government of Afghanistan. ” 

367. The case before 1919. — The following .extract from a precis prepared 
in the Foreign Department, Government of India, in 1922, gives the history of 
the case previously to the accession of the present Amir : — 

“ Brief summary of the case regarding the Afghan- Chitral boundary dispute 
as affecting Dokalim. — By the agreement of 1895 1 Arnawai was declared to be 
on the Chitral side of the border, and the fate of Dokalim was left to be deter- 
mined at a later date. The Mehtar of Chitral had always regarded Dokalim 
as within his territory. The agreement indicated generally the line along which 
the boundary should run, but, at the same time, provided for slight modifications 
which might be found necessary to protect the local rights of the villages adjoining 
the frontier. This final demarcation was never carried out, and the old-standing 
doubt as to the ownership of Dokalim was thus perpetuated. 

In 1896 2 Lieutenant G. K. Cockerill, of the Intelligence Branch, visited the 
tract in question on military duty, and gave it as his opinion that the boundary 
should be so aligned as to include Dokalim in Chitral territory ; but this cannot 
be said to have been an authoritative decision. 

In the same year, the Afghans, claiming Dokalim as theirs, demanded 
revenue from the cultivators, and interfered generally with their liberty. This 
action of the Afghans was reported to the Government of India, 3 who considered 
it undesirable to make a representation to the Amir ; and held that the best 
course was to inform the Arnawai villagers that the Government of India recog- 
nised their right to the cultivation of the Dokalim lands, that these lands were 
in Chitral territory, and that the villagers would be protected in cultivating 
them. Before, however, passing final orders, the Government of India enquired 
from the local political authority whether steps could, if necessary, be conve- 
niently taken for the protection of the Arnawai cultivators on the lands in ! ques- 
tion. The Political Agent, Chitral, replied that no immediate action seemed 
necessary, and that it would be practicable, if necessary, to locate a small levy 
post on the lands for the protection of the villagers, but he did not advocate this 
course, which would entail the risk of the Afghan and Chitrali officials coming 
into direct contact with each other. 

Nothing further of importance occurred till 1912, 4 when it was brought to 
the notice of the Government of India that the Afghans had arrested some 
Chitrali police on duty at Dokalim, and had demanded revenue ( TJshar ) from 
the cultivators of those lands. The police were released with a warning not to 
patrol Dokalim again, as the place was in Afghan territory, but the exaction 
of Ushar caused a clash which resulted in some bloodshed. The Chief Commis- 
sioner, N.-W. F. P., 5 seeing that petty disputes at this point of the frontier were 
increasing in frequency, recommended to the Government of India that an Afghan 
official should be deputed to meet the Political Agent, with the object of finally 
demarcating the disputed boundary. The Government of India did not view 
the Afghan aggression in Dokalim as directed against undisputed Chitral 
territory, and, as the Afghans have apparently always claimed Dokalim, and 
Ushar had been previously taken by them, thought it best for the Dokalim 
cultivators to pay Ushar under protest, and for the Mehtar of Chitral then to 
apply to the Political Agent, for an enquiry into their rights in Dokalim. 


1 S. F., June 1895, Nos. 894-937 (cor., pp. 11-12). 

2 S. F., Sep. 1896, Nos. 11-14 (n. p. 3). 

®S. F., May 1897, Nos. 202-213 (cot. p. 5). 

* 8 . F., Sep. 1912, Nos. 45—62 (eor. pp. 1, 3, 5). 

®I6*d. (eor. p. 5). 
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Provided a good case could be made out, the Government of India were prepared 
to address the Amir on the subject. The suggested payment of XJshar was, 
however, not made, as a private arrangement was come to between the inhabit- 
ants of Arandu, of which village they regarded Dokalim as forming a part, and 
their Afghan neighbours. 

In September 1912, 1 the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., reviewed the 
whole position respecting Dokalim, and invited the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the matter. He pointed out that there was no desire on the 
part of the Afghans to evict the present cultivators so long as they continued 
to pay revenue, but there were grounds for believing that behind the demand 
for revenue there was a desire to obtain a footing in the Arandu river 
valley, where the grazing was of considerable value. In his opinion, the dispute 
had reached an acute stage, and, unless action was taken, petty disturbances 
seemed likely to recur. He did not advocate the employment of force, but 
pressed his recommendation for a settlement by the formal demarcation of the 
frontier. 

Accordingly, on the 21st October 1912, 2 the Viceroy addressed the Amir, 
informing him that, for some time past, disputes had occurred between His 
Majesty’s subjects and the subjects of the Mehtar of Chitral with reference to 
the Dokalim lands, and that these lands were claimed by Afghan subjects as 
part of Afghanistan. His Excellency explained the boundary settlement of 1895, 
and said that, after full enquiries, he was satisfied that from time immemorial 
the Dokalim lands had belonged to, and been cultivated by, the Arnawai villagers, 
and that these lands had always been accepted as an integral part of Chitral. 
His Excellency felt that His Majesty would agree that, over so trifling a matter, 
it was not desirable to go to the trouble and expense of appointing special officers 
of the two Governments to go to the spot and demarcate the boundary. At the 
same time, it was undesirable that this dispute, which was likely to lead to dis- 
turbances and bloodshed, should continue. His Excellency trusted, therefore, 
that the Amir would be able to accept the assurance that, after full enquiry, it 
had been established that these lands belonged to Chitral, and wmuld issue orders 
to prevent his subjects from further interference in this vicinity. The Viceroy 
also remarked that, were he not satisfied of the rights of the Chitral claim, he 
should not ask the Amir to take this friendly action. In conclusion, His Excel- 
lency added that if His Majesty was unable to accept this view, he had no alter- 
native but to ask him to depute an officer to meet a representative of the Goverm 
ment of India on the spot, and arrange for the demarcation of this portion of the 
frontier in accordance with the terms of the Agreement of 1895, though he 
deprecated this course as involving unnecessary trouble both to His Majesty and 
to the Government of India. 

To this communication the Amir replied on the 5th March 1913, 3 intimating 
that he had sent a deputation to the spot to ascertain the facts of the case, with 
strict regard to justice, and to report the result to him. His Majesty promised 
to send an answer to the Viceroy on completion of the investigation. No fur- 
ther reply ever reached the Government of India, though they learnt that some 
Afghan officials had visited Dokalim towards the end of March 1913, 4 and had 
inspected the boundary.’ 7 

368. Arnawai in the Mussoorie and Kabul negotiations. — During the Third 
Afghan War the Afghans seized Dokalim and Arnawai, and in April 1920, during 
the Mussoorie Conference, made an incursion with a force of 300 men as far as 
Lambarbat, which they captured. The Conference was suspended in consequence 
of this and other instances of aggression. 5 Orders were issued to the Officer 
Commanding, Chitral, to expel the Afghan force 6 , which was now reported to have 
reached Dammernisar, ten miles still further up the Kunar. 7 The Afghan version 
■was that this incursion had been made by Abdur Rahman of Chitral, and not 
by Afghan regulars. 8 The British Representative was however informed that 
orders had been issued for the evacuation of Lambarbat. 9 Arandu and Dokalim, 

- 1 S. F., July 1913, Nos. 3—14 (cor. pp. 1—15). 

2 lbid. (cor. p. 9). 

s 7 bid. (car. p. 13). ' ■ } 

4 S. F., July 1913, Nos. 3-14 (cor. p. 15). 

5 Mr. Dobbs’ memo. (27-4-1920) (Progs. Oct. 1920, 453). 

6 Tel. 522 (30-4-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. ( ibid 455). 

^Letter 12 (2-5-1920), from Br. Rep., Mussoorie, lo Supdt., For. Aflf., Afghan. ( ibid 466). 

8 Tel. 38 (13-5-1920), from Br. Rer>., Mussoorie. to G. of I. (ibid 484). 

^Letter from S. Mahmud Tarzi 25 (20-5-1920) ( ibid 515). 
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however, remained in Afghan occupation. The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., 
trusted that it would be made clear that temporary acceptance of such occupa- 
tion 4 in no way prejudices final settlement of disputed boundary in this 
quarter \ 1 

Mr. Dobbs wrote to S. Mahmud Tarzi : — 


4 I note that the evacuation of Arnawai which under the Boundary Agreement, dated 
9th April 1895, is specially included in Chitral, has not yet been effected, but I am confident 
that this will now be arranged. ’ 2 

At the Sixth Meeting of the Conference S. Mahmud Tarzi complained 
of the reoccupation of Lambarbat by the Chitrali forces, claiming that this was 
a breach of the understanding on which it had been evacuated. Mr. Dobbs 
explained that there had been no such understanding. At the same meeting 
Abdul Hadi said that Arnawai would not be evacuated, unless and until a satis- 
factory settlement between the two G-overnments was reached at the Conference. 3 4 

At the final meeting Mr. Dobbs demanded the evacuation of Arnawai : — 

44 The continued occupation of Arnawai by your troops constitutes an open violation 
ot the frontier. The British Government expects you to withdraw them, since otherwise 

the signing of treaties with you becomes useless. I know that you argue on this 

point that the British occupation of Torkham is contrary to the Treaty of Rawalpindi, 

and that the Afghan occupation of Arnawai is a justifiable counterstroke to that 

There is in our eyes no parallel whatsoever between the cases of Torkham and Arnawai. ’ ’ 4 

During the Kabul negotiations it was agreed that rupture, which was 
regarded as imminent, should be accompanied by a demand with a time limit 
for the evacuation of Arnawai. 5 

In the course of those negotiations the great importance which the Amir 
attached to the retention of Arnawai became apparent : — 

‘ He argued that the Afghans should retain Arnawai ; but he apologised formally, 
when I made it clear that this Was impossible, for undiplomatic language which he had 
used at former meeting to the effect that rather than evacuate it he would fight. ’ 6 

4 I pointed out that Arnawai was not ours to surrender, and that we were giving up 
Torkham with the sole object in view of securing return of Arnawai to Chitral without 
Unpleasantness. * 


The Amir, after the Treaty was signed, denied all knowledge of the conver- 
sation of November 13, and then explained privately that he dared not announce 
to his Council that he had not secured the retention of Arnawai. 7 

At last on November 29, the Amir surrendered the point, and gave orders 
for the withdrawal of all Afghan soldiers from Arnawai and its restoration 
to Chitral. 4 He made a condition that no fortifications be erected there by us or 
Chitral. I accepted this condition. ’ 8 

The agreement on the point was put in writing, 9 and the Mehtar of Chitral 
informed accordingly. 10 The wording of the letters on the subject requires 
notice. Sir H. Dobbs wrote : — 

4 I undertake on behalf of the British Government and of the State of Chitral that 
no fortifications or military works shall be constructed on the territory thus restored to the 
possession of Chitral ; ni 

while S. Mahmud Tarzi J s expression was : — 

4 1 as a token of friendship confirm what you have understood, and have received a 
strong hope from my Government that they will withdraw the forces of the Government 
of Afghanistan from that place/ 12 


1 Tel. 513 (23-5-1920), from N.-W. I\, to G. of I. ( ibid 522). 

2 T«I. 52 (23-5-1920), from Br. Rep., Mussoorie, to G. of I. (ibid 520). 

3 Progs. of the 6th Meeting (Progs. Jan. 1921, 24). 

4 Progs. of the 17th Meeting (ibid 137). 

«Tel. 202 (15-2-1921), from G. of X., to Br. Rep., Kabul (A. S. IV, 827). 

«TeI. 370 (14-11-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to.G. of I. (A. S. VI, 497). 

’fel. 399 (23-11-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid 588)! 

«Tel. 410 (29-11-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid 626). 

T 5o I 2 ? ( 2 - 12 ~ 1921 ) a&d 188 (5-12-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid 658 and 
673- A.) . 

i«Tel. 2787 (9-12-1921), from G. of I., to N.-W. F. (ibid 6 94). 

™ Sir H - Dobbs > t0 Af - For * Min. (ibid 705). 

-Letter 11,8 .(2-12-0.921) crom S. Mahmud Tarzi, to Sir H. Dobbs (ibid). 
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The local Afghan officials however delayed compliance with their instruc- 
tions, if these had really issued, and on January 22, 1922, after a reminder on the 
subject, S. Mahmud Tarzi telegraphed that the necessary orders had been sent. 1 
It appears that the evacuation of Arnawai was actually carried out on January 
17, but did not extend to ‘ lands known as Dokalim \ 2 The Mehtar‘s represent- 
ative accordingly gave a receipt for only 4 half Arnawai V 3 

369. After the Evacuation of Arnawai. — In April 1922 the British Minister* 
was told to reopen the question of Dokalim with the Afghan Government, on a 
suitable opportunity. 4 

In July 1923 the Minister reported that he had discussed the case with the 
Afghan Foreign Minister, who said that the matter was under consideration by 
the Afghan Army Department. The Minister noted 

‘ the possibility that the Afghan Government hope in the course of negotiations for 
the next Treaty, to use their occupation of Dokalim in support of a demand for modi- 
fication of the existing frontier at some other point, e.g., in the neighbourhood of Torkham ’ 5 . 

(It is worth noticing that although Sir H. Dobbs had told the Afghan 
delegates at Mussoorie that there* was no parallel whatsoever between the cases 
of Torkham and Arnawai, he had given the Amir to understand that there was a 
practical connection between the two. € ) 

The views of Sir N. Bolton as to the importance of the question were stated 
in his memo. No. 10310 of November 15, 1923. 7 

The Government of India in forwarding this communication to the Minister 
pointed out. 

* the importance of avoiding anything that might be construed as acquiescence in the 
construction of a tower by the Afghans in Dokalim .’ 8 

The Afghan Foreign Minister then promised to issue orders that no tower 
should be constructed in Dokalim pending settlement of the dispute. 9 Such a 
tower was however built, and garrisoned by the Afghans. 10 The Afghan Foreign 
Minister said that, if this had been done, it was contrary to his orders, and that 
the tow T er, if already built, would not be occupied pending a decision of the 
whole question. 11 

The Chief Commissioner considered it unlikely that a Joint Com m ission 
would be able to reach a satisfactory settlement, especially as the tower in 
Dokalim commanded the Afghan post at Birkot. 

The Political Agent thought it might be advisable to include in the Com- 
mission a Chitral official nominated by the Mehtar. 12 

In May 1925 the Chief Commissioner forwarded a report from the Assistant 
Political Agent, Chitral, showing the actual state of things existing in October 
1924 together with a letter on the subject from the Officer Commanding, Chitral 
Force, dated April 1, 1925. 13 

In March 1926 the Government of India after consulting the Minister at 
Kabul addressed the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., forwarding a note which 
summarised the existing situation and proposing : — 

“ To recommend to His Majesty’s Government that, while the Afghan Government 
should be invited to agree to a joint commission to decide the disputed question of the 
sovereignty of Dokalim, they should be reminded of the Afghan Foreign Minister’s promise 
to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul , 14 and asked to issue orders for the evacuation of the tower, 
that has been erected in Dokalim. 

We must clearly, however, be prepared for the Afghan Government not to give such 
orders, or at any rate for the evacuation not to be carried out within a reasonable time. In 


iTel. (23-1-1922), from Af. For. Min., to Sir H. Dobbs (A. S. VII, 78). 
2Tel. 65 (19-1-1922), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 55). 

3 Tel. 244 (23-2-1922), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 181). 

4 Tel. 1541 (13-4-1922). from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 265). 

5 Kabul memo. 244 (7-7-1923) (A. S. VIII, 69). 
e Paras. 368, 383. 

T(A. S. IX, 270). 

8 Memo. 574' (15-12-1923), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul (A. S. XI, 82). 
9 Kabul tel. 1 (2-1-1924) (ibid 231). 

lfl Letter 1651 (6-2-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XIII, 24). 
UKabtd memo. 76 (5-3-1924) (ibid. 194). 

12 Memo. 869 (17-3-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 233). 
13 Memo. 1202 (2-5-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (550-F., 19). 
14 Kabul tel. 1 (2-1-1924) (ibid 20). . 
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this event the best course would seem to be to tell the Afghan Government < that the con- 
struction of the tower is a violation of the condition attached by the Afghan Foreign 
Minister nimadf in 1922 to the evacuation of Arnawai, 1 and that His Highness the Mehtar 
of Chitral is consequently free to construct a post at a suitable point in the vicinity in 
order to protect the Arandu valley from the encroachments now being made beyond 
Dokalim by the Afghan local authorities. As regards these encroachments higher up the 
Arandu valley it would seem advisable to warn the Afghan Government that as the 
boundary here’ is absolute, His Highness the Mehtar has every right to eject trespassers 
by force. 

If action were taken on these lines it would, of course, have to be made perfectly clear 
to His Highness the Mehtar that he has no authority to attack the Afghan position at 
Dokalim itself * that although he is not precluded from using force, if necessary, in order 
to prevent encroachments higher up the Arandu valley, it is highly desirable to avoid 
bloodshed in attaining this object ; that Government do not anticipate that he will find it 
necessary for the protection of his rights to do more than effect the peaceful arrest of 
trespassers from Afghan territory ; and that should it appear likely that such measures will 
prove insufficient for the purpose, the question of any further action should be referred for 
the orders of Government. In any steps taken under such instructions it would seem 
advisable that His Highness should follow the advice of the local Political Officers, and that, 
if possible, the Assistant Political Agent, Chitral, should be present when any arrest of 
Afghans is actually made ”. 2 

Tlie note enclosed with this letter was as follows : — 


it i rj^g history 0 f the case was summarised as lately as 1922, 3 and to make this note 
self-contained would therefore involve unnecessary repetition. It is now only intended to 
trace the successive stages of Afghan aggression in this area. 


2. It must be borne in mind that the maximum extent of alleged Afghan 1 aggression ’ 
is apparently only about 32 square miles, and that as one form of this * aggression ’ is 
spasmodic demands for ‘ Ushar ’ or revenue, it is naturally impossible to fix a definite high- 
water mark for each successive wave of Afghan encroachment since 1895. 


3. The following maps may be referred to : — 

(1) The ‘ Udny ’ map. 4 

(2) The * Roos-Keppel 9 map 5 (a big scale map which shows Dokalim clearly). 

(3) The ‘ Bolton 9 map. 6 

It seems unfortunate that Udny showed a broken red line on his map at all. The 
course of this part of the line was admitted to have no authority, and to be subject to 
subsequent modification ; but the Afghans appear to have seized on it as giving them a 
claim to the Dokalim tract of 83 aeres, which drains into the Kunar. 


4. The course of Afghan encroachment may be indicated as follows : — 


Step 1 — 1898. — The Afghans lay claim to Dokalim. — A report 7 is received that the 
Afghan authorities are interfering in, and claiming revenue from, Dokalim. 
(This was subsequently denied 8 , but must apparently have been founded on 
fact.) 

Step 2 — 1912. — Afghan occupation of Dokalim and exclusion of Chitralis from it . — 
The demand for revenue is maintained. 9 Chitrali police are arrested in 
Dokalim by Afghans, who make their first spasmodic 10 claim to lands beyond 
Dokalim on the left bank of the Arandu River. 


Step 3 — 1919. — Afghans garrison Dokalim, and make ‘ pronounced no encroachment 
on lands higher up the left bank of the Arandu River. — During the third 
Afghan War the Afghans seize Arnawai and Dokalim and, under the terms 
of the peace negotiations in 1921, evacuate Arnawai 11 hut not Do kalim 11 The 


1 Tel. (22-1-1922) from Af. For. Min., to Sir H. Dobbs (A. S. VII, 77). 

^Letter 574-F. (22-3-1926), from G. of L, to N.-W. F. (F. 550-F., 20). 

*Memo. 607-2-F. (26-5-1922), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul (A. S. VII, 363). 

4 Enelo. of letter 60 (4-5-1895), from Mr. Udny, to G. of I. (S. F., June 1895, 903). 

5 Enelo. of letter 3674-N. (11-6-12), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs. Sept. 1912, 57). 

6 Enclo. of D.-O. 11079-P. (19-11-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (F.-550-F., n. p. 5). 

7 Enclo. of letter 2019-F. (28-7-1896), from G. of L, to P. O., Dir & Swat (Progs. Sep. 1896, 12). 

s Letter 256 (2-8-1896), from P. 0., Dir & Swat, to G. of I. (ibid 13). 

9 Enelo. of letter 1419-N. (17-9-1912), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs. July 1913, 3). 

10 D.-0. 1201-P.C. (30-4-1925), from N.-W. F-, to G. of I. (F. 550-F., n. p. 4). 

UTels. 60-P. (18-1-1922) and 65-P. (19-1-1922), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. VII, 50, 54). 
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Chitralis, in order to keep their claim to Dokalim alive, give 1 a receipt for 
‘ half Arnawai. J The Afghans garrison 1 Dokalim permanently with 20 men. 

Step 4 1914-25. — Consolidation of position at Dokalim and continued encroachment 

along left bank of Arandu River. 

1924 — A tower 2 is built in Dokalim. 

1925 — May.* — A bridge 3 is thrown across Kunar opposite Dokalim. 

1924 — Octobers — The Assistant Political Agent, Chitral, reports 4 that 1 Afghan 
domination, supported by periodical visits of irregulars and minor officials 
from Birkot, extends all along the south bank of the Arandu Gol from 
Dokalim to Zakhenik 

5. The present position is : — The Afghans, by a gradual process of encroachment (con- 
sisting of, first, demands for revenue, then occupation, and lastly fortification) have estab- 
lished themselves in Dokalim. This area has, however, always been disputed territory 
since 1895, and they may consider that, in accordance with the Udny map, they have a 
genuine claim to it, until at any rate the boundary is actually demarcated. 

Encouraged by their success here, and by the attitude 5 of the Government of India 
who were unwilling to risk a collision with the Amir over such a petty dispute, the Afghans 
appear to be now, by a similar process, encroaching upon an area -which has never been 
disputed, and in -which they have no shadow of right. The authority for this view will 
be clear from a reference to Udny ’s correspondence 6 with Ghulam Haidar and the map 
thereto attached. Ghulam Haidar offered 7 Udny a line through Shergal, which would 
give Sao to Afghanistan and Nari to Chitral. Udny, as a generous gesture, and 1 because 
the crest of the Arnawai spur is a better physical boundary than any line that could be 
drawn southward of it, and secondly, because, as you pointed out to me in our conversation 
yesterday, this spur is almost opposite to what will be the boundary westward of the river 1 
declined 7 this offer. The red line in the map runs unbroken along the southern watershed- 
of the Arnawai (or Arandu) River, and no village rights can modify it* It is only where 
the -watershed abuts on the river, i.e., where the line is broken , that village rights come into 
the picture. 

6. As regards motive, 8 it is doubtful whether the Afghans' have any strategic objective, 
and are deliberately making for the Lowari in order *to straddle and close the main route 
to India. Kabul is certainly interested in Dokalim, because of the prominence given to the 
question in the Dobbs’ negotiations, but the unwarrantable aggression higher up the 
Arandu valley may not be inspired by any authority more remote than Asmar, where it may 
be suspected, a large proportion of the ‘ Ushar ’ collected sticks.”’ 

The Chief Commissioner in reply deprecated bringing the Mehtar into the 
settlement of the part of the dispute, which related to the encroachment higher up 
the Arandu valley than Dokalim, about which * our attitude with the Afghans 
should be uncompromising. ’ The latter should be presented with a demand that 
encroachment in this area was unjustified and should be terminated. In regard 
to the encroachment at Dokalim itself, 1 about which it is necessary to admit 
arg um ent and may possibly be necessary to make concessions ’, the Afghans 
should be invited to agree to a joint commission, to settle and demarcate the exact 
position of the boundary.® 

The Government of India then offered some further explanation of their 
proposals which appeared to have been misunderstood ; and the Chief Commis- 
sioner agreed that the demands should he presented, but made certain sugges- 
tions including one for postponement of the construction of a tower by the Mehtar 
of Chitral, in order to obviate the likelihood of local friction, and proposed that 
the joint commission should settle and demarcate the boundary on both banks of 
the Kunar river. 30 

370. The Afghan Government formally addressed. — In July 1926 the Chief 
Commissioner, in forwarding reports on the situation by the Assistant Political 
Agent Chitral, remarked : — 

‘ From these reports it is apparent that neither the Afghan Government nor their 
local officials have committed any definite act of encroachment in the Arandu Valley 


iTel. 244-S. (23-2-1922), from G. of X, to S. of S. (A. S. VII, 181). 

2 Letter 1651-P. (6-2-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (F. 550-F., 10). 

3 Endo. of D.-O. 1201-P. C. (30-4-1925), from K.-W. F., to G. of I. {ibid n. p. 4). 
4 Enclo. of Memo. 1202-P. C. (30-4-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. {ibid 19),. 

5 Tel. S46-S. (18-6-1912), from G. of I., to H.-W. F. (Progs. Sept. 1912, 55). 
c Enclos. of letter 60 (4-5-1895), from Mr. Udny, to G. of I. (S. F., June 1895, 903). 
7 Letter (22-2-1895), from Mr. Udny, to Srpahsalar Ghulam Haidar Khan ( ibid 906). 
8 Enclo. of Memo. 1202-P. C. (30-4-1925), from K.-W. F., to G. of I. (F. 550-F., 19). 
^Letter 24-C. (12-6-1926) from N.-W. F. f to G. of I. (ibid 23). 

10 Letter 2036 (5-7-1926), from H.-W. F., to G. of I. {ibid, 26) j 
Xic753kX) 
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for the last three years, but that the local officials claim the land on the left bank of the 
Arandu Gol on the ground that it. is the grazing area of Dokalim village, of which they 
are in possession.’ 1 

After some further discussion and with the approval of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, Sir F. Humphrys addressed the Afghan Foreign Minister, referring 
briefly to previous correspondence and conversations on the subject, and con? 
eluding : — 

I am now desired by my Government to invite the Afghan Government : — 

(i) To recognise and to treat the lands known as the Arandu Gol as British 

territory, in accordance with the above-mentioned Agreement. 

(ii) In consonance with the terms of the .Agreement which was confirmed on the 

19th December 1895, to agree to the appointment, at an early date of the 
Joint Commission to decide and to demarcate the actual boundary in the 
vicinity of Dokalim, and also on the west bank of the Kunar river. 

T am also desired by my Government to recall the undertaldng given to me personally 
in December 1923, by His Excellency Muhammad Wall Khan, the then Foreign 
Minister, that, pending the settlement of the boundary, no tower should be constructed 
in Dokalim, or, if constructed, should not be occupied ; and I am to request that, 
pending the decision of the Joint Commission, the tower which has actually been built 
may be evacuated. ” 2 

In reply the Afghan Foreign Minister wrote that he could not give a definite 
reply from’ the records which he haidl at his disposal, and 

“ therefore proposed that the question should be postponed for the present. As to 
the future, it will I think, be well that my Government should appoint; a delegation to visit; 
Dokalan (Dokalim) and Arandu Gul (Gol), and with a delegation to be detailed by the 
British Government, to enquire into and settle the two qiiestions mentioned in your 
letter.” 3 ! 

Further correspondence followed as to the meaning of this reply and the 
exact terms of reference. 

It was eventually decided with the approval of His Majesty's Government 
that the duty of the Commission would, under Article IV of the ITdny Agreement, 
be to decide and demarcate the boundary and * ‘ would not cover either 1 limita- 
tion of fortification ' or evacuation of Dokalim tower pending decision 4 " ; that 
consequently the terms of reference should be limited to sub-paragraph 2 of Sir 
F. Humphrys ’ letter 415-4 of October 22, 1926 ; that no further reference should 
he made to the Arandu Gol, siuce a small portion of the catchment area of the 
Arandu Gol in the vicinity of Dokalim 5 was admitted to be in dispute ; and that 
Unwillingness of the Afghan Government “to evacuate the tower pending 
^findings of Commission, or to agree regarding ultimate disposal of their works, 
would not constitute a bar to acceptance of Commission ”, the meeting of which 
should be arranged as soon as possible. 6 There the .question of the Commission 
seems to have rested. 


371. The Afghans claim Ram Ram.— In Jnly 1926 the Assistant Political 
Agent, Ohitral forwarded a communication from a local Afghan official in which 
a claim was made that Ram Ram was in Afghan territory. The Assistant 
Political 1 Agent remarked : — 


‘ Three years ago an Afghan Captain went as far as Ram Ram, and since then nq 
Afghan official has ventured further afield than Dokalim.? 


A year later the Chief Commissioner reported a revival of this claim by the 
Hakim of Kunar and Asmar who wrote s™- 

‘ Muhammad Sharif Khan, Subedar of Chitral, with one hundred men came to Ram’ 

Ram which is in the Afghan territory, and recovered revenue from there Now- 

Malik Muhammad has recovered revenue from Ram Ram ' This is all 

creditable to the Afghan Treasury. ?s ' 


iMemo. 429 (30-7-1926), from N.-W. F., to G. of f. (F.-550-F.' 36)". 

.better 415-4 (22-10-1926), from Min., Kabul, to Af. For. Min. (ibid 43) 

®Letter 2004 (14-2-1927), from Af. For. Min., to Min., Kabul (ibid 56) 

4 Tel. S59 (18-3-1927), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 48). ’ 

5 F. 0. tel. 25 (27-4-1927) (ibid, $2). 

«Kabul tel. 69 (10-5-1927) (ibid, 65) and F. O. tel. 29 (20-5-1927) (ibid 67 ) 

<f 2 - 7 ' 1 | r 26 )' fr0 ™ f. P. A., Chitral, to P A. Dir., Swat & Chitral (ibid, 36). 
f 8 Letter (3-1-1927), from Hakin*-i-galan, Kunar, to A. P. A. ? Chifral (A. $. XXII, 51). 
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The Assistant Political Agent was instructed to reply to the Hakim that, as 
^ was within Chitrai territory as defined by the Udny Agreement, the 
Mehtar of Chitrai was at liberty to collect what revenue he pleased from the 
inhabitants of that place. 1 

** , 372 * Claim for compensation by the Mehtar of Chitrai for losses due to 
Afghan aggression in tnis area.— In January 1922 the Chief Commissioner, 
N.-W. F. P. forwarded an application for compensation by the Mehtar of Chitrai 
on account of an annual loss of Bs. 15,000 of revenue from Arandu and its adjoin- 
ing lands, during the time that it was 4 separated from Chitrai \ This estimate 
it was explained did not include a nearly equal loss, due to the Afghan seizure of 
Bokalim. 2 

On a further reference the Mehtar put his revenue losses for three years at 
Bs. 21,960, and his losses in cattle and other property at Bs. 94,800. 3 

The Chief Commissioner recommended a payment of Bs. 45,000 as compen- 
sation. 

There was no Treaty with Chitrai, but Sir G-. Bobertson had announced, at 
the installation of the Mehtar in 1895, that the foreign relations of Chitrai were 
the concern of the British Government, who would protect the country from 
foreign aggression, and have a garrison in it sufficient for this purpose. 4 The 
Foreign Secretary noted 

4 T agree that his moral claim against Us for compensation is undeniable, and though 
we have no definite Treaty with him our solemn undertaking gives him some- 

thing more than a moral clarth.’® 

It was decided that Bs. 22,000 should be paid as compensation for the Afghan 
occupation of Arnawai 6 , as an £ act of grace and that ‘ it would be unprofitable 
to take up the question of Bokalim, which remains where it did \ 7 

Should a joint Commission now find that the Afghans had' been in wrongful 
possession of Bokalim, it seems possible that the Mehtar might revive his claim 
to compensation on this account. 


ijtfcmo. 1499 (16-7-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (F. 550-F., 69). 
2 Letter 249 (6-1-1922), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. [F. 2. (1), F. 1923 (1)}. 
3 Memo. 799 (14-6-1922), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 7). 

4 Progs. S. F., Nov. 1895, 571. 

5 Note by For. Secy, to G. of I. (22-2-1922) [F. 2 (1)-F. 1923, n. p. 3]. 
e Memo. 920 (11-8-1927) from G. of I., to N. W. F. ( ibid 9). 

7 Memo. 258 (22-3-1922) from G. of I., to N. W. (ibid, 5). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BOUNDARY IN MOHMANT) COUNTRY. 

Note.— The tribal divisions do not exactly correspond with the boundaries shown 
in the map opposite, as the latter follow topographical details. 

373. The position discussed and defined. — The question of the boundary in 
Mohmand country is a complicated one, which, has frequently demanded con- 
sideration since Amanullah’s accession. 

After the close of the Third Afghan War His Majesty’s Government con- 
templated a realignment of the boundary near Kam Dakka, in return for a 
concession in the Bohai Dag in Mohmand country. 1 

In April 1924, Sir P. Humphrys enquired the precise status of Mubasil, 
a Mohmand raider ; 2 and in June of that year, in connection with a summons 
from the Governor of the Eastern Province to a Halimzai Mohmand, 3 the whole 
international position in Mohmand country was examined ; and the following 
statement of the case made by the Government of India : — 

4 A note prepared in this Department in which are summarised the more important 
communications exchanged between the Amir of Afghanistan and the Government of India, 
is appended to this letter. It is not all directly relevant to the question now at issue, 
viz., whether the Bohai Dag is to be regarded as part of Afghanistan or not, But it has 
been thought desirable to include all letters dealing with the delimitation of the frontier, 
although the actual delimitation ( i.e ., the definition of the line dividing the Bohai Dag 
from the country of the Assured Clans) forms a subsidiary operation, which has not yet 
been carried out. In briefest outline the facts, as they now appear to the Government of 
India, are that Amir Abdur Rahman felt, rightly or wrongly, that he had been over- 
reached in the delimitation of the Mohmand boundary concluded as part of the Durand 
Agreement. He protested and claimed the whole of the Mohmand tribe as included 
within the limits of Afghanistan. In order to get the matter settled once and for all, 
the Government of India, on the 2nd January 1897, made to the Amir a definite offer of 
fhe Bohai Dag. A time limit (up to 31st January 1897) for the acceptance of the proposal 
>vas fixed ; and the offer was accepted by the Amir on January 13th, 1897. 

Further and abortive correspondence followed regarding the demarcation of the 
boundary so agreed upon. The Amir was unwilling to fall in with the somewhat exacting 
requirements qf the Government of India regarding escorts, etc., and an effort to persuade 
him to accept a map giving a description of the agreed tribal divisions also failed. But 
he accepted the tribal divisions specified in the Viceroy’s letters of July 7th and November 
12, 1896, and it is on the tribal divisions that the Government of India have in practice 
taken their stand up to the present time. The Assured Clans receive allowances from 
Government, and have regular dealings with its officers. With the tribes of the Bohai Dag 
Government has no concern. Moreover, when in the course of the 1897 disturbances 
Government troops were about to enter the Bohai Dug, the Viceroy on 6th September 
gave the Amir previous warning, explaining that he did not wish the Amir to regard any 
such action as indicating an intention to vary or depart from 1 yhat we have agreed upon as 
the dividing line in Mohmand country.’ 

Notwithstanding the letter of 26th May 1903 in which the late Amir Habibulla 
Khan was informed that f the whole question of what portion, if any, of the Bohai Dag 
w'as to be allowed to Afghanistan in modification of the Agreement of 1893, was left over 
pending suitable arrangements for the demarcation of the frontier.’ (sic). It thus seems 
imposssible seriously to contend that there is any dispute over the main question. The 
only matter unsettled is the precise geographical definition of the tribal division, and on 
their present reading of the facts the Government of India would not be justified in repu- 
diating the 1897 Agreement, until the Afghan Government definitely does so itself. The 
. tlie Auuir of 26th May 1903 cannot affect the obligation lying upon Government 
of adhering to an unconditional offer formally made to the Amir, and accepted by him, 
and is apparently to be explained as part of a policy directed towards persuading 
Amir Habibulla Khan to conclude a Treaty, and agree to some definite and geographical 
division or the tribes. 

S- el I ,^ 16 ‘ S- * 7 ' 1919 )> from S. of S., to Viceroy (Progs., Oct. 1920. 740). 

-Kabul memo. 154 (8-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, 76) 

?^abul letter 406 (28-6-1924) (A. S. XV, 119). 
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I am to ask for your comments on the conclusions summarised above, and for an 
expression of your views on the question whether Government should he content to 
acquiesce in the continued existence of an undemareated border on this portion of the 
frontier, and whether serious difficulty is to be apprehended should demarcation be con- 
sidered desirable. 

Boundary in Mohmand Country. — The boundary shown in the map attached to the 
Durand Agreement 1 of 1893 runs through the eastern portion of the Mohmand territory, 
and in paragraph 1 of the Agreement it is laid down that the ‘ border shall follow the 
line shown in the map.’ Notwithstanding, when the demarcation of the boundary was 
undertaken early in 1895, the Amir’s representative persistently claimed 2 that it was the 
intention of tile Agreement to leave the whole of the Mohmand tribe to Afghanistan. This 
resulted in the recall 3 of the British Commissioner to India in March 1895. 

In 1896 4 when the question of the undemareated boundary was again raised, the Amir 
argued ihat the map attached to the Durand Agreement contained many discrepancies. He 
was informed -5 by Lord Elgin, on 7th July 1896, that the frontier drawn on the map must 
be followed. The Amir then asrreed 6 to partition in accordance with the Agreement, and 
Lord Elgin, with approval of the Secretary of State, replied 7 on the 12th November 
3896 that, in order to bring about a prompt settlement of tbe boundary, His Excellency 
was willing to concede to His Highness certain villages of the Baezai and Khwaezai 
Mohmand* in the valley called the Bohai Dag, while maintaining that the country of the 
Ilalimzai, Tarakzai, Dawezai, and TJtmanzai sections, including also the Kandahari and 
Safi, villages and all the villages of the Musa Khel Baezais of Mitai, must necessarily 
remain under British control. The Amir however again put forward arguments 8 that the 
frontier in the Mohmand country should not follow the line shown on the map attached to 
the Agreement. Lord Elgin thereupon fixed 3 a date (31st January 1897) after which the 
concession that had been offered to the Amir would be withdrawn, if His Highness failed, 
within the time named, to accept the proposed basis for the settlement of the question. In 
reply the Amir 10 on 13th January 1897, ‘ agreed to the proposals made in the letters of 
Your Excellency dated 7th July 1896 and 12th November 1896 and reluctantly accepted 
the proposal to demarcate ; but when the British and Afghan Commissioners met in March 
1897, it was found that the work of demarcation was likely to be opposed by the tribes 
and the parties liable to attack, even if escorted by Afghan troops. The Government 
<of Jndia informed 11 the Amir accordingly, and suggested definition of the boundary ac- 
cording to tribal divisions, offering to supply a map which, though not accurate in detail, 
would generally indicate tribal divisions, and serve as a pis aller until demarcation was 
possible. It was added, however, that this would not be, possible until the Amir had with- 
drawn his hhassadars from Mitai. 

In his letter 12 of 12th April 1897 the Amir did not agree to the preparation of a map 
showing a tribal boundary, until it had actually been demarcated and local rights examin- 
ed on the spot. He however ordered the withdrawal of his hhassadars from Mitai. In 
accordance with Lord Elgin’s note 13 of 7th May 1897 no reply was sent to the Amir who, 
in His Excellency’s opinion, had accepted the tribal division put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

But the matter was not allowed to drop here. On 6th September 1897 Lord Elgin 
wrote, 14 on the subject of sending troops to Jarobi to oust the Adda Mullah, that * Jarobi 
probably lies within the territory which, according to the agreement 15 proposed in my 

letter of 12th November 1896, would fall within the limits of Afghanistan I 

do not wish Your Highness to regard any such action on the part of my troops as indicating 
an intention to vary or depart from what we have agreed upon as the dividing line in 

Mohmand country on the other hand, if the Mullah should take flight across the 

mountains into the Kunar Yalley, my troops have orders not to follow him beyond the 


IS. F., Jany. 1894, 193-217. 

2S. 1'., May 1895, 129-236, P. 235. 
mid P. 393. 

4 S. F., Aug. 1896, 30-130, P. 47. 
sibid P. 101. 

«S. F., Jany. 1897, 162-301, P. 179. 
mid P. 398. 

8 ibid, P. 265. 
mid P. 273. 

wg. F., May 1897, 113-201, P. 113. 
a Ibid P. 186. 

12 S. F., Aug. 1897, 352-379, P. 352. 
J8 Tbid, n. pp. 4 and 5. 

* 4 S. F., Novr. 1897, 1-233, P. 177. 
»S. F., Jany. 1897, 162-301, P. 198. 
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water-shed, but I shall look to Your Highness ’ Off the' 12th September 1897 the 

Amir 1 replied : — ‘ Your Excellency states that Jarobi is possibly within Afghan limits. 
As up to this time no decision has been come to with regard to those places, it will un- 
doubtedly be as Your Excellency has written.’ In his letter of 7th October 1897 Lord 
Elgin wrote 2 : — ‘ My troops followed him to his home at Jarobi, but he had already fled 
across the boundary into Y our Highness’ territory , and, in accordance with my promise, my 
troops did not pursue him further.’ It will be noted that Jarobi is definitely mentioned 
by the Viceroy as being in the area allotted to Afghanistan, and that the Amir in saying 
that ‘ no decision has been come to with regard to those places ’ merely meant that, pending 
actual delimitation, it was impossible to speak -with confidence regarding an individual 
village. There is no disposition to reject the offer to Afghanistan of the Bohai Dag. This- 
ended the first phase in the history of the undemarcated boundary. 

In connection with certain events which- had taken place at Shinpokh and Smatzai on 
the Kabul river, Lord Curzon, in his letter of 28th April 1903, suggested 3 the demarcation 
of the boundary between Sassobi Pass and the Kabul River. The Amir replied 1 on 8th 
May 1903 that he was willing to demarcate, but thought a complete delimitation of the 
frontier from Nawa Kotal to S-assobi Pass more to the point. In his^ letter of 26th May 
1903 Lord Cnrzon pointed out 5 that it was too late in the season to undertake such a 
demarcation in the Mohmand country. At the same time Ilis Excellency commented on a 
proposal^ which the Afghans had considered and dropped, for the establishment of a post 
at Kbapakh, on or near the watershed between Bohai Dag and Gandab valley. He add- 
ed : — Your Highness will see from Lord Elgin’s letter, 7 dated 26th March 1897, and 
from your late father’s reply 8 of 12th April 1897, that the whole question of what portion 
if any, of the Bohai Dag was to be allotted to Afghanistan in modification of the Agree- 
ment of 1893 was left over, pending suitable arrangements for the demarcation of the 
border, and these arrangements have not yet been concluded. ’ The Amir replied on 
8th July 9 1903. While agreeing to the demarcation of the boundary between Sassobi 
and Kabul river, he pressed for a complete delimitation from Nawa Kotal downwards. 
He denied any intention to establish a post at Khapakh, but said that, even if he had 
thought of establishing such a post,- there would appear to- be no objection as ‘ in the 
Bohai Dag valleys, Your Excellency knows well I have full rights. ’ Lord Curzon re- 
plied to this letter on 29th 10 August 1903. His Excellency said that he was prepared to 
accept the Amir’s views as to the desirability of demarcating the whole line from Nawa 
Kotal, and promised to send a further communication. In the meantime, he asked that 
arrangements be made for demarcating the boundary south of Kabul river to Sassobi. 
From the Amir’s reply 11 of 25th October 1903 it was clear that he was not in favour of 
a piece-meal demarcation. After consulting the Chief Commissioner, North-West Fron- 
tier Province, the Amir was told 12 on 19-th December 1903, that Major Roos Keppel had 
been appointed for the purpose of demarcating the boundary, and would meet the 
Afghan Commissioner on 1st February 1904 at Nawa Kotal. The Amir’s reply 13 of 26th 
January 1904 came as a shock, for, while agreeing to the demarcation, he said that the 
line should be in accordance with the Durand Agreement of 1893. In his reply 14 of 13th 
February 1904 Lord Curzon explained how the question of demarcation came to be rais- 
ed, and added : — ‘ If Your Highness has now changed your mind and does not desire to 
proceed with the demarcation, or if you desire that we should’ adhere strictly to the 
line on the map ’ (presumably that attached to the, Agreement of 1893), ‘ which has 
hitherto been found to be so unsuitable, I shall he glad to hear of this alteration in your 
views, and will take aetion accordingly. ’ The Amir’s reply of 13th March 15 1904 was 
argumentative, and not very clear. He insisted on demarcation, hut made no suggestion 
that he regarded as modified the arrangement by which the Bohai Dag was allotted to 
Afghanistan. He was told on 1st April 10 1904 that the question of demarcation must 
stand over until the autumn. 


IS. F., Novr. 1897, 234-513, P. 293. 
2S. F., Feby. 1898, 1-405, P. 125. 

3 S. F., Novr. 1903, 1-90, P. 8. 

Hbid P. 39. 
mid P. 48. 

«F. A., June 1903, 84r87. 

?S. F., May 1897, 113-201, P. 186. 

«& F., Aug. 1897, 352-379, P. 352. 

«S. F., Nov. 1903, 1-90, P. 68. 
mm, P. 80. 

US. F., March 1904, 128-190, P. 131. 
i~Ibid P. 143. 

™Ibid P. 172. 
uibid P. 177. 

15S. F., April 1904, 3-19, P. 5. 
i mid, P. 11. 
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During the Kabul Mission of 1905 tbe question of demarcating this boundary was again 
raised by Mr. Dane, but was shelved by the Amir, who showed no desire to discuss the 
nature of the principles which were to regulate the demarcation. The Government of India 
therefore told 1 the Secretary of State 4 We adhere to our decision not to make any move 
in the matter of delimitation till the Amir first addresses ns.’ 

On 17th May 2 1908 the Government of India informed the Amir of the despatch of a 
punitive expedition to the Mohmand country. In acknowledging 3 the receipt of this 
communication the Amir, while drawing attention to the correspondence of 1896, said 
4 But the Mohmand country is a country which may still be said to be in dispute, because 
no settlement and boundary demarcation have been carried out in those limits, wherefore 
no (boundary) marks are visible and distinct in those parts % * * * 

As the places mentioned in the letters of the above-mentioned dates ■are in dispute , it will be 
necessary for the British troops to take care that they, during their attacks, should respect 
•and take into consideration the local and personal rights of the Mohmands pertaining to 
Afghanistan. 7 The Government of India in reply 4 thanked the Amir for the effective 
steps he had taken to prevent a recurrence of such attacks, and informed him that ‘ those 
•portions of the Mohmand tribes subject to my Government which were guilty of unprovoked 
•attacks have been duly punished, and have now tendered their sub- 

mission. Here also, as in his letter of 12th September 5 1897, the Amir’s meaning merely 
.seems to be that, pending actual (delimitation, it was impossible to speak with confidence 
regarding individual villages. ’ e 

These conclusions were accepted by Sir N. Bolton who gave reasons for 
deferring demarcation. 7 These were accepted by the Government of India. 8 

374. The * assured clans’ . — The 1 assured clans ’ appear strictly speaking to 
be those to whom a letter was addressed by Major Leigh, Deputy Commissioner, 
Peshawar, on July 13, 1896, as follows : — 

4 As on several occasions lately yeu have asked me and my officers in connection with 
tlie demarcation proceedings between the Government .of India and His Highness the Amir 
for advice, you are, by the orders of the Government of India, informed and assured here- 
by that in any case you will remain, under British influence. ’ 

These addressees were the Tarakzai, Halimzai, Isa Khel, Burhan Khel, 
Dawezai, and TJtmanzai. 9 With these are commonly mow included as an 
assured clan 9 the (Baezai) Mitai Musa Khel. 1<3 

375. The position in practice.— In September 1925 a Khwaezai Jirga (i.e., 
Afghan Mohmand) visited Peshawar, and were received. Sir F. Humphrys 
drew attention unofficially to the objections to which such proceedings were 
open. 11 

At the close of 1926 a Mohmand jirga visited the Chief Commissioner to 
ascertain whether^ there was any truth in the rumour that the Durand line was 
to be demarcated through their limits ; and were reassured on the point. 12 

In 1927 the Bohai Da,g, and the area west of the KLapakh Kandao were 
placed out of bounds for aeroplanes in tribal operations/ 3 

The reported proceedings of Shah Mahmud, during his visit to the presump- 
tive border in August 1927 appear to show that the Afghan Government still 
maintain claims in this area which eouid not he admitted. 14 


iS. F., July 1905, 345-356, P. 356. 
as. F., July 1908, 31-225, P. 53. 
nbid P. 163. 

<Ibid, P. 224. 

«S. F., Nov, 1897, 234-513, P. 293. 

6 Letter 1-F. (16-10-1924), from G. of I., to N.-W. F. (A. S. XVI, 240). 
^Letter 1489 (29-5-1925), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XVIII, 87), 
SMemo. 372 ( 9-6-1925), from G. of I., to N.-W. F. (ibid 97). 

®Progs. S. F., Aug. 1896, 123. 

10JD.-O. 1011 (21-6-1924), from Seey., N.-W. F. (F. 372-F., n. p. 1). 

11 (F. 372-F., 1925, a. p. 7). 

12 Kabul despatch 119 (6-12-1926). 

i"Tel. 1140 (27-5-1927), from G. of L, to N.-W. F. (A. S. XXI, 239). 
14 Para. 317. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE KHYBER SECTOR, 

376. Before 1919. — Colonel Windham’s Precis 1 states the situation hi tills 
sector at the time of the Durand Agreement, and shows that the Amir Abdur 
Rahman was stubborn in his opposition to British claims as to the siting of the 
boundary, which was consequently not demarcated. A. Foreign Department note 
of January 1911 2 * makes it clear that the pretensions of the Afghan Government 
to a boundary which would give them control of the Landi Khana water supply 
were studiously kept alive during the reign of Amir Habihnllah. 

An incident in 1909, when a party of Afghan labourers * closed the border 
and constructed a road three hundred yards long within the disputed area, led 
to correspondence with the Sarhang of Dakka, in the course of which he main- 
tained the ‘ Afghan claim to the boundary being at the head of the Landi Khana 
stream. ’ A further act of aggression at this time led to the closing of the 
Khyber, and Lord Minto- wrote on April 8, 1909, to the Amir that : — 

“ The present situation being one of serious tension, which may at any time give 
rise to a conflict, I have decided to close the Khyber to traffic until I hear that Your 
Majesty has taken effective measures to restrain, your subordinates from such improper 
and hostile acts. 

The Amir replied that the neeessary orders had been issued to the Sarhang. 
The Khyber was then reopened, and no further action taken regarding the road 
constructed by the Afghans. 

On January 18, 1911, this road was carried 160 yards further towards Landi 
Kotal in one day by a party of Afghan labourers working 4 * 6 with desperate 
energy V 

The Political Agent, Khyber, addressed the Sarhang of Dakka, who denied 
that any new work had been done on the road, but added significantly — 

4 though I consider the. country cast of Torlcham, as far as the head of the Landi 
Khana stream, to be within the limits of my Government. 

377. In the Third Afghan War. — Thus at the opening of the period under 
review (February 1919), the position was that while Sir L. Cavagnari had pro- 
posed a line of 1,900 yards west of Landi Khana as the boundary, 0 - the Afghans 
maintained their claim to a line as far eastwards as the Bagh springs and the 
head-waters of the Landi Khana stream, and, by periodical acts of avert aggres- 
sion, had shown that they had no intention of abandoning it. 

It was on this sector of the frontier, and under cover of their claim to a 
boundary some distance east of Torkham, that the Amir provoked hostilities 
in 1919. 7 8 * At first it was thought that Zar Shah’s forward movement might be 
intended merely to reopen the old question : — 

4 4 It is possible that Zar Shah is acting under orders, and incident may be first move 
in reviving old boundary dispute. 

tl Afghanistan has never admitted our claims to Bagh and Kafirkot and 

Afghan occupation of them therefore is not a final and definite challenge-’ 

On May 3, Bagh and Kafirkot were occupied by Afghan forces, 10 and on the 
next day the Chief Co mmi ssioner reported 4 4 Afghans at Bagh have plugged 
main to Tangi water supply, and there is serious shortage of water for Landi 
Kotal ”. xl 

, Without the control of Bagh, which the Afghans claimed, the British position 
m the Khyber became impossible. 

1 Paras. 287—289. 

£ Progs. S. F., March 1911 (5-11), n. p. 1. 

s Progs. S. F., May 1909 (99). 

^Letter 120 (21-1-1911), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (Progs. S. F„ March 1911, 5). 

B Letter from Sarhang Dakka (13-2-1911) (ibid., 9). 

6 Wmdham’’s precis, para. 285. 

Tpara. 43. 

8 Tel. 1326 (3-5-1919), from N.-W. F.. to G. of I. (Progs., July 1919. 3} 

©Minute by For. Secy, to G. of I. (3-5-1919) (ibid n. p7 3). ' 

ao TeI. (4-5-1919), from F.-W. F., to G. of I. ( ibid 10). 

**Tel. 1247 (4-5-1919), from F.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 16), 
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37S. In the Rawalpindi negotiations. — Consequently, although it was decided 
that no annexation or general ‘ rectification ’ of the Frontier should be made* 
(’as a result of the Third Afghan War, 1 it was natural that Article 5 of the Rawal- 
pindi Treaty 2 should provide for an ex -parte demarcation by a British Com- 
mission of the ‘ undemarcated portion of the line west of the Khyber, where the' 
recent Afghan aggression took place ’. The question of this demarcation had 
been prominent in the discussions of the Rawalpindi Conference. 

The draft Treaty was presented to the Afghan delegates on July 31 ; and Sir 
H. Grant gave a * solemn assurance'' that it is not intended to use ex part& 
demarcation as a pretext for territorial expansion \ 3 At the Fourth Meeting- 
S. Ali Ahmad Khan said il we do not agree to an ex parte demarcation ” y 
and asked for a joint commission. He also suggested that it should be settled 
on the spot where the boundary should run, and that an Afghan delegate should 
demarcate it. These suggestions were rejected, but permission was given for an 
Afghau Commissioner lo be present, although he was not to take any part in the: 
proceedings. 

On August ft, Air. MafiTcy called on S. Ali Ahmad Khan, and explained to- 
him with a map the - 1 general lines on which it was - proposed to demarcate \ 4 

At the Fifth Meeting S. Ali Ahmad Khan urged that it was unnecessary 
to demarcate the whole line from Sassobi Pass to Palosai, and said that demar- 
cation of so long a line would give rise to an idea that Afghan territory was: 
being surrendered. This objection however was not accepted, as it was explain- 
ed that — 

‘ the whole of the frontier from the Kabul River to the Sassobi Pass was a vulner- 
able boundary, and they could not have a boundary which the Afghan troops could come* 
round. ’ 

The question was raised again at the Sixth Meeting, and S’. Ali Ahmad. 
Khan asked that Torkham should he left on the Afghan side. He was told that no* 
definite answer could be given then, but that the demarcation would he just, 
equitable, and fair. 

379. The Maffey demarcation. — The demarcation was earned out by Mr.. 
Maffey between August 23 and September 2, 1919. 6, * 

This demarcation began from Kafirdara Sar, and not from Tsatsobi Kandao,, 
since a visit to the latter place was considered too risky. 6 

On August 26, Mr. Maffey was joined by General Ghulam bTabi Khan, who- 
was to watch the proceedings in the- Afghan interest : — 

* He told me that he had not joined us at Darband because he had been told by the- 
Amir to come to Landi Khana. The inference is obvious. He is trying in the usual. 
Afghan style to. reopen whole question of Torkham. ?7r 

The Secretary of State at this stage' called for a report as to. the ‘ lines on. 
which you propose that demarcation should proceed ’ 8 , and Mr. Maffey noted that 
‘ the demarcation is a demarcation of the Durand Line, and is not a new 
boundary > .° The Government of India developed the point in a. telegram to- 
the Secretary of State, remarking that demarcation ‘ flowed automatically from 
peace negotiations and was only ‘ our own interpretation: of existing facts \ 10 ’ 

A brief description- of the whole: line was given in telegram 1293. of Sep- 
tember 3, 1919, from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State. 11 

380. Afghan objections at the Mussoorie Conference.-^ At the Eleventh 

Meeting of the Mussoorie Conference the Afghani returned to the eharge, on the 
ground that tha Maffey demarcation did not. follow the Durand Line as it pro- 
fessed to do. * If the Rawalpindi Agreement were to be followed Torkham and 
Shamsa Sar should he on our side. 1 


*Para. 363i 
2 Para. 60. 

8 Progs. of the Third' Meeting, 

4 Tel. 65 (6-8-1919), from Ch. Br. Hep., Rawalpindi; tb Q-. of I. (Progs., Oct. 1920, 7,4). 


w yara. 

«Tel. (24-8-1919), from <X P. 0., N.-W. E., to G-. of I. (Progs-, Oct. 1919, 104) t 
7 Tel. (26-8-1919), from C. P. Q-, N.-W. E., to G-. of I. ( ibid 113). 

8 Tel. (26-8-1919), from S. of S. to Viceroy (ibid, 116). 

» Tel, 24-15 (25-8-1919), from C. P. O., N.-W. F., to G-. of I, (q. v. for a description of the line)' 


io Tel. 1263 (*29-8-1919), from Viceroy, to Si. of S. ( ibid 127 >. 
(Ibid 159b 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE PEIWAR AND OTHER POSSIBLE BOUNDARY DISPUTES. 

384. The demarcation of 1894.— The boundary was demarcated in 1894, and 
was described as follows : — 

< The line of boundary starts from the Sikaram peak, and descends along the 
Azghanni watershed, and thence runs along the watershed to Bargawi. From Bargawi it 
Tuns along the watershed, of Gabzan Sar to the Peiwar Kotal, and these watersheds se- 
parate the waters (drainage) of Harriob and Kurram. From the Peiwar Kotal (the 
boundary line) runs along the same watershed to Mauri Kandao, and reaches Kimatai 
Kotal. 11 

The demarcated boundary thus clearly ran along the watershed. 

385. The encroachment of 1919 and the Afghan withdrawal. — During the 
Afghan War of 1919 — 

‘ the Amir’s troops occupied the Peiwar Kotal and constructed a line of emplace- 
ments on our side of the watershed, which forms the frontier as shown on our maps and 
demarcated by pillars. 72 

During the Mussoorie Conference an encroachment was reported to have 
been made" at Tandisar by the Afghan Commander, who however said that ‘ their 
forward movement was not an encroachment, as the Tandisar spur was occupied 
during the fighting last year. 73 

The plea made by the Afghan delegates, at the Mussoorie Conference was 
that — 

* any aggression that might have taken place was in contravention of official orders 
from Kabul. 74 

£ The Afghans attached great importance to the retention of the spur inside Bri- 
tish territory for purposes of defence Afghans tried to justify this en- 

croachment by arguing that Torkham had been unjustly included within our Frontier 

after Rawalpindi Treaty had been signed Tarzi then expressed the hope 

that we would afford them some excuse for evacuation of Tandisar, to enable them to 
save their face, and at first suggested that this might take the form of an informal as- 
surance that Tandisar ridge would not be occupied by us. ’ 5 

S. Mahmud Tarzi was informed that the Mussoorie negotiations could not 
.•continue until Tandisar had been evacuated, but it was added : — 

* My Government shall arrange that, during our conversations at Mussoorie, our 
forces shall not occupy Tandisar. 76 


On May 22 the Political Agent, Kurram, reported : — 

‘ Tandisar evacuated to-day, and woodwork of trenches burnt. I also received via 
Peiwar to-day letter, dated Matun Wednesday last, from Sarsaros stating that Amir’s 
•orders had been received for evacuation of Tandisar, which is described as a part in 
British territory, which during holy war had been occupied by Afghan irregulars, and 
that he, Sarsaros, had accordingly issued orders for withdrawal to behind Durand Line. ’ 7 

386. The question raised again, December 1920. — In December 1920 the Poli- 
tical Agent reported :< — 


‘ The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief Northern Army was much struck 
with the extent of fortifications on Peiwar Kotal, and the difference between its condi- 
tion now and that in which he last saw if. He considers that the dismantlement of these 
fortifications, and withdrawal of troops there from the line (say) of their old posts, 
should be taken -up by the Mission. I agree, and consider that the present state of 
affairs, whereby they have gun emplacements along the ridge overlooking and menacing 
,<our Militia post at Teri and the Mangal and Peiwar villages, is wrong from a political, 
,as well .as military point of view. It must be remembered that we have as much ri«ht 
4o b.e on the crest line as they have. 78 ° 


*S. F. June 1895 Pro. 950, ' “ 

2Memo. 326 (5-6-1925) ' from P. A. Kurram to N. W. F. (3t88-F. 1925, 1). 

*Memo. (27-4-1920) by Br. Rep., Mussoorie (Progs., Oct. 1920, 453). 

4 Tel. 24 (1-5-1920) from Br. Rep., Mussoorie to G. of I. (ibid., 457)." 

5 Tel. 38 (13-5-1920), from Br. Rep., Mussoorie, to G: of I. (ibid. 484). 

fetter 22 (15-5-1920), from Br. Rep., Mussoorie, to -S. Mahmud Tarzi (ibid,, 4991 

7 Tel. 220 (22-5-1920), from P. A. Kurram, to G. of I. (ibid., 518). ' 

100p. (19-12-1920), from P. A. Kurram, to K.-W. F. P. (A. .S. IV, 72ft), 
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In answer to a request for more exact information, the Political Agent 
replied : — 

‘ As the fortifications are on actual common boundary line, they are not indisputably 
inside Afghan territory, but no indisputable encroachments now exist. The fortifications 
were commenced in April 1919, and the strengthening and extending of them continued up 
to November last, when all troops and guns were withdrawn, except 100 regulars and the 
same number of irregular troops. The last extensions were made last November, and 
included heavy stone roofs to gun emplacements on TJtsar. ’ 

* Fortifications consist of roofed dugouts, and sangars willed with large trees, earth, 
and stones, with flagged but not cemented places for guns. Though fortifications are of 
a defensive character, Teri post and our nearer villages could be demolished if guns were 
brought up. n 

During the Kabul negotiations the Afghan draft treaty contained a provi- 
sion that British fortifications should not be erected in Tandisar. 2 

The Secretary of State was consequently informed, in reply to his enquiry 
on the point : — 

* There are no fortified Afghan positions on British side of Peiwar frontier. On the 
frontier itself they have a fortified post, but it is strictly on Afghan side of the frontier. 
Dobbs has already been asked to consider whether he cannot induce Afghans to remove this 
local irritant on the ground that it is not customary with civilised nations to erect fortifica- 
tions on and up to frontier itself. We do not attaeh military importance to the matter .’ 3 

The Secretary of State replied : — 

* As regards Peiwar Kotal, please consider effect upon tribal opinion if a post, estab- 
lished just before war for no other purpose than menace to us, were to remain in Afghan 
occupation notwithstanding conclusion of treaty .’ 4 

387. And again in June 1925. — The recent history of the question begins with 
a memorandum from the Political Agent, Kurram, 326 dated June 5, 1925, in 
which he complained that the Afghans apparently considered that their more or 
less ruined fortifications on our side of the line belonged to them, and that British 
officers visiting the Kotal had no right to enter them. 5 

In that month two British officers of the Kurram Militia went to the 
Peiwar Kotal, and were refused permission by the Afghan, official in charge of 
the post to proceed along the border. The officers did not press the point, but 
the incident was made the subject of an official complaint by the Afghan Foreign 
Minister to the British Minister at Kabul that Afghan territory had been entered 
at Shuhda Jaji. 6 

3S8. The Joint Commission. — The Minister then discussed the matter in- 
formally at Kabul, and suggested a joint commission, as a result of which he 
thought an agreement might be reached, by which no fortifications or posts 
should be erected by either side anywhere within a specified distance of the water- 
shed. He considered that a new post should not be erected in the neighbourhood 
of the disputed border, pending the finding of such a commission. 7 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., deprecated the appointment of any 
commission to determine the position of a boundary which had already been de- 
marcated, and proposed that the Minister should press * for the re-erection of 
the boundary pillars on their original sites, and the removal of encroachments. , 
He agreed that an agreement for a defortified area of a mile from the crest of 
the Peiwar Kotal would be acceptable. 8 

The Minister then explained that what he meant was that a mixed commis- 
sion of local officers should re-erect the old boundary pillars which had dis- 
appeared, and should also re-erect intermediate pillars if necessary. If the 
Afghans proved unreasonable, they could be informed that we had decided to 
build a new post within our boundary as shown on the signed map of 1894. 9 

7 Tel. 23 (11-1-1921), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. IY, 748) . ~~ 

2 Tel. .81 (5-4-1921). from Br. Hep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. V. 136). 

"Tel. 1778 (22-7-1922), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ib'id., 562). 

(Note. — The argument regarding the practice of civilised nations on this point appears to he 

double-edged, and might prove awkward if the Afghans demanded its application at Torkham, 

Kharlachi, and Lakka Tiga.) 

4 Tel. 3793 (27-7-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. VI 8). 

OF. 3SS-F. 1925, 1. 

"Kabul memo. 31211 (19-6-1925) (F. 388-F. 1925, 3). 

7 Kabul memo. 312|3 (28-11-1925) (ibid., 8). 

*Memo. 1098-P. (27-1-1926), from N.-W.. F., to G. of I. (ibid., 10). 

"Kabul memo. 312 J 4 H7-2-1926) (ijtid., J2). 
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The Afghan Foreign Minister stated that his Government would agree tor 
the appointment of a joint commission for the purposed The proposal was 
then referred to His Majesty’s Government for their appiova., which was ac- 
corded. 2 


It was explained that pillars VI, VII, VIII and IX, erected during the de- 
marcation of 1894 — 


• no longer exist or have been built over by Afghan piquets. The actual encroach- 
ments do not average more than SO feet, but the Afghans also claim as on their side of 
the frontier a sub feature, which corresponds roughly with contour line 80 OO shown in. 
the accompanying map. ’ a 


The Afghan Government then showed a desire to enlarge the scope of the 
commission so as to include in its enquiries the reciprocal Jaji-Tnri claims, 4 for 
the settlement of which a commission had been about to meet m November 1923.° 
It was decided by the Government of India that the scope of the commission 
should be restricted to the question of the boundary, and that Major Noel, _ oliti- 
cal Agent Kurram, should be the British Representative. 6 Sher Ahmad Khan 
was appointed on the Afghan side. 2 

Major Noel was given a letter from the Government of India as credential 
of his appointment, but the parties to the enquiry were explicitly stated to be 
* His Majesty’s Government and the Government of Afghanistan. ’* 


The Afghan Government enquired as to the authority by which Major Noel’s 
credentials were signed, and were informed, with the concurrence of His- 
Majesty’s Government, that the latter had delegated authority to the Govern- 
ment of India for the purpose. 9 


The first meeting was held on December 3, 1926, 10 and difficulty soon arose 
owing to the inaccuracy of the Boundary Commission map. 11 The Afghans also- 
proposed an extension of the enquiry to cover the boundary up to the vicinity of 
Thai. 12 

The Chief Commissioner stated that * any admission on onr part that a line 
■of demarcation once made can be varied may cause endless trouble both here and 
elsewhere,’ and also noted his disagreement with the proposal to rebuild Peiwar 
post on the summit, as likely to lead to conflict in time of tension. 1 * 

Captain Heaney of the Survey of India pointed out that the absolute posi- 
tion of the boundary as shown in the 1894 Boundary Commission map was 
1 several miles in error ’, 14 


As regards this map His Majesty's Government held that — - 

• in view of small scale and absence of detail, map may he properly represented a» 
merely illustrating text of agreement, which in ease of dispute should be conclusive. ’ 15 

The Minister at Kabul then asked for authority to conclude ‘ a mutual self- 
denying ordinance to the effect that neither Government would erect a post or 
fortification within, say, one mile of pillar No. 7. ne To this the Chief Commis- 
sioner saw no objection. 17 

After further discussion a report was finally signed on February 3, 1927 by 
the British and Afghan Commissioners. 18 

1 Kabul Memo. 312 j 5 (24-2-1926) (F. 3 88 P. 1925, 14).. 

2a. of I. letter 388-F. (21-4-1926), to U. S. of S. (ibid., 18) and tel. 1629 (15-6-1926) from 
S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid., 23). 

8 See map. i , 

4 Kabul tel. 102 (5-8-1926) (F. 388 F. 1925, 34). 
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«Tel., 1428 (13-8-1926), from G. of I. to Min. Kabul (F. 388 F. 1925, 35), 

?KabuI tel. 456 (16-10-1926) (ibid., 38). 

^Letter 388-F. (5-11-1926), from G. of I., to P. A. Kurram (ibid., 43). 
s Tel. 1927 (30-11-1926), from G. of L, to Mm., Kabul (ibid., 55). 

10 Tel. 1213(15 (4-12-1926), from P. A. Kurram, to N.-W. F. (ibid., 57). 
uTel. 122 (7-12-1926), from P. A. Kurram, to N.-W. F., (ibid., 60). 

12 Tel. 12220 (6(7-12-1926), from P. A. Kurram, to N.-W. F. (ibid., 59). 

13 Tel. D. 61 (6-12-1926), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid., 58^. 

14 Memo. 1264 (17-12-1926), from P. A. Kurram, to G. of I. (ibid., 77). 

15 F. O. tel. 1 (5-1-1927) (ibid., 88 ). 

16 Kabul tel. 2 (6-1-1927) (ibid., 90). 

17 Tel. A. 3 (10-1-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid., 92). 

ls For text see Memo. 123-C. (4-2-1927), from P. A. Kurram, to N.-W. F. (ibid., 112). 



339. Outstanding’ points. — This report did not completely coven the scope 
•of the enquiry, and left the following points unsettled : — 

(a) the re-erection of permanent pillars on agreed sites at Ut Sar (No. 3). 
and Bala Hissar (No. 3), 

(& ) the erection of a new pillar between pillars 7 and 8, 

(c) the demolition by Afghans of works now proved to be within British 
territory. 

The Government of India considered that these points should he settled by 
Commissioners on the spot, as soon as the snow went, 1 and this was accepted by 
the Afghan Governments 

His Majesty’s Government however considered that as demolition of the 
Afghan works at Ut Sar and Bala HIssar had not been admitted as a corollary 
of the terms of reference by the_ Afghan Government, further conversations at 
Kabul seemed necessary ; 3 the point however was eventually left to the discretion 
of the British Representative Kabul as being one of tactics. 4 

On May 25 the Afghan Foreign Minister said that he had directed local 
Afghan officials to hold no official intercourse with Major Noel, to whom the 
Afghan Government had personal objections, and further proceedings were in 
consequence dropped. 5 

390. Possible disputes in other Sectors. — There have been indications that 
demarcation questions may arise in other sectors than those mentioned. 

In September 1922 intelligence reports spoke of a visit by S. Nadir Khan to 
the Baroghil Pass, and an inspection made by bim of the boundary in that area. 

In 1924 Mr. Pears mentioned the dispute, at present quiescent, as to the 
boundary between Larkhwa and Khwaja Khidr (Pillars XX-XXXI ) and discuss- 
ed the means of settling it. 0 The course proposed by him however was not found 
to be effective for the purpose. 7 

In January 1926 S. Nadir Khan told Sir R. Hodgson that t he 
would like to see he eastern boundary between India and Afghanistan 
formed by the Xunar river \ s It was suggested at the time that, if this conver- 
sation was to be regarded seriously at all, the offer of a large block of Afghan 
-soil might have been intended to secure British support for some projected 
coup d’etat* 

iTel. 460 (7-3-1927) from G. of I. to S. of S. (F. 388-F., 1925, 128). 

2 Kabul tel. 36 (16-3-1927 (ibid., 129). 

3 Tel. 876 (21-3-1927), from 8. of S., to Viceroy {ibid., 130). 

4Tel. 1119 (15-44927), from S. of S., to Viceroy {ibid., 137). \ 

VKabul tel. 77 (26-5-1927) (A. S. XXI, 244-A). 

483 (18-3-1924), from Res. Waz. to Wazforce (A. S. XIII, 275), 

v Kabul memo. 228 1(28-4-1924) (A. S. XTV, 195). 

®Paris despatch 90 (14-1-1926) (A. S. XIX, 226). 

s>JD. O: letter (-31-5-1926)* from Sir X>. Bxay, to I. 0. (ibid., u. p. 6). 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF AFGHANISTAN AND THE BOLSHEVIK 

MENACE. 

391. The Agreements constituting the Russo- Afghan frontier. — The Agree- 
ments with Russia regulating the Northern frontier of Afghanistan were the 
following: — 

1. The Clarendon-Go rtchakoff Agreement (1872-3), which 4 was con- 

cluded without any reference to the Amir.’ 1 

2. The Salisbury Staal protocol of September 10, 1885. 2 

3. The Khamiab protocol of September 1 — 13, 1886. 3 

4. The St. Petersburg protocol of July 10 — 22, 1887. 4 

(The above are all bilateral in form, being signed by British and Russian 
representatives only.) 

5. The Chahil Dukhteran protocol of August 22 — September 3, 1893.° 

(At this meeting Mahmud Khan was present as representing the Amir,, 
and sealed the protocol.) 

6. The notes exchanged between the Earl of Kimberley and M. de Staal 

on March 11, 1895 in regard to the boundary in the Pamirs. 6 

(This agreement was bilateral in form ; but 1 the Amir, being informed 
by the Government of India of the terms of the agreement, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the settlement.’ 7 ) 

The Durand Agreement of 3893, between the' Government of India and 
the Amir, quoted the Clarendon-Gortchakoff agreement of 1873, and gave effect 
to it. 8 

392. The Genoa Conference, 1922. — The question of the legal status of this 
boundary, and of the attitude to be adopted by His Majesty’s Government in« 
regard to the relevant agreements, in view of the* international developments 
which had occurred since their conclusion, was raised in connection with the- 
Genoa Conference of 1922 : — 

‘ His Majesty’s Government propose that at Genoa we should agree with Russia to- 
abrogate air pre-existing bilateral treaties, but that they and we alike should retain the 
liberty to negotiate revival of such treaties, as both parties may agree to be expedient.’ 

After mentioning the Treaties noted above as furnishing 1 the sole technical* 
validity of the present frontier between Russia and Afghanistan the telegram, 
continued : — 

‘ In the present circumstances however we have practically no locus standi in this 
matter. Do you wish to revive any clauses in the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 ?' 
It seems, subject to any observations which you may wish to make, preferable that we 
should continue to regard it as wholly abrogated Subject to details to be negotiated 1 
later, it is proposed that multilateral treaties should be regarded as still in force. It 
is also proposed to ‘ take note ’, with reservations as required, of treaties made with other 
States by Soviet Government. India is mostly concerned with Persian and Afghan 

treaties If reference is unavoidable as regards latter, the best course seems to be 

to say simply that, as Article V s conflicts with Anglb-Afghan arrangements, His Majesty’s 
Government cannot take note of it.’ 10 

The Government of India replied' — 

‘ The position is extremely awkward as regards treaties which affect Russo- Afghan 
boundary. At least one of these (Aitchison No. CLIX) apparently might be regarded as 

1 Aitehison, Vol XI, p. 326. 

^Ibid., pp. 347—349 (CLVI). 

3 Ibid., pp. 349—351 (CLVII). 

mid., pp. 351—358 (CLVIII). 

mid., pp. 358—360 (CLIX). 

mid., pp. 381—384 (CLXVII and C LX VIII). 

mid., p. 332. 

mid., pp. 360-1 (CLX), 

°See p&ra. 718. (Appx. II). 

*°*Tel. 859 (25-2-1922), from S._o£ S., to Viceroy (P. 154, 3>. 
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multilateral Since we negotiated these as guardians on Afghanistan’s behalf, it appears 
veiy doubtful whether, without the express consent of Afghanistan, we should be justified 
m agreeing to their abrogation. It is true that Article IX of Russo- Afghan Treaty of 
1921 makes provision for the realignment of the boundary, or at any rate a portion of it 
(for no names are mentioned), on a basis of self-determination. Negotiations are how- 
ever not proceeding very smoothly, and perhaps may prove abortive. Afghanistan would,, 
it these treaties were abrogated, be left with nothing but a de facto boundary to rely 
on. Before His Majesty’s Government could agree to the abrogation of these treaties, it 
seems to us that, when His Majesty’s Government think the time has arrived, the Minister 
should explain the position frankly and fully to the Afghan Governments He should 
ask them whether the course proposed by His Majesty ’& Government is free from objections 
from their point of view Apart from this, your proposals, have our concurrence. There 
would appear to be no profit m reviving, any of the treaties. ’*• 

On this the Foreign Office remarked : — 

L With regard to the boundaries of Afghanistan, and other boundaries which may 
be affected by these treaties, the Secretary of State is advised that boundaries which have- 
already been fixed will not be endangered, if it is decided to regard these treaties as no 
longer in force, and that their existence is quite independent of the denunciation of the* 

treaties by which they were originally defined It was decided that, as regards 

economic and commercial treaties, bilateral treaties should not be specially denounced, but 
should be regarded as not having lost their force — their continuance, however, to he dealt 
with independently by the Power concerned and Russia Political treaties, were not dis- 
cussed at this meeting, but it is improbable that it will he found possible ta accord different 

treatment to political treaties from that accorded to economic treaties I am to 

suggest that it is undesirable to instruct Colonel Humphrys to approach the* 

Afghan Government on this question at the present time ’ 1 2 * 4 

The Genoa Conference proved abortive and the discussion was consequently 
dropped. 

393, The question discussed by Sir F. Humphrys.. — The question, as being 
likely to be raised by the Afghans in negotiations for the next Anglo- Afghan 
Treaty, was discussed by Sir F. Humphrys in his despatch 56 of December 4* 
1923, in which it was recommended that the contingent assurance given by 
Sir II. Dobbs, of British support in the event of a Russian attack, should be 
finally withdrawn, and that in answer to possible enquiries from the Afghani 
as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in such an event, it should be 
stated : — 

* That His, Majesty’s Government in deciding the question would be guided entirely 
by their own interests, and that what those interests would he would depend largely on* 
the extent to which the conduct of Afghan policy had in the meantime contributed to* 
the tranquillity of India, and its immunity from foreign intrigues. 73 

394. The Anglo-Russian negotiations of 1924. — It was revived in connec- 
tion with the negotiations for an agreement between the British and Russian 
Governments in 1924, and it was remarked that : — 

4 In view of the conflict between Article V of the Russo-Afghan Treaty and letter 
No III appended to Anglo-Afghan treaty, question of taking mutual note of treaties may 
give rise to difficulties.’* 

The War Office stated their views aB to the desirability off maintaining, 
the Pamirs Agreement of March. 11* 1895 5 * , and assumed that the 1907 Con- 
vention 

* must be deemed to- have lapsed, as it is incompatible. With the' independence of 
Afghanistan recognised in the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921. 

The Government of India called attention to the 

‘ risk inseparable 1 from any overtures on our part, which could be* represented or 
eolourably misrepresented to Afghans by Russians as an attempt to decide over their 
heads the future of Afghanistan, and revive the methods of 1907 ’ 7 


1 Tel 32 (13-3-1922^ from Viceroy to S. Of. S. (F. 154, 4). 

^Letter 2850 [2468 ['38 (7-4-1922), from F. O, to> I. O. (ibid, 9). 

aPara. 6 (A S XL, 40) 

4 Tel 838 (13-3-1924), from S. of S to Viceroy (F. 154, 31). 

5 Para. 391 

^Letter (27-3-1924), from W. O., to F. O (F. 154, 37). 

7 Tel. 814 (23-4-1924), from Viceroy, to S of S (ibid, 39) (For Afghan sensitiveness on this 
nomt see paras. 201, 284)„ 
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In June 1924 the British Representative at Kabul received the following 
instructions : — 

‘ Report of Treaty Committee, by -which Afghan boundary treaties are included 
amongst treaties which may be regarded as no longer in force, has now been accepted by 
Anglo-Soviet Conference, Ton should take suitable opportunity of informing Afghan 
Government that examination of Anglo-Russian treaties will probably result m agreement 
to this effect, and you should explain to them that these treaties have not of course been 
singled out for special treatment, but are included with others relating to -various sub- 
jects please also explain to Afghan Government His Majesty’s Government’s view as 
to boundary treaties _as stated m Foreign Office letter of 7th April paragraph 2.’ 1 

In reply to u request by Mr. Maconachie for further explanation, 2 and a 
suggestion that, if the Afghan Government pressed for detailed information 
on the point, they should be informed as suggested by Sir F. Humphrys in 
his despatch 56 or December 4, 1923 s , it was stated: — 

‘ Paragraph Ho. 2 of Foreign Office letter dated the 7th April 1922 gives a purely 
legal ruhng. As a matter of fact the effect of proposed arrangements will not be the 
explicit abrogation of Treaties, but an implicit placing on record of patent fact that His 
Majesty's Government and the Soviet Government in present circumstances neither have 
now, nor have had since 1921 at any rate, mutual obligations in regard to northern 
frontier of Afghanistan, which now concerns Soviet Union and Afghanistan alone. The 
boundary which has been delimited under those Treaties nevertheless remains the de jure 
frontier of Afghanistan, m so far as it has not been modified by mutual consent by Soviet 
Union and Afghanistan, and is recognised as such by His Majesty’s Government. The 

question will not arise of our taking note of Russo- Afghan Treaty It does 

pot seem possible to me that Afghans could claim that any kind of guarantee of frontier 
by His Majesty’s Government is implied by the above explanation, but, should the former 
raise this question, or other connected questions dealt with m paragraph No 6 of 
Humphrys’ despatch of 4th December 1923, you should reply as proposed in that para- 
graph, subject to concurrence of Government of India, and make it very clear to them 
that Russo- Afghan frontier is a question for Afghans and Russians alone.’ 4 

A suggestion made by the Government of India that the Afghan Govern- 
ment should be given a contingent assurance of British diplomatic support, m 
the event of unprovoked aggression by a Foreign Power, 0 did not commend it- 
self to His Majesty’s Government, 0 

On July 17, 1924 Mr. Maconachie informed the Afghan Foreign Minister — 

‘ that an agreement would probably he reached at the Anglo-Soviet Conference, 
according to which certain Treaties defining the Northern boundary of Afghanistan would 
be regarded as being no longer m force. S Sher Ahmad said that the subject was an 
important one, whieh he would like to discuss with me on a later occasion, and passed on 
to the matter then in hand ’’ 

395. The Anglo-Russian Treaty of August 8, 1924. — The following Treaties 
were specified as having lost their force: — 

The protocols of September 10, 1885, July 10|22, 1887, the Notes of May 
31 1 June 12 and June 8120, 1888, the -prptocol of August 22 September 3, 1893, 8 
the agreement of March 11, 1895, and the Convention of 1907.® 

This Treaty was not ratified, and so remained inoperative. 10 

396. The attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the integrity of -the 
Northern Afghan frontier. — This question reappeared in 1925 in connection 
with the measures to be taken to counter Soviet designs in Afghanistan, and 
the Government of India, in agreement with Sir F, Humphrys, recommended 
that — — 

‘ When favourable opportunity offers, Soviet Government should be given clearly 
to understand that grave offence would be caused to His Majesty’s Government by any 

r v / tT ' T 1 11 f ». „ 1 

iPaia. 392. 

Tel 25 (12-6-1924), from S. of S, F A„ to C. D.’A., Kabjil (ibid., 54). 

“Kabul tel 124 (17-64924) (ibid , 57), 
sj?ar& 393. ** J ' 

4 Tel. 30 (8-7-1924), from S. of S. F. A., to C. D ’A. Kabul (F 154, 62). 

B Tel. 1089 (26-6-1924), from Viceroy, to S of S. (ibid., 60). 

°Tel. 30 (8-7-1924), from S. of S. F. A., to C D ’A., Kabul (ibid., 62). 

’Kabul despatch 124 (2-10-1924) '(A. S. XVI, 207). 

8 TMs protocol it may be noted was that sealed by the Afghan representative, and was there- 
fore ‘multilateral in form’ (para. 391). 

* (F. 164, 79). 
iG'ara. 284. 
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attempt at absorption of Herat or other Northern Provinces of Afghanistan into the 
Soviet system 1 .’ 

The suggestion did not commend itself to His Majesty’s Q-ovemment 2 . 

In connection 'with the Urtatagai incident of December 1925, Sir F. 
Humph rys assured S. Mahmud Tarzi : — 

‘ Of the sympathy of my Government in any question affecting the integrity of 
Afghanistan, and hinted that, if it could be shown that Russia was m unwarrantable 
occupation of territory which belonged indisputably to Afghanistan, British diplomatic 
support might be available 3 ’ 

The Government of India suggested that, if a good case were made out 
by the Afghan Government, and a formal request for diplomatic support pre- 
ferred, the possibility of diplomatic representations to the Soviet Government 
might be considered 4 * . 

The Afghan Minister in London enquired from the Foreign Office to as- 
certain the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the event of war between 
Bussia and Afghanistan 6 , but a reply was deferred until after the crisis was 
past, and was then non-committal 6 . 

‘ The whole question of our present day Afghan relations ’ was raised by 
the following passage in a speech made by Lord Birkenhead, in the House of 
Lords in 1926 : — - 

‘ The concern of Great Britain and India m Afghanistan is not less than it was 
in 1885 It is not less than it was in 1907, when it brought us to an agreement with 
Russia, or in 1921 when we made a treaty of good neighbourlmess with Afghanistan. 
If such interests as we have in Afghanistan were ever seriously threatened, we should not, 

I believe, find ourselves without the means of safeguarding them.’ 

This elicited from the Government of India a statement of their views as 
to the objectives of Russian policy, and the extent to which we are concerned 
to maiulain the integrity of Afghanistan. In that despatch it was argued that 
the 1 change in conditions since 1919 has been fundamental and that the 
inviolability of Afghanistan, which was essential to ns up to 1919, is highly 
valuable, but not essential, to-day. 

The question as to the necessity of maintaining the territorial integrity 
of Afghanistan is still under discussion, and on the answer to it obviously depends- 
the action to be taken by His Majesty’s Government in the event of Russian 
aggression oil the Northern frontier of Afghanistan. 

It would he beyond the scope of this summary to attempt more than a. 
statement of the more important factors in the problem : — 

(1) Previous decisions in the matter, although taking into account our 
material interests appear to have been all affected, to a greater or less extent, 
by the fact that Afghanistan was a protected State, whose inviolability we were 
‘ bound to uphold 7 .’ 

It is only since 1919 that the question has become for ns one of self interest 
alone, and been discussed as such: — 

‘ We arc thus confronted with an entirely different set of conditions, to which it 
would be dangerous uncritically to apply old formula 8 .’ 

(2) In present conditions, the resources of diplomacy in London and 
Moscow are no longer available as a means of reaching an understanding with 
Russia, or of impressing onr wishes upon her. 

(3) Even when we were under obligations to protect Afghanistan, so- 
great an authority as Lord Curzon regarded the proposition that any violation of 
the Northern frontier of Afghanistan would constitute a casus belli as a ‘ re- 
ductio ad dbsurdum ’. 0 

(4) The answer to the question as to what military action could he taken 
by us to maintain the integrity of Afghanistan, must be largely affected by a 
non-military factor — the attitude towards us of the Afghan Government and 
people at the time. 


1 Tel 1323 (22-10-1925), from Viceroy to S of S. (A. S. XIX, 67). 

2 Tel 3188 (2-12-1925), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 114) . 

“Kabul tel. 169 (31-12-1925), (ibid, 157). 

4 Tel. 68 (11-1-1926), from Viceroy to S. of S. (i bid 160). 

B 3T 0 tol. 1 (29-1-1926), (ibid 188). 

cp ar a 353 

7&8Q. off despatch 9 (7-10-1926). 

*Para. 397. 
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- (g) ]f n0 declaration is made by His Majesty’s Government of their 

attitude in the matter, no deterrent effect will be produced on the Russian Gov- 
ernment; while on the other hand a declaration m too extensive terms might 
give Afg hanis t an ' encouragement to think that she could rely on us if she 
provoked Russia into aggression 1 . ’ 

397. The objectives of Russian policy in Afghanistan under the Tsars.— In 

his book * Russia in Central Asia ’ (1889), Lord Curzon discussed the objec- 
tives of Russian policy in Afghanistan under the Tsarist regime. 

He argued that Russian policy had not been 

1 animal ed by an unswerving and Machiavellian purpose, the object of which is the 
overthrow of British rule in India, and to which every forward movement is strictly sub- 
ordinated ;* 


hut had been 

‘ a hand to mouth policy, a policy of waiting upon events, of profiting by the blunders 
of others, and as often of committing the like herself. ’ 

Admitting all this, Lord Curzon saw in Russia’s presence in Central Asia a 
serious menace to India, but not tbe menace of military conquest. 

The real menace was he considered an advance upon India with a view to 
exerting pressure upon Great Britain in Europe, and Skohelefif’s famoutfSphrase 
about the * tanning of the Asiatic hide ’ is quoted in support of this viewT 

Skobeleff’s plan ‘ involved the simultaneous employment of armed forces and 
private intrigue. ’ An alliance was to be formed with the Amir, and if the latter 
proved refractory, civil war was to ho fomented in Afghanistan: — 

1 When a host of spies and emissaries, circulating throughout India, were to arouse the 
disaffected elements in the rear of any British force advancing from the Indus.’ 

It is pointed out that this policy rested upon a *' cardinal misconception ’ that 
‘ British rule in India is one of odious and incredible tyranny. ’ The obligations 
of His Majesty’s Government to safeguard the integrity of Afghanistan are dis- 
cussed, and under the caption ‘reductio ad absurdum ’ it is said : — 

* The argument that any infraction of the newly established Afghan frontier must, as 
a matter of honour, be followed by a British declaration of war, subject to no qualifica- 
tions, has indeed only to be stated in its most likely mode of application in order to be 
condemned For thus translated what does it imply? It means that any temporary or 
incidental or marauding or pven unauthorised violation of the line between the boundary 

pillars is to plunge a word in arms To contend that such an incident must 

of necessity constitute a casus belh between the two Powers is gratuitously to place in 
the hands of Russia an advantage of overwhelming importance, nothing less in fact than 
the liberty to foree England mto a war whenever she pleases, and at the moment most 
convenient for herself, or least agreeable to us.’ 

Lord Curzon goes on to discuss the results of Russian advance up to the 
Hindu Kush >— 


‘ Such a consummation, so far from being retarded by physical obstacles, is faci- • 

litated by geographical and even ethnographical considerations It would 

involve the absolute extinction of a strong and united Afghanistan, for it would leave 
only a phantom Amir at Kabul, if it left that. It would hand over to Russia, a possible 
enemy, the two granaries of the Oxus basin. It would necessitate a considerable addi- 
tion to the Indian army, and a burdensome charge upon Indian finance 

We may be driven to partition a§ a pis aller, Let us at least not embrace it as a 
programme ’ 

But it is pointed out that :.-r 


‘ Kabul is at once the capital of the sovereign, and the headquarters and rallying \ 
place of Afghan fanaticism. "Without Kabul the Russians might boast of no mean conquest 
in the acquisition of Herat and Afghan Turkestan, But the conquest would never be of 
the Afghan ruler, or of the Afghan people.’ 

398. The objectives under the Soviet regime.— It is obvious, from a com- 
parison of Lord Curzon ’s conclusions with those of present day authorities 
that there are many constant factors in the situation, and, in order to arrive at 
some conclusion as to the trend of present Russian policy, it is worthwhile to 
consider which features in the situation have been changed by the Russian 
revolution and its attendant developments. 

T I, despatch ? ‘(7-10-1926). ~ ^ ~ •* 
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O) Lord Curzon finds the reason for the instability of Russian policy in the 
autocratic regime of the Tsars, and, if this diagnosis is correct, one would expect 
to And a greater consistency of purpose and action in the present Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

(2) It appears from the pronouncements of the Soviet leaders, that, as might 
he expected from the general tenour of the communistic programme, Skobeleff’s 
4 limited objective ’, as it may be called, of a Russian advance in Asia as an i n- 
strument of diplomatic pressure in Europe, has been replaced by the 4 unlimited 
objective ’ of the destruction of the British Empire, by means of a successful re- 
volution in India. 

Thus, in Sir R. Home’s Note of March 16, 1921, to Krassin it was stated: — 

‘ The Soviet Government have made no secrecy in their published statements and m 
their official press, that mam object of their Eastern policy is overthrow of British rule m 
India.’ 1 

399. The alternative plans. — The alternative means for the achievement of 
this objective by the Soviet Government appear to be: — 

(1) A military invasion of India. 

There is apparently no evidence that this project, which is in itself improbable, 
is seriously contemplated, 

(2) The absorption by military action or political intrigue, or a combina- 

tion of both, of Afghan territory north of the Hindu Kush, as a pre- 
liminary step to further advance. 

The formation of the nationalist Republics of Central Asia in 1924 is quoted in 
favour of this view, and Tchitcherin on September 16, 1924 stated : — 

4 Both in Persia and Afghanistan there is a large percentage of Uzbeg and Turkoman 
population, which will naturally, after tlie formation of the new Republic, not only incline 
towards us, but also bring considerable influence to bear towards a rapprochement between 
Persia and Afghanistan on the one hand, and the S. S S. R. on the other ’, 

while the Third International has stated more definitely that 

‘ it was imperative to organise agitation propaganda work among Turkoman and 
Uzbeg tribes of Persia and Afghanistan, with a view to uniting them with the Turkoman 
and Uzbeg Republics,’ 

(The difference between these two pronouncements; the first of which seems 
to point to the creation of a party friendly te Russian interests within the State 
concerned, in order to influence its leaders in the same direction, and the second - 
to aim at definite disruption of such State, may indicate, as has been suggested 
by the Government of India 2 , a divergence of views between the Moscow Gov- 
ernment and the Third International.) 

Sir F. liumphrys inclined towards the opinion that it is this alternative, 
Which has been adopted by the Soviet Government: — 

4 For tbe realisation of their aim to overthrow British dominion in India, two methods 

of approach through Afghanistan are likely to be employed. (6) to advance up 

to ‘ Hindu Kush ’ line by fomenting rebellion, or by aggression in the Herat Province and 
in Afghan Turkestan, and setting up Soviet Republics in these areas * 

4 My own view, which is also expressed by my Freneh, Italian, German, Persian, and 
Turkish colleagues, is that Russia is employing her blandishments on the Amir for the sole 
purpose of the dismemberment of Afghanistan, and her nearer approach towards India. 1 ’ 

[The Persian Minister at Kabul (Itela-ul-Mulk) is more than once stated' 
to hold this view very strongly*, but Sir F. Humphrys had himself reported that 
the 4 Persian Minister’s sources of information of events in Turkestan are pro- 
bably very limited 6 ’; and that he took fright 4 at every minor crisis 7 ’; while 1 
it may he noted that, in regard to the Urtatagai incident, the opinions of the 
.French, German, and Turkish Ministers were all falsified by the event 8 .] 


iTel. 1591 (17-3-1921), from S. of S, to Viceroy (A S. V., 88). 
2 G. of I. deBpatch 9 (7-10-1926). 

8 Kabul tel 22 (4-2-1925), (F.-264-X, 4). 

4 Kabul despatch 38 (6-6-1925), (A S. XVm, 102). 

Kabul tel 70 (31-5-1926) (tbtd, 94). 

*°Kabul tel 28 (29-5-1922) (F. 328-M., 1923, 44). 

’Kabul despatch 104 (14-12-1925) (A. S. XIX, 145), 

*Kabul despatch 3 (11-1-^.926), (i bid, 17,2),. 
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Sir F. Humphry's at one time regarded the Russian action at TTrtatagai as 

* a step arid a very im portant step towards the political absorption of Northern 
Afghanistan n , and M. Barthoux went so far as to state that the Russian advance 
up to tie Hindu Kush in the near future was a f mathematical certainty ’ 2 

(3) Support and conciliation of the Central Government, with a view to its 
eventual employment, as a tool of Russia, in the advance towards 
India. 

The Government of India hold that this is the plan^at present favoured by; 
tire Sonet Government, and, after stating the evidence hi support of this view, 
describe the line of thought actuating the Russian leaders as follows : — 

e iVhaf suits our hook is not general chaos, in which our efforts against and towards; 
India would be dissipated, but an organised Afghanistan, not necessarily an Annrate for 
long, which will stir up the frontier tribes at our bidding, and set as a forwarding agency 
for our propaganda and activities in India with all the authority of an independent Muslim: 
State s ’ 

The Foreign Office reviewing the situation in June 1925, came to no definite 
conclusion on the point — 

‘ There is of course no doubt about the ultimate end, which is that of destroying 
British rule lh India. Until recently it was generally held that the Soviet policy was to 
stir up disaffection among the various tribes in Afghanistan in the hopes of using the 
subsequent, disorder to its own advantage Recently however information was received 
from a native of Turkmenistan, to the effect that the Soviet policy is, at the moment, to* 
support the Central Afghan Government. Although hitherto unsupported by any other 
evidence, this point of view has now received some confirmation in the latest telegram: 
from the Government of India, who state that the available evidence points to this 
conclusion 4 / ( , g 

Since this note was written there have been further indications pointing to 
the adoption of the third alternative by the Soviet Government. 

The question is discussed at length in the Government of India’s despatch 
No. 9 of October 7, 1926 : — 

‘ A review of Russian activities during the last two years or so seems to us to 

show that the Russian Foreign Office is at present playing for higher stakes. Working on 
the basis of tbe Russo-Afghan Treaty, with its promises of money and munitions and aero- 
planes and the rest, Russia appears to be seeking to secure the dominant role m Kabul ; to 
be seeking to bring the King and his Government more and more under her influence, 
by making them more and more dependent on her for material assistance and technical 
personnel, to be seeking in short to force Afghanistan, which, onee whirled in England’s 
political orbit, to whirl in the orbit of Russia.’ 

• The correctness of this view was questioned by Sir F. Humphrys, who in a 
despatch of February 21, 1927, stated ‘ the main purpose of the Soviet in 
Afghanistan to-day ’ to be ‘ to secure a vantage ground from which to bring, 
direct pressure on Great Britain and ultimately to destroy the British Dominion 
in India ’, ill other words, a combination of the ‘ Emited ’ and ‘ unlimi ted ’ 
objectives. 

The despatch goes on to maintain Sir F. Humphrys’ view, already noticed, 
that the easier and more obvious line for Russia to follow, would be 

‘ after a period of revolutionary Bolshevik propaganda by the absorption of the- 
Northern Provinces of Afghanistan and by advancing the Soviet political frontiers to 

what is loosely termed the 1 Hindu Kush line ’ It might bre argued by Soviet 

politicians that once astride the Hindu Kush fine, Russia would be enabled, without even 
moving a man forward, to compel the Government of India to double its military strength ; 
and revolution in India, which propaganda from Tashkent has so signally failed: to inspire, 
might be brought about by the discontent caused by increased military burdens/ 

Sir F. Humphrys argues that if the Northern Provinces were absorbed 
what remained of Af ghanistan would fail to function as an efficient buffer 
and goes on to show that the retention of the Oxus boundary is vital to the 
safety of India.® 

Opinions are and will probably remain divided, and it may be noticed that 
His Majesty’s Government are careful to state that their conclusions only apply 
to Soviet policy * at the moment 

’Kabul despatch 3 (11-1-1926) (A. S. XIX, 172). 

2 Kabul despatch 6 (21-1-1927) (A. S. XXI, 45). 

8 Tel. 625 (30-6-1925) (A. S. XVIH, 86). 

4 (Ibid, 211). 

* 6 Kabul despatch 23 (21-2-1927). 
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400. Some considerations. — In these circumstances it ’would he rash to 
attempt more than to suggest a few considerations bearing on the question. 

(1) Evidence as to Russian activities in Northern Afghanistan is meagre and 
vague, but it may he noted that the reports of Majors Harvey Kelly and Dodd 1 * 
tell in favour of the third, rather than the second, alternative of those mentioned 
above. Alarmist, reports from Indian paid agents 'must be accepted with 
reserve, since there must be few of them with the moral sincerity and courage to 
report, afler a journey, say, to Mazar-i-Sharif, that they saw no special indica- 
tions of Russian r evolutionary activity. 

(2) "The weight of opinion seems to he in favour of the view that the third 
alternative promises a more substantial reward than the second, which although 
offering, as Lord Curzon pointed out, a spectacular success, and threatening the 
^extinction of a strong and united Afghanistan, would not necessarily mean the 
subjeclion of the whole country. An advance to the Hindu Kush might in fad, 
hy intensifying and consolidating opposition to further Russian progress through- 
out the rest of Afghanistan and the tribal helt of the Indo- Afghan frontier*, 
put India farther away than ever 3 . 

‘ Loss of territory beyond certain point would be incompatible with Afghanistan’s in- 
tegrity Not however any or every loss of territory. Indeed if Afghanistan were to drift 
^seriously over to Russia, it might well conduce to Afghanistan’s re-integration and consoli- 
dation, and so to the security of India, if Russia seized some small portion of Afghanistan, 
and opened Afghanistan’s eyes to the dangers that face her from Russia. The loss of 
"Herat and of her territory north of the Hindu Kush would deal Afghanistan a grievous 
blow, and set up a serious situation for India. But it would not in itself mean the 

loss of her efficiency as a buffer Shorn of her northern provinces Afghanistan. 

would suffer heavy economic loss. But history has shown that Afghanistan can subsist 
ns a State without them 4 * * .’ 

Sir F. H omphry s, a s already noticed, dissents from this view. 

It will probably be admitted however, that although great * pressure 9 
might he I trough t to bear on Great Britain and India by a successful Russian 
advance to the Hindu Kush, it could not be said with certainty that a revolu- 
tion in India would necessarily follow, and the prospects of achieving the i un- 
limited objective ’ by the second alternative must be recognised, even by the 
most sanguine Bolshevik, to be highly speculative. 

(3) Sir E. Humphrys considers that the Russianised air force in Kabul is 
intended to constitute an ‘ advanced base But if so, since an advanced base 
ooukl not he maintained in a hostile country, the Russian scheme must contem- 
plate a friendly Afghanistan, and not an Afghanistan antagonised by the absolu- 
tion of the northern provinces. 

(4) The second alternative involves throwing off the mash at a much earlier 

stage than the Ihird, and consequently the risk, not only of alarming Afghani- 
stan itself and nil other Eastern peoples of whom Russia ^professes to be the 
friend, but also of facilitating intervention by Great Britain, on whose in- 
activity the Soviet could not, and as we have information to show does not, 
rely. 1 

As Sir F, Humphrys says ‘ Afghan co-operation can be counted on to assist 
a British attempt, in any part of the world, to regain the lost Northern 
’Provinces ’, B and the Soviet Government are probably aware of the fact. 

When the nationalist Republics were established in 1924 it certainly seemed 
as if the second alternative had been selected, but this * nationalist and con- 
ciliatory policy ,0 , as Sir F. Humphrys calls it, while tending perhaps to con- 
ciliate the local Tajiks and Uzbegs on the Russo-Afghan border, was elearly 
calculated to alarm the Central Government; 7 and this is one reason why it may 
have been modified, if not altogether abandoned. 

(5) The rapid rise and fall of Soviet leaders suggests that, if Russian 
pobey is no longer subject to the instability from which it suffered, according to 
Lord Curzoiij under the Tsarist regime, it is still far from being fixed and 
continuous. Consequently, if at the moment the third alternative is in favour 


1 Para 415 

"Cf-, remarks of S Nadir Khan. (A. S XV, 157). 

STel. 625 (30-5-1925) from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. XVJJl, 86). 

4 Q. of I, despatch 9 (7-10-1926). 

"Kabul despatch 23 (21-2-1927). 

"Kabul tel 59 (11-5-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 50). 

7 Para. 418. 



tliifirs mav vet be a sudden reversion to the second, particularly if no progress? 
is made m the present policy of supporting and. controlling the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

1 Shu ill d she ever feel permanently baulked, in larger designs, the danger of her seek- 
ing compensations in. a policy of absorption will be the greater, because the infiltration of 
Russian personnel into Afg hani stan, and. especially m the north, will provide her with the 
, agency tor hastening it on 1 .’ 

(6) "Whatever the approved policy of the _ Soviet Government may be, the 
first step in it is clearly to effect the peaceful penetration of .Afghanistan, and the 
predominance of Russian influence in Kabul. 

401. The change in Russian tactics. — The policy of intensive penetration 
seems to have been adopted soon after the arrival of M. Stark in Kabul on 
June 28, 1924. 

‘ The attitude of Russia towards Afghanistan appears to have undergone a remark- 
able change during the last few months. Formerly, their ruthless treatment of persons 
suspected of counter-revolutionary sentiments in the Central Asian Soviet Republics was. 

reflected m their overbearing behaviour towards Afghans m general attempts 

were made to browbeat the Afghans by such clumsy means as the production by the Soviet 
Legation m Kabul of a cinema film, depicting atrocities inflicted by Red. soldiers on 

Lokharans A complete reversal of policy is apparent. Anti-religiousi and 

Communistic dogmas are no longer employed for the conversion of the proletariat. In- 
stead, a spirit of nationalism, is being fostered by the creation of nationalist Republics 
.along the Russo- Afghan border. Negotiations for a trade, agreement between the Soviet 
and Afghan Governments are being conducted m Kabul, and private trade is no longer 

forbidden The subsidy guaranteed to the Amir by treaty is being paid with. 

some approach to regularity The delivery of war material promised under the treaty 
is being speeded up, and, most significant of all, gifts outside the terms of the treaty are- 
being pressed on the Amir in return for concessions calculated to further the infiltration, 
of Bolshevik doctrines into Afghanistan .’ 2 


402. Russian attempts and achievements. 

1. Fulfilment of the Russo-Afghan Treaty. 

(a) Delivery of munitions. — There is reliable information to show that this - , 
had begun soon after the close of the Russo-Afghan crisis, over Bokharan 
affairs, m 1922. 

By June 1924 it appeared that 7,500 rifles, 12,000,000* rounds of ammuni- 
tion and 12 guns had been delivered, but only the first year’s subsidy had been, 
paid in cash. The 12 aeroplanes promised by the Treaty had also not been 
delivered, since the Russians wished to fly the machines to Kabul,, while the- 
Afghans insisted that they should be brought by road. 

The arrival by air at Kabul of two British machines on August 22, 1924, 
presumably rendered it impossible for the Afghan. Government to maint ain their 
previous objections to delivery by air, and on October 1, 1924, four Russian ser- 
vice machines and a Junker monoplane arrived at Kabul from Termez.® 

In July 1925 four more Russian aeroplanes reached Kabul, and two more- 
arrived later, _ making a total of 11 effective machines in all. Striking to the- 
popular imagination, as the arrival and operations of these machines in Kabul 
undoubtedly were, it must be remembered that according to British intelli- 
gence 12 aeroplanes with air personnel had been promised by the 1 Treaty, and 
that, until Afghan pilots had been trained the only possible means of maintain- 
ing such an air force in Kabul was by the employment of Russian personnel- 
The latter were only accepted by the Amir after he had applied in vain for 
British organisation of his air force, 4 and had also, it was stated,, made enquiries- 
as to the possibility of obtaining air personnel from other countries.® 

Eight anti-aircraft guns are understood to have been handed aver, of: 
which two® have been, mounted. 


1 

/ 


Ml. of 1. despatch 9. (7-10-1920), 

•Kabul despatch 34 (21-6-192 5 )' (A. S. XVTII, 80). 

•Kabul tels 193 and 194 (1-10-1924) (A. S XVI, 170 and 181). 

4 ,f a ^ <23 A * 6 -l 92 t)>f nd 20S (17-11-1924) (A. S. XIV, 286 and XVII, 7) and despatch, 

bo (Zd-5-1924), (A. S, XTV, 292), 

*/* l 74 ^ 9 '^ 24 )’ (A - S * XYI >‘ 58) ’ and teL 1265 (7-10*1925) from. Viceroy to. 
ts of b, (A. S. XIX, 52). 
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In May 1 §26 It was reported that a party of Afghan officers 'was— 

‘ proceeding to Russia shortly to select type of artillery which Soviets offer to supply 
to Afghan Government. Thm evidently refers to field guns promised m secret clause of 
Treaty, which have never been delivered.’ 1 

403. (h) Construction of the Kushk Herat Kandahar Kabul telegraph 
line. — This inject which was completed during the period under review -was 
also the fulfilment of a Treaty obligation. 2 

404. (c) The powder factory. — The establishment of a powder factory under 
Russian auspices was believed to have been mentioned in one of the secret 
clauses of the Treaty, but the scheme was reported m March 1927 to have been 
abandoned.' 1 

It appears that the Russians are now not in favour of establishing this 
factory, which might make the Afghan Government less dependent on Russia 
as regards munitions than it is at present. 

405. ( d ) The subsidy. — Gut of the million gold roubles a year promised in 
the Treaty only a small proportion is believed to have been paid in cash; the 
balance is evidently being paid ‘ in kind 

406. 2. Assistance outside the Russo- Afghan Treaty. — 

(a) Additional rifles. — On April 15, 1925 the Amir told the Minister that— 

‘ Russians had given him 5,000 rifles as well as those promised under the Treaty, and 
though no doubt this generous a of- was prompted by some ulterior motive, it had produced 
an effect on Afghan people of whom many were becoming Russophiles.’® 

There appears ‘to be only the Amir’s statement to support the fact of this 
gift, and whether it was really a gift or merely some of the subsidy arrears paid 
in kind sefems to fee uncertain. That there was a possibility of a hook credit of 
this kind is shown by a telegram from the Minister : — 

‘ Amir it appears contemplates placmg of two large orders for rifles : — 

(1) m Russia to be debited against subsidy. 

and it seems certain that the cost of the 15,000 rifles and 15 million rounds 
delivered in 1926 was so debited. 

407. (b) Russia State Bank. — • 

‘ Grobba informs me that "Soviet Legation is negotiating with Amir for concession for 
■opening branch ,of Russian State Bank in Kabul ’/ 

but the proposal came to nothing : — 

‘ Assistant Minister Finance informs me that Afghan Government have definitely 
rejected proposal for Russian Bank in Kabul ’ 8 

-408. (c) Wireless station. — In August 1925 the Minister was informed by 
Ebner, of the Deutsch Atghanische Compagnie., that the Russians had offered to 
iustal a wireless station at Kabul on easy terms 8 , and in November it was stated 
that the offer had been made to give this installation free of all cost. 18 

In February 1927 ‘ latest advices ’ showed that the Amir was not likely to 
close with this offer, 11 and in March it was stated that the contract had been 
definitely secured by a French firm. 12 

409. (4) Training .Afghans in aviation. — In April 1925 twenty Afghans left 
for Tashkent to be trained in aviation. 18 The Amir subsequently informed the 
Minister that the inclusive cost per student was £12 a year. 14 Their training does 
not appear to have been altogether -satisfactory ; 1B but some hopes seem to have 
been built on them, since in 1927 eight Russian pilots were reported to be 


1 Kabul tel. 67 (22-5-1926) (A. S. XX, 46). 

-Russo Afghan Treaty Supplementary Clause (2). Kabul tel. 11 (.29-1-1927) /A. fL XXI 
46). 

«Diary M. A Kabul (5-3-1927). 

4 (F. 431, F 1927). 

e Kabul tel. 48 (20-A1925) (A. S. XVII, 294). 

6 Kabul tel. 131 (4-9-1925) (A. S. XIX, 6). 

7 Kabul teL 120 (25-8-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 276). 

SKabul tel. 17 (7-2-1927) <A S XXI. 70). 

«Kabul tel. 122 (26-8-1925) (A. S XVIII, 282). 

10 KabuI tel. 245 (18-11-1926) (A. S XIX, 99) 

“Tel. 260 (5-2-1927) from G of I to Mm., Kabul (A. S. XXI, 66), 

“Kabul tel 40 (20-3-1927) (ibid, 109). 
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leaving Afghan Service. The idea sterns to have been that they should he 
replaced by these Afghan students. 

410. (e) Survey of road to Patta Kesar via the Salang Pass.— A party of 
20 Russians was outraged on this work which may perhaps be regarded, as* 
falling under Supplementary (clause 3 of the Treaty. 1 

an. (/) Construction of a telegraph line from Kabul to Termez.=— This.' 
work is understood- to be in progress and, like the last, may be regarded as 
covered by the Treaty, while the cost of it will perhaps be debited against the 
subsidy or else set off against that of a section of the Herat Kabul line, which 
has been constructed by Afghan agency. 

412. 3. General penetration. — 

(a) Attempt to secure commercial agencies in North Afghanistan. — 

1 Manager of Deutscli Afgfoanisehe Company m Kabul was recently approached by a 
member of Soviet Legation to appoint Russians as agents of firm for purchasing from the- 
North. He said that Soviet Legation would make good losses, even if they amounted to 
100 per cent. Offer was refused. ’ 2 

413. Q>) Establishment of local branch, of Vneshtorg. — 

* 1 was informed by Beraardi that 50 Russian Agents of Vneshtorg, who are shortly- 
expected in Kabul, are coming nominally for trade, and in reality for propaganda 
enly.’ 1 

This project does not appear to have been carried out, and the Amir — 

‘ ridiculed the idea that ha would ever be willing to make over the control of Afghan 
trade to the Russians/ 4 

The existence however of an unrecognised branch of this institution in Mazar-i- 
Sharif has been reported. 5 

414. Cc> Increase in number of Russians in the country. — In May 1925 the 
British Minister reported: — 

‘ There are now fifty two Russians, including eighteen ladies, in Kahul alfflne, and 
twenty more arc expected shortly ,’*■ 

and in July — 

‘ According to my information there are at present 83. Europeam Bolshevik Russians in 
Kabul of which 29 (including 8 women) belong to aviation mission. Remainder (includ- 
ing 10 women) are attached to Legation. Bolshevik Russians in Kabul a year 

ago. did Hot exceed 25.’ 7, 

In July 1926 he estimated the number of Bolshevik Russians in Kabul to be 
‘ probably not less than 170 \® 

The increase in two years thus appears to have been from approximately 25 
to 170. The latter figure seems to include in addition to the personnel of the- 
aviation mission (29), the TJrtatagai Commission which bad reached Kabul in 
the previous May, and the Trade Convention delegates. In any case, although 
not perhaps so large ass it appears at first sight, the increase is considerable. 

415. Activity in Northern Afghanistan. — In addition however to the- 
Russians in Kabul itself there were- the staffs of the Northern Consulates to be 
considered, and these the Minister regarded as the most serious, menace : — 

‘ More important still, the Russian .Consuls at Herat, Maimena, and Mazar-i-Shanf 
are reported to be extremely active propagandists, and to he negotiating for the employ- 
ment in Northern Afghanistan of Russian engineers- for telegraph construction, road, buildr 
ing and irrigation.’ 9 

This however was no new factor; These consulates were established under 
the Russo-Afghan Treaty, and no one ever supposed that Bolsheviks would 
refrain from propaganda : on the other hand, our information as to the actual 
results of such propaganda north of the Hindu Kush is admittedly very 


’Moscow despatch (8-5-1926) (A. S. XX, 80). Kabul despatch 56 (26-7-1926) (ibid, 143.) 
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Selective. . The * gap ’ in the British intelligence system between Meshed and 
Kashgar is mentioned in official correspondence, 1 while Major Harvey Kelly, 
Military Attache of the Kabul Legation, after a tour to Afghan Turkestan in the 
summer of 1925 reported 

‘ Merchants and others dependent upon trade have a distinct anti-Russian bias. This 
is partly «3ne to losses over roubles and partly ix> 'the destruction of the Bokhara trade. The 
officials near the frontier also dislike the Russians. The feeling may be no more than usually 
•exists among frontier officials of all nations, 

Bolshevism. The uneducated neither know nor care what the meaning of ‘ Bolshevism ’ 
is. What, however, the more disreputable classes of Afghan Turkistan do know and do 
•care about is that a change of regime means a revolution, and a revolution means an 
opportunity to plunder those better off than themselves It is from this class that danger 
was feared. The firm measures taken by the Governor to 'stamp out lawlessness ba' r e 
scattered the more unruly elements. At present there does not appear to be any immediate 
•cause for anxiety.’ 2 

Major l)odd who paid a visit to Herat in April 1927 reported that there were 
in all 23 Russian's ‘ in or based on Herat,’ including a telegraph construction 
party of 12, and two individuals said to be Mensheviks. 

4 Herat I am of opinion from personal observation and enquiry that Russian influence 
in Herat is by no means so strong as one has been led to suppose by previous reports The 
^Consulate, far from being a hot bed of intrigue and ‘ red * propaganda, appears to he a 
•quiet country house where occasional parties are given, and which, is only visited by 

Afghans in the ordinary course of their social and official duties .Finally it would 

seem that the Soviet are making no attempt to obtain political domination of this area. 
r Tbere are no signs of any preparation for a military invasion, and peaceful penetration is 
•only being earned on its mildest form.’ 

On the other hand Patwardham, the Indian airman in. Afghan employ, 
stated in September 1926 that — 

4 There were about a hundred Russians in Heat and the telegraph line, on which 
about fifty of them were employed, had reached a place 70 miles south of Herat’ 8 

It is consequently very difficult to come to any definite conclusion as to the 
success of Russian propaganda in Northern Afghanistan, and the Foreign Office 
Memorandum of June 9, 1925 speaks of 1 the lack of definite confirmatory 
evidence of Bolshevik propaganda activity in the northern marches of 
Afghanistan.’ 1 

416, Real value of Russian achievements. — Elsewhere the achievements of 
the Russian policy of penetration seem to he limited to the control of the 
Afghan air force, the training of Afghan pupils in aviation, the construction 
of the Herat-Kabul and Kabul-Termez telegraph lines, the employment of 
engineers for the survey of the Salang route, a supply of arms beyond those 
promised by the Treaty, and a considerable increase, at any rate for the time 
being, in the number of Bolshevik Russians in Kabul. 

Of those the control of the air force, and the training of aviation pupils 
were the outcome of the Russo- Afghan Treaty, in combination with a considered 
decision on the part of His Majesty’s Government. The construction of the 
Herat-Kabul telegraph line, at any rate, and the supply of engineers were also 
covered by the Treaty. The supply of arms may ox may not have been free, but 
did not prevent the Afghan Government, - in August 1925, fxom making 
enquiries, 5 which the Minister seems to have regarded as quite possibly genuine, 8 
indicating an idea of placing a very large order for rifles with the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, or the purchase in Italy in 1925 of munitions worth 
£25,000. T 

As to the Increase in the number of Russians actually in Kabul, it is by no 
means obvious that such a development is an unqualified political asset, and it 
may be suggested that the propagandist value of personnel depends on quality 
rather than quantity . — 

4 The promiscuity and indecency of their behaviour is reported to have scandalised even 
the most liberal minded Afghans.’* 
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* The social reputation o£ the, Russian colony generally is not likely to be enhanced 
by the arrival of several undesirable women/ 1 

* The newly arrived French Minister at his first official call could find no one to 
receive hnn at the Soviet Legation, and so left without seeing any body. The few 
persons who now visit there report that the dirt and squalor within the Legation are* 
appalling. ,J 

417. The other side of the account. Failures, — On the other side of the 
account must be placed the failure, hitherto, of the Russians to secure their 
objects in respect of Commercial Agents in Northern Afghanistan, the estab- 
lishment of the Vneshtorg* the wireless installation in Kabul, and the Stale 
Bank. 


418. The Amir's, attitude towards. Russian overtures. — Among the failures 
of Russian policy it is reasonable to include also the excitement of Afghan 
suspicions as to the motives for their generosity, and the objectives of their 
policy: — 

g It is* reported on good authority that the Russian offer of a free gift of the aeroplanes 
brought to Kabul m October was refused by the Afghan Government, on the gronnd that 
the two Bristol Fighters were supplied by the British Government on payment. The 
Afghans have now been charged £15,000- for the Russian machines,, which is considerably 
m excess of their market Value ,s 

In this direction the unanimity expressed by the Afghan leaders is wonder- 
ful. Thus the Amir: — 

1 Russia was really his enemy,** 

‘ The existence of the danger is recognised by the Amir and by ail intelligent Afghans 
Amir said that he was not blind to the danger of Russian penetration/ 0 

bo far from the Soviet being a friend of Afghanistan, it was plotting night and day 
for the destruction of his dynasty and the bolshe vising of his country/ 7 

\ * This remark provoked His Majesty to a i violent* outburst, in the course of which h& 

denounced Soviet Government as treaty-breakers, wanton aggi essors, revolution mongers^ 
and enemies of his person and has throne/ 8 b 

S. Gditilam Srddiq, Foreign Minister: — 

, ‘ “ e l-V * ' '• y £oun ^ ** difficult to resist conclusion that Russia was animated by a 

Ickvil las t/lndk ^ lng Afghamstair 13110 Sovlet f °H ^ to use it as base for subversive 

S. Ali Ahmad Khan, Governor of Kabul: — 

- , of Governor of Kabul, concerning dangers threatening Afghanistan and anti- 

Fo“h, 1 SS^ P be " st " ta * «„ ft*. v„,<*d by 

S. Mahmud Tarzi : — 

’tZZgX™ “I ?! S T * motW nidation „£ 

S. Sher Ahm ad Khan, Officiating Foreign Minister : 

* ^ a ma n of common sense, however he could see thnt tb a e -r> 

sulfas!** *• SMOn4 
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His brother M. Hashim Ehan. is equally alive to the situation : — 

( The Bolshevik menace, threatening both India and Afghanistan ’ 1 

1 If the present opportunity -were allowed to slip, it would be difficult later on to 
combat the effects of Soviet propaganda, which had an attraction for young unformed 
minds ’ 2 

419. The Urtatagai affair. — The greatest Russian failure of all is perhaps 
to be found in the Urtatagai incident:- — 

* It is safe to say that this single act of aggression has undone the Work of years, and 
has dealt Russian prestige a blow from which she will find it hard to recover. It is clear 
that every Russian now m Kabul is regarded with suspicion by the Amir, and by the 
majority of his advisers, hi Stark’s position must be especially mortifying ’ 3 

M. Stark himself is reported to have regarded his policy as generally unsuc- 
cessful, apart from the immediate results of the Urtatagai affair, since in 
January 192G it was reported that — 

4 Stating lhat he is in bad health, that he finds it impossible to make headway with 
the Afghans, and that his policy has generally failed, the Russian Minister talks of leav- 
ing Kabul next April on permanent transfer .’ 4 

and in May 1926, that — 

1 Grobba was told by Stark that he hopes to leave Kabul for good in August, as he is 
disgusted at the failure of his policy . /5 

‘ Amir said that Stark had complained to him that day that he waa taking his cue 1 
more and more from British Legation .’ 6 

(It seems, however, that these statements must he accepted with some 
reserve, as M. Stark in fact proceeded merely on a year’s leave: starting for 
Russia on September 15, 1926 7 , and returning punctually on September 14, 
1927 8 ). 

420. Official 'opinions ate to the success of Russian policy. — In the summer 
of 1925 the expressions used in official correspondence, as to the success of the 
new T Russian tactics in Afghanistan, w'ere picturesque 1 and alarming 

* I see permanent menace to the interest of His Majesty’s* Government in insidious 
Russian penetration of Afghanistan . ,10 

* Persistent infiltration into Afghanistan of Russian personnel, which, ever since 
Stark appeared on the scene, has been growing steadily and shows no sign of abatement. 

4 This Russification .’ 10 

4 I gather „ - . . that you consider that more heroic measures are called for, in view 
of alarming rapidity of Russian penetration , 711 

Whether the ascertained results of these tactics justified these descriptions 
at the time will remain a matter of opinion, but after the Urtatagai affair the 
tone of the British Minister’s reports is more reassuring : — 

4 I would confidently assert that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the King 
and the majority of thinking Afghans are just as anxious as formerly to avoid dependence 
on either Russia or England. The employment of Russians in the Afghan air force, what- 
ever annoyance it may cause to Great Britain, is, I am convinced, a passing phase 

The keynote of Afghan foreign policy is* still complete independence, and so long 

as this tendency persists, there seems to me to be little danger of Russia’s* obtaining a pre- 
dominant influence in Kabul .’ 12 

In February 1927, however, the Government of India again referred to c the 
increasing signs of Russian penetration although the allusion is not quite 
clear. 18 


JKabul memo. 442 (12-7-1924) (A S. XY, 157). 

^Moscow despatch (4-12-1925) (A. S XIX, 161), 

8 Kabiil despatch 29 (15-4-1926) (A. S XX, 6). 

4 Kabul tel 4 (18-1-1926) (A. S. XIX, 171>. 

R Kabul tel. 60 (6-5-1926) (A. S. XX, 32). 

«Kabul tel. 84 (26-6-1926) (ibid, 96) 

7 Kabul despatch 111 (29-10-1926) ( ibid, 279). 

*Kabul tel. 108 (15-9-1927) (A. 8. XXII, 138)'. 

Kabul tel 59 (11-5-1925) (A S. XVIII, 60). 

10 Tel. 1255 (7-10-1925) from Viceroy, to S of S. (A. S XIX, 52), 
J1 Tel 1882 (10-7-1925), from S of S , to Viceroy (A. S. XVIII, ISO). 
isKabul despatch 104 (21-10-1926) (A. S. XX, 272). 

**TeL 333 (1SA1927), from Viceroy, to S. of & (A. S. XXI, 69). 
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421. Minor Russian difficulties.— Apart from his major failures, there are 
indications that in minor matters M. Stark’s path has not been altogether a 
smooth one. 

In February 1926, we hear of him as being at loggerheads with Agabekoff, 
the ‘ chief agent for anti-British propaganda among the tribes ,oi the North- 
West Frontier,’ 1 who was recalled soon afterwards." 

In January 1926 the Russian air force was reported to be immobilised by 
lack of aviation spirit, while the supplies received from Russia were inferior, 
and two pilots were said to have left permanently. 1 The visit of the Russian 
aviators to Jalalabad is stated to have resulted in the acquisition of little infor- 
mation. 4 

An attempt reported to have been made in May 1926 to induce the Afghan 
Government to foment disturbances on the Indo-Afghan frontier failed — 


* IIis .Majesty the Amir replied that Afghanistan was friendly towards Great Britain, 
and he declined to he caispaw in the interests of others.’ 5 

422. The present trend of Russian policy.— From the evidence available it 
seems probable that the Russians will continue to press the Afghans to receive 
their subsidy in kind rather than cash, and in such a form as will involve or 
facilitate the employment of Russians in Afghanistan. An expansion of the 
airforce would seem to offer this advantage, and be likely to enhance the suc- 
cess, from ihe propagandist standpoint, already achieved by the Russian air 
personnel. 8 The conclusion of a Trade Agreement would perhaps be followed 
by the arrival of Russian commercial agents, whether as representatives of the 
Vneshtorg or otherwise ; and m short, the Soviet Government seems likely to 
continue its policy of peaceful penetration by any means which may he avail- 
able. 


Whether the Amir can be trusted in his own interest not to allow this penet- 
ration to proceed beyond the danger point must remain for the present a matter 
of conjecture. 

423. British measures to counter the Bolshevik menace. — In January 1925, 
His Majesty’s Government called for the views of the Minister at Ka bul, as to 
measures which could be taken to counter the Bolshevik menace. 7 

Sir F. Bumphrys in reply suggested — 

‘ (1) We should bring to bear diplomatic pressure in Europe, when required, to 
prevent absorption of any part of northern Afghanistan by Soviet, by political, no less 
than by military, aggression. 

‘ (2) By convincing Amir and his advisers of essential divergence of British and 
Russian aims, latter working for Afghanistan’s dismemberment and the former for its 
unity, British Legation at Kabul should continue endeavours to frustrate and expose sub- 
versive designs of Soviet. ’ 


His concrete proposals were (1) the establishment of British Consulates 
nt Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat, ‘ in exchange for Afghan Consulates at Quetta and 
Peshawar. This would, however, inevitably raise thorny question of Russian 
Consulates in Eastern Afghanistan.’ (2) the adoption of the policy of the 
‘ subsidy in kind.’ 8 ' “ * 

A suggestion was made by His Majesty’s Government that it might be 
possible to. adopt more active measures to. counter Soviet propaganda bv 
* contradiction of Bolshevik lies and the exposure of Soviet malpractices’ and 
designs 0 , although it was noted that we are “ debarred by Trade Agreement ” 
from direct anti-Soviet propaganda 1 ^. ’ ° 

The whole question was discussed by the Government of Tndic ^ith Sir 
Smnphrys. As a result of these discussions the following conclusions were 
•reached. :■ — — 


1 Kabul tel. 18 (42-1926) (A. R VTX, 9(vn 
51 Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-1926) (A S XX, 6). 

3 Kabul tel. 7 (23-1-1926) (A S. XTX, 177). 

♦Kabul despatch 66 (26-7-1926) (A. S. XX, 143), 
c Kabul tel, 57 (3-5-1926) (ibid, 24), 

6 Seo minute by For. Secy , G of I. (27-5-1927) (A. «. XXI -» t» 21 \ 

«Kabul 3 £?2 4 2 ( fl^?2?t, 1 (“2 ) 4) fr0nl S ‘ ^ ^ *° ^X r l, 2). 

8 F 0 tel 35 (31-8-1925) (tbtd, 35) 

WF, 0, feL 11 (23-1-1925), to Mm., Tehran, (ibid, 1). 
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424. (I) Russian air personnel. — As Russian infiltration proceeded — - 

* insidiously on commercial or pseudo commercial lines, or in the guise of assistance to. 
the Afghan Government in the development of Afghanistan ’, 

it offered, with one exception, no opportunity for specific objection. The ex- 
ception was the employment of Russian air personnel, and it was proposed to. 
notify the Afghan Government that the presence of this personnel in the South 
Eastern zone was unfriendly and provocative. 

425. (2) Counter propaganda. — Was not recommend acL 

‘ We agree at the same, time that Humphrys should continue to expose in Kabul, in a 
tactful manner, Soviet designs, whether for expansion southwards, or for making use of 
Afghanistan as a catspaw against India.’ 

426. (3)' Warning to Soviet Government. — 

* When favourable opportunity offers, Soviet Government should be given clearly to- 
understand that grave offence would be caused to His Majesty’s Government by any 
attempt at absorption of Herat, or other northern provinces of Afghanistan into the- 
Soviet system ’. 

421. (4) Replacement of Russians in Afghan military employ by others. — - 

* While discouraging employment of Afghanistan, by every means in our power, 
we should, by abstaining as far as possible from placing obstacles in the way of the- 
Amir’s employment of other foreigners, remove any doubt as to> the sincerity of our 
motives.’ 

428. (5) Material assistance in kind 1 — 

‘ By granting the Amir material assistance in kind, (provided that he asks for it, has 
earned it, and it is to the mutual advantage of India and Afghanistan) we should endeavour 
to wean him from dependence am Russia. 2 ' 

429. Decisions on these proposals — 

(1) was after some discussion accepted by His Majesty’s Government. 

An oral and informal warning was given to the Ami r who in return 
gave certain undertaki n gs ; also, the supply of aviation accessories 
from Government factories was refused. 8 

(2) the suggestion made by the Government of India was approved, 41 

and action has been from time to time taken on these lines by the 
Minister. 4 5 * 7 

(3) His Majesty’s Government saw ‘ little prospect at present of gaining: 

anything by representation to Soviet Government.’ 9 

The Government of India raised this question again in connection with 
the Urtatagai incident, and it is understood to be under recon- 
sideration. 1 The possible effect of such a warning on the future 
trend of Afghan policy is clearly a factor to be taken into account. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government called attention to the ‘ difficulty as 

regards Germans.’ 8, 

(5) The action taken in pursuance of the policy of the ‘ subsidy in kind ’ 

is noticed elsewhere. 8 It was in connection with the * Soviet 
menace through Afghanistan ’ that * the extension of railways from 
Chaman to Kandahar, and from Landi Khana to Kabul ’, was held 
to ‘ present undoubted military advantages a ®', and in August 
1926 Sir F. Humphrys said 

* On political grounds I am strongly of opinion that improvement of com- 
munications between South Eastern Afghanistan and India is the bes* - 
counter we can put up here against Soviet menace m this country 111 


J See Cb XXIX. 

2 TeL 1323 (22-10-1926) from Viceroy, to S of S (F.-264-X, 40). 

4 Tel 3187 '(2-12-1925), from S. of S, to Viceroy (A. S. XIX, 113). 

SKabul despatch 75 (5-9-1926) (A. S XIX, 22) and tel. 96 (26-7-1926 (A. S. XX, 134). 

«Te! 3188 (2-12-1925), from S of S., to Viceroy (A. S. XIX, 114). 

7 Tel 68 (11-1-1926), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid, 160). 
s Tel. 3188 (2-12-1925), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 114). 

°Paras 570-577. 

0. tel. 26 (34-8-1926) (A- S. XX, 158). 

“Kabul tel. 107 (18-8-1926) (ibid, 368). 
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The subsequent discussions of schemes for railway extensions into 
Afghanistan are noticed elsewhere. 1 

430. Policy in regard to presence of Russians, other than air personnel, in* 
the South-eastern zone. — Sir F. Humphrys was of opinion that the warning 
against the presence of Russian air personnel in the South-eastern zone should 
bo extended to cover any other Russian personnel in that area; and proposed to 
explain to the Amir that: — 

1 Principle of exclusion of Russians from South-eastern Zone, except on temporary 
visit is necessary condition of British friendship, and is implied m Afghan Treaty 

and when the party of Russians constructing the Herat Kandahar Kabul tele- 
graph line were beginning an extension to Chaman he enquired : — 

‘ If Government of India agree, have I your authority to warn Foreign Minister 
and King thaz employment of Russians close to Indian frontier seems to my Government 
to contravene the spirit of letter III attached to Anglo- Afghan Treaty ‘i ' 2 

The Government of India ashed — 

* whether King's solemn promise, given m response to your request for definite assur- 
ance, conveys acceptance of this principle, or was it confined to Russian airmen.' 5 
The Minister replied that it was confined to Russian airmen, and the Govern- 
ment of T^dia then stated their opinion that a formal waraing against the 
employment of these Russian engineers close to the Indian frontier could not 
Appropriately be made under the letter of the Treaty, or subsequent assurances. 

^Ve .suggest that Minister, if he agrees, might with advantage, at his approaching 
farewell interview with King, make an opportunity to point out to him not only the 
strain which Afghan acquiescence m Russian penetration places on Anglo- Afghan rela- 
tions, but also the dangers to Afghan independence inherent in it.’* 

On. February 23, 1927, Sir F. Humphrys reported:— 

‘At interview to day His Majesty promised me that Russians would not be employed 
near Chaman.' 5 1 J 


431. General recommendations by the Government of India.— A general 
statement of the policy recommended by the Government of India was given 
in their despatch 9 of October 7, 1926: . s 

‘ Pur mam objept throughout must be to keep Af gbaidstan alive to the dangers from 
Russia as we see them ; to avoid being drawn by her into an auction with Russia for her 
favours, yet to be on our guard against driving her over to Rnssia ip. despair of receiving 
due favours from us ; to insist on her fulfilling her responsibilities of good neighbonrliness 

C^:irr a% ? er e 1 a “ ed P nnci P les the exclusion of Russians from the 
^ 7 t v n0t ^ e f ly because they are important m themselves, but even more 

as a basis on -which our diplomatic position can be consolidated— yet to be on our guard 

aSuS t ar 111 thfi direetion of offending Russia ; to forestall any 

Af!w,i 7 tojmbroii Afghanistan with us. yet to he on our guard against giving 

foti tato ^g;Sio“r rae ““‘ *° raly on ns if die ^ 

* A 32 ; T1 *? real danger; what is it?— It is not easy to gather from’ a survov 

SttbSSSrSiMr is ‘ *»«« - iv 

The answer to the problem is variously stated) 

any steps to avert it.’* ’ f pr ° Crastinafaon may P revent them from taking 


iParas 581-586. ‘ “ ~ ~ 

2 Kabul tel 11 ('29-1-1927') (V 431 V it 

•M S '. r0m i «' t-'l» '*&, K»k.l <« 4) 

TKV s - ot s - 6 >- 

.mabiU despatch 104 (21-10-19261 (A S XX 97 o\ 
7 ^J?ui 70 (20-8-1925) (A. S. XYIp’ pi)'. 
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" * The danger — perhaps the greatest danger to Afghanistan as to India — that greed 

and the desire to excite British emulation may entice the King into opening the door to 
Russia further and further, and, with the all powerful aid of Afghan vanity, act as an 
anodyne to what ought to be his fears . 1 1 

The latter statement accords with the Amir's own explanation 

‘ Afghanistan was very poor and no other nation came forward to help her 

He admitted that this coldness on the part pf Great Britain had made him desperate, 
and driven him into a rapprochement' with Russia which he now bitterly regretted He 
assured me that his chief desire was to disentangle himself from the meshes of the 
Bolshevik net, which had been spread to ensnare him .’ 3 

This attitude appears to have been accepted by the Government of India and 
Sir F. Humphrys as genuine ; but it is worthwhile considering the possibility 
of its being largely assumed, in order to induce His Majesty ’s Government to 
abandon their attitude of * coldness ’ and loosen their purse strings. 

As long ago as 1923, wo find the Amir working along these lines. He then 

‘ complained that Great Britain had nob showed any inclination to render Afghanistan 

assistance beyond the terms of the Treaty, whereas Italy by sending mining 

engineers, mechanical transport and sericulture experts to Afghanistan, and France by 
sending professors, had become associated more directly than Great Britain with the 
progress of his country on modern lines .’ 8 

It is noticeable that the Amir’s explanation of his attitude towards Russia 
was offered at an interview in which he ‘ volunteered the statement 5 that ‘ the 

best way of affording him assistance would be to guarantee him a 

yearly sum of money.’ 4 And it has been suggested that, during the Kabul 
negotiations of 1921, the probability of an imminent breach with Russia and 
their own helplessness in the face of it were deliberately exaggerated by the 
Amir and his advisers, and with considerable success, in order to raise the 
British offers of assistance. 5 

There is clearly a possibility that these tactics are now being repeated, and 
that the threat of suicide out of pique or ‘ greed ’ is an empty one ; for the 
Amir’s actions do not altogether accord with his protestations. If he was 
anxious in 1925 to free himself from the rapprochement with Russia which ho 
so bitterly regretted, why should the Urtatagai incident not have been used for 
the purpose? On the contrary, it was followed by negotiations in which the 
Afghan Government mooted a defensive alliance with Russia against Great 
Britain. 6 

In February 1927 the .Amir said that ‘ he had decided to visit Mazar-i- 
Sharif in April in order to check the Bolshevists’ separatist propaganda. Ho 
was convinced that Russians intended to Sovietise his northern provinces.’ 7 

He letumed from this tour in June, and in September announced his inten- 
tion of making a protracted journey to Europe, a decision which scarcely bears 
out his expressed fears in regard to Bolshevik designs on his country. 

Other evidence might be adduced in support of the view that the exaggera- 
tion of the Bolshevik menace in Afghanistan is a deliberate stratagem, on the 
part of the Amir and his Ministers, to induce His Majesty’s Government to com- 
pete with Russia in the ‘political auction ’ s from which they have hitherto stood 
aside. If the Amir has not as yet succeeded in attaining this object, His 
Majesty’s Government are at any rate prepared, in view of the Soviet menace 
and the Amir’s professed attitude towards it, to consider favourably requests 
which he may make for material assistance. 

*G. of I. despatch 9 (7-10-1926). 

2 Kabul despatch 75 (5-9-1925) (A. 8. XIX, 22). 

3 Kabnl despatch 13 (9-6-1923). 

4 Kabul despatch 75 (5-9-1925) (A. S. XIX, 22). 

6 Para. 195. 

l! Para 354 

’Kabul tel. 30 (23-2-1927) (A. S XXI, 79). 

8 Kabul despatch 6, para. 4 (4-12-1923) (A. S. XI, 40). 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


FRONTIER LIABILI TIES, CLAIMS, AND JOINT PROCEEDINGS. 

433. The Principle of Reciprocity.— The question whether our dealings with 
the Amir Should, or should not be on a strictly reciprocal basis, in other words, 
whether we should make demands on him which we are not prepared to meet if 
made by him, is one which goes to the root of Anglo-Afghan relations, and, parti- 
cularly in regard to Frontier matters, constantly arises for decision. 

434. The Afghan attitude.— The Amir is for obvious reasons sensitive on the 
point. As an Alghan he is necessarily a shrewd bargainer, always demanding 
an adequate quid pro quo, and further, he is a King whose independence has only 
recently been acknowledged, and therefore requires to be all tne more jealously 
maintained. 

' Any o mis sion to accord him the rights of an equal, especially on the part of 
the British Government, arouses his apprehensions that his sovereignty is not 
being treated as a reality, and that he is still regarded as being under tutelage. 
It is m the readiness or otherwise of His Majesty’s Government to deal with lum 
on a basis of reciprocity that the Amir finds a practical test of British sincerity. 

435. Reciprocity admitted by the Treaty of 1921. — Before the conclusion of 
the Kabul Treaty of 1921 the Secretary of State referred to the Af ghan Govern- 
ment as 

‘ basing huge claims on its presumed equality with civilised nations and fitness to be 
admitted to relations with them .’ 1 


These claims to equality with civilised nations have been maintained ever 
since, and were, it is important to notice, admitted by the conclusion of the neigh- 
bourly Treaty proposed by His Majesty’s Government, and described by them 
as — 

‘ A treaty as between two civilised powers by which provision would be made for 
reciprocal right to send Envoys and Consuls and for other neighbourly relations .’ 2 


It is therefore clear that in theory— and a theory admittedly implied in the 
Treaty— Afghanistan is a civilised Power, to be treated on a basis of reciprocity. 

Unfortunately there was a wide divergence between the theory and the 
facts. Afghanistan was not civilised, hut only trying to be ; and so, even in the 
territory which she claimed to administer, found it difficult, even if she had the 
will, to discharge her obligations. The Government of India, on the other hand, 
are not yet in a position, so far as the tribal belt is concerned, to meet a demand 
for action against criminals, such as had been made on the Afghan Gover nm ent 
in the case of the Kohat gang, and! the fact has been publicly advertised by the 
presence on the British side of the line of Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar for four 
years after the conclusion of the Shinawri agreement. In these circumstances 
the practical interpretation of ‘ reciprocity ’ in Indo-Afghan relations has 
naturally been a question of some difficulty. 

Clause XIV of the old ' maximum ’ and ‘ pis aller ’ drafts which dealt with 
the mutual obligations of the Afghan and British Governments in regard to 
frontier affairs, was based on paragraph 3 of the Mussoorie Aide Memoire. The 
latter of course only stated the obligations of the Afghan, Government in the 
matter. 


The following sentence was added 
XIV : 


by Sir H. Dobbs when drafting Clause 


* The Government of Great Britain similarly agrees to restrain, to the best of its 
ability all persons withrn the British boundaries from taking action obnoxious to 
the Afghan Government, and to abstain from all interference with tribes or persons on 
the Afghan side of the frontier, and from all kinds of political or religious propaganda 
within Afghan territory.’ 


2 Para^l71 ’ fr° m S. of S to Viceroy S. VI, 164). 
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Sir H. Dobbs did not apparently consider tbe practical difficulties involved 
in tbe fulfilment of such an undertaking as serious. Perhaps he thought that 
tiie expression * to the best of its ability ’ would come to the rescue m case ot 
need, although it seems that such a qualification would have left a large loophole 
fox evasion. He merely says in his comments on the draft : — 

‘ Clause XIV, Reproduces paragraph 3 of the Aide Memoire but I have added tha 
words ‘ or religious ’ m connection with the propaganda from which the two parties are 
expected to refrain. I have also added a sentence to make the British Government under- 
take similar engagements with reference to Afghanistan u 

• The stipulations in this Clause regarding the Afghan obligations are mnch 
more detailed than those regarding the British, but it seems from Sir H. Dobbs’ 
comments that the intention was to make them reciprocal. The letter of Decem- 
ber 1, 1921, was explicitly reciprocal in its terms 

‘ Bach Government should prevent to the best of its ability, etc.’ 1 2 * 

With the receipt of S. Mahmud Tarzi’s non-committal reply to this letter 
the question as to what was involved in neighbourly relations on the Ind'o- Af ghan 
Frontier was left for decision in practice, together with the question as to the 
reciprocity of such obligations. 

436. Reciprocity in theory and practice. — Throughout the crisis of 1923 the 
Minister at Kabul was careful to keep before His Majesty’s Government the 
bearing of the principle of reciprocity on the British demands for satisfaction ; 
as for instance in connection with the Landi Kotal tragedy : — 

‘ In converse cases in future, e.g,, for retribution to be taken against Afridis for the 
murder by them of Afghan Sangu Khels, it is presumed that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared for Afghan demands. ’ s 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. Province, after objecting to the parallel 
suggested, went on to say . — 

‘ I do not think that in actual fact Amir would ever ask Government to obtain 
retribution from Afridis, as this would involve best practical recognition of inclusion 

of latter within British sphere "We have here ease which is plain test of 

neighbourly relations. If such relations are to subsist there must be reciprocity within 
limited range.’ 4 

The Government of India merely expressed general agreement with the 
Chief Commissioner, and the precise meaning of ‘ reciprocity within limited 
range ’ was not elucidated. 

The Minister then pointed out the importance of the points involved in their 
bearing on our Treaty relations with the Afghan Government, especially in. 
regard to frontier administration, and asked for a more definite statement of the 
views of the Government of India. He also answered the points brought for- 
ward by Sir J. Maffey, and quoted an instance in which the Amir had actually 
asked for retribution from the Shinwaris. 5 

The Government of India sent no reply to this communication. It was 
however, noted at the time : — 

* The Af ghans cannot have it both ways Either they are a civilised Power in which 
case they must act according to the practice of civilisation, or they are not, in which case 
they have no legitimate grievance if other methods are used ’ 6 

The answer to this remark is that, as already noticed, the signature of the 

* gentlemanly ’ Treaty involved the acceptance of the obligation to treat the 
Amir as a civilised ruler. This was the ‘ sorry _ comedy on which only His 
Majesty’s Government could ring down the curtain. 7 

The question of reciprocity received scant attention at first, but one can 
trace throughout the correspondence a growing appreciation of its significance, 
especially in regard to Frontier affairs. 


1 Sir H. Dobbs’ note (18-2-1921), (A. S. V., 26). 

2 Para 191. 

s Kabul tel. 48 123-4-1023) (F. 517-F., 77). 

4 Tel. 385 (28-4-1923), from 17-17. F. to G. of I. (ibid, 87). 

«Kabul memo. 176 (15-5-1923) (ibid, 137). 

e Minute by Mr. Howell (28-5-1923) (ibid, n. p. 43) . 

7 See para. 674. 
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— rritflo tTia Majesty's Government, who, in connection with the Landi Kotal 
ease had said ‘ when question of Afghan subjects murdered by British tribesmen 
arises we will dll with it were by May 1924 ready to consider converse cases 

before they occurred : — 

‘ So long as effective control is not exercised right up to the line on the British side, 
any claim to apply (text book rules) strictly against Afghans obviously might have 
consequences inconvenient to ourselves in other cases.’ 2 

So too in xesard to the demand for a dementi in connection with the anti- 
British arti Shed in the Afghan Press, the Government of India noticed 
Se possible embarrassment which might be caused by counter demands in 
converse cases. 14 

To the Afghan mind the most striking admission by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the principle of reciprocity was probably the payment of compensation 
for violation of the Afghan frontier during the bombing of the Tazi Khels. 4 


The suggestions made in the Kabul Treaty despatch of December 1923 
throughout assume reciprocity as an * admitted principle ’ : 

' On the admitted principle of reciprocity therefore, insistence on * the removal of 
troublesome outlaws ' by the Afghan Government must lead sooner or later to the exten- 
sion of British control— possibly ‘ loose ’ and ‘ political ’ in character, but necessarily 
effective— right up to the Durand Dine. If an asylum is not permissible in Afghan 
territory, there must be no ‘ Alsatia ’ within the British border.’ 5 


His Majesty’s Government in answering the Afghan Minister’s recent note 
of protest ag ains t the Frontier policy of the Government of India used a similar 
argument 

* The frontier policy of the Government of India is not in any way directed against 
Afghanistan It has on the contrary as one of its objects to place the Government of India 
in a better position to carry out, in tbe field of border relations, the obligations of neigh- 
bourliness.’® 

437. Two ways round the difficulty. — The only difficulty in the practical appli- 
cation of reciprocity between the British and the Afghan Governments arises 
from the lack of effective control by either Party over their frontier tribes. Sug- 
gestions have been made for getting round this difficulty in two ways : — 

(a) by the arg ument of 1 relative reciprocity which maintains that as the 
Government of India does not profess to administer the tribal 
belt, the standard of obligation in regard to this area, must be less 
exacting than that imposed on the Afghan Government, which 
claims to administer all the territory within its borders. 

There is a hint of this view in the wording of telegram No. 186 of February 
10, 1921, from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State 7 : — 

* 'Moreover the proposed undertaking is bilateral, and (on paper) would bear more 
hardly on Afghan Government, which administers right up to their border, than on us 
•who do not.’ 

This argument underlies the comparison drawn by Sir J. Maffey between 
Sangu Khel country, the home of the Landi Kotal murderers, and Peshawar. 
(Sir F. Humphrys pointed out in reply that the administration of the outlying 
areas of Afghan territory is extremely loose, and the comparison, therefore, 
invalid). . i M 1 1 ■ 


It was also used by Sir N. Bolton, when discussing the respective achieve- 
ments of the Afghan and British authorities in disposing of the Kohat gang. 


‘ Though gang not disposed of yet we succeeded in short period in compelling un- 
administered tribes to take action, which all Afghan efforts for much greater period 
have since failed to achieve in their own administered territory, and this seems remark- 
able achievement.’ 8 


’Tel 19 (27-4-1923), from S. of 8. F. A. to Min., Kabul (F. 517-F i 85-A). 
2 Tp1 18 (5-6-1924), from S. of S. F. A. to Min,, Kabul (A. 8- XIV, 193). 
8 Paxa. 339. 

4 Para. 237. 

•Kabul despatch 66, para. 7 (4), (4-12-1923) (A. S. XI, 40). 

•Letter 33491354197 (26-7-1927), from F. 0. to Af. Min. (A. S. XXII, 951, 
7 fA 8. IV, 816). ' . 

"Tel 17432-P.S (13-12-1923), from N.-W. F. to G. of I. (A. S. XI, 3). 
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Such an argument seems however, quite apart from any question of its 
logical validity, to be unsatisfactory from the practical standpoint. The Afghan 
Government would not be likely to accept it, 1 or if they did, would presumably 
only do so as a preliminary to the preferment by themselves of a el aim to inter- 
fere on the British side of the line ; and it would be difficult to resist such inter- 
ference on their part simultaneously with an admission of inadequate control by 
ourselves ; 

(b) by the acceptance ‘ on paper ’ of full responsibility for the tribal belt, 
as a bluff which would never be called, 2 * owing to the unwilling- 
ness of the Amir to admit British control of this area. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to discuss the adequacy of bluff as a basis for inter- 
national relations, but it is important to notice that there have been 
several instances in which the Afghan Government have, in fact, 
applied to British authorities for redress against tribesmen of un- 
adrninistered territory. 8 The * bluff ’ therefore has been called 
already. 

438. Conclusions. — Reciprocity is implied as a principle in the existing 
Treaty. Such reciprocity should be absolute, and not relative to local differences 
of administration. Owing, however, to lack of control over the tribal belt the 
Government of India are not yet in a position, to discharge their obligations in 
that area ; and, until they can do so, find it difficult to protest against action 
taken by the Amir in some areas on the British side of the line, nominally or 
actually with a view to safeguard his own interests. In the following summary 
of the rules of practice which have emerged from Indo-Afghan dealings on the 
common frontier, it is assumed that in theory, as admitted by the conclusion of 
a ‘ neighbourly ’ Treaty, the Afghan Government can claim to be treated as a 
civilised Power on a basis of reciprocity, To treat Afghans as a * frontier tribe ’ 
is an infringement of the principle on which the Treaty is based. 

439. Responsibility for Raids. 

The legal position. — Oppenheim’s International Law, Chapter m gives two 
kinds of State Responsibility : — 

(1) Ori ginal. — For injuries done to another State either 

(a) by itself, i.e., the head of the State or Government, or 

(b) by officials or other individuals commanded or authorised by the 

Government. 

(2) Vicarious. — For injuries done to another State either 

(а) by its functionaries, whether civil or military, acting in their official 

capacity', but without command or authorisation of the State, or 

(б) by the State’s officials (not acting in an official capacity), or its sub- 

jects, or by aliens, temporarily resident in its territory. 

In the case of vicarious responsibility of the (6) kind, — and it is under this 
head that practically all ‘ raids ’ fall — damages can be claimed from the Gov- 
ernment of the country from which the offenders started, only if the latter Gov- 
ernment has failed to exercise due dilligence, either in preventing the commission 
of the murder, or in procuring satisfaction and reparation by punishing the 
offenders and compelling them to pay damages, if required. 4 * 

440. The application of international law to frontier relations.— Few will 
maintain that it is necessary or indeed possible to apply the ‘ text book rules * 
strictly to the conditions prevailing on the North-West Frontier, while Sir D. 
Bray has noted that our relations with Afghanistan rest on 

* (1) Treaties and agreements, 

! (2) Established practice, and only when these fail on 

(3) General international law or usage, and it must be our aim to build up 
a sound body of practice with Afghanistan. 8 ’ 


1 As an instance of what the Afghan understands by reciprocity may be quoted the rent of the 
British Legation quarters at Kabul, which was fixed at the same figure as that of the house 
occupied by the Afghan Minister in London 1 

SPara. 478. 

s E.g., the Shinwari case, Kabul memo. 176 (16-5-1923) (F. 515-F., 137) and the Shah Pasand 
case (para 516). 

4 See notes in the Leg. Dept (17-3-1924). (A. S. XII, n. p. 22). 

«Mmute by Sir D. Bray (19-6-1924) (A. S, XIV, n. p. 12). 
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The demands, however, made in 1923 on Afghanistan were without precedent, 
nor were they covered by any explicit Treaty provision. Consequently there was, 
even under the rule indicated by Sir D. Bray, nothing oil which they could be 
basted, except the principles of international law adapted to local conditions ; 
and it is in such circumstances, as a safeguard against the creation of unsound 
precedents, that a reference to international law seems especially useful. It 
was remarkable in the Finnis case how quickly the discussions terminated, when 
once such reference had been made. 

441. The demands of 1923. — Of the various cases which occurred on the 
Indo-Afghan Frontier in 1923, the Barshor, Spinchilla, Kurram and Abazai 
raids were settled by payment of compensation for loss of life or property or 
both ; the responsibility of the Afghan Government being * vicarious ’ of the (b) 
kind ; as it was in the Landi Kotal murder also, where the arrest and genuine trial 
of the accused were demanded. 


In regard to the Kohat gang, the responsibility of the Afghan Government— 
at any rate until the Parachinar murder took place — was not for anything 
which had occurred, but only for prevention of crime in the future. The nature 
of their liability in the Finnis case gave rise to a very lengthy correspondence, 
as the result of which, while no new demand was made, those already made were 
reinforced. 

In using the demands made in these cases as precedents for the future, it has 
to be borne in mind that they were devised, not so much to indicate the inter- 
national responsibility of Afghanistan in each instance, as to show what action 
would be accepted as proof of a change of attitude. They must therefore be 
regarded as precedents under Article VI and Letter I of the Treaty, rather 
. than under International law or usage. 

The Landi Kotal and the Finnis cases are the only ones that require detail- 
ed notice. In the Landi Kotal case the formal demand was for the arrest and 
genuine trial of the murderers. 

The first demand suggested by the Government of India was for ‘ eondign 
punishment’. 1 

Sir J. Maffey wrote : — 

‘ Afghan Government must at the very least realise and fulfil direct responsibility 
for apprehension of assassins, who operated from Afghan territory, and returned there 
for asylum .’ 2 3 

In a letter to the Afghan Foreign Minister dated April 26, Sir F. Humphrys 
demanded their * immediate arrest and punishment. ,s 

The demand was finally put into its more correct form — for ‘ arrest and 
genuine trial ’ — in the note of September 18. 

It is worth noticing that the murder was committed outside Afghanistan, 
and there was nothing to show whether, in these circumstances, it was or was 
not punishable under Afghan law. If the Landi Kotal murderers had been put 
on trial, and had got off on this legal point, His Majesty’s Government would 
have been in a somewhat awkward position. Either the murderers would have 
been allowed to escape scot free, or the Government which always claims to 
set the Amir an example of civilised behaviour would have had to require him 
to override his own laws. _ 

Secondly, it may be asked whether the nationality of the accused, as Afghans, 
in any way affected the responsibility of the Afghan Government in the case. 

Sir J. Maffey, as has been seen, held that the responsibility of the Afghan 
Government arose from the fact that the criminals had operated from, and 
returned to, a base in Afghan territory. 

In the official correspondence, however, one finds the view frequently stated 
that the nationality of the criminal affects the liability of his Gover nm ent, &.g. 

Sir N. Bolton says : — 

‘ As regards Finnis case Afghan responsibility would he enhanced, if they nlimn 
Afghan nationality for ZiUi Khel accused of murder .’ 4 


1 Tel. 434 (11-4-1923), from 0. of I. to Min., Kabul (F 517-7.. 7). 

2 Td 340 (16-4-1923), from N. W. F. to 0 of I, (ibid, 26). 

3 Letter 109 (26-4-1923), from Mm, Kabul to At For. Min. (ibid, 94). 

*Tel. 68 (30-1-1924), from N". W. F. to 0. of I. (A S. XTT, 252), 
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Mr. Howell agreed with this view : — 

4 If we assent to this claim {i e., an anticipated claim by the Afghan Government 
involving Afghan nationality of the murderers) unquestionably m theory, our hands are 
strengthened over the Finms case, though m practice it is doubtful whether there is any- 
thing to be gained by demanding the arrest and punishment of individuals (A refer- 
ence apparently to the demand made in the Landi Kotal case). 

In connection with the Finnis case, again, the Government of India re- 
marked : — 

1 Since the offence took place outside Afghanistan, and the offenders are regarded 
as our subjects we cannot demand arrest and trial by Afghans 2 .’ 

Now the Landi Kotal murder had taken place outside Afghanistan, and yet 
a demand had been made for arrest and trial, so the inference is that such a 
demand was justified only in view of the Afghan nationality of the accused. 

This view however seems to be based on principles of tribal, rather than 
on those of international, responsibility. If Afghans are still to be treated as 
a ‘ frontier tribe ’ then it is of course essential, in order to assess their responsi- 
bility for the actions of particular individuals, to ascertain whether those indi- 
viduals are Afghans or not. (This idea permeates the discussions regarding 
the nationality of the Wazir and Mahsud colonists 3 in Afghanistan and the 
liability of Afghans to barampta*). 

If however, as already suggested, our dealings with Afghanistan since the 
Treaty must be regarded as international in character, it is international, and 
not tribal, responsibility which is in question. The international liability of a 
Government does not apparently depend on the nationality of the particular 
offender concerned. 

According to Oppenheim, as has been seen, a State is equally liable for the 
actions of aliens temporarily resident in its territory as for those its subjects. 

The Amir is fanatical on the question of capitulations, and the complete 
subjection of foreign nationals to Afghan law ; nor would it be expedient for 
the Government of India to make any admission which the Amir could quote 
as lessening his responsibility for raids committed on India by non-Afghans (e.p., 
outlaws from India) from a base in Afghan territory. 

The more closely the question is examined, the clearer it becomes that the 
crucial consideration is the degree of control claimed or exercised by the defend- 
ant Government over the offender, at the time the crime was committed 6 ; and it 
seems that the demands of 1923 were in fact based on this consideration. 

So in the case of the Spinchilla raid of December 11, 1921, although it was 
mentioned in the Government of India’s representation that Afghan subjects 
were concerned, the main emphasis was laid on the fact that the ‘ lashkar was 
organised in Khost, started from Khost, and returned to Khost ”.® 

442. In the Landi Kotal case. — It was, as Sir J. Maffey said, because the 
Landi Kotal murderers £ operated from Afghan territory, and returned there for 
asylum ’, and not because they were Afghan subjects that the Afghan Govern- 
ment were bound to take action against them. 

(Perhaps a safer form of demand in this case would have been for the 
payment of an indemnity, as an alternative to arrest and suitable punishment 
of the offenders within a specified period.) 

443. The Finnia case. — This case led to very lengthy discussions as to the 
nature of the Afghan Government’s liability, and the justification for claiming 
an indemnity. 

It was at a comparatively late stage in these discussions that the interna- 
tional law on the point was consulted, with the result that the idea of an in- 
demnity was soon after dropped. 

itfotebvMr Howell (0% For Secy.) (16-1-1924) (A S XII, n p.10). 

2 TeI 29 (3-1-1924), from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. XI, 243). 

8 Para. 599. 

4 Par as 453-458. 

B See Mr, Malkin’s minute (11-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, n. p. 81. 

«Tel. 683 (16-12-1921), from For. Secy., G. of I. to A£. For. Mm (A S. VI, 710). 
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There ■were two ways in which the murderers might have been under the 
control of the Afghan Government, at the time of the murder 

(a) they might, like the Landi Kotal murderers, have ‘ operated from 
Afghan territory, and returned there for asylum.’ 

In fact they did neither. The four Wazirs, who were the principal 
accused, came from Afghan territory to Spin, on the British side of 
the line in connection with the settlement of disputes between 
Do tannis and Zilli Khel Wazirs. After they had been there six 
days, they agreed with a Sheranni to commit a raid in his country. 1 
According to the available evidence, the raid had not been 
thought of when the offenders left Afghan territory. It was 
planned at a place on the British side of the line. After the murder 
they went to Chinai, a place through the middle of which the 
Durand Line was found to run. 2 

(&) As Khassadars in Afghan employ ; which three of them were report- 
ed to be.® 

It was on this ground that Sir N. Bolton considered that an indemnity 
should be claimed, but apparently largely as a matter of tactics, in order to 
secure certain political desiderata. 4 

Sir F. Johnston was also in favour of claim for an indemnity, in order to in- 
duce the Afghan Government to dispose of the offenders satisfactorily.® 

The attitude of the Government of India was indicated in a telegram of 
January 3 : — 

‘ For reasons which follow we regard Finnis’ case as of special character : — 

(a) because some of the offenders were in receipt of Afghan pay as Khassadars, 

though not Afghan subjects ; 

(b) because it was a direct challenge to onr authority, involving the life of one 

of our officers, against whom offenders could have had no possible grievance, 
and an officer moreover in high position. 


For the above reasons we should like to make a stronger demand in respect of it, 
but we cannot, after careful examination, find sufficient ground for doing so with any hope 
of success A demand for the arrest and surrender of the offenders is probably more than 
any Afghan Government could face, especially present regime, confronted as it already 
is in Southern Provinces by serious difficulties. We could not make such a demand 
successfully (even if Afghan Government were capable of fulfilling it), unless we were 
in a position, on onr own part, should they seek to come across to our side of the line, 
to deny admittance to offenders. Since the offence took place outside Afghanistan, 
and the offenders are regarded as our subjects, we cannot demand arrest and trial by 
Afghans Therefore, so far as the actual culprits are concerned, and subject to the re- 
commendations mentioned later, the only alternative that remains is to place in the 
same category as the Kohat gang, and demand their deportation to Turkestan. A c laim 
for compensation may in addition be justifiable, owing to the fact of their being in the 
employ of the Afghan Government .’ 6 


In January 1924 the Secretary of State’s view was t — 


* Strongest demands against Afghans including payment of indemity would be justi- 
fied by fact that Finnis’ murderers were in Af ghan pay.’ T 


_ _ ^ u l t ¥ s 1 wa r s a PP ar ? n tty before expert opinion had been taken. It was in 
March thatjhe Legislative Department, Government of India, were consulted ; 
and their view was that only vicarious responsibility of the (6) kind attached 
to the Afghan Government in the matter, and' then only if they had failed 1 to 
exercise due diligence, either in preventing the commission of the murder, or in 
procuring satisfaction and reparation for the British Government by punish- 
ing the offenders, and compelling them to pay damages if required. 8 


iMemo, 4155 (15-12-1023), from Bain, to G. of I. (A. 8. XT, 61-A ). . 

2Memo. 483 (38-3-1924), from Res. Waz. to Wazforee (A. 8. XTTT 275), 

5 ?' G4-12-1923), from Waz. to G. of X. (A. 8 XI, 67). ’ 

andlM)? 3 (20 ' 12 ' 192S) 130 (21-12-1923), from N.V. F. to G. of I. (A. 8. XT, 91 

H G^; 12 - 1 ® 23 )- from Balh to G. of I. (A. S. XI. 50). 

6 Tel. 29 (3-1-1924), from Viceroy to S of S (AS. XT. 243) 

IT? S - of S - to Viceroy (A. S. XI, 277). 

8 (A. S. XJH, n. p 22 ). 
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The Afghan Foreign Minister it may he mentioned had announced the 
disbandment of the Khassadars on November 25, or five days before the murder 
of Major Finnis , 1 2 * but the Government of India were satisfied that effect had not 
been given to tnis disbandment locally, on the date of the murder : — 

‘ Three at least of murderers when crime was committed were in Afghan employ, 
"We consider that Wall’s contentions to the contrary are completely demolished by admis- 
sions reported in Kabul telegram 64 a to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 

Humphrys concurs in this opinion. Hitherto, we perhaps too readily assumed, 

in our natural indignation at murder of valuable officer by crunmals whose opposition 
had been sedulously fostered by Afghan support, that rules of international law would 
warrant claim for indemnity against Afghan Government — a view which appeared in 
consonance with precedent of Barshor and other cases dealt with in Humphrys’ note 
308 Since however we are not m a position to prove that crime was part of Khas- 

sadars’ functions, and cannot as yet claim that Afghan Government has not exercised 
due diligence in matter, it is doubtful, on further examination, whether on facts Af ghan 
'Government’s responsibility is more than vicarious, vide Volume 3, Part I, Chapter Hi, 
Oppenheim.’® 

The India Office then consulted the Foreign Office on the point of interna- 
tional law involved, and an opinion was given by Mr. Malkin in a note of 11th 
April 1924. 4 It does not seem to have been made clear to Mr. Malkin tbat there is 
no evidence to show that the criminals intended to commit this outrage when 
they crossed into British territory from Afghanistan, and it is in this very 
important particular that the case differs from tbat of Barshor, etc., which 
the Government of India were at one time inclined to regard as precedents. 
A later view was that the ease of the attack on the Kurram Militia, on October 
7, 1922, by a force which included members of the Afghan Kkost Militia, was a, 
true precedent for the present case : — 

‘ Doubtfulness of admissibility of demand under general international law need not, 
in view of recent Kurram Militia precedent, deter us from demanding it, if we could 
hope to secure indemnity from Afghanistan without prejudicing out wider objects ’ 5 

In May the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs gave final orders as to 
the action to be taken in the case : — 

* Proposal is approved by His Majesty’s Government that indemnity should not 

actually he demanded. .. Ton should therefore proceed adding such reference 

as you thmlc desirable to Kurram Militia precedent. Apart from doubt as to exact status 
■of murderers, as regards bearing of international law His Majesty’s Government do not 
consider that text-hook rules can really be applied to conditions such as exist along Durand 
Dine, and, so long as effective control is not exercised right np to the line on the British 
side, any claim to apply them strictly against Afghans obviously might have conse- 
quences inconvenient to ourselves in other cases. Hmphasis should therefore be laid on 
position of murderers as Khassadars, and general responsibility of Afghan Government 
for acts of persons in its military employ, and reference to international law should be 
guarded. 

This telegram is of importance as — 

(a) establishing the principle of reciprocity in frontier relations with 

the Afghan Government ; 

(b) showing that one of the main difficulties, in insisting on a civilised 

standard of conduct on the part of the Afghan Government, is the 
fact that the ^Government of India are themselves not yet in a 
position to discharge the obligations of a civilised Government 
on the Indo-Afghan frontier. 

444. Two minor points. — Two minor points may be noticed ; — 

( 1 ) The Kurram Militia case of October 7, 1922, was quoted as a pre- 
cedent, but it is perhaps doubtful whether the two cases were 
really parallel in essentials. There is of course one point of simi- 
larity between them 5 the criminals in both included individuals 
enlisted in Afghan military formations, hut there the similarity 

1 Letter 280 (30-1-1924), from Af. For. Min. to Min , Kabul (A. S. XIII, 34). 

2 'A. FS XIII. 164). - 

®Tel. 599 ( 20-3-1924) from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid, 241). 

*(K. S XIV, n. n. 9). 

B TeI 811 (23-4-1924), from Viceroy to S of 8. (A. S XIV, 100). 

"Tel 18 (5-5-1924), from SL S, F. A- to Mm., Kabul (ibid, 192). 
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seems to end. Even so, the demand for redress In the Kurrani 
case seems to have been made mainly on the ground that the culprits 
had operated from and returned to a base in Afghan territory, 
just as in the Barshor, Spinchilla, Abazai and Landi Kotal cases. 

It was this feature common to all these cases, which In fact formed 
the basis of the demands made In each of them, and which was 
la ckin g in the Finnls case. There is some reason therefore for 
holding that the demand for an indemnity in the Finnls case would 
have been without precedent. 

(2) Besponsibility of a Government for the acts of its servants. 

Tt is not easy to see why so much prominence was given in the official cor- 
respondence to this principle, which, stated more accurately, is covered by the 
test book rules on the subject 1 . 

The Government of India informed the Secretary of StatO : — 

4 We t hink that the establishment of the principle of responsibility of both Govern- 
ments, for the errors or delinquencies of their respective servants (as in Tazi Khel bomb- 
ing case) on opposite side of line, would be considerably to our advantage ’ 3 

Sir F. Humphrys reported that — 

4 Afghan Government would in any case certainly admit .abstract laws of reciprocal 
responsibility for servants,’ 

and simultaneonsly, that in the Finnis case they 

4 would most probably strongly resist claim for compensation ’ 8 

The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., entirely agreed to accept the 'prin- 
ciple, 1 and the Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan, while quite agreeing 
that ‘ the establishment and enforcement of mutual responsibility would be in 
every way to our advantage, as conducing to stability of border relations, pointed 
out that the liability would be affected by the extent to which the acts in question 
fell within the scope of the servant’s employment. 5 

445. Liability for raids from the British side of the line into Afghanistan. — 

If the principle of reciprocity is accepted, the Government of India clearly can- 
not, in view of the demands made on Afghanistan in 1923, decline to admit 
responsibility for raids from the British side of the line into Afghanistan. 

The same result is reached by insistence that the Amir shall not interfere 
with British tribesmen. The excuse offered by the Afghan Government for 
such interference — whether in the form of allowances, or summons to jirgas — 
is the necessity of self-protection against raids from the British side of the line. 
The excuse may not be true, but whether it is so or not, the Government of India 
are bound, if they insist on non-interference by the Afghan Government, to 
guarantee in return compensation for raids from their side of the line. 

The question was discussed at some length in Kabul despatch 56 of December 
4, 1923 : — 

4 The demands made from the Afghan Government imply the justice of 

similar demands being made in converse conditions from the Government of India. That 
the latter are not in fact in a position to discharge the obligations assumed by such demands 
( viz , the denial of a refuge within the British border to outlaws from Afghanistan, and 
the prevention of raids by them from such a refuge) is clear from the fact that they are 
unable to enforce the permanent exclusion of even their own outlaws, such as Mirzali, 
from British limits ’ 

The discussions in this despatch of Afghan allowances being paid as 
insurances against raiding, with the comments of Local Administrations and 
officers are noticed elsewhere. There was a general consensus of opinion in 
favour of shouldering the responsibility for raids into Afghanistan from British 
territory, as a corollary of the demand for the cessation of these allowances, 8 
although some scepticism was expressed as to whether such responsibility would, 
in fact, amount to anything appreciable. 

439 

2 Tel *172 (17-1 1924) from "Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. XII, 134). 

sKabul tel. 21 (19-1-1924) ( ibid, 164). 

*Tel 58 (30-1-1924), from *T.-W to G. of I. ( ibid , 252). 
letter 38 (3-2-1924), from Balu. to G of I. {ibid, 285). 

6 Para. 478. 
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Finally the Government of India stated the conclusion that — 

4 With tlie insistence on non-interference in our sphere goes necessarily the acceptance 
of responsibility for offences committed from it in Afghanistan ’ 1 

446. Raids into Afghanistan from the British side of the line. The Shin- 
wari case. — When the question arose in connection with the Landi Kotal 
murder, Sir J . Maffey said ‘ I do not think that in actual fact the Amir would ever 
ask Government to obtain retribution from Afridis. ’ 2 * 

Sir F. Humphrys in reply quoted an instance in which retribution had been 
demanded, in August 1922, for an offence committed by Shinwaris. 4 * * 7 This is the 
first instance of the kind during Amanullah’s reign. 

447. Turi raiding. — Complaints were received from time to time from the 
Governor of the Southern Province against the Turis, on account of offences com- 
mitted by them against the Jajis ; and these cases were reserved for decision by 
a Joint Commission. 

448. The Macha Madda Khels, — In April 1924 the Chief Commissioner re- 
ferred for orders the case of the Macha Madda Khels, regarding whom a com- 
plaint had been received from the Governor of the Southern Province. Sir N. 
Bolton remarked : — • 

‘ An important question of policy is involved as to whether we should accept responsi- 
bility for this tribe which resides within our sphere of influence, but is only very slightly 
amenable to our control.’ 4 

It was not until November that the Government of India replied, to the 
effect that the vagueness of the complaint, together with recent events in Khost, 
made it unnecessary to send a reply, hut that the important question of policy 
involved was still under consideration.® 

Sir D. Bray however wrote a significant minute on this case : — 

‘ The question of policy has been worrying ns for some time, and forms the subject 

of some important remarks by Colonel Humphrys m his Treaty Despatch 

My own views are gradually crystallising thus — We shall have to make up our minds 
as to what our essential demands must be in a case like this, and cases like that of the 
Kohat murderers. Hairing made up our minds, we simply must face the necessity for 
reciprocity. We must not allow ourselves to be seared unduly by the prospect of 

our obligations. After all. the Amir would only call upon us in big cases, for such 

calls would deal a blow at his influence. In such big cases we could, and must, make 
a big effort. If we decline responsibility for tribesmen on our side of the Durand Line, 
then we cannot deny the Amir the right to interfere with them himself. ’ e 

449. The Af ghan outlaws in Peshawar. — In July 1924, Sir N. Bolton tele- 
graphed : — 

‘ Recent raids committed at Balabagh, Surkh Rud, and other places near Jalalabad 
. were participated in by certain Afghan outlaws, now encamped m Peshawar. 

.... So far as T know, Afghan Government has not asked us to take any action against 
them, but it might be desirable to arrest leaders in order to prevent further raids from 
base in British territory. n 

The Government of India replied : — 

1 If there is any likelihood of further raids from base in British territory, steps must 
of course be taken forlhwith to prevent it, by moving party from the frontier, or demand- 
ing security, or otherwise. 58 

Nine ring leaders of this settlement were then arrested, and under 36 F. C. R. 
confined to the Mardan sub-division, as they were unable to give the necessary 
security* 

450. The Zakka Khel Eaids of 1926. — In November and December 1926 the 
Zakkn Khel carried out two serious raids in the neighbourhood of Dakka ; and 
the pro-Afghan Zakka Khel — 

1 Memo 412 (1) (F ) (26-10-1925) , from G. of I., to N -W F. and Bain (F. 240-F., 1). 

2 Memo 385 (28-4.1923), from N-W. F., to G of I (F. 517-F, 87). 

8 Kabul memos 176 (15-5-1923) (i bid 137) and 143 (29-8-1922) (F 356-F., 1923, 1). 

4 Letter 5249 (22-4-1924), from N.-W F., to G of I ( A. S XIV, 109). 

®Memo 1-F (10-11-1924), from G of I , to N-W. F. (A. S. XVI, 291). 

® Minute by For. Secy- (6-11-1924) {ibid, n. p. 21). 

7 Tel 1851 (4-7-1924), from N.-W F., to G of I. (A. S. XV, 211). 

«Tel 1246 (6-8-1924), from G. of I, to N-W F {ibid, 216). 

®Memo. 102 (10-1-1926), from N.-W. F , to G. of I. (A. S. XVII, 99). 
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* Sent off a letter ter His Majesty the King of Afghanistan, to say that the reason for 
their displeasure, and hence for these raids, was twofold : — • 

(a) the withholding of the old Afghan allowances, 

(ft) the failure of His Majesty to grant adequate rewards for their services agams-t 
the Mangals ’A 

An Afghan official then visited the Zakka Khels, coining well on to the 
British side of the line for the purpose, and, with the secret support of the 
Frontier authorities, recovered much of the loot. 1 2 The Amir also interviewed 
the Afridis in this connection, but both Sir F. Humphrys and Sir N. Bolton con- 
sidered that no protest should be made, 3 

The Government of India agreed, but considered that : — 

1 It would he sound policy gradually, as occasion offers, to assume greater respon- 
sibility for acts of aggression committed by those tribesmen in Afghanistan, and 

it would not always be necessary or even desirable, to wait for a claim from the Afghan 

Government, before setting to work to secure reparation The Government 

of India do not desire any overt or spectacular change of policy. Still less do they wish 
to bring on an Afndi crisis. All that they have in. mind is a trilling change of direc- 
tion which, as time goes on, may, if favourable opportunities present themselves, and are 
taken, bring about a different state of affairs on the Indo- Afghan frontier from that which 
now exists , H 

These Zakka Khel raids are significant in more ways than one : — 

(1) They sufficiently answer the contention that the connection between 

Afghan allowances to our tribes and raiding by the latter has no 
foundation in fact. 5 * 

(2) The 4 Treaty 9 despatch 56 of December 4, 1923 had suggested that 

interference by the Amir with British tribes was a breach of the 
Kabul Treaty of 1921, and in commenting on that despatch Sir N. 
Bolton had said : — 

1 The formal demands should I think comprise complete non-interference and respect 
for our sovereign rights on our side of the Durand Line. ?6 

When, however, such interference actually occurred, he not only was in 
favour of conniving at it but also assisted it ; and the fact shows how difficult it 
would be to make and justify a demand of the kind proposed at the next Treaty 
negotiations. 

451. Should raids into foreign territory be made punishable % — In August 
1927 the Afghan Foreign Minister : — 

* in referring to Jaji Turi situation displayed readiness to accept proposition that it 
should be made known by both Governments that, with effect from date to be announced 
later, perpetrators of incursion, both into Afghanistan and into India, should be punished 
by their respective Governments, and that no plea of retaliation should be entertained.’ 7 

If this proposal were accepted, the question of the extent to which our 
engagements with the tribes permit of their punishment for offences committed 
in Afghanistan is one which would require detailed ex amina tion. 

Mr. Pears wrote : — 

c It might be of interest to the Afghan Government to learn that in our recent agree- 
ment with the Utmanzai Wazirs of the Toehi, about the Razmak road, the following words 
were specially inserted by me : — 

* In view of the Treaty concluded with His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan, you 
will be expected to refrain from committing offences in Afghan territory . . , . 7 

I inserted these words, not so much because of the frequency or gravity of such raids, 
(since they are actually few and unimportant), as in order to show that Government 
maintained its rights to regulate the conduct of the Wazir tribes vis-a-vis a friendly 
State.* 8 


1 Letter 2481 (16-12-1926), from H.-W. F., to G. of I. (F. 339-F., 1926, 1). 

3Memo. 91-P.C.I510-P.S. (8-1-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. {(bid, 5). 

8 Kabul despatch 21 (21-2-1927) and Ex. letter 592 (17-4-1927), from N.-W. F. {(bid, 11 & 13). 

^Letter 339-F. (1*4-4-1927). from G. of I., to X.-W. F. {ibid, 14). 

B See para. 478 

^Letter 492-229-P.S. (4-2-1924), from X.-W. F, to G. of I. (A. S. Kill, 13). 

7 Kabul tel, 102 (14-8-1927) (A. S XXII, 99). 

8 Memo. 15942 (11-1-1924), from Waz., to G. of I. (A. S. XII, 102). 
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T In connection with the Zakka Khel raids of November and December 1926, 
Sir N. Bolton wrote : — 

‘ Except in the case of Waziristan I believe that our agreements with the tribes do not 
provide for good behaviour towards Afghanistan. The formal agreement with the Afridis 
in 1898, published in Part I of Aitchison’s Treaties (Volume XI, page 99), contains the 
following ; — 

‘ Sixth but they the allowances) are subject to withdrawal for mis- 

behaviour in the Pass, in British India, or against the friends or allies of Government. ’ 
This perhaps may be taken to imply good behaviour towards Afghanistan as well. There 
is however no mention of such a condition in the agreement with the Zakka Kiel, con- 
cluded after the expedition of 1908 and the subject was not mentioned in the settle- 
ment with the Zakka Khel made in March 1922 I have little doubt that, if we 

now claim to regulate the conduct of the Afridis, except in relation to ourselves, they 
would deny our right to interfere, and would reassert their claim to independence. In 
the case of the Afridis, therefore, it will be as well to defer onen action to secure repara- 
tion for raids into Afghanistan, until Government are ixrenared for a rupture with the 
tribe.’ 1 

452. Principles and rates of compensation. 

1. Regular troops. — Compensation js not claimed for casualties to regular 
troops. 

Precedent : The Barshor raid.* 

2. Government arms and equipment. — The article lost, or one similar to it is 
claimed, or, in default of these, a fixed sum per article.* 

Precedents : Barshor, Spinchilla, and Kurram raids. 4 

3. 4 Tribal sepoys ’ and private persons. — Compensation is claimable for 
casnalties to these. 

Precedents : 4 Tribal sepoy ’ : — Kurram case.® 

Private persons : — Tazi Khel and Abazai cases. 8 

Note . — Compensation has been paid for casualties caused in error by British 
military action to Afghan subjects on the Indian side of the Durand Line. 

Precedents : 

Sheikh Pir in the Tazi Khel case (1923) and two Tokhi G-hilzais near 
Toba (1921). 7 

4. Private property. — Compensation is claimed for loss of private pro- 
perty. 

Precedents : Tazi Khel, Spinchilla, and Abazai cases. 8 

But such a claim is not expedient in the case of property belonging to 
Hazaras, owing to Afghan sensitiveness on the point ; 

Precedent : Duzdap raid — 8 

and if the loss is caused in the territory of a third Power, it is for that Power to 
put forward the claim. 

Precedent : Duzdap raid. 10 

!Ex. letter 592 (17-3-1927), from N.-W. F., to G of I. (A S. XXI, 106). 

2 See tel. 1096 (3-9-1923), from G. of I. to Min., Kabul (A S. VIII, 227). 

»Kabul tel. 141 (19-9-1923) (A S. VKI, 283). 

*1 bid. 

«Tel. 1096 (3-9-1923), from G. of L to Mm., Kabul (A. S. VEI, 227) and Kabul teL 25 (21-2- 

1924) (A S. XU, 175). 

«Kabul memo. 232 (30-6-1923), (A. S. VUI, 37) and Kabul tel. 141 (19-9-1923) (ibid, 283). 

T Kabul memo, 312 (27-5-1924) and memo. 503-F. (3-9-1924), from G. of L to C. d’A., Kabul 

(F. 503-F., 12-14). 

8 Kabul memo. 232 (30-6-1923) (A S. VEI, 37) and Kabul tel. 141 (19-9-1923) (A. S. VITT, 

283). 

»Kabul tel 94 (24-4-1924) (A S. XIV, 108-A). 

10 Ibid ; and see Kabul despatch 142 (25-11-1924) (A. S. XVII, 29). 
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5. Bates Of compensation. — The following rates of compensation liave been 
followed in international cases : — 

Rs. 

Man killed .. .. .. •> 3,500 (K.). , 

Man, permanently disabled, two limbs .. 3,500 (K.). 

Man, loss of one limb 1 .. .. .. v 1,750 (K.). 

‘ Tribal sepoys ’ at same rates. 2 

Woman at half rates throughout 8 . 

: Man severely wounded .. .. . _ 500 (K.). 

One man and two women slightly wounded — for 

all three .. .. .. 500 (K.) 4 . 

One man seriously wounded treated in hospital 

till recovery and paid .. .. 150 (Br.) 6 

Camel . . . . . . . . 300 £K.) 

Cow or bullock . . . . . . 35 (K.) 1 

Sheep or goat .. .. .. .18 (K.) 6 

Horse .... . . . . 200 (K.) 

Donkey .. .. .. .. 100 (K.) T . 

Cash equivalent (for compensation purposes) 

of British machine gun, or service rifle . . 800 (Br.) 8 . 

The indemnity paid in the Pipamo case forms no precedent, as it included 
damages for an affront to the Italian Government 9 . 

In the case of Major Finnis, £5,000 was suggested as the minimum which 
could be claimed 10 . 

453. Liability of Afghans to Barampta . — 1 Barampta’, or the wholesale 
arrest under Section 21, Frontier Crimes Regulation, of the fellow tribesmen of 
an offender, is legally enforceable under that Regulation against Afghans, 11 and 
had been regularly so enforced before the conclusion of the Kabul Treaty 6f 
November 1921. 

454. Baluchistan cases.— Thus the outbreak of Afghan raiding on the Balu- 
chistan border in April 1920 was dealt with satisfactorily by this means ; 12 and 
after the Barsbor raid of November 1921, a number of Afghan subjects were de- 
tained, ‘ as hostages for the return of the prisoners and the property of the 
British Government ,1S , under the same section. The Treaty had actually been 
signed at the date of this barampta, but the British Minister had not yet reached 
Kabul, nor had diplomatic relations really been established. It is worth noticing 
that the detenus were released as soon as the Afghan Government gave the 
necessary assurances, and offered an official expression of regret for the occur- 
rence. 11 


In February 1922 the District Magistrate, Zhob, issued warrants for the 
arrest of Suleman Khels (Afghan subjects) to various authorities in India, in- 
cluding one to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. Twenty-nine were arrested 
in Calcutta. 16 

Other Suleman Khels were arrested elsewhere, and of those arrested in Dera 
Ismail Khan, thirteen died of pneumonia 19 while in d etention. The Afghan 

1 C* dA. m< Kabul^( F^50~31? ^ ^ ^HI, 37) and memo. 503-F (3-9-1924), from G of I. to 

. 2 Tel. 1096 (3-9-1923), from G. of I. to Min., Kabul (A. S. VIII, 227). 

The question of the liability of Government to pay blood and wound money for. casualties to 
Khassadaxs was discussed in 1924 (F 197-F , 1923). It was decided that Government was not 
nable ; but that such compensation was claimable, as in cases when the victim is not a Khassa- 
clar, irom those responsible for the casualty (and see para. 458) 
s Kabul memo. 232 (30-6-1923) (A. S. V TTT 37). 

4 /bid. 

B Memo. 2676 (6-7-1923), from P A, Khyber, to N. W. F. (A S. VTTT, 85) 

6 Kabul memo. 232 (30-6-1923) (ibid, 37). ’ J ‘ 

’Memo. 503-F. (29-10-1924), from G. of I to C d’A., Kabul (F. 603-F, 1922 181 
“Pua 1 ^ (3-9-1923), from G. of I. to Mm., Kabul (A. S. V TTT, 227). * 

10 Kabul tel. 333 (16-12-1923) (A. S. XI, 44). 

the Leg. Deptt. (15-9-1923) (F. 570-F., 1923, n pp. 16-18). 

“Letter 137-P.O. (29-11-1921), from Sir H Dobbs to Af. For. Min (A S VI 7051 
14 Lel 127 (30-11-1921), from Bain to G. of I. (ibid, 644). ' ’ 

16 (F. 162-F., 1922-3, 74). 

i«Memo. 1218 (6-6-1922), from Bain, to G. of I. (ibid, 81). 
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Consul General made representations in the matter, and the Government of India 
then ordered that no arrest under Section 21 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
should be made, without their previous sanction, of any trihe which had been 
recognised as being of Afghan nationality. 1 

455. The orders issued by the Government of India. — The general question 
was then examined, and the following orders were issued : — 

‘ 1. The basic position is that Afghan subjects, while in India, have no ex-territorial 
rights, and are .subject to the ordinary law of British India, including the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation. 

2 It is not however always expedient to set all the machinery of the law in motion 
against Afghan sub j ects without the previous knowledge and consent of the Government of 
India, who may require to refer to the British Minister at Kabul. 

3 Offences committed by Afghan subjects on the India side of the Durand Line fall 
into three categories • — 

(a) raids and other offences committed by Afghan subjects, operating from a base m 
Afghan territory ; 

(&) offences committed by Afghan subjects, of the class generically known as Powin- 
dahs, temporarily residing in India j 

(c) other offences 

4. Nothing in these rules affects the authority of frontier officers to take at their own 
discretion any measures against raiders, or persons reasonably believed to be raiders, operat- 
ing from a base in Afghanistan, while the raid is actually m progress, which would be taken 
against raiders from any other quarter 

5. All such raids shall immediately be reported to the Government of India by tele- 
gram. 

6. Save in circumstances where delay would render effective action impossible, action 
under Section 21, Frontier Crimes Regulation ; that is, the enforcement of collective tribal 
responsibility by barampta against Afghan subjects operating from a base in Afghanistan 
shall not be taken on account of such raids without the previous sanction of the Government 
of India, so that diplomatic representation may be made at Kabul, if necessary 

7 Action under Section 21 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, or any other Section of 
the Frontier Crimes Regulation, may be freely taken against Afghan subjects such as the 
Suleman Khel, Nasir, Kharotis, etc , generically classed as Powmdahs, during the period of 
their residence in India, with the sole proviso that warrants under Section 21, Frontier 
Crimes Regulation, for service outside the limits of the Local Administration under which 
the issuing Magistrate is serving, shall not be issued without the previous sanction of the 
Government of India. 

8. Of these the most important are offences committed by (u) Kandaharis, (&) Afghan 
Aehakzai, m Baluchistan. 

Action under Section 21, Frontier Crimes Regulation, shall not be taken against Kanda- 
haris without the previous sanction of the Government of India 

Ordinary offences by Afghan Aehakzai may be dealt with as if the offenders were British 
Aehakzai. Offences of a serious character, calling for punitive measures on an extended 
scale likely to attract the attention of the Afghan Government, should be reported for 
orders to the Government of India.’ 2 

456. The Sangu Khel case, 1923. — On April 11, 1923, three days after the 
Landi Kotal murders, the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P. reported 
that he was arresting Sangu Khel Shinwaris, fellow tribesmen of these murderers, 
in Peshawar ; and on April 16, suggested that the moment was suitable for 
threatening a breach with Afghanistan, as there were a large number of Afghan 
subjects in India. 8 

On this Sir F. Humphrvs asked that no general barampta of Afghan subjects 
should be made without reference to him. 4 A protest against the barampta of 
the Sangu Khels was made by the Afghan Government. 5 

457. Discussions. — The whole question was now reconsidered, and Sir F. 
Humphrys pointed out that such measures, taken by a _ local ^ officer to put 
pressure on the Afghan Government, were quite incompatible with diplomatic 


iMemo. 781 (29-6-1922), from G of I. to N*. W. F and Bain. (F 162-F., 1922-3, 89). 

^Letter 161-1 62-F. (24-10-1922), from G. of I to Bain, and N W F. (F 570-F,, 1923, 3), 
8 Tel 340 (16-4-1923), from N W. F »to G of I. {ibid, 7-A). 

*Kabul tel 120 (19-4.1923) ( ibid , 8-A) 

^Letter 1027 (7-6-1923), from if. For. Min., to Min, Kabul {ibid, 22). _ 
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proceedings at Kabul. 1 2 Mr. Pears seems to have been in agreement -with this 
view when he remarked : — 

1 As a point of international usage it is very doubtful whether the system of barampta 
can survive much longer as between two civilised States, and this means that the settlement 
of tribal raids by direct local methods will have to give way to international methods.’ 3 4 

Mr. Pears here evidently assumes the validity of the point which Sir P. 
Hhmphrys wished to make, vis., that whether local or diplomatic action is taken 
in any particular case, they cannot both be taken simultaneously and independ- 
ently of each other. The Government of India in January 1924 remarked : — 

< The Gover nm ent of India do not admit that their liberty of action with regard to 
barampta of Afghan subjects is in any way circumscribed, except by considerations of expe- 
diency ; 53 

but after considerable discussion issued the following instructions : — 

458, * Principles to be observed : — 

The Government of India have recently re-examined the question of the extent of 
the propriety of the employment of barampta against Afghan subjects, and, though 
they are not satisfied that the rules framed in 1922 require formal revision, they have 
decided that* the following principles should be observed in interpreting them, vis . : — 

No larampta of Afghan subjects should be instituted except for the purpose of 
securing compensation for damage done, and then only if there is no intention of making 
diplomatic representations at Kabul. 

Barampta should never be resorted to as a means of bringing pressure to bear on 
the Afghan Government. 

In the case of Khassadars the same principles should be applied in employing 
barampta , as in instances where the victim is not a Khassadar. 74 

459. Joint proceedings of British and Afghan Frontier officials. 

Joint Commissions. — There had of course been several instances of joint 
Commissions in the time of previous Amirs, notably for the demarcation of the 
Durand Line and the Kurram Border Disputes Commissions. The latter were 
not very satisfactory, since, as Mr. Pears says, any small balance in favour of our 
subjects ‘ could not be extracted from the Amir . 9 

In spite of this Mr. Pears is a firm believer in the system : — 

* I would urge most strongly that we should openly aecept our responsibility for our 
tribes vis-d-vis the Afghans, and should insist as much as possible on the necessity of 
Settling these international cases by means of Joint Commissions * Joint Commis- 

sions appear to be inevitable, and our object must be to make them as effective and speedy 
as possible 

During Amanullah’s reign several Joint Commissions have taken place, and 
more have been proposed. The Kurram Khost Commission, which was to have 
been held in November 1923, was postponed on account of the Watts murder, and 
since then has been deferred for other reasons. 6 

The most striking proposal for a Joint Commission came from the Afghan 
side when, afler the Treaty of Rawalpindi, the Amir proposed that the Chief Com- 
missioner and S. Nadir Khan should tour the Frontier, to settle the whole 
Frontier problem. 7 

The Joint Commission on the Tazi Khel case 8 may he called a success, hut in 
this instance, as the facts were all in favour of the Afghan Government, the good 
faith of their representative was not highly tested. The Commission on the 
Kurram case 0 showed the Afghan representative in so unpleasant a light that the 
Secretary of State commented : — * 

1 Whereas joint enquiry of this kind may be most valuable, if properly conducted, in’ 
removing suspicion and improving relations, attitude of Governor in present case not only 
makes us doubtful of Afghan desire for good neighbourly relations, but will discourage us 
from seeking this means of settlement in future.* 10 

1 Kabul tel. 66 (26-5-1923) (F. 570-F., 1923, 16). ~~ ~“ 

2 Memo. 15942 (11-1-1924), from Waz. to G. of I. (A. S. XU, 102). 

8 Ex-letter 561 (9-1-1924) , from G. of I. to N -W. F. (ibid, 31). 

4 Memo. 197 (31-5-1924), from G. of I. to Waz (F. 197-F., 14). 

e Memo. 15942-97-G. (11-1-1924), from Waz. to G, of X (A. S. XII, 102). 

e Paxa. 320. 5 ' 

7 Para. 85. 

s Para, 237. 

©Para. 256. 

10 Tel. 4436 (14-12-1923), from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. 33, 25) 
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_ The enquiry into the Land! Khana firing incident of April 24, 1923 showed 
a similar attitude on the part of the Afghan delegate, and was quoted by Sir F, 
Humphrys as ‘ affording His Majesty's Government additional grounds for sus- 
pecting the impartiality of Afghan Commissioners in such enquiries.’ 1 * 

The proceedings of the Peiwar Joint Commission, 3 which opened in Decem- 
ber 1926, were marked by childish obstructiveness on the part of the Afghans, 
and the report eventually signed failed to cover all the points in dispute. 

A Joint Commission for the determination of the Arnawai boundary has' 
been proposed, but has not yet met. 

From a review of the Joint Commissions which have been held during Aman- 
ullah’s reign, it seems that the attitude of the Afghan delegates iB generally one 
of ‘ win, tie or wrangle ’, and that, until this attitude is changed, there is little 
prospect of such Commissions proving satisfactory as a means of settlement in 
4 international ’ cases. 

* Joint Commissions can only be useful if the Afghan representa- 

tives approach them ■with an honest desire to arrive at the truth, and in an. unprejudiced 
frame of mind.’ 8 * 

But the fault is as much that of the Afghan Government as of their individual 
Commissioners, who .would probably, suffer professionally for an honest 
verdict given against their country. In certain cases, where the action of the 
Afghan Government is directly impugned, it would appear to be useless to hold 
a Joint Commission for, as Sir F. Humphrys pointed out in regard to the proposal 
for a J oint Commission in the Fiirnis case, when the terms of reference were such 
as ‘ would virtually put Amir on trial ’, the ‘ only conceivable report ’ by an 
Afghan Commissioner would be one of acquittal. 4 * 6 

For future Commissions the Afghan Government seems likely to insist that 
the British Commissioner should hear credentials purporting, at any rate, to be 
issued by His Majesty's Government, as distinguished from the Government of 
India. 0 

460. Other Joint proceedings. — Apart from regular Commissions, there have 
been other joint proceedings of a less formal kind, such as the enquiry held in 
the Kurram in November 1923, into the death of an Afghan sepoy, in which 
Afghan officials participated,® and the joint jirgas held by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, N. W. B’. P. and Political Agent, Khyber, with the Governor of the 
Eastern Province on December 8 and 15, 1923, respectively, in connection with 
the disposal of the Kohat gang ; but the occasion was a very special one, and is 
hot likely to he quoted as a precedent for the future. The tone of the proceed- 
ings on December 8 was not promising : — 

‘ The whole attitude of the Governor, and of such members of the Afghan jirga as 
spoke, gives me no reason to hope for any effective co-operation ;’ 7 

hut an improvement was noted on December 15 : — 

* The result is a considerable advance on last meeting, and seems encouraging ’ 8 

The agreement of S. Muhammad Wali to receive Afridi representatives 
and a political officer in the Afghan camp for liaison purposes® was quite unpre- 
cedented ; while he finally went so far, under considerable pressure, as to accept 
the proposal that the Military Attache, Kabul, should join the Afghan camp, to- 
geher with a British civil officer and a party of armed tribesmen. 10 

Eventually only M. Nawaz Khan, Political Tahsildar, and. a party of tribes- 
men, 53 in all, joined the Afghan camp, 11 but tbe fact that they were allowed to 
do so was a str iking illustration of co-operation in Frontier matters between the 
two Governments. 


1 Kabul memo. 33 (26-1-1924) (A. S XII, 246). 

321* 

8 Kabul memo. 30 (264-1924) (A S XU, 245). 

4 Kabul tel. 338 (16-12-1923) (A S. XI, 44). 

6 Of., the Peiwar Commission (para 700). 

6 Ex-Letter 10051-52-P. C. (12-11-1923), from N.-W F., to G. of t (A. S. IX, 2361, 

7 Tel 9123 (9-124923), from N. W. F. to Gk of I (A. S X, 77). 

8 Tel. 16123 (16-12-1923), from N. W. F. to G. of I. (A S. XI, 45). 

®Kabul tel 195 (23-12-1923) (ibid, 137). 

lOKabul tel. 205 (30-12-1923) (ibid, 211). 

“Tel. 18 (10-1-1924), from N. W. F. to G. of I. (A. S. XII, 36). 
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461. Exchange of visits between British and Afghan officers.— This was a 
favourite project of Sir H. Dobbs : — 

‘Misunderstandings that have arisen regarding tribal affairs It has oc- 

curred to me several times that these misunderstandings might be entirely avoided, if 
the two Governments made a regular practice of an interchange of visits between their 
officials For instance, perhaps one year the Foreign Secretary of the Government of 
India might go up to Kabul, stay there a fortnight, and talk over things, and the second 
year the Foreign Minister of the Afghan Government might go to Simla for a fortnight 
for the same purpose. Further, perhaps one year the Agent to the Governor General, 
Baluchistan, might go to Kandahar, stay a fortnight there, and talk over things with the 
Governor of Kandahar, and the next year the Governor of Kandahar might come down 
to Quetta, stay a fortnight there, and talk over things with the Agent to the Governor 
General Or the Political Agent, Kurram, might go find stay a fortnight with the 
Governor of Khost one year n 

The Secretary of State commented : — 

‘ On administrative grounds it seems to me important that visits should be restricted 
to formal occasions, at stated intervals, and to duly authorised officers. The probable 
result of a system of informal meetings between subordinate officials is that embarrassing 
commitments may be contracted, without considered judgment of the Government of 
India or the Chief Commissioner ’ z 

The Government of India telegraphing to Sir H. Dobbs said : — 

‘ Your proposal regarding exchange of visits is understood to be of the restricted 

character approved by the Secretary of State Unless you see reasons to the 

contrary, it would be better to avoid interchange of visits between Political Agent 
Kurram and Governor of Khost, and generally to restrict visits in all, or at any rate on 
either side, to say one a year .’ 8 

Of the draft Treaties 1 2 * 4 * the * Exclusive ’ is the only one which contains a pro- 
vision on the subject (Clause XIII), but as the periodical exchange of views 
between high officials, as was first proposed, would clearly have been unnecessary 
after the establishment of the legation at Kabul, and embarrassing to the British 
Minister, the suggestion was now restricted to the interchange of visits by 
Frontier officers only. 6 

It seems doubtful, in the light of further experience of the Afghan character, 
whether it would serve any useful purpose to revive this idea. One serious 
objection to it is to be found in the grave suspicion with which an Afghan official, 
who associates too closely with British officers, would be likely to be regarded in 
JIabul. 


1 Progs. of the 10th Meeting, Mnssoorie Conference. 

2 Tel 1932 (31-2-1921) from 8 of S to Viceroy (A S. IV, 822). 

8 Tel. 195 (12-2-1921), from G. of I. to Br Kep., Kabul (ibid 824). 

4 Para. 142. V 

?(A. p. yi, U4-A). 
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CHAPTER XXltf. 

AFGHAN INTRIGUES WITH ‘ BRITISH ’ TRIBES. 

462. The motives for the policy of intrigue. — Just as Afghanistan is regarded 
by the British Government as the ‘ glacis of India n , so the tribal belt is looked 
upon by the Afghan Government as the ‘ glacis ’ of Afghanistan ; or, as Sir 
John Maffey expressed it, the ‘ prickly hedge ’ which protects her from British 
aggression. But this belt is not merely, in Afghan eyes, a passive obstacle td 
such aggression, it also contains the best fighting material at the disposal of 
the Amir in the event of hostilities with India. It is not surprising therefore 
that for the last thirty years it has been an axiom of Afghan frontier policy 
that Afghan influence must be maintained in this belt, by fair means or foul. 

Nor is it really surprising, although the fact is frequently quoted by 
frontier officers as evidence of the present Amir’s bad faith, that these intrigues 
were deliberately developed after the Third Afghan War. For, in the first 
place, the tribes had, from the Amir’s standpoint, saved the situation and it 
would clearly have been contrary to all considerations of both decency and 
policy that he should, in the face of what they had done, sever all connection 
with them the moment the War was over. 2 Secondly, there are several indica- 
tions that the Amir genuinely doubted whether the war was really closed by the 
Treaty of Rawalpindi. 

•To any one so constitutionally suspicious, as the Afghan the * Treaty in two 
chapters ’ 3 mus,t have appeared to be a deep laid scheme, disguising perhaps an 
intention of renewing hostilities when British war weariness had abated, and 
other conditions were more favourable for the purpose. For if the British 
Government had no sinister designs, the Afghan would argue, why did they 
not make peace at once and have done with it ? Why this, very lenient ‘ first 
chapter ’, and then a pause of six months ? Perhaps the second chapter would 
be, not the £ friendship ’ conditionally offered, but war. Consequently all 
through ‘ the six months probation ’ Afghan intrigues in the tribal belt were 
.intensified, and the tribes were told to keep themselves in readiness for a 
renewal of the war. 

‘ The border has been filled with reports that the peace made between Great Britain and 

Afghanistan was only a six months’ truce By such reports unrest has been 

kept up among the tribesmen on the British side of the frontier.’ 4 

Upon the conclusion of the Kabul Treaty there was, as, has been seen, a 
definite slackening of these intrigues. These however were renewed early 
in 1923, when the construction of the Khyber Railway and the determination of 
the British advance in Waziristan, shown especially by air operations on ah 
unprecedented scale, aroused the Amir’s apprehensions that the Government 
of India had been taking advantage of his pre-occupations on the Russian 
' frontier to desti oy the ‘ prickly hedge ’ once for all. 

The reason for the Afghan policy of intrigue is thus easily intelligible, and 
was frankly stated by one of the Afghan delegates to the Mussoorie Conference 
to he one of ‘ insurance against war.’ 

The justification given at a later date by S. Muhammad Wali for the pay- 
ment of Afghan allowances, that they were blackmail paid for abstention 
from rai din g 5 by the recipients, although it cannot be brushed aside as entirely 
fictitious 0 , only stated a practical difficulty in the way of discontinuing these' 
allowances; it did not give the historical reason for their origin. 

The Amir had no reason to doubt the efficacy of the allowances in achieving 
the end which he had in view : — 

‘ "We must face the fact squarely that the Amir has it in his power to stir up the 
frontier tribes whenever he likes, and by the expenditure of a few hundred rupees among 
them, and at the cost of a modicum of trouble to himself, to land us in an expenditure of 
crores and an infinity of trouble. ’ 7 _ _ 

i Progs of the 3rd Meeting Rawalpindi Conference (Progs Oct 1920, 791). 
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“ The official discussions of the subject do not always appreciate the possi- 
bility that the purity of British motives, so obvious to ourselves, may not be 
equally patent to the Amir : — 

‘ We must not read history through British spectacles if we want to know how 

Afghanistan reads it we are so convinced of our own present goodwill that 

we forget that the marks left by our past may be indelible to others.’ 1 

463. Three manifestations of the policy. — The most signal manifestations of 
this policy of intrigue have been : — 

« (?) the payment of allowances to tribesmen domiciled withm the British border ; 

(it) the retention m Afghan pay of ‘ Khassadars ’, or tribal levies, whose homes are 
on the British side of the line, who spend most of their time there, and consist almost 
entirely of persons hostile to the administration ; 

(lii) the summoning of tribesmen from beyond the border to assemblages held under 
the presidency of the Amir or his officials.’ 2 

464. The connection between these three practices. — It is often on the occa- 
sion of a jirga that allowances are distributed 3 ; British reports of the payment 
of such allowances are explained as misrepresenting merely the expenses for 
food and leave-taking customarily paid to a jirga on its dismissal, 4 and when 
Khassadars are allowed to serve in their own homes, or, in other words, required 
to do virtually nothing at all except draw their pay, their status clearly approxi- 
mates, for all practical purposes, to that of allowance-holders. 

4 There is no very marked difference between Afghan Khassadars and Afghan allowanee- 
Jiolders.’ 5 

‘ It seems doubtful however whether the * Khassadars ’ have in fact any duties at all. 
If not, pay must be only another form of the allowances already considered, given with the 
name object and objectionable on the same grounds.’ 6 

465. The distinctions between them. — 'While however these manifestations 
have a common origin and tend in practice to merge in one another, there are 
aome important differences to be noticed in the circumstances of their appear- 
ance, and consequently in the attitude adopted by His Majesty’s Government 
towards them, 

Jirgas had been held and allowances paid by Amir Habibullah Khan, and 
were to some extent tacitly condoned by the simultaneous continuance to him 
of the British subsidy. There was however no such embarrassing history attach- 
ing to the employment of the Khassadars, who made their first appearance in 
March 1923. Accordingly in the Amglo-Af ghan crisis of that year, while the dis- 
bandment of the Khassadars was stated to be a condition precedent to the passage 
Of the arms, no specific demand was made in regard to jirgas and allowances. 7 

466. Afghan allowances to ‘ British * Frontier tribes. History of the case, 
(a) Before the accession of the present Amir.- m 

1. Successive Eulers in Kabul have cherished the ambition of bringing under their 
sway the independent tribes on the confines of Af ghamstan, and it may be taken for granted 
that from very early times the reigning Amir has on occasion found it expedient to pro- 
pitiate or cajole the leading men and mullas amongst these' tribes by gifts of money. 

2. By 8 1880, however, the control of these tribes was an all-important factor m the 
Frontier policy of the Government of India, and one of the conditions of British recognition 
of Abdur Rahman, as Amir of Kabul, was the understanding that the control of all rela- 
tions with the Khyber tribes should be in British hands. But the relations of Afghanistan 
and the Government of India respectively with the tribes generally remained more or less 
Undefined and a source of dispute ; so that in 1893 advantage was taken of Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s Mission to Kabul to conclude an agreement 9 with Abdur Kahman, by which the 
Amir was precluded from exercising any interference with the independent tribes on 
India’s side of a demarcated boundary known as the Durand Line. 


iRrm* ay Sir D. Bray (21-9-1925) (A. S. XIX n pp, 4-5). 

2 Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923) (A. S. XI 40). 

3 e g. f the Jalalabad Jirgas of 1923. 
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r 3. In 1901, Habibullah Khan became Amir of Afghanistan and not long after his 
.accession declared 1 that he would observe and adhere to the agreements made with his 
father. The late Amir, Durand Line or no Durand Line, could not resist the temptation of 
coquetting with the independent tribes, and it is certain that the new Amir like his father 
before him was, from the very beginning of his reign, m the habit of paying sums of momy 
to influential members of the tribe on our side of the line. 

4 In the very early part of Habibullah 's reign no very serious attempt was made to 
record the actual figures of the sums of money paid, though the fact of payment was per- 
fectly well known to our Frontier officials, to whom the information was, m most cases, 
given by the actual recipients. To make their real object less obvious these payments 
were often disguised as religious endowments (see Mr Pears' note, dated 10th January 1924) 
and m the lists which were compiled m 19 12 2 mullas and then* immediate following were 
still predominant. It will be understood that, since the Amir's rival m the affections of the 
tribes was the Government of India, the most regular and most favoured recipients of his 
bounty were mullas and leaders notorious for their anti-British sentiments 

5 As time went on the Amir Habibullah enlarged the scope of these questionable 
operations, and the Government of India felt bound to protest. In 1904, Afghan intrigue 
with the Af ridis and Orakzais reached such a pitch that it was impossible to disregard it 
For instance it is recorded that in October of that year Sardar Nasrullah Khan announced 
the grant of permanent allowances to 22 elders, 3 and there was every reason to believe 
that the Amir was making a serious bid for Mohmand allegiance by substantial money 
payments. It was therefore high time that the Amir should he reminded of his obligations, 
and m the autumn of 1904 4 a British Mission under Mr. Dane was sent to Kabul, 
empoweied to discuss all questions concerning the interests of India and Afghanistan 
One of the chief points for discussion was the open violation of the Durand agreement by 
the Amir, m respect of his intrigues with the independent tribes. 

The aide memoir e 5 given to Mr Dane contained the following sentence ■ — ‘ It is 
•notorious that the Afridis are constantly being invited to Kabul and that they are given 
large sums of money by the Amir ’ 

Nor indeed was the Amir at pains to deny these payments, and he even put forward 5 
the plea that the Durand agreement only precluded the Amir from interference with 
territory, and not from relations with inhabitants. 

6 The upshot of Mr. Dane's mi s sion was a renewal of the agreements made with 
Abdur Rahman. 7 But no treaty was able to make Habibullah discontinue the practice of 
summoning jirgaa to Kabul from time to time, paying them money on the spot, and promis- 
ing them allowances in the future. 

Our own control over the tribes however was perhaps not seriously undermined, and 
the Government of India seemed to resign themselves to the inevitable. For some years 
the question of these allowances was not raised again as a serious issue between Afghanistan 
and the Government of India, but they were an ever present problem to the Admin- 
istration of the North-West Frontier Province [vide the diaries passim). In 1908 the 
Political Agent in the Khyber — Major Roos-Keppel — referring 8 to * the yearly increasing 
grants of these allowances ’ described the state of affairs m the following terms : — 

c Influential men of every clan of the Afndi tribe are being gradually bought over, 
yearly jirgas go to Kabul to receive presents, Irving expenses and rukhsatana 
(totalling far more than the same individuals would receive from us), and the 
Afridis have now practically equal dealings with the British and Afghan Govern- 
ments professing loyalty to each m turn, receiving allowances, expenses, cash rewards, 
etc , from each, and, to make the comparison more complete, raiding alternately in 
the territories of both to satisfy their spite against one or the other.' 

It must be borne m mind that on their part, the Afridis, after 1897, had concluded an 
agreement 9 binding themselves to have no dealing with any power but the British. Major 
Roos-Keppel recommended 10 that, either a deduction should be made from the British allow- 
ances granted to the Afridis, or that, in the alternative, the Af ndis should be informed that 
British relations with the Aiuit were so friendly that all objections to their having direct 

iSee N G Sarkaps * Afghanistan ’ Sec (IV) ‘ Engagements p. 121. 

2 Pp 2-3 notes in Progs. F B April 1913, No. 92. 

8 Piogs. S F January 1905, Nos 283 — 343, p 29. 
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dealings with His Majesty were at ah end. The Chief Commissioner approved 1 of neither 
of these proposals, and considered that for thfe time being the best policy was to shut our 
eyes and to do nothings Thi& policy based on expediency was agreed to. 2 * 

7. In 1912 s the Aniir tmrte to His Excellency the* Viceroy complaining of the aggres- 
sive action of Malik Yar Muhammad Khan of Chora and of certain outlaws, and bad 
Characters of the Sahgu Khel and the Afndi tribes. The North-West Frontier Administra- 
tion thereupon pointed 4 * * otit that the border offences complained of were the result of 
jealousy between the Amir’s allowance holders and their rivals, who were not in the pay of 
Kabul Accordingly if is Excellency the Viceroy m reply to the Amir’s letter wrote by 
Kharita No. 4 P.O.fA./ March 7th, 1913, as follows 

* There is, however, one other thing which I must point out to Your Majesty. The 
control of the British Government over the Afndi tribes, who are in a great measure 
responsible for the offences complained of, has been greatly impaired by the fact that 
Afndi Jirgas are, from time to time, received at Kabul and Jalalabad, and that Maliks 
and members of the Afndi tribes receive annual allowances, as well as occasional presents, 
from the Afghan Government This action not only serves to create jealousy and ill- 
feeling among the tribesmen themselves, which leads to the commission of offences by 
malcontents m Afghan limits, but it is, as Your Majesty is aware, contrary to the treaty 
between the two Governments, dated the 21st March 1905,® which re-affirmed the agree- 
ment, dated the 12th November 1893, in Clause 2 of which the late Amir agreed to 
abstain from all interference m the territories on this side of the line laid down So 
long as this interference by the Afghan Government with our tribes continues, the task 
of the British Government m maintaining order on this side is rendered more difficult, 
and, both on the grounds of your treaty obligations and in the interests of the peace of the 
border* I ask Your Majesty to take steps to put a stop to it.’ 

8. In 191 2 7 8 on a reference from the President of the Army in India Committee a state- 
incut was compiled of the allowances granted by the Amir of Afghanistan to various tribes 
on the North-West Frontier. It was stated that, while no regular acknowledged tribal 
subsidies were paid by the Amir, there was indisputable evidence that annual allowances, 
occasional presents, and entertainment grants, were given by, or on behalf of, the Amir to 
individual members of tribes on the North-West Frontier, resident within the British 
sphere of influence The total amount paid was estimated at 75,000 Rupees (British).* 

In this report Sir G. Roos-Keppel remarked : — 

‘ The payments are made to such individuals of various tribes as visit Kabul or Jalal- 
abad in response to periodical summonses from certain Afghan officials. No written con- 
ditions are laid down m regard to these allowances, but the condition^ implied or verbally 
stated, is hostility to the British Government. The policy of the Afghan Government — or 
perhaps we should sa* of Sardar Nasrulla Khan, who is in charge of this portfolio — is to 
keep alive Afghan influence in our tribal territory, and to foster ill-feeling there against 
oux Government as a defence against possible British aggression.’ 9 

467. (b) During the reign of the present Amir.— The attitude of Amanullah 
Klian on this accession towards the British Frontier tribes was, as has been 
noticed, frankly ‘ irredentist n0 , and he was therefore not likely to discontinue any 
measures, calculated to maintain Afghan influence among them. Reports 
received from the North-West Frontier from time to time throughout his reign 
go to show that the system of Afghan allowances to our tribes has been con- 
tinued, and in South Waziristan definitely developed. 

‘ Afghan policy in regard to allowances has varied from time to time 

and allowances sfeem to be different on different parts of the border. A more or less regular 
system of allowances has been maintained since 1900 in the case of Afridis of Khyber. 

* System appears to have been elastic and payments have varied m accordance 

witn changing necessities of financial capacity of Afghan Government and political situa- 
tion at the time System has been too regular to be described as occasional payments, 
though it has never been acquiesced in by us. Elsewhere on border no record can be traced 
up to 1919 of more than occasional payments to individuals Large tribal allow- 
ances were paid m that year in North Waziristan, but there has been no repetition of 
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such payments, and amount is much the same now as in 1912 It seems therefore that 
only present large increase is in Southern Wazinstan, and that political prominence of 
those tribes, and their hostility to us, originated the large regular allowances paid 
there.’ 1 

As against this view in regard to British acquiescence, it might be argued 
that the continuance of a subsidy to the Amir Habibullah Khan, during the pay- 
ment by him of such allowances, did in fact constitute acquiescence m them 

A few instances of payments reported to have been made to each of the 
leading British tribes may he quoted : — 

468. Afridis. — In November the Afridi Jirga stated : — 

‘ Many of the Afridis are receiving allowances from the Amir Some of them, namely 
Said Almar and Said Kabir, etc , went to Kabul. They are allowed by Mohammad Nadir 
Khan, War Minister, to spend Its. 50,000 and told that they should endeavour to make 
room for A jab and Sultan Mir, etc ’ 2 

About the same time a report was received giving figures for the allowances 
of Said Almar and his party. 8 

Towards the end of 1923 the Afridis in receipt of Afghan allowances were 
active in assisting the Afghan officials, to evade responsibility for disposal of 
the Kohat gang. 4 

469. Mohmands : — 

‘ The allowances to the Mohmand tribes were partly paid at the Jalalabad jirga last 
year, and were partly distributed afterwards by Badshah Gul ’ 5 

‘ He pays allowances to Bajauns, Dawezais, TJtmauzais, Halimzais and Isa 
Khel.’« 

470. Wazirs. — In October 1923 Waziristan reported an announcement by the 
Governor of Khost, made when paying allowances, that the payments to the Wana 
Ahmarizais would cease. 7 

It was not precisely ascertained what payments were made on this occasion 
but the Waziris,tan authorities thought that these — 

‘ must have covered the arrears up to the time of payment, and possibly anticipated a few 
months m the future ’ 

The Governor was — 

* believed to have stated that the Afghan Government had decided to pay allowances 
only to Maliks domiciled in Afghan territory, giving, as example, the names of five Kabul 
Khel IJtmanzai Maliks who have definite domiciles in Birmal If therefore the Ahmadzai 
Wazirs of Wana wished to have allowances, they must settle in Birmal. . . .... (This 
reference was to the scheme which we know as Haji Abdur Razzak’s colonisation and irriga- 
tion scheme in. Birmal).’ 8 

On the murder of Major Fjnnis the Amir was reported to have withheld the 
payment of Afghan allowances to the hostile Ahmadzai maliks. 0 

In December 1923 the Minister reported the issue of a cheque for Its. 20,000 
on Urghun treasury for the payment of Wazir allowances. 10 

Details as to the amounts of the Afghan allowances paid to Wazir hostiles, 
.and the distribution among sections were given by the Wana Wazir jirga on 
December 20-21, 1923, 11 

In January 1924 it was reported from Waziristan that the allowances of 
Wazir maliks had been withdrawn, but it was not known whether the suspension 
of payment was final or temporary. 1 * 
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% March it was stated that Malik Guldin, a leading- Zilli Kkel hostile, had 
tfeeeived an order for Rs. 20,000 on account of the Ahmadzai Wazir allowances 
for 1923, and it was reported that after the Nauroz allowances for the current 
year would also be paid. 1 

A list of allowances, paid by the Afghan Government to the Ahmedzai W azirs 
in 1926 was given by the Resident, Waziristan in his memo. 258 of June 17. 2 

471. Mahsuds.— In June 1923 the Resident in Waziristan compiled a list of 
sums allotted to the Mahsuds 

‘ I can now add the information, which I have lately received from a reliable source, 
that the total amount of the allowances sanctioned by the Amir for the Mahsuds is Its 69,000 
Kabuli per annum, and that the list was drawn up m the presence of Nadir Khan himself, 
who obtained the sanction of the Amir to it, but kept it carefully concealed from the Foreign. 
Munster, Sardar Muhammad Wall Khan.’ 

The largest individual allowances given in this list were to Musa Khan 
(Abdullai) Rs. 15,000, Ahmad Khan his son Rs. 2,500, Misa his cousin Rs. 3,000„ 
and Qutab Khan (SalimiKhel) Rs. 3,000.® , 

In October 1923 it was reported that Rs. 3,000 Kabuli had been paid to Musa 
Khan, and that he was to receive a further Rs. 10,000 in Khost.* 

‘ There is some idea that Kabul allowances for Mahsuds may he reduced, but the only 
definite announcement from Kabul about allowances reported by companions of Musa 
Khan is that, since British Minister had objected that Afghan allowances were paid only 
to our hostiles, Afghans would m future continue the allowances to hostiles, even, after they 
had made a friendly settlement with us ’ B 

In September 1923 Musa Khan and his party of Mahsuds were s,tated to 
have received their yearly allowances at TJrghun,® and, in September 1926, a lakh 
of rupees, reported to represent roughly the allowances of the Bahlolzai for three 
years.’ 

472. Discussions of the question. 

1 (a) Before the treaty of 1921. — During the negotiations preliminary to the 

conclusion of the Rawalpindi Treaty the Afghan delegates had been informed 
that one of the conditions precedent to the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendshiji 
was — 

* that there should he no unfriendly intriguing with our tribes ; that no allowances should 
be granted them by the Afghan Government.’ 8 

The Viceroy in a Kharita of January 17, 1920 called the attention of the 
Amir to breaches of this condition 9 , and in reply the Amir wrote — 

* Your Excellency has stated that the representatives of the frontier tribes received 
allowances from me. It is true of course that since many years, from the time of my 
grandfather and my father these poor tribes have been coming to Kabul, their place of 
refuge and Islamic centre, and receiving allowances and rewards for coming to see their 
Muhammadan King.’ 10 

The British delegates, to the Mussoorie Conference of 1920 were instructed 
‘ to refuse to admit any Afghan right of interference * with British tribes. 11 

At that Conference the question of these allowances vyaA'discussed only as 
one of the forms of Afghan interference on the British side of the Durand Lin e, 
and no separate demand was made in regard to it : — 

Mr. Dobbs. * We have an enormous amount of evidence that Haj'i Abdur Razzak and 
Shah Daula have been urging on the Wazirs and Mahsuds against ns, and Colonel S hah 

Daula has been giving them rations, money, and ammunition I want to make 

j quite, dear what, we have to complain of, because we want you to stop it in future ’ 12 
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In reply it was pointed out that neither the practice nor the complaint was> 
anything new : — 

Nazir of Commerce 4 The late Amirs Abdur Rahman Khan and Habibullah Khan 
were your friends, but even at that time you used to object, and His Excellency the Viceroy 
always used to write and say that we were inciting the frontier tribes n 

Similarly the Mussoorie aide memoire made no explicit mention of these 
v allowances, although the payment of them is clearly a form of the ‘ interference ’ 
v which was specified ni paragraph (3) : — 

The British Government expect that the Afghan Government will undertake m 
particular to restrain their subordinate officials and others from inciting the frontier tribes 

withm the British boundaries against the British and to abstain themselves from 

all interference with tribes or persons on the British side of the frontier. 1 2 

On this paragraph was based Clause XIV of the 1 pisaller ’ draft treaty ; 

■ but this clause — as also the subsidy to be paid for its observance — found no 
place in the 4 gentlemanly ’ Treaty eventually signed. 3 * * 6 

473. ( b ) After the treaty of 1921. — The formula of the aide memoire was 
again employed in Sir H. Dobbs’ letter of December 1, 1921, to which Sardar 
Mahmud Tarzi sent an unaccommodating reply. This did however contain the 
expression : — 

* The Government of Afghanistan has no intention of doing anything to instigate unrest 

in the territory of her neighbour the Indian Government, and does not do so 

The Exalted Government of Afghanistan will try their best to ensure that the frontier 
tribes, being tranquil, shall not take antagonistic steps against the subjects of her 
friend - * 

Any value these assurances might have had was clearly discounted by the 
denial that the existing practice of the Afghan Government (which included the 
payment of allowances) was objectionable. 

When in 1923 the Afghan Government embarked on a policy of active intrigue 
. in^Wazirislan, tjbe Government of India WTote : — 

4 It is suggested by Humphrys that Afghan Foreign Minister should be addressed by 
> him in writing immediately on his return to Kabul, adducing as concrete instances of 

Afghan intrigues in Wazinstan and payment of allowances to British tribesmen 

He would insist on drastic and immediate reduction of allowances, and would 
, explain that whole question would have to be thrashed out at an early date. He con- 
siders that we should be overloading our demands by making settlement of allowance 
„ question condition precedent to import of arms, and thinks that m view of past history 
Afghans would consider this unreasonable We consider therefore that this complicated 
question should be pressed by Humphrys m manner he suggests, and should be excluded 
from formal list, though we still adhere to view that payments on present scale constitute 
. provocative and unfriendly policy ’ a 

The reply of the Secretary of State on this point was : — 

4 Request for reduction of allowances seems to involve tacit acquiescence in principle. 
It may be old-standing practice to make occasional payments to British tribesmen, but what 
we object to is system of regular allowances which we understand has grown up only m 
recent years. We think therefore that invitation to Afghans to discuss whole question of 
allowance should be' included m his Note by Humphrys, who should explain orally that we 
intend to insist on cessation of this recent development.’ 0 

The Government of India remarked : — 

4 Bystem of giving regular allowances is not new. Thus much the same language was 
used about them by Roos-Keppel m 1912 as by Pears to-day : — 

44 Regular allowances are given by Amir to elders who are hostile to British Govern- 
ment Amir spends on our tribes li lakhs Kahuli per annum, on a conservative estimate. 
In the Wana Agency Rs 38,000 Kabuli is paid almost entirely to the Mullah Powmdah 
and his Sheikhs and the anti-British elders and maliks, and in the Khyber the list of 
Amir’s allowance-holders is fairly complete list of the prominent men most hostile to our 
Government.” 


1 Progs of the Sth Meeting (Progs. January 1921, 137). 

2 Para 99. 

°Para. 142. 

*Para 192 

°Tel 1017 (7-8-1923) from Viceroy to S of S. (A. S VUE 155). 

6 Tel. 3113 (23-8-1923) from S. of S to Viceroy [ibid 192). 
Iic7S3IT> 
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Apparently the difference between the old practice and the present practice does not 
lie in regularity of system but m its character — it is now less individual and more tribal 
6nd its extent.’ 1 * * 

The Minister’s opinion was as. follows : — 

< i should be glad to be allowed discretion to withhold, at this stage, mention of allow- 
ances in written note. I would in conversation make it clear to Foreign Minister and Amir 
that these allowances are regarded with strong disapproval hy Mis Majesty s Government, 

and that my instructions are to take up general question at an early date without 

prolonged negotiations, 1 consider there is no chance whatever of complete cessation of 
allowances all along the frontier ’ s 

The Secretary of State replying to the Government of India said 

* In view of information furnished by yon as regards allowances, it will suffice for the 
present if it is made plain by Humphrys that allowances are considered by His Majesty’s 
Government as excessive in amount, and inevitable cause of trouble, and if written under- 
taking to discuss whole question at early date is secured by Humphrys.’* 

The Minister was however to make every possible effort to secure the 
cessation of supplies from Afghan Government to Musa Khan and other leading 
hostiles ; although permission was, given to omit mention of allowances in the 
written note to be presented to the Afghan Government. 4 

Note 307, dated September 18, 1923, which stated the British demands ran 
as follows : — 

‘His Majesty’s Government have decided. to withhold permission for the 

transit of aims until their belief that the Government of Afghanistan is pursuing 

an unfriendly and provocative policy has been dispelled by certain actions which 

are specified below : 

(JJ) Complete cessation of anti-Bntish intrigues in Waziristan : * 

No specific mention of allowances was made in this note, but on October 2, the 
subject was discussed with S. Muhammad Wali the Foreign Minister, and 
in appreciating the significance of the conversation S. Muhammad Wall’s 
ignorance of Frontier affairs must be borne in mind. 5 

‘ The Foreign Minister said that he felt sure that the allowances had been grossly 
exaggerated (in particular he characterised as absurd the sum of Ks 15,000 entered aa 
paid to Musa Khan), and that the only reason at present for their payment was to pre- 
vent raiding by the tribesmen into Afghanistan, though he admitted that in the past the 
Afghan Government had been guided hy other considerations. Orders had re- 
cently been issued that any tribesman who was found guilty of intriguing against the Bri- 
tish Government, or of interfering with the settlement which was being concluded by that 
Government with the Mahsnds and Wazirs, would immediately forfeit his allowance. 
He mentioned also that the control of these allowances, which was formerly vested m 

the Commander-in-Chief, had been transferred to the Foreign Minister The 

Foreign Minister promised that no allowances to anti-British intriguers would ever be 
countenanced by him, but he said that the Afghan Government would be greatly embar- 
rassed if they ceased to pay certain allowances on the border, which amounted to blackmail 

and were designed to prevent raids on Afghan subjects he asked me to consider 

the difficulties which the Afghan Government would have to face in completely discontinu- 
ing a system of allowances, which had been in force for many years, aud which they had 
hitherto believed necessary in their own interests.’ 6 

A few days later North-W est Frontier Intelligence reported an announce- 
ment hy the Afghan frontier authorities that < except for some five Wazir mnlilra 
allowances would in future be paid only to those actually living in Afghan terri- 
tory ’. 7 ' ° 


In November 1923 the Secretary of State telegraphed : — • 

, It seems increasingly probable that until question of allowances in general is dealt 
with there will be little real improvement in this connection It seems very de- 

sirable to take early steps to initiate definite discussion of whole question ’ 8 


1 Tel 1071 (27-8-1923) from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. VTTT 205). 

a Kabul tel. 130 (30-8-1923) (ibid 229) 

*Tel. 5181 (30-8-1923) from S. of S. to Viceroy (ibid 218). 

*Tel. 50 (10-9-1923) from S. of S., F. A to Min. Kabul ( ibid 253). 

8 Para. 281. • 


«Kabul despatch 40 (4-10-1923), (A. S IX 40). 

7 Tel 1256 (18-10-1923) from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibtd 59). 
•TeL 4025 (13-11-1928) from S. of S. to Viceroy (ibid 237). 
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The Government of India replied : — ~ 

‘ We agree with you in regarding this question of allowances as the root of all the 
trouble, not only in Waziristan, but also m other parts of the Frontier. We certainly 
think that as soon as opportunity offers it should be taken' up, but it is not capable of 
immediate settlement. Indeed, for reasons which have been represented over and over 
again, it is a point over which Afghans are likely to be most stubborn \ l 

The Secretary of State agreed, 

* subject to possibility that further developments may raise the question of allowances 
in acute form. ’ 2 

The murder of Major Finnis on November 30, 1923, gave an opportunity for 
pressing the whole question on the attention of the Afghan Government, and on 
December 26, tbe Minister reported, a promise by the Afghan Foreign Minister 
that the arrears of their allowances would not be paid to any Wazirs, together 
with his own doubts aB to the fulfilment of this promise.® 

(S. Muhammad Wali afterwards explained that the British Minister 
had misunderstood him on the point, and that the meaning of the promise had 
been that nothing would be paid to the Wazir and Mahsud Khassadars in 
future. 4 ) 

In March 1924, the Secretary of State again pressed for the question to he 
taken up with the Afghan Government 5 , and on March. 29 Sir F. Humphrys 
raised it with the Foreign Minister : — 

' Wali said that the allowances hitherto paid are of long standing and small amount, 
and that there was no intention to increase them. I pointed out that practice was radically 
objectionable, and I proposed at an. early date to take up whole question with him.’ 8 

474. The Amir’s promises (April 3, 1924), — On April 3, Sir F. Humphrys 
took up the question at an audience with the Amir and 

4 put forward demand for cessation immediately of all Afghan allowances and pay, 
whatsoever, paid to British tribesmen in Wazinstaa, and said that it would be necessary 
to insist upon this principle of non-interference throughout whole length of our common 

frontier Amir seemed to be greatly impressed by argument which I kept to force 

that payment to British tribesmen of Afghan allowances, whatever ostensible motive 
might be doled out, results m fact in unneighbourly conduct and anti-British activities. 

He expressed surprise however that question on which such strong views were held 
by His Majesty’s Government had. not been tackled in discussions leading up to present 
Treaty by Dobbs, and to any undertaking which involved surrender of marketable assets 
he was evidently most unwilling to commit himself. 

I again stressed gravity of Finnis case and finally two definite promises were obtain- 
ed from Amir : — 

(1) So long as present Treaty remained in force no Afghan pay or allowances of 
any kind would be paid to Waziristan tribesmen. He could not undertake stoppage 
of payment of usual entertainment expenses to British tribesmen visiting Afghan officials, 
but promised that visits would not be encouraged and that these payments would be 
small. He said that before negotiations for next treaty were opened he could not form- 
ally sign away Afghan claims, hitherto maintained, to pay allowances to all frontier 
tribes. ’ T 

Tbe undertakings given by tbe Amir to tbe Minister on April 3, were recal- 
led to his attention on August 27, and be confirmed them, at tbe same time reason- 
ably pleading bis inability to take definite action until tbe difficulties, in which 
be was involved by tbe Khost rebellion, were over.® 

This promise, restricted as it was to Waziristan tribesmen, and leaving open 
tbe loophole of entertainment expenses, nevertheless forms a landmark in tbe 
history of the subject. For it not only gave for tbe first time, a definite standard 
of promise in regard 1o allowances in Waziristan by which performance could be 
measured, but it fr ank ly stated tbe value which tbe Amir placed on this asset for 

iTel. 1488 (19-11-1923) from Viceroy to S of 8. (A. S. IX 276). 

2Tel. 4273 (3-12-1923) from IS of S. to Viceroy (A. S. X 15). 

VKabul tel. 199 (26-12-1923) (A S. XI 159). 

4 Kabul tel. 8 (8-1-1924) (A. S. XII 54) 

«Tel. 716 (3-3-1924) from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. XIII 157). 

«Kabul tel 76 (30-3-1924) (A. S XIV 7). 

7 Kabul tel. 80 (44-1924) (ibid 30) and see Kabul despatch 60 (8-4-1924) {ibid 79). 

•“Kabul teL 165 '(27-8-1924) (A. S XVI 16). 
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purposes of diplomatic negotiation. It was hardly a coincidence that the day 
after the Amir’s promise had been given S. _ Nadir Khan, m conversation 
with the British Minister, lamented the ' cost to himself and influence of Afghans 
with the frontier tribes n involved in the substantial fulfilment of the British 
demands in regard to Afghan intrigues. 


475 The Khost Rebellion— a ‘smoke screen ’.—Unfortunately, the moment 
the Amir had given his promise of April 3 the Khost rebellion gathered strength ; 
and it was impossible to test his sincerity. It was too much to expect that in his 
extreme need he would deny himself the assistance forthcoming from the British 
tribes, or that when they had rendered him service he could send them away un- 
rewarded. Whether these rewards were a genuine non-recurring acknowledg- 
ment of these services, or whether they were in fact disguised allowances or 
khassadar pay, it was at the time impossible to say with certainty. 

The Mini ster commented as follows : — 


< In Khost it is quite possible that, in order to re-establish their position, the Afghans 
will find it necessary to make a lavish distribution of money, and the recipients may (es- 
pecially if the report of losses suffered by Wazirs m assisting the Afghan forces 

is confirmed) include ex-Khassadars. Non-recurring payments of this kind must be 
considered on the merits of the case, but any definite manifestation of a resumption of 
payment of allowances to Waziristan tribesmen during this period will constitute a gross 
breach of the promise made to me by the Amir.’ 2 * 


476. The grounds and implications of a formal objection to the allowances. — 

It was intended at this time that conversations on the subject should be continued 
with the Afghan Government : — 

* It is hoped that Mr Maconachie will have sufficient data on which to base his oral 
representations to the Afghan Foreign Minister for the total abolition of all Afghan 
allowances paid to British tribesmen It seems clear, however, that for any area outside 
■Waziristan he will be unable to do anything more than prepare the way for the demand 
which it is understood will be preferred by the British delegates in the negotiations for 
the new Treaty.’ 4 

But before the question of allowances as a whole could be taken up with the 
Afghan Government as suggested by Sir F. Humphrys it was clearly necessary 
to anticipate the arguments which might be urged in justification of these pay- 
ments. 


477. Discussions in despatch 56 of December 4, 1923. — The subject had been 
discussed in the Kabul ‘ Treaty 1 despatch of December 1923 : — 

“ (A) The payment by the Amir of allowances to tribesmen on the British side of 
the line. 


The whole question of these allowances is now under examination, the result of which 
must be awaited before any demand can be made m this connection. It may, however, 
be useful to indicate the lines which negotiations on this subject seem likely to follow. 

Since such payments have been in vogue, at least on some parts of the frontier, for 
more than twenty years, a demand for their cessation would certainly evoke a protest 
that, as Amir Habibullah had continued to draw a subsidy from the Government of India 
while making them, His Majesty’s Government are morally estopped from claiming-at 
this stage that they constitute a breach of the Treaty. This argument, tEougli it 'must be 
admitted to have some foree, can perhaps be overruled. 

Another would then be adduced, by which these allowances would be represented as 
blackmail paid to the tribes as insurance against raiding by them into Afghan territory 
This plea is, of course, discredited by the fact, which cannot be a mere coincidence, that 
such allowances are paid almost exclusively to individuals who are hostile to the British 
administration. There appear, however, to be only two alternative replies to it which 
could be regarded as logical : — 


(0 an offer to pay compensation, as fixed after investigation by joint commission 
of enquiry, for all raids committed in Afghanistan from within the British 
border. 


To this the Afghan delegates would probably object that such commissions are in 
practice unsatisfactory, owing to the dilatonness of their proceedings and the number 
of false charges brought before them by both sides. As prevention, they would urge, is 
better than eure, so insurance is not only preferable to uncertain compensation but also. 


1 Kabul tel. 81 (9-4-1924) (A. S. XIV 52) 

s Kabul memo. 277 (15-54934) {ibid 261). 
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eventually more economical. An assertion that the object of these payments was 
purely economic, and m no way political, would pave the way for the second alterna- 
tive : — 

(ii) a proposal that m future these allowances should he paid direct to the present 
holders by the Government of India, through their own officers, on a scale 
commensurate with that sanctioned for other frontier allowances. A11‘ 
these allowances might then be made subject to deduction or confiscation, 
on proof of raids by the recipients into either Afghan or British territory 

The adoption of this suggestion would deal a severe blow to Afghan prestige m the 
* independent ' belt, and would probably induce the Amir's former pensioners to come 
quickly to terms with their new paymasters. Such a solution would, it is realised, 
not be free from practical difficulties For His Majesty's Government to pay allowances 
to tribesmen previously hostile might be considered to place a premium on recalcitrancy. 
In the case, however, of so prominent a hostile as Musa Khan, this objection has not ap- 
parently been considered insuperable by the local political authorities, who have already 
mooted the expediency of granting him an allowance on his submission. 

Tf this proposal were to commend itself to His Majesty's Government, it would be 
gxst necessary, without giving any hint that it might he put forward, to discuss the gene- 
ral question of allowances with the Afghan Government and induce them to state in writ- 
ing the amounts now paid by them to each recipient These, it would probably he found? 
would be represented as being far below the figures reported by British frontier officers 
in the past. Should this prove to be the case, the task of bringing the allowances based 
op them into conformity with the British scale would be rendered less difficult. Such 
payments might suitably form part of the ‘ subsidy in kind V 1 

The two arguments which it was anticipated in this despatch would be em- 
ployed by the Afghans to meet a demand for the discontinuance of the allowances 
were actually put forward in subsequent discussions, the first, that the practice 
had been tolerated for a long time, by both the Amir and his Foreign Minister, 2 
and the second, that it was an insurance against raiding by the recipients, by the 
Foreign Minister. 8 

478. Criticisms of the despatch — The comments of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General, Baluchistan, on this passage in the despatch were : — 

A. ‘ These payments appear to be a distinct violation of Articles I and II of jfcjie 
Treaty and it is difficult to see on what ground the Afghan Government can defend them, 
either as consonant with the Treaty or the ordinary rules of international comity. 

(i) I cannot see much force in the argument that these allowances are paid td the 
tribes concerned as insurance against raiding into Afghan territory. No recognised 
power has any right to subsidise the subjects of another power to safeguard its territory 
against violation Its only right is to maintain its own defence within its own border, 
and to claim from the neighbouring power redress with regard to violations committed 
from the territory of that power. It seems possible that our difficulties in the way of 
practical enforcement of our responsibilities in Afridi and Wazir territory have been ex- 
aggerated for the reason that the Amir would not formally ask for enforce- 
ment of these responsibilities We should in fact be putting up a bluff that 

he could not venture to call. 

(n) 1 should doubt both the practicability and effect of Colonel Humphrys' second al- 
ternative. I am very doubtful as to how these new allowance-holders would fit into tribal 
policy, and the effect would in my opinion be rather a victory for Afghan prestige and a 
blow to Indian ,4 

The opinion of the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, 

was : — 

£ Payment of allowances to our tribes was formerly comparatively harm- 

less ; but now that the Amir's policy has changed and these practices are associated 
with’ Bolshe\ik and Indian revolutionary intrigues, they have become exceedingly 
dangerous and harmful to us 

A. Payment by Afghans of allowances to our tribesmen. — It is suggested — 

(i) that objection on our part would evoke the argument that we are estopped 
by reason of our past complacency , or 

(«) that Afghans would claim that they pay the allowances as insurance against 
raids. 

1 Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923), (A. S. XI 40) 

2 Paras. 473, 474. 
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The first objection, the Minister agrees, can be overuled ; and I have already given 
very good reasons why it should be. As regards the second objection, there is to my 
mind very little force in the argument The Minister has himself alluded to the fact 
that payment is made to our hostiles, and it is an admitted fact that the Amir’s allowance- 
holders are, comparatively speaking, men of little importance m the tribes. Such influ- 
ence as they do possess they owe mainly to their Afghan allowances. In any case it 

is not from our hostiles that the Afghans need fear raiding As regards what 

we should offer in return for stopping the payment of these allowances OO the offer to 
pay compensation for raids is, in my opinion, inevitable. It would have to be done by 
enforcing tribal responsibility, as we should probably be unable either to detect or to 
deal with the actual criminals, (n) The proposal that we should pay the same allowances 
to the present allowance-holders, seems to me out of the question. n 
The Resident in Waziristan wrote : — 

4 Much stress has been laid on the fact that pavments m some form to our tribal sub- 
jects have been condoned in the past, even for 20 years The retort to this is that 

there was a complete breach of continuity in our relations with Afghanistan during the 
war of 1919, after which Afghanistan acquired a new status as an independent kingdom. 
Whatever we may have consented to overlook in the acts of Amir Habibullah, over v horn 
we exercised a form of suzerainty, we are not bound to overlook much grosser acts on 
the part of a Sovereign who claims to be independent of any control on our part 
One cardinal fact has been lost sight of, namely, that in their original form these allow- 
ances were totally different m theory from the present allowances. They were disguised, 

after the time-honoured Afghan manner, as religious endowments I have 

reported that Musa Khan receives Rs. 15,000 (Kabuli) per annum from the Amir, and the 
Afghan Foreign Minister has characterised this statement as being 44 absurd And 
yet the fact remains that Musa Khan continues to receive Rs. 15,000 (Kabuli) from the 

Amir, whether the Afghan Foreign Minister knows it or not I feel bound to 

protest with all possible force against the suggestion made in Colonel Humphrys 7 proposal 
that in future the Afghan allowances should be paid direct to the present holders by the 
Government of India, through their own officers, on a scale commensurate with that sanc- 
tioned for other frontier allowances We may now turn to the Afghan 

theory that they feel bound to pay allowances to our tribesmen as black-mail to prevent 

them from raiding into Afghanistan. This theory has no foundation m fact 

I would urge most strongly that we should openly accept our responsibility for our tribes 
visA-vis the Afghans, and should insist, as much as possible, on the necessity of settling 
these international cases by means of Joint Commissions. ,2 

In short, Mr. Johnston suggested that the allowances were objectionable 
on the ground that they constituted a breach of Articles I and II of the Treaty, 
Mr. Bolton on the ground that the present Amir’s policy unlike that of his pre- 
decessors, was associated with Bolshevism and Indian sedition, and Mr. Pears 
on the score that they were no longer paid under the disguise of religious endow- 
ments, and that the present Amir was an independent Sovereign and not under 
British suzerainty, as previous Amirs had been. 

'three officers were opposed to the suggestion that the Government of 
India might take over the Afghan allowances in some form or other, and all three 
were in favour of shouldering the responsibility for raids into Afghanistan from 
British territory as a corollary of the demand for cessation of these allowances ; 
Mr. J ohnston regarding such, acceptance of responsibility as a bluftLwhich would 
never be called. 

.None of them thought that the Afghan justification of their allowances, as 
an insurance against raiding, had much force ; while Mr. Pears went so far as 
to say that this theory had 4 no foundation in fact. 9 

(On the other hand it may he noticed that Sir G. Roos Keppel had, in 1908, 
spoken of the Af ridis as * raiding alternately in the territories of both 9 the Bri- 
tish and Afghan Governments 8 and that this pretext for the payment of allow- 
ances had been regarded by the Government of India in 1919 as genuine : — 

1 It must be remembered that, until we can control our own tribes and prevent their 
depredations into Afghan territory, it is rather hard to expect Amir to abstain from giving 
them blackmail as we do.’ 4 

while in 1926 the Zakka Khel, stated as the reason for their raids into Afghan- 
istan t withholding of the Afghan allowances ’). 5 

, letter 36 (4-1-1924), from N W F., to G of I, (A. S XI 292-A.). (It will be noticed that 

the Kabul despatch did not suggest the payment of the same allowances ) 

^Memo. 16942-97- G. (11-1-1924) Irani Was. to G. of L (A. S XII 102), 

8 Para. 466 (6). 

4 TeL 1014-S. (10-7-1919) from Viceroy to S of S. (Progs Oct 1920, 737). 

^Letter 2481 (1642-1926) from N. W. F. to G. of I. (A. S. XXI 12). 
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479. Clearing the ground. — In these circumstances Mr. Maconachie felt some 
uncertainty as to the basis on which the Government of India desired that the 
claim for cessation of Afghan allowances should be put forward, and indicated 
some difficulties in the way of employing the arguments advanced by Mr. Pears. 
He also asked whether there was any ground for his impression that 

‘'we do pay allowances to some admittedly Afghan tribes, Saifali or Paipali Kabul Khel 
Wazirs, and that some of the recipients of our Mohmand allowances may be honestly re- 
garded by the Afghan Government as Afghan subjects, although not admitted to be so by 
us , n 

This correspondence had not been concluded by the time Sir F. Humphrys 
returned from England, and the subject was then discussed with him by the 
Foreign Secretary. 

In reply to Mr. Maconachie’s enquiries it was stated — 

* As to the point of our payment of allowances to Afghan subjects. We have a clear 
conscience over the Mohmands. For the Suleman Khels and Dotarus of Wana Agency, 
who are dokora, we could not be held blameable, and, though certain Saif ah and Paipali 
allowance-holders never come to our side of the Durand Line except to receive them, the 
lands in the Kurram Valley are the property of the tribes as a whole, and not only of the 
resident portion. ’ 2 

Sir F. Humphrys however remarked : — 

1 We must be careful, I think, before we take our stand on any argument connected 
with dokora, for, if the Suleman Khel and Dotanis are dokora> so surely are many of the 

Wana Wazirs who have definite grazing rights in Birmal The whole problem 

bristles with difficulties/ 

He further said : — 

1 I am personally strongly opposed to making any attempt to purchase Afghan absti- 
nence from intrigue m any negotiations for a future Treaty \ 8 

480. A policy approved. — The attitude of the Government or India on the 
general question was stated to be as follows : — 

4 The Government of India have had under consideration the question raised by 
Ilia Majesty’s Minister at Kabul m paragraph 7 (3) (A) of his Treaty despatch No. 56 
of 4th December 1923 namely, the payment by the Amir of allowances to tribes- 

men on the British side of the Durand Line. 

2. The methods to be adopted for the removal of this interference — particularly 
the grounds on which a protest should be based and its form of presentation — have been 
discussed informally with His Majesty’s Minister in Kabul, and certain provisional com 
elusions have been reached on which your comments are invited. 

3. The obligation on the Afghans of non-interference with our tribes flows directly 
from ordinary international usage. At first sight, therefore, it would seem prefer- 
able to take one’s si and simply on international comity. But against this is the fact 
that the tribal zone has at times been recognised by the Government of India in official 
documents as independent, and the Afghans know that no attempts have been made 
to enforce our authority there in the same way as in settled districts. But the chief 
diftieulty is that payment of these allowances has been condoned in the past, and that 
unsuccessful attempts were made during the negotiations of 1920-21 to obtain from 
the Arnir wjmt might be held by him to amount to a self-denying ordinance, in return 
for consideration, which would now be demanded from him for nothing. Tactically, 
therefore, it would appear wiser to base the protest on the present Treaty, and on some 
clause in’ it that did not exist in the old agreements with previous Amirs Article I lays 
clown the absolute independence not only of Afghanistan but also of Great Britain : 
even as we scrupulously respect Afghan independence, the Amir must scrupulously 
respect ours, and cease his interference with our tribes. This line of argument appears 
more likely to appeal to the Amir and his Government thai^the generalities of inter- 
national comity. It would, however, be foolish to ignore altogether the other lme of 
argupie;nt. 

4. It seems unlikely that any formal undertaking on the Amir’s part to cease 
payment of allowances would be of any value, as it is probable that he will continue to 

iD. 0. letter 379 (20-6-1924), from C. d’A, Kabul, to G. of I (F. 240-F., el p. 19) 

2 D. 0 letter 412 (1)-F. (9-5-1925), from G of I., to Min, Kabul ( ibid n. p. 22). 

3D. 0. letter 183 (3-9-1925), from Mm., Kabul, to G. of L (ibid n. p. 26), 
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pay them until he thinks it not to be worth his while to do so. The only consideration that 
would weigh with him would be— ' 1 

(1) the certainty of incurring our hostility ; and, 

(2) the feeling that the money was being thrown away. 

It is, therefore, considered that we should, both under the present Treaty and in 
any Treaty that we may henceforth negotiate with the Afghans, always take it for 
granted that the payment of allowances to our tribesmen by them is inconsistent with 
our independence, and will not be tolerated by us The solution would appear to lie, 
not in demanding a complete cessation of the payment of the allowances simultaneously 
all along the frontier, but m protesting against each flagrant case as it arises. 

5 With the insistence on non-interference in our sphere, goes necessarily the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for offences committed from it m Afghanistan. In a way, 
this is another argument in favour of a gradual solution of the problem by tackling it 
piecemeal as the evil becomes intolerable, for we should thus avoid being inundated with 
• Afghan demands for compensation, etc But, if the principle is worth having, we must 
nor shirk our responsibility, for it is there for better or worse ever since we signed the 
Durand Agreement.’ 1 

Baluchistan and North-West Frontier both accepted this policy 2 * and the 
Eesident in Waziristan wrote : — 

* The payment of these no doubt has been going on for a very long time and is 
likely to go on equally long But, in my opinion, the practice should never be con- 
doned ; and, especially in cases like those of the Mahsud allowances, for which the 
Afghans can plead no justification whatever, payment should very seldom, if ever, be 
passed over without protest ’ 8 

Hi a Majesty’s Government were addressed on the subject 4 * and approved 
the conclusions reached by the Government of India, but remarked : — 

‘ Negotiations for a revision of that treaty would, as the Government of India 
evidently recognise, almost inevitably involve the discussion, in general terms, of the 
question of Afghan interference with British tribes and, no less probably, the presenta- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government of a formal demand, such as it is the aim of the policy 
outlined in your letter to avoid, for the absolute cessation of the practice along the whole 
length of the Frontier® 

481. Protests under this policy. — The position now reached was that certain 
promises had been obtained from the Amir, and a policy in regard to these allow- 

• ances definitely approved by His Majesty’s Government. 

It remains to mention the action taken in accordance with this policy. 

In April 1926 the Eesident in Waziristan wrote : — 

\ , ‘No allowances were paid to either Mahsuds or Wazirs m 1925, but the Ahmadzai 

* Wazir allowance holders received a payment at Urgun towards the end of March last. 
, Apparently they got only two-thirds of the arrears due to them. 

August is the month for the payment of Mahsud allowances Tha-mtention is 
' credibly reported to be the same But Musa Khan and Amaldar with a small following 

*■" are said to be in Kabul, and may be able to get more'.’ 6 * 

On June 25, 1926 the Minister called the Amir’s attention to the 'fact 
that : — 

* "Wazirs and Mahsuds on the British side of the Durand Line were confidently ex- 
pecting to receive Afghan allowances ’ 

The Amir reiterated his assurances on the subject and said that probably 
expenses for food and leave-t aki ng given to tribesmen had been misrepresented 
as allowances. 1. 

In September 1926 Sir F. Humphrys warned the Afghan Foreign Minister 
in regard to certain Af ridis, who were then being interviewed by the Governor 

1 Memo. 412 (1) (F ) (26-10-1925), from G. of I, to N W F and Bain (F 24D-F, 1). 

3 Memos. 693 (7-11-1926), from Bain and 1002 P. S (27-5-1,926), from N. W F, to G. of 1 

Ubid, 4 and 36). 

®Memo. 403 (26-4-1926) , from Waz, to N W. F {ibid 9). 

^Letter 412 (1) F. ’(18-8-1926), from G of I, to U. S of S ( ibid 28). 

®I. 0. letter 2967 (13-10-1926) to G of I (ibid 45) 

«Memo. 403-T (25-4-1926) from Waz to N W. F. (ibid, 9). 

TKabul despatch 46 (26-6-1923) (A. S XX, 97). u> 
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of Jalalabad* and was infomed that — 

* The bad old days were gone for ever, by which he meant, I suppose, that the practice 
of paying British tribesmen to maintain a hostile attitude towards the Government of 
India was no longer authorised by the Afghan Government . 71 

About the same time the Waziristan authorities reported 

* Total pay for three years due to Bahlolzai was Rs 1,60,000 ; of this Musa Khan has 

given Rs, 60,000 as subscription towards two aeroplanes..*, Musa Khan has brought 

to Mandech one lakh of rupees. 52 

This was, reported to His Majesty’s Government, and the Minister at Kabul 
was authorised to make an official protest at his discretion. 3 

The Minister delivered an 1 informal protest ,4 on the subject to the Afghan 
foreign Minister, and an * oral protest * to the Amir. The latter said that — 

c Musa Khan might have received an insignificant sum after a visit to the Govern- 
or but a lakh or anything like it was a ludicrous overstatement. 

482. Signs of progress. — During 1927 there appeared to be definite signs that 
the Afghan Government was moderating its payments of allowances to British 
tribes : — 

4 King recently paid reward to tribesmen at Ghani Khel as follows. One lakh to 
Mohmands, 25 thousand to Afghan Shinwaris There is no indication that he has paid 
anything to Afridis.’* 

‘ Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar also reports that, inspired by large payments recently 
made to upper Mohmands, jirga of Isa Khel Burhan Khel clan of lower Mohmands, includ- 
ing relations of all leading British allowance-holders, have gone to Kabul ’J 

But later the Chief Commissioner wrote : — 

‘ In view of fact that majority of both Afridis and Mohmands were turned back 
from Jalalabad, I agree that it is not necessary to send in protest J 8 

483. Punitive action against British tribes which accept Afghan allow- 
ances. — The recent discussions of the principle involved originated with a 
Kabul despatch ol 1923 a prop os of the closely connected question of attendance 
of British tribesmen at Afghan jirgas : — 

1 Presumably however since the tribesmen are prone, in order to increase their own 
importance, to exaggerate the amounts received by them on such occasions it would not 
be difficult by deducting from allowances payable to them by the Government of India 
the equivalent of sums stated to have been so received, etc 

The suggestion which, as already noticed, had been made long before by Sir 
G. Roos-Keppel, 1 ** apparently commended itself to the Secretary of State who 
remarked : — 

4 There seems to be no reason why British tribesmen should receive payment from 
both parties. ’ ll 

The opinion of Sir John Maffey on the suggestion was as follows : — 

* The question was raised in the case of the Afridis m 1907. It should be noted 
that the position of the Af ridis is different from that of other tribes of the border in view 
of the fact that they have undertaken by an engagement, signed in 1898, (see Treaty 
No. 32, page 99, of Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume XI) to have no dealings with any 
Power but the British. So far as I am aware, this provision is included in the engage- 
ment signed by no other tribe. In his letter No. 1648-N., dated 19th October 1907, Sir 
Harold Deane forwarded for the orders of the Government of India a letter from Major 
(afterwards Sir George) Roos-Keppel regarding the future treatment of jirgas visitmg 
Kabul, and of Afridis m receipt of allowances from His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Major Roos-Keppel recommended, in view of the clause of the 1898 treaty referred to 
above, that a 25 per cent deduction from the allowances of the whole tribe, with a warn- 
ing that the deduction would be continued until the tribe had shown in a practical 


iKabul memo. 527 (13-9-1926) (F-240-F., 30). 

?Bx. letter (X I. (23-9-1926) from PAS. Waz. to N. W. F. (ibtd 34), 
»F. O. tel. 44 (24-12-1926) (ibid 58). 

*Kabul tel. 10 (25-1-1927) (ibid 62). 
c Kabul tel 30 (23-2-1927) (ibid 64). 
c Kabul tel. 237 (9-2-1927) (ibid 63). 

7 Tel. 424 (10-9-1927), from N W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 79). 

*Tel. A,|93 (23-9-1927), from N. W. F , to G. of L (ibid 84). 

9 Kabnl despatch 11 (6-4-1923) (W. S. IV, 381-A). 

*°Para. 466 (6) and see below. 

“TeL 1926 (26-6-1923) from S. odE S. to Viceroy (W. S. IV 666). 
I*C753FX> 
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manner their intention of enforcing obedience to the agreement upon individual members . 
of the tribe, should be made, m consequence of the growing habit of the Afndis of 
receiving allowances from the Amir- In the alternative, he recommended that the 1 
Afndis should be informed that our relations with the Amir were so friendly that all 
objection to their having direct dealings with His Majesty was at an end. Sir Harold 
Deane recommended the adoption of neither of these proposals, and observed that the 
only course appeared to be for Government to shut its eyes to this breach of the agree- 
ment so long as may be expedient, the only true solution of the difficulty lying m the 
discouragement by the Amir himself of visits of Afndis to Afghan officials to receive 
allowances and rewards. In their telegram No. S.-493, dated the 28th October 1907 1 2 the 
Foreign Department conveyed their agreement with the view expressed by Sir Harold 
Deane 

As regards the future, we shall continue here to withhold favour from men who- - 
attend the Amir’s Darbars. Political Agents and Deputy Commissioners are instructed 
to do this, and it would not be wise to do more. We do not want the tribes to suppose 
that we go in tear of these Afghan intrigues, and we do not want to raise the attractions 
of forbidden fruit. The only real solution of the question is that by diplomatic means 
the Amir himself should be prevailed upon not to issue these invitations. So long as 
there is money on offer in Kabul for our tribesmen, some of them will be there to take 
it.’* 

The Resident in Waziristan after discussing the history of the cas£ went on 
to say : — 

4 The obvious course was to cut any allowances payable to the malcontents, distri- 
buting these cuttings to the others who had behaved themselves. As a rule however the* 
sums recoverable were small ; their smallness being very often the reason for the mal- 
contents 9 visit to Kabul. The effect of this cutting also w>as usually discounted by the 1 
fact that the malcontents had received m Kabul considerably larger sums- as ‘ expenses 9 
and 4 parting gifts The result was simply to create a body of chronic malcontents r 
who could afford to disregard our allowances because they were sure of larger (and 

equally regular) allowances at Kabul There seems indeed to be no reason why 

British tribesmen should receive payment from both parties, the Afghans as well as 
ourselves. We may not he able to prevent our tribesmen from receiving those allow ances,, 
but it is to be hoped that we can prevent the Afghan Government from paying those 
allowances.’ 3 

The question does not appear to have been raised again until October 
1924, when the Government of India informed the British Representative at 
Kabul, in connection with the Amir ’s appeal to British tribesmen for assistance 1 
during the Khost rebellion : — 

. ‘ Practically no Wazir malik went to Afghanistan except for hostiles and Madda 
Khel Wazirs, and it appears doubtful whether idea of going is, or, wasi, really alive among 
the rest. If they moot it now they will be prohibited from going on piaan of forfeiture 
of mahki.’ 4 


In accordance with this policy 

* The individual allowances of certain Madda Khel and Hassan Khel Wazir maliks 
and of certain Nazar Khel and other Mahsud maliks were cut, either for the actual period 
spent by them m Afghanistan, or for the whole half year during which these mali ks 

were absent Tribal allowances were not cut Only among the Mahsuds was action 

found necessary elsewhere ’ 5 


Sir F. Humphrys however considered that 


‘ Payment of some form of compensation to Madda Khels who helped them in Khost 
rebellion would inevitably be reply of Afghan Government to cut of tribal allowances 

by Political Agent, as punishment for assisting Amir in his need There is no 

doubt Afghans resent unfriendliness suggested by these fines In the circum- 

stances I consider I should be on insecure ground if I were to protest against payment 
o± special non-recurring rewards as compensation.’ 6 


1 (Progs. No. 85 in S. F., December 1908, Nos. 84r- 87). 

2 Memo. 1752-P.C N (29-6-1923) (A. S. VIII 18) 

8 Memo. 496 (28-6-1923), from Res Waz, to Wazforce ( ibid 82). 

4 Tel. 1621 (17-6-1924), from Gh of I., to C d'A. Kabul (A. S. XVI 248) 

°Mano. 1863 1 90 (6-10-1926), from N.W.F, to G. of I. (F. 24Q-F., 35) q. v! for a Imrtory of the 

®Kabul tel. 359 (2S-6-1926) (F. 240-F., 22). 
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The matter was allowed to * rest n , and in March 1927 the Chief Co mm it 
,-sioner authorised the Resident in "Waziristan should the need arise, to warn — 

‘ onr own. allowance holders that in future they will not be allowed to accept 

any such allowances (i.e., as Musa Khan was reported to have received), and that if any 
of them or their near relatives do so we shall consider ourselves perfectly justified in 
-withholding any allowances on our side.’ 1 2 * 

It may he remarked that the Minister’s attitude in 1926 was not inconsistent 
with that adopted by him in 1923. His objection in 1926 was only directed ag ains t 
^penalising tribesmen who had helped the Amir in his time of need against the 
Khost rebels. In 1923 he had suggested penalising a response in time of peace 
to Afghan intrigues, which were actuated merely by the desire to keep the Amir’s 
influence alive among the British tribes. 

484. The source of payments. — In Amir Habibullah’s time the 'portfolio ’ 
of Frontier affairs was held by S. Nasrullah Khan, 8 * whose duties, on the accession 
of Amanullah, were assumed by S. Nadir Khan, notoriously a strong advocate 
of the maintenance of Afghan influence among the British tribes : — 

‘ Nadir Khan’s view was that the maintenance of the Afghan connection with the 
British frontier tribes was essential to Afghanistan, both as an offensive and defensive 
•weapon.’ 4 * * 

In September 1923 a great improvement from the British point of view 
was effected by the transfer of frontier affairs to S. Muhammad Wali 8 , hut the 
latter’s lack of personal experience in this branch of his duties 0 must have given 
many openings tu local officials for evading compliance with his orders. In April 
1924 the Resident in Waziristan suggested that S. Nadir Khan, in spite of the 
transfer of frontier matters from his charge, continued to interfere in them : — 

‘ For the last month it has been apparent here that the conflict of policies was be- 
coming acute in Kabul Information was to the effect Nadir had determined 

,at any cost to challenge Wall’s policy.’ 7 

In 1927 wp again find Frontier affairs taken out of the hands of the Foreign 
Minister, and placed in those of a special officer, Yawar M uhamm ad Jan. 8 

There is reason to think that the Afghan Frontier Department has always 
enjoyed considerable independence of action, and that the Foreign Minister is 
not always informed of its proceedings. This arrangement may have been 
j.ntentional ; for it would certainly be convenient as enabling the Foreign Minister 
to deny, in all good faith, the correctness of British reports regarding Afghan 
intrigues on the border 0 . 

The lack of administrative co-ordination suggested in the last paragraph 
would clearly facilitate the success of secret intrigue by the Soviet Legation 
in Kabul ; and although there appears to be no case, proved beyond all doubt, 
of Russian money actually reaching the British tribes, there are constant indica- 
tions of the strong probability of it having done so. In April 1922 intelligence re- 
ports speak «if The Amir being incensed at the discovery that without his knowledge 
Jemal Pasha had been sending agents to the Frontier Tribes ; and the close 
liaison between the Russian Minister, and Jemal Pasha at this time was 
notorious. 

The reason officially given for the expulsion of the Indian revolutionaries 
in October 1922 was that they had been in receipt of secret funds from the 
Soviet Legation 10 , and it js known definitely that these revolutionaries had during 
the Third Afghan War been active in intrigue on the Frontier. 11 Barkatulla, 
one of the mogt prominent of them, had accompanied Jemal Pasha to Kabul. 12 * 
The British Note presented to the Soviet Government in 1923 cited further evi- 
dence on the point. 18 In November of that year the Secretary of State called 
attention to a report that Soviet funds had been sent to the Mwhajwtn on the 

1 (F.-240-F.,' n p. 36). 

2 Memo. 488 (5-3-1927), from N. W. F, to Res Waz. ( ibid 68, Enclo. 3). 

s Para 20 (2). 

4 Memo. 251 (25-1-1924), from Res. Waz., to Wazforoe (A. S. XII 232). 

B Kabul despatch 40 (14-10-1923) (A S. IX 40). 

e Para 281. 

7 Tel 16025 (6-4-1924), from Waz, to G. of I. (A. S XIV 31). 

8Ex. letter 183|2 (24-9-1927) (F.-240-F-86). 

»Memo. 1 (27-11-1933), from G. of I., to Min. Kabul (A. S. X, 1-A ). 

lopara. 227. 

H-Para. 41. 

J 2 Para. 107, 

I 8 Para. 197. 
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. frontier by Mahendra Pratap, and to the bearing this report might have on a 
payment made to Musa Khan. 1 

The comments made by the Government of India in this connection are in- 
teresting, and mention a statement that— 

> 

J * One at least of the Mahsud recipients of an Afghan allowance, a man named Tilai r 
got his last payment m some strange currency. ’ 2 

Th3 Minister discussed the point in his ‘ Treaty 5 despatch : — 

1 The existing Treaty makes no attempt to restrict the activities of the Russian 
Minister at Kabul, and the information supplied to me has been sufficient to show that, 
previously to the exchange of Notes in May last between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Soviet, he had succeeded in establishing contact with several of the more notorious 
agitators on the Indian frontier, and considered himself in position to undertake the 
supply of revolutionary literature to India. In one case he is known to have provided a 
Sikh seditiomst with funds, and such revolutionaries as Mullah Bashir, Mullah Makhfi, 
and Ayub Khan of Battal, were believed to have been in receipt of regular pay from the 
same source. To the first of these M. Baskolnikov is known to have supplied money and 
- arms for jiresentation to Wazirs, or Mahsuds. The revolutionary newspaper “ AI 
Mujahid ” printed at Chamarkand, was almost certainly subsidised by the Russian Lega- 
tion. 


Of the results actually achieved by these activities the Government of India are in a 
better position to judge than myself, nor do I find it easy to estimate the extent to which 
. the Amir connives at such intrigues. Although when he considers that the stability of 
his own administration is endangered, as in the case of the Kabul seditionists, he" has 
• shown himself capable of repressive measures, it is highly probable that when Bolshevik 
money is devoted to objects with which he is himself in sympathy, such as the preven- 
tion of a settlement m Waziristan, he encourages its expenditure through his own offi- 
" cials. In the present time of financial stringency, so inexpensive sa form of statecraft 
would make a special appeal .’ 3 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances, but, as an indication of tbe probability 
that such activities on the part of the Soviet Legation continue, it is worth notic- 
ing that in the case of the payment of one lakh of rupees reported to have beeir 
made in September 1926 to Musa Elan, the Chief Commissioner was inclined to- 
think that the money came from a Russian source, 4 and that the Fakir of Alingar 
- ■when inciting the Mohmands to the shortlived ' jehad ’ of June 192T was report- 
ed to possess ‘ ample funds and to be distributing Russian sovereigns and 
Persian silver 


The point is not merely of academic importance, as hearing on the degree 
of bad faith shown by the Afghan Government in the past ; it would obviously 
have .to be borne in mind in the consideration of any arrange me nts designed 
, to bring about the cessation of these allowances for the future. 

The Government of India have already suggested drawing the Amir’s 
attention to the danger to the Afghan Government involved in the payment 
by their officials ‘ of moneys derived from foreign sources in a foreign currency 
' to our frontier tribesmen. ’® 

485. The employment of British tribesmen as Afghan Khassadars. 

1 ... Before the Khost Rebellion. — It has been noticed that the difference between 
this, form of Afghan interference and the other two under consideration 
lay m the facta that it had been unknown previously to Amanullah’s accession, 
and consequently never condoned by a concurrent payment of a British snl> 
sidy ; that the ‘ Khassadars ’ although they may reasonably he regarded as the 
• successors of Haji Abdur Razzak’s levies, who were employed in the Third Af- 
ghan War, only dated as ‘ Khassadars ’ from March 1923 ; 7 that a definite demand 
was accordingly made for their disbandment ; 8 and that, after many shifts and 
•evasions, sufficient progress had been made by March 1924 in compliance with the 
spetohe demands, to indicate the requisite change of policy on the part of the 
Afghan Government. 


4077 (17-11-1923) (A. S. IX 261). 
aMtano. 1 (27-11-1923), from G of I., to Min. Kabul (A. S. X, l-A.). 
•Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923) (A. 8. XI 40). ' 

4 F.-240-F. (n. p. 42). 

•Memo. 167 (16-5-1927) , from N. W. F.,to G. of I. (A. S,XXI 218). 
"S°207 27 ‘ U ’ 1923 ’ fr ° m G ' L ’ t0 Min - Ka1rai (A 8. X, 1-A.), 
g Para. 250, 
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The Foreign Minister was then informed : — 

1 His Majesty’s Government rely on good faith of Afghan Government to fulfil 
following promises in connection with demands in Note 307 

(3) Permanent dismissal of Wazir and Mahsud Khassadars, with undertaking that 
these men shall hereafter receive no payment in any form from the Af ghan Govern- 
ment. 11 

In reply he merely expressed * affection and gratitude ’ but gave no further 
undertaking. 2 

486. During the rebellion. 

_ The Khost rebellion then followed, creating a * smoke screen ’ through 
which it was impossible to distinguish between re-enlisted ‘ Khassadars ’ and 

* Alijaris ’ raised for a special emergency, and in any case it would have been 
almost as futile at such a juncture to ask the Amir not to employ our tribes- 
men, as to ask a drowning man not to save himself by catching hold of a plank 
which is not his property. But it was made clear to the Amir that the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the principle involved remained 
unchanged. 2 

‘ At the end of March information was received that the deserters and Khassadars 

had again been enlisted by the Governor of the Southern Province At a later 

interview he (i.e., the Afghan Foreign Minister) informed me that his investigations 
showed my information to be incorrect. If such re-enlistment has in fact taken place it 
may possibly prove to have been an emergent measure, taken by the Governor on his own 
responsibility, in face of the danger threatened by the Mangal rising.’ 4 

Subsequent information received from time to time from Waziristan seemed 
to confirm the correctness of this conjecture : — 

‘ The policy however of employing tribal auxiliaries in Khost has given an obvious 
opportunity to the Afghan Government to revive their influence on the British side 
of the Durand Line. The tribesmen which may be so affected appear to be the Afndis, 
Wazirs and Mahsuds. Its objectionable character has been brought to the notice of both 

the officiating Foreign Minister and the Amir Whatever the motives of the 

Afghan Government may have been in adopting it, the fact remains that the policy in 
question is fraught with very objectionable possibilities.’ 6 

In October reports were received that Wazirs were being summoned to 
Afghan territory and that the Khost Militia deserters had been re-enlisted. 6 

S. Mahmud Tarzi, on resuming charge as Foreign Minister, was reminded of 
British requirements in the matter, and said that — 

* as soon as the situation in the Southern Province permitted he would go into the ques- 
tion himself, and see that any existing irregularities were discontinued. 7 

487. Khassadars after the Rebellion. — It is therefore only from the action 
of Afghan officials after the suppression of the Khost rebellion in January 1925 
tha t any reliable indications can be gleaned as to whether the assurances given 
regarding the khassadars were intended to he fulfilled. 

In December 1925 the Minister mentioned reports from Waziristan that the 
Amir had definitely stopped tribal allowances and khassadari pay to all who were 
not Afghan subjects domiciled in Af ghanistan. 8 

In February 1926 the Resident in Waziristan forwarded an interesting 
statement by Shah Behram, Mahsud, an Afghan khassadar, in the course of 
which he mentioned that he had received money from the Bolsheviks 9 while in 
Kabul, and said 

‘ Neither Wazir nor Mahsud khassadars have ever been disbanded the other 

Mahsud khassadars are also at their homes. They are all waiting to see What Government 
does for them and for me. ’ 10 

In April 1926 the Resident in Waziristan summarised the undertakings which 
had been given by the Afghan Government regarding these intrigues on the 
British side of the line, and described the extent to which these had been fulfilled. 

iTeL 584 (19-3-1924), from G. of L, to Min. Kabul (A. S. Kill 225). 

s Letter 376 (20-3-1924), from Af. For. Min., to G. d’A. Kabul (ibid 299). 

»Kabul tel. 165 (27-8-1924) (A S XVI 16). 

“Kabul despatch 48 (7-4-1924) (A. S. XIV 77). 

6 Kabul despatch 117 (27-9-1924) (A. S. XVI 203-A.). 

«Tels. 1567 and 1573 (9-10-1924), from G. of I, to C. d’A. Kabul ( ibid 211-212). 

TKabul memo. 932 (18-10-1924) ( ibid 259). 

®Kabnl despatch 102 (14-12-1925) (A. S. XIX, 145). 

9 Of. para. 484. 

lOMemo. 137, (1Q-2-1926), from Res. Waz., to N.-W. F. (A. 8. XIX, 225). 
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As regards khassadars he wrote 

* The year 1925 closed with a pleasing absence of further incidents* and in the autumn 
of the year the Afghan Khassadars, whq had been called up again during the summer, 
came once more to their homes. But, as m the previous year, they seem to have re- 
ceived orders to make no mischief, and the winter has passed quietly away. Both m 1924 
and 1925 disappointment with Afghan notions of liberality has caused the number of their 
Mahsud backers for the time being steadily to dwindle. Qutab Khan, Salimi Khel, the 
hereditary chief mahk of the tribe, made unconditional submission in December last, and 

there are now only four Mahsud Maliks of any consequence left out Partly 

perhaps under stress of circumstances, during the last two years the Afghan Khassadars 
have been recalled to duty each spring, and released on leave each autumn. But now 
both formations 1 have reverted to what Colonel Shah Behram calls 1 the old arrange* 
ment.’ One third is to be always on duty and two thirds on leave at their homes, all drawing 
full pay all the time 

Every promise made by the Afghans has thus been either broken or evaded. For the 

moment active and objectionable Afghan intrigue in Waziristan is quiescent 

But the machinery for a renewal of intrigue, when convenient, survives intact, and all 
prospect of gettmg the current turned off at the mam might seem to be as remote as ever. 
This, however, would be an erroneous view. Evasions and subterfuges notwithstanding 
a very great deal has been achieved. * a 

The Chief Commissioner commented : — 

‘ There can I think be no doubt whatever that both Mahsud and Wazir Khassadars 
are still being employed m Afghan service. ’3 

The Government of India stated their agreement with the Chief Commis- 
sioner — 

£ that the Afghan Khassadars recruited from tribes of Waziristan are forces 
in esse not in posse . ,4 

The Minister delivered an oral protest at his farewell audience on February 
23,1927. 

* About continued employment of Mahsud Khassadars The King’s 

reply was that he knew nothing of this. He said that he had kept his promise to me 
xo dismiss all Khassadars who were domiciled on British side of Durand Lme, and he 
assured me that they had not been reemployed. His policy was to prevent any anti- 
British intrigue on our common frontier.’ 5 

In August 1927 the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P. forwarded revised lists 
of Mahsud and Wana Wazir Khassadars in Afghan employ. 6 

488. Discussions. — In the i Treaty despatch 97 the Minister discussed the 
employment of Afghan Khassadars on the British side of the line as one of the 
existing forms of Afghan interference, and remarked : — 

‘ The examination of this question is proceeding, but at its present stage appears 
to indicate that an objection to the enlistment of such tribesmen in Afghan regular 
forces would be of doubtful validity (and in any case untenable so long as Hazaras are 
recruited for the Indian Army), 8 and that a protest against their enlistment in irregular 
levies would hardly be reasonable, even if it is found that no Afghan tribesmen are in 
fact enrolled by the British frontier authorities as Scouts or ( Khassadars ’ on the British, 
side of the line. Here, as they wear no uniform or (hstinguishing badge, their duties, 

if any, appear to be hardly distinguishable from those of spies , 

It seems doubtful, however, whether the ‘ Khassadars ’ have in fact any duties at all. 
If not, 1 pay ’ must only be another form of the allowances already considered, and objec- 
tionable on the same grounds.’ 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan misunderstood the argu- 
ment and thought that a parallel was being drawn between the employment of 
these Khassadars and enlistment of Hazaras in regular forces by the British 
military authorities. 9 


^e., Mahsud and Wazir Khassadars. 

2 Mexno. 403 (25-4-1926') from Bes. Was. to K W. F. (A. S. XX, 18). 
8 Letter 1938 (6-10 7 1926), from W W. F , to G of T. (ibid 242). 
4Memo. 240 F. (18-10-1926) from G. of I. to Min., Kabul (ibid 257). 
*Kabnl tel. 30 (23-2-1927) (A S. XXI, 79). 

•Memo. 1726 (5-8-1927) from M. W. F. to G. of I (F. 240-F., 78). 
TKabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923) (A S. XI, 40). 

8 See para. 602. 

memo. 17 (16-1-1924), from Bain., to G. of I (A. S. XII, 152). 
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^he Resident in Waziristan was under the s,ame misapprehension, and went 
OH to say : — 

4 Actually we can have no illusions as to what the duties of the Birmal Khassadars 
really are : they consist mainly of hostility to us. The Khassadars are designed to 
form a nucleus for tribal opposition, whenever we show that we intend to consolidate our 
control over Waziristan. 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., however, agreed — 

4 That we cannot object to the enlistment of our tribesmen in the Afghan regular 
forces, as long as we enlist Hazaras. The employment of our tribesmen as Afghan 
Khassadars on either side of the line is an entirely different matter. It has no 
sanction from past practice, and should be stopped unconditionally. I do not under- 
stand the Minister's point of view when he says the Afghans may claim that these men 
are employed as spies. I can see no resemblance between the Afghan Khassadars and 
spies. The Khassadars are even given ranks as Colonel, etc., and openly oppose our 
allowance-holders and the party generally which is friendly to us. This surely entirely 
removes them from the category of spies.' 

In this despatch the Minister’s intention, which he evidently failed to make 
plain, was to suggest the vague nature of the Khassadars ’ duties, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of framing a demand which, while being reasonable and compre- 
hensive, would not prove embarrassing to ourselves, and would allow of com- 
pliance with it being verified with certainty. The subsequent correspondence 
affords ample illustrations of this difficulty. 

489. The demands of 1923 and the Afghan undertakings. — The undertak- 
ings given from time to time by the Afghan Government did not, it is important 
to notice, coincide with the demand put forward in the British Note of September 
18, 1923 which ran : — 

4 The disbandment of all Mahsud and Wazir Khassadars in Afghan employ on the 
Biitish side of the Durand Line.' 

This was all that was demanded although it was noted — 

c that assurances have been given, but not yet fulfilled by the Afghan Government, 
that all Mahsud and Wazir Khassadars, wheresoever employed by that Government, 
would be disbanded/ 2 

The question as to what the c present Afghan undertakings about employ- 
ment of our tribesmen ’ were, was raised in December 1924. 8 Sir F. Humphrys 
in reply traced the history of British demands and Afghan undertakings on the 

i point, and concluded that the latter ‘ should be interpreted in practice 1 as fol- 
ows : — 

4 (1) That the Afghan Government will not in future re-employ in the vicinity of 
the Waziristan frontier on either side of the Durand Line any Mahsuds at all. 
The undertaking m this case is comprehensive, since all the Mahsud tribes are ordi- 
narily domiciled on the British side of the Durand Line, and none are therefore 
Afghan subjects. This would not, however, prevent the Afghan Government 
from employing at a distance from the frontier, Mahsuds, who had become permanently 
colonised in the interior of Afghanistan, e.g , the Abdur Rahman Khel Colony in Logar. 

(2) That the Afghan Government will not reemploy in the vicinity of the Waziristan 
frontier, on either side of the Durand Line, any Wazirs, whose ordinary domicile is on 
the British side of the Durand Line. This would not prevent the Afghan Government from 
employing on their own side of the Dnrand Line Wazirs, who are considered by them 
to be Afghan subjects, (e g., Saifali and Paipali Kabul Khel of Birmal) ; nor would the 
Afghan Government be debarred from employing Wazirs, ordinarily domi- 
ciled on the British side of the Durand Line, provided that that employment was at a 
distance from the Waziristan frontier, and was not calculated to embarrass the political 
situation in Waziristan. To insist on the total exclusion of British Wazirs from Afghan 
employment in any part of Afghanistan would, it appears, be impossible so long as the 
Government of India employ as Khassadars in the Tochi Agency certain Kabul Khel 
Wazirs, who are admitted to be Afghan subjects. It would also invite the raising of very 
difficult questions regarding nationality and naturalisation/ 4 

The Resident in Waziristan also discussed the subject. After reviewing 
the history of the case, he made recommendations as follows : — 


memo 15942 (11-1-1924), from Waz, to G. of I. (A. S XII, 102). 

2 (A S. IX, 9). 1 

O letter from For Secy, G. of I., to Min , Kabul, 167-F , (2-12-1924), (A S XVII, n. p 3). 
4 D. 0. letter 131-1, (22-1-1*925), from Min., Kabul, to For. Secy., G. of I., {ibid n. pp. 24-26). 
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< (a) Khassadars. — The form in which the demand was cast will have been noticed. 
It was for 4 the disbandment of all Mahsud and Wazir Khassadars on the British 
side of the Durand Line.’ It will also have been noticed that before the demand was 
presented the Afghans volunteered a larger assurance for the disbandment of these men, 
wherever employed . A study of the Afghan Foreign Minister's two letters 1 above cited 
further makes it clear that they seem to have been intended as an intimation of the 
fulfilment of that assurance. During the course of the negotiations however Colonel 
Humphrys twice 2 demurred to the demand being construed as coincident with the assur- 
ftoce Whether, after all the subsequent assurances and promises given by the Afghans, 
he would still adopt the same attitude, I cannot say. The question is certainly a diffi- 
cult one. No foreign power can reasonably object to the Amir's employing his own 
subjects within his own territories in any way he chooses. It is difficult for the Indian 
Government, which itself employs Afghan subjects in the Hazara battalions of the 
Indian Army, to protest against the Amir's employing tribesmen from the Indian side 
of the Durand Line, provided that they are employed within Afghanistan for unobjec- 
tionable purposes. So long as the Afghan Mahsud and Wazir Khassadars are kept on 
the Afghan side of the line, they are comparatively harmless. But while the formations 
exist, it is always easy for the Amir to evade our demand in the form in which it was 
presented. For nothing can prevent him from allowing the men home on leave as often 
and for as long as he thinks proper, and it is when they come home on leave that 
they are dangerous. It is not for me to suggest tactics. What we want is the real 
abolition of these objectionable and dangerous formations. If the Minister 
thinks that he can get that well and good. Let him go for it in his own way. 
If not, the next thing that we require is that these Khassadars, and the colonies 
too, should behave themselves while they are in Waziristan. That we can en- 
sure by our own efforts, without recourse to the Afghans, by making the conse- 
quences of misheraviour unpleasant to them and to their fellow-tribesmen, as has 
recently been done. If this policy be accepted and followed up, it matters little what 
promises the Afghans make or break. But the air might be cleared by informal and 
frank discussion between Colonel Humphrys and the Afghan Foreign Minister. If this 
course should he adopted, it is possible that the Afghans will raise the plea that the 
Ahmadzai Wazirs of Wana, many of whom spend two or three of the summer months 
on the upland pastures of Birmal, ate Afghan subjects, as certain Utmanzai sections 
who reside and are employed m Khost are more or less recognised to he, for the period 
of their stay m Afghanistan. But so far as the Ahmadzai are concerned, the plea should 
not he admitted. Their case can be parallelled by that of the Suleman Khel, Nasirs, 
Kharots and other Powindah (Ghilzai) sections, who spend six or eight months of the 
year in British India, but are admittedly Afghan subjects. These are given no em- 
ployment by the Indian Government, and only negligible allowances. As regards the 
Mahsud Khassadars we are upon stronger ground. Except for the Mahsud colonists 
of Logar and elsewhere, no Mahsud has any locus standi m Afghanistan, or, save m rare 
instances, any valid reason, other than arms-dealmg or anti-British intrigue, for enter- 
ing that country, the boundaries of which nowhere touch his own. ' 3 

The Chief Commissioner adhered to his previous opinion 4 and continued : — 

4 As there are certain distinguishing features between the two jtribes, I will take 
them separately, and the Mahsuds first. A nominal roll of the Mahsud Khassadars em- 
ployed at Ur gun was forwarded to the Government of India with Resident's endrose- 
ment No. 447-T., dated the 2nd May 1926, 5 and it is believed to be accurate. With the 
exception of a few refugees and colonists no Mahsuds live in Afghanistan. No section 
of the tribe, as snch, has any part or lot west of the Durand Line, and their territory does 
not even touch it any point. How then can the maintenance of this force be reconciled 
with the King's assurance that 44 it was only those tribesmen who were definitely domjr 
ciled in Afghanistan who would be allowed to take regular service under the Afghan 
Government I understand that a similar reference to 4 domicile 9 was made in this 
connection by Ghulam Nabi Khan, Civil and Military Governor of the Southern Pro- 
vince, in a conversation with Sir Francis Humphrys. The explanation is apparently to 
he found in the order (see Resident's endorsement No. 848-T , dated 25th August 1926, 
copy forwarded under my No. 1866|362-P S , dated the 4th October 1926 0 ) given to the 
Mahsud Khassadars, who recently returned to their homes from Birmal, that thev were 
not to return to Afghanistan, until thev bring with them their families and settle per- 
manently in Afghanistan. It is apparently the intention of the Afghans to claim that 

1 (A. S. X98 and XI 41). 

2 (A. S. xn 130 and XHI 16). 

sMemo. 403 (25-4-1925), from Waz., to K. W. F. (A. S. XX, 18). 

fPara. 488. 

•{A. S. XX, 28). 

•IZbui 239). 
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those who do this have acquired Afghan domicile We have been made acquainted 
with Afghan views on the subject of nationality, vide Afghan Series No. 54, Part XII 1 
and m view of the ease with which Afghan nationality can be acquired it seems highly 
probable that they would consider compliance with the recent order to confer 
Afghan domicile. I am not in a position to define the meaning of the word 
< domicile ' m international law, but I believe it is generally accepted that an essential 
condition for the acquisition of a new domicile is a final determination not 
to return to the former one. I do not think that any one can contend that this condi- 
tion is, or is likely to be, fulfilled in the case of the Mahsud Khassadars. In these cir- 
cumstances I consider that a further protest should be lodged by His Majesty's Minister, 
and it should be made clear that His Majesty's Government will not tolerate the evasion 
of his undertakings m this manner by His Majesty the King of Afghanistan. The 
Mahsud tribe as a whole is within the British sphere, and members of this tribe attracted 
to Afghanistan by offers of service will not be regarded as domiciled there, and their em- 
ployment in Afghan service will be regarded as a breach of the assurances given. 

The same arguments apply in the case of the Wana Wazir Khassadars who have 
received the same order as the Mahsuds, {vide Resident ’s Memorandum No 830-T., 
dated 13th August 1926, copy forwarded with my endorsement No. 1866|S62-P.S., dated 
4th October 1926) 2 The difference between Wazirs and Mahsuds lies of course 
in the fact that a few Ahmadzai Wazirs m the neighbourhood of Shakai do spend a 
part of the year on the Afghan side of the Durand Line, as also do the Paipali and 
Saifali Kabul Khel While therefore we may not be justified m putting forward a claim 
against non-employment of the Wazir tribe as a whole, we can put it forward with 
equal force as regards all the Wana Ahmadzai sections who are domiciled on the British 
side of the Durand Line.' 3 

The formulae proposed by the Minister 4 for the practical interpretation of 
the Afghan undertakings were officially accepted by the Government of India 6 
except for a variation in regard to the Mahsud colonists ; the formula used in 
this connection by the Government of India being . — 

* The Government of India, however, would not ordinarily object to the employ- 
ment of the Mahsud colonists of Logar and elsewhere m Afghanistan m or near their 
homes 

[The expression 6 in or near their homes ’ would, if taken literally preclude 
also unobjectionable contingencies, as for instance employment in Turkestan, 
and it is not clear why it was substituted for the Minister's phrase i at a distance 
from the frontier ’ which seems to specify more accurately the real desideratum.] 

490. The reception of British Tribesmen at Afghan Jirgas. 

Before the accession of Amanullah Khan. — The history of the case, pre- 
viously to the accession of Amir Amanullah, is inextricable from that of the allow- 
ances 7 " ; for from the tribesmen’s point of ^pew the only real inducement to attend 
the Amir’s jirgas is to be found in the sums of money obtainable at them whether 
these are called rewards, expenses, or allowances. So in the aide memoire given 
to Mr. Dane the two subjects are conjoined : — 

f It is notorious that the Afndis are constantly being invited to Kabul, and that they 
are given large sums of money by the Amir.' 8 

491. Since his accession. — In Amanullah ’s reign the subject first came into 
prominence with the Hada jirgas called by S. Nadir Khan in January 1920. 9 

In the Viceroy’s correspondence of February 1920 with the Amir the point 
was not specifically put forward as distinct from the general question of Afghan 
intrigues, but an indication of what the Afghan attitude on the subject would 
be, if it was pressed, was given in the Amir’s letter of February 10, 1920, in 
1 which he explained as natural the desire of these ‘ poor tribes'’ to come 4 to see 
their Muhammadan King.’ 10 

i < Mahsud and Wazir colonists who had emigrated to Afghanistan as Muhajirs and had been 
granted land were considered by Afghan Government to have become Afghan subjects,’ see 
para 599 
2 (A. S. XX, 239). 

BLetter 1938 (6-10-1926), from N. W. S'., to G. of I (A. S. XX, 242). 

4 Para 489 

B Memo. 240-F. (18-10-1926), from G of I, to Min Kabul, (F. 240-F., 40). 

« Tbid 

7 Para 464. 

s Progs S. F Jany 1905 (34-136 n Appx p 6) 

oPaia 80. For an interesting allusion to these jirgas by S. Nadir Khan himself see Kabul 
memo 442 (12-7-1924) (A. S XV, 157) 

30 Khanta 14 (10-2-1920), from Amir, to Viceroy (Progs, Oct. 1920, 353). 

Lo763FD ■ 34 
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At the Mussoorie Conference Mr. Dobbs objected to the Hada jirgas, and 
other instances oi this practice : — 

< The Sipah Salar quite openly assembled the Mohmands and Afridis, and gave them 

standards and har angued them The Amir himself has admitted that he has, 

since the peace of Rawalpindi, interviewed the W azirs and Mahsuds, and gave them medals 
for fighting against us. 71 

During the Kabul negotiations the question does not seem to have been dis- 
cussed, except as included m the general question of interference, covered by 
Clause XIV of the 1 2 * 4 maximum 5 and ‘ pisaller ’ drafts, 2 and by Sir H. Dobbs’ letter 
of December 1, 1921.® 

492. The Jalalabad jirgas (1923). — Its practical importance, however, be- 
came manifest in connection with the Jalalabad jirgas of February and March 
1923 4 , and m January 1924 the Minister expressed the view that — 

4 In the category of new factors cannot be included the Jalalabad jirgas, 

since similar jirgas of British tribesmen have been held for many years by past Amirs 

, There appear to me to be only two new factors m Afghan policy which 

would, and in. all probability do, produce an atmosphere favourable to the increase of 

outrages, first the emphasis laid by the Amir on the glory of ‘ Jehad ’ and 

on his own title of 4 Ghagi \ and second his employment of Afghan Khassadars on the 
British side of the line, ’ 5 

And the Government of India asked for a report from the Chief Commis- 
sioner showing — 

4 whether the composition of the deputations from tribes residing on the British 
ffide of the Durand Line, who attended the recent jirga at Jalalabad, differed, to any marked 
extent from the composition of similar deputations in the days of Amir Habibullah Khan, 
or his father.’ 6 

Sir John Maffey replied : — 

* So far as the tribes of the Peshawar border, including the Kohat Pass Afridis and 
the Jowakis, are concerned, the composition of the deputations attending the jirgas differed 
from previous deputations in the past in the larger numbers who attended. At the same 
time the bulk of those attending, with the exception of the Mullahs, were men of no im- 
portance, and the gathering derived its significance rather from the quantity, than from the 
quality, of the tribesmen present The reasons for this difference from past jirgas are two. 
In the first place the summons issued by the Afghan authorities was a general summons. 
In the past invitations have been extended rather to individuals than to the tribesmen as a 
whole ; in the ease of a summons such as that to the Jalalabad jirga greed and curiosity 
attracted large numbers. The second reason for the large attendance was to he found in 
the fact that it was expected that Amir Am^nullah, the new Qhazi King, would do something 
big o u this first occasion- ’ 7 * 

The Resident in Waziristan wrote - 

c I am not aware that we have protested against the summoning or admitting our 
tribesmen into Afghan territory. As far as my personal experience goes (dating from 
1903), we have been in the habit of winking at the visits of our tribes to Kabul, Jala- 
labad, Matun, and Urghun, whether the tribes went of their own initiative, or were known 
to have been invited by the official and non-official intriguers at Kabul. On many occa- 
sions as Political Agent, Tochi, Kurram, and Khyber, I have represented the objectionable 
nature of this custom, but as far as I know the Government of India have never made a 
determined stand on the subject to the Amir, whether Habibullah Khan or Amanullah 
Khan.’ 6 

The General Officer Commanding, Wazirforce, added that, so far as be was 
aware, no representative Mahsuds or Wazirs attended the jirga at Jalalabad, 9 

(There were, however, as has been noticed, Wazirs and Mahsuds present at 
Jalalabad just before the jirgas were held. 10 ) 

1 Progs. of the Eighth luting (Progs., June 1921, J37). ~~~ ~~~ ^ 

2 Para. 142. V 

•Para. 191. 

4 Para. 233. 

fi Kabnl despatch 2 (3-1-1924) (A. S XIX 32). 

•Memo. 484, 412, I. F. (7-6-1923) from G. of I. to N. W. F. (F. 517-F., 225 c ). 

7 Memo. 1752 (29-6-1923) from X. W. F to G. of I. (A S. VUE, 18). 

a Memo. 496 (28-6-1923), from Res. Waz. (F. 412 (1) F. 79). 

•Memo. 7196 (13-7-1923) (ibid). 

232. 
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_ 493. Protests to the Afghan Government. — When, the Ami r proposed to 
revisit J alalabad, the British Minister took the opportunity to point out 

‘ the unfortunate construction that would certainly be placed on repetition of last year’s 
jirgas of British tribesmen. A mir said that, if tribesmen came to visit lmn, be would have 
to see them, but promised that he would not send for any, nor have any public ceremony . n 

The warning evidently went home, for at an audience on April 3, 1924 the 
Amir asked Sir F. Ilumphrys : — 

‘ to place to his credit his abstinence during past year from interviews with British 
tribal jirgas.’ 3 

But this warning had only referred to jirgas held by the Amir himself, and 
reports continued to be received that jirgas of British tribesmen were being held 
hy local Afghan officials : — 

‘ In my opinion emphatic protest should be lodged against deliberate s umm o ning by 

Afghans of large formal jirga of Afridi hostiles Failing such protest it seems 

illogical, since Governor is allowed to hold jirga at Mandatai without objection, to object to 
Amir holding one at Jalalabad.’ 3 

The whole subject was discussed by the Minister with the Amir on April 3, 
1924 : — 

‘ He could not undertake, however, that when these tribesmen visited Afghan 
officials at places like Urghun, Matun or Kabul, they would not be paid the usual 
entertainment expenses. I said there must be no conjuring with the spirit 
of the undertaking, which he had just given me. The principle laid down was clear, and 
must be strictly and honestly followed. The Amir promised that these visits would not 
be encouraged, and that entertainment expenses would be cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible figure.’ 4 

In July 1924 it was anticipated that invitations to attend the Great Assembly, 
to be held at Paghman in the following month, might he sent to British tribesmen, 
and the Afghan Government were given an oral warning on the subject. 5 

Invitations issued to certain Mohmands raised the difficult question of the 
actual international position in Mohmand country 6 , but it does not appear that 
any tribesmen of importance attended. 7 This Assembly was advertised to be 
the second of a series, of which the first had been the Jalalabad jirgas, 8 but this 
seems, to have been merely official propaganda, put out to camouflage — 

(1) the special object of the Jalalabad jirgas, vis., the maintenance of Af- 
ghan influence on the British side of the line, and 

(2) the change of venue, made perhaps in deference to the British Minister’s 
objections, from the Frontier to Kabul. 

The Groat Assembly was in fact different in character and aims from the 
Jalalabad jirgas, and was intended to allow of a sort of referendum on the Amir’s 
policy to representatives of the Afghan nation, to which the proclamation re- 
garding the Assembly was addressed. 8 

In any case, the removal of s,uch assemblies or jirgas from the Frontier to 
Kabul was advantageous from the British point of view. 10 

In September, reports were received that British tribesmen were being in- 
vited to Jalalabad by the Governor, to assist the Afghan Government against 
the rebels. The matter was represented informally to the officiating Foreign 
Minister on September 9. 11 

This was followed up on September 30 by a formal protest. 1 ® 

At an interview between the British Representative and the officiating 
Foreign Minister on October 4, it was ascertained that a certain number of British 
tribesmen, notably Afridis, were serving with the Afghan ‘ alijaris ’ in Khost. 18 


iKabnl tel. 204 (28-12-1923) (A. S. XI, 193). 

2 Kabul tel. 80 (4-4-1924) (A. 8. XIV, 30). 

8Tel. 5 (4-1-1924), from N. W. F., to G. of I. (A- S. XI, 266). 
•‘Kabul despatch 60 (8-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, 79). 

"Kabul memo. 407 (28-6-1924) (A S XV, 121). 


X I X * 

7Ex. letter 3674 (18-11-1924) from K W. K. to G. of I. (A. S. XVH, 8). 

8 Kabul despatch 69 (24-5-1924) (A Si XIV, 293). 

9 Kabul tel, 113 (24-5-1924) (ibid 290). 

10 Tel. 988 (29-5-1924) from Viceroy to S of S. (ibtd 300). 

11 Kabul memo. 735 (9-9-1924) (A. S. XVT, 107). ... 

12 Letter 828 (30-9-1924), from C. d*A., Kabul, to Af. For. Mm. (ibid 206). 
IKabnl memo. 883 (10-10-1924) (ibid 237), 
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It was suggested that, if tribesmen could not be prevented from attending 
in answer to such a summons, efforts should be made to ensuie that — 

(1) rifles should not be issued to them, 

(2) they should not be invited to Afghan victory celebrations. 1 

This suggestion was accepted by the Government of India, who announced 
their decision to punish any tribesmen who obeyed a summons from Afghan 
officials. 2 

In November 1924 the Afghan Foreign Minister agreed to issue orders that 
British tribesmen should not be summoned to partake in any victory celebrations 
which might be held after the suppression of the Khost rebellion. 3 

These orders however, if issued, were not strictly obeyed : — 

“ The Ami r’s dealing with Tuns, Afndis, and Mohmands, during his recent visit 
to Jalalabad require fuller description and comment. A few days after the Amir’s 

arrival in Jalalabad Shahgassi Ah Ahmad Khan made a triumphal entry 

. There is considerable discrepancy m the 

various estimates of the number of British tribesmen who were present. It is pro- 
bable that the numbers were not actually in excess of the following figures although 
much higher estimates have been reported — Afridis 600, Mohmand 150, Turis 250 

Apart from these public parades and receptions, the Amir is reliably 

reported to have given private interviews to the chief Afridi leaders (1) Mullah Said 
Akbar (2) Sajd Alma.r and (3) Said Badshah, to each of whom he presented a reward of 
Rs 1 000 Kabuli . . . Nearly all the Afridis and Mohmands were then told to return 

to their homes, with the exception of a few who insisted on going with the Shahgassi to 
Kabul, m order to obtain further rewards. The Tuns of the Kurram were said to 
have been particularly well treated by the Shahgassi, and were brought by him to Kabul 
for his tnumphal entry on the 29th April. On the whole, it may he said that the Amir ’s 
treatment of British tribesmen who had assisted him m suppressing the rebellion was 
not marked by undue generosity or by manifestations of a really objection- 

able character ’* 

The 1 Independence * celebrations of 1925 were held * in August and the 
Minister reported : — 

1 It was freely rumoured that the Amir had issued instructions broadcast to British 
tribesmen to attend This seems unlikely, and in any case very few attend- 

ed- 35 

In 1926 the Amir gave the Minister a personal assurance that ‘ when he 
visited Jalalabad, he would not hold a darbar of British tribesmen.’ 6 

In September 9 f that year, a warning was given to the Afghan Foreign 
Minister regarding interviews granted by the Governor of Jalalabad to Afridis. 7 

In October the Minister spoke of — 

* more than one instance in which British tribesmen, previously in receipt 

of Afghan allowances, have been sent back empty handed from their usual pilgrimage 
to the nearest Afghan official. ’ 8 

In November some Afridis, who had been in Kabul since July, were dismissed 
$nd granted moderate rewards, 9 

494. Proposals for action by British authorities.— As regards the advisability 
of a definite demand being made on this subject, and the action which might be 
taken by British. Frontier authorities to discourage the attendance of tribesmen 
at Afghan jirgas or assemblies, the principles, involved are identical with those 
which underlie the question of such action in regard to the Afghan allowances. 


iKabul tel. 192 (29-9-1924) (A S. XVI, 166). 

a Tel. 1621 (17-10-1924), from G. of t, to G. d’A, Kabul ( ibid 2 48), 

SKabul tel. 198 (5.11-1924) ( ibid 281). 

4 Kabul despatch 34 (21-5-1925) (A. S. XVIIL 80). 

6 Kabul despatch 70 (29-8-1925) ( ibid 295). 

6 Kabul despatch 29 (15-4^1926) (A. 8 XX, 6). 

7 Kabul memo. 527|1 (13-9-1926) (ibid 210). 
flKabul despatch 111 (20-10-1926) (ibid 279). 
fi Kabul memo. 527 (13-11-1926) (ibid 284) , 
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* There is no difference in film or character between this and the other manifesta- 
tions of the Amir’s ‘ irredentist ’ pokey towards the ‘ independent ’ tribes, and 

the attitude of Elis Majesty’s Government towards all of these must be governed by 

the same general considerations It would be idle to expect the total 

cessation of such intrigues, until the Amir is convinced by experience that they are use- 
less • . A formal protest is nevertheless, in my opimon, advisable in order to 

show that His Majesty’s Government will no longer countenance the continuance of 
such activities, while m the case of those which depend largely for their success on 
their pubkeity, such as the summoning of British tribesmen to assemblages in Afghan 
territory, a more tangible effect might be produced.’ 1 

In this connection the Agent to the Governor General in Bal uchis tan re- 
marked : — 

‘ It is difficult to see how the summoning of tribesmen to official meetings with the 
Amir or his officers can be defended, m view of Articles I and II of the Treaty. Even if the 
practice has continued unchecked for many years the Treaty is of recent origin.' 2 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., did not deal with the point separately 
from the general question of Afghan intrigue on the British side of the line, and 
considered that in this connection ‘ formal demands for complete non-interference 
and respect for onr sovereign rights on our side of the Durand Line ’ should he 
made m any negotiations for a new treaty.® 

He considered that the Jalalabad' jirgas of 1923 were * probably from a juris- 
tic point of view a breach of Articles I and II of the present Treaty.’* 

The Resident in Waziristan wrote : — 

‘ A mistake is liable to arise if we consider this question as one merely of 1 sum 1 - 

momng ’ our tribesman It is only too easy for the Afghans to evade, the 

intention of any restrictions on unfriendly demonstrations of this type, if we lay stress on 
the act of ‘ summoning The offensiveness of these official meetings lies not so 

much in the fact that our tribes are deliberately invited 

as on the fact that the Afghans studiously encourage the idea among our tribes that 
they can count with certainty on a welcome from the Amir, whenever they are at 

loggerheads with, ns We may ask ourselves 

what the Amir would do in this matter if he really were determined to show his friendli- 
ness towards us. He would undoubtedly refuse either to see our tribes himself, or to 
allow his high officials to do so. He would dismiss our tribes, either with the minimum 
of ‘ expenses ’, or with none at all. ’ 5 

This was in fact the line taken by the British Minister with the Amir 8 on April 
3 , 1924 . 

iKabnl despatch 56 (4-12-1923) (A. S XI, 40). 
i 2 Memo 17 (16-1-1924), from Bain, to G of I. (A S XII, 152). 

8 Letter 402 (4-2-1924), from N W F. to G of I (A. S XIH, 13). 

<Ex letter 10 (3-1-1924), from N. W. F to G. of I. (A S. XI, 263). 

«Memo 15942 (11-1-1924) from Was. to G. of L (A S. XII, 102). 

^Para. 474 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE AMIR AND THE CALIPHATE. 

495. During the eclipse of Turkey — The possibility that the Amir might lay 
claim to the Caliphate was considered even in the time of Habibullah — 

‘ A federation of Moslem States, Afghanistan, Persia, Bokhara, Turkestan, with the 
'Amir of course as Sultan, or even as Khalifa, is quite possibly among the Amir’s dreams 1 .’ 

At the Rawalpindi Conference Sir II. Grant gained the impression that the 
Afghans’ desire for sovereign independence was probably ‘ connected with a 
desire for the Khalifafe 2 ’, and about the same time S. Abdul Quddus wrote to 
Sir H. Dobbs 

* The first point for determination is to whom does the right of the Khilafat belong. 
The foreg oin g statements show that the Amir has a prior claim. Turkey lost her claim 
after the separation of the Balkan States, and because she now has a, constitutional Govern- 
ment and parliamentary laws 3 .’ 

The Ami r’s letter of January 14, 1920, to His Majesty the King on the Khilafat 
question 4 * seemed to indicate pretensions to speak on behalf of Islam as a whole. 

In May Sir H. Dobbs telegraphed from Mnssoorie : — 

‘ Tarzi is openly advocating amongst his entourage that way should he prepared for 
acknowledgment of Amir as Khalifa, since he considers Turkey past praying for 8 .’ 

In July a report was received that the Amir had informed the Kirghiz — 

‘ that he is sole hand of Islam, and that they must support him in everything he calls on 
them to do 6 .’ 

The Government of India discussed the question in a telegram of November 
2, 1920, to the Secretary of State : — 

‘We can no longer afford to neglect possibility of Amir being elected We be- 

lieve that bitterness of Moslem extremists in India, like Shaukat Ali, is such that they would 

accept election of Amir It is unnecessary for us to point out grave situation for 

India which Amir’s election might bring about, and it seems desirable to take any steps 

possible to avert this Candidature of Amir is most immediate potential 

danger to India 7 . ’ 

The Baku Congress of 1920 was reported to have discussed the separation of 
the Sultanate and Khilafat, and to have decided to offer the latter to the Amir 8 . 

Another report ran 

* On 19th November after prayers in Juma Masjid, Kabul, Hazrat Sahib of Shor Bazar 
delivered an address to effect that Amir, being sole independent Musalman -ruler left, was 
now head of Islam, and that the Musalman world should salute him as Khali fa. Congregation 
was then addressed by Barkatulla who agreed with this sentiment. Ami r and officials, 
though present, remained silent. On 23rd November during a Darbar attended by Jemal 
Pasha and all leading civil and military officers, and also by Barkatulla and Abdul Bab, 
Amir proscribed pamphlet written by latter on Khilafat question, saying that he did not 
intend to join in intrigues against British Government, which he regarded as likely to lead to 
the downfall of Afghanistan 9 .’ 

The third article of the Turco-Afghan Treaty of March 1, 1921, recorded the 
admission by Afghanistan of the leadership of Turkey, who held ‘ in her hands 
the standard of the Caliphate 10 . ’ 

1 Minnie by Sir D. Bray (22-2-1919) (Progs. Oct. 1920, n. p 5). 

2 Tel. 26 (29-7-1919), from Ch. Br. Rep., to G. of I. (ibid 758). 

3 Tel. 23 (1-5-1920), from Ch. Br. Rep., to G. of I. (ibid 456). 

4 Letter 2 (14-1-1920) (ibid 346) and see letter 16 (23-2-1920), from Amir to Viceroy (ibid 356). 

«Tel. 27 (2-5-1920), from Ch. Br. Rep., to G. of I (ibid 460). 

6 Tel. 84 (5-7-1920), from P. A Gilgit, to G of I. (A. S. IV, 575). 

’‘Tel, 1276 (2-11-1920), from Viceroy to S. of S (ibid 658). 

8 TeL 1348 (24-11-1920), from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid 677). 

8 Tel. 1416 (11-12-1920), from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid 689). 

i 0 Para. 720. 
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This attitude accords with a statement said to have been made by S. Muham- 
mad Waii in an interview given to the ‘ Eappel ’ of Paris in June 1921 : — 

4 Never have the nations of the Amir maintained the slightest pretension to the dignity 
of the Khilafat. On the contrary we have never ceased to hold, like all other Musafinan 
people, that it continues to belong entirely by right to Turkey . n 

Anti-British propaganda in Iraq, apparently in a religious guise, was re- 
ported to be going on in the Amir’s name in June 1921 2 , and clause 14 of the 
i exclusive * draft Treaty provided against 6 religious propaganda in India * by 
the ' Afghan Government 8 . 5 

A telegram from Kabul indicated that the delay in the ratification of the 
Turco- Afghan Treaty, which did not take place until October 20, 1922, 

4 was due to reluctance of Amir to admit spiritual suzerainty of Turkey, as affirmed by 

Article 3 Patemo quoted as his authorities Fakhri Pasha and Bedri Bey, and said 

that only recent Kemalist victories had induced Amir to abandon his dream of claiming posi- 
tion of Caliph . H 

496. During the Turkish recovery.— In December 1922 Sir F. Humphrys re- 
ported : — 

4 So far the separation of the temporal from the spiritual power of the Khalifa has 
excited no outward criticism. The name of Abdul Majid is being read by order m the Khutba 
in all mosques in Afghanistan.’ 5 

In July 1923, the Secretary of State telegraphed to the Minister : — 

4 Are prayers previously offered for Sultan as Caliph omitted, or used for new Caliph 
appointed by Angora, and is present incumbent generally recognised by Moslem community ? 
Please report by despatch * 

Sir F. Humphrys in reply mentioned the evidence 7 available on the question, 
and continued : — 

* By the ratification of the Treaty with Angora, and the use of Abdul Majid’s name in 
the KJwtba — the only prayer offered for the Caliph m this country — the Afghan Govern- 
ment have publicly endorsed the appointment made by the Angoran Government. . 

It wonld of course be vain for the Amir to hope that his candidature would ever be 

accepted by the whole of Islam the gradual consolidation by Great Britain and 

Bus, si a of their authority, among the Pathan and Turkoman tribes respectively, would 
threaten his existence as a factor of any importance in international polities, and should he 
fail to maintain his influence beyond his own frontiers by other means, the temptation to do 
so by a dramatic assumption of the role of Caliph— if only of the Further East — might prove 
too strong for him to resist. The opportunity for the realisation of this dream has not and 
may never come, but it would be premature to conclude that the Amir has definitely abandon- 
ed his hopes,’ 8 

An inscription on the turban worn by Amanulla on his accession had been 
mentioned in this despatch, and Sir F. Humphrys modified the latter by telegraph- 
ing 

4 It seems that in inscription on Amanulla ’s turban word 4 Khilafat ’ may merely mean 
succession to throne, and not * Caliphate ’ proper Instances are, however, cited by Malleson 
and Ferrier m their histories, of assumption of title of 4 Commander of the Faithful ’ by 
previous Amirs/ 9 

497. After the abolition of the Caliphate. — The abolition of the Caliphate 
aroused little more public interest in Kabul than had been displayed in regard to 
the separation of the temporal and spiritual power : — 

4 Caliphate. Abdul Majid’s deposition officially recognised by omission of Ms name 
from Friday prayers, on March 14 at Jalalabad, and on March 21 at Kabul. No public in- 
terest apparent. It has not yet been ascertained what is Amir’s attitude towards abolh ion of 
Caliphate. ’ 10 


^■Pans despatch 1943 (5-7-1921) (A. S. VI, 92), 

2 Tel. 812 (29-6-1921), from Baghdad, to G of I (A. S V, 453). 

8 Tel. 242 (9-8-1921), from Br Rep., Kabul, to G- of I. (A S VI, 114). 

4 Kabul tel 107 (1-10-1922) (F. 572, 2) and see Kabul despatch 13 (4-11-1922) {ibid, 6). 
°Kabul tel 140 (20-12-1922) (F 228-X, 158). 

6 Tel. 46 (30-7-1923), from S. S. F. A., to Mm. Kabul (A. S VTIJ* 146). 

7 (Quoted above), 

SKabul despatch 24 (14-8-1923). 

‘Kabul tel. 181 (2-9-1923) (A S VIII, 2*9- A.), 

^Kabul tel 75 (22-3-1924) (A. S. XIII, 261). 
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• OnA^pril 3 the Amir gave Sir F. Humphry's an audience 

“ Ee tZhen touched on the Caliphate question, and said that lie thought the Turks had 
playesdtheSr cards very badly. The spirit of nationalism, he said, had taken a strong grip 
onadltlie countries of the world, and national 4 churches 7 of Islam would probably be the 
zfesultW; of thae action of the Turks m abolishing the Caliph’s office (I have since been told 
“by tk--e Turkish Minister that the Amir is intrigued with the idea of being proclaimed Caliph 
dt or C* enlraLAsia, Afghanistan, and Mahomedan India. 1 ) 7 . 

•OnMtarch 18, 1924 the ‘ Aman-i- Afghan 9 published an article — certainly in- 
spir^sd-om the abolition of the Caliphate, and the resulting situation in Islam. 

T^Tle reason for the abolition of the Caliphate was stated as follows : — - 

c Ano^ig these liberators were some -who had a strong tendency towards the imitation of 
ZEuronpeans r . and considered that at the present day religion and administration are mutually 
cppoisedto each other, and impossible to reconcile. They find the reason for the decline of 
■the O' ttoma^a Government m its connection with religion, and the Caliphate, and its conserva- 
tism £5n matters of administration. This party determined at the first opportunity to pull 
-*ipth« <e old Government by the roots, and to form a new one which, externally, internally, and 
anal _ itsmies and organisation should conform to the model of present European States 
. it) . Thesjr determined by modelling themselves on Europeans to leave the latter no oppor- 
“tnnity^toti£)braid the Turks with their subservience to religious obligations and laws, or with 
"their ignorsance of the principles of civilised European government of the present day — 
<iharg* es tfb-ich the Europeans used as a means of obtaining special concessions for them- 
selves. . 7 

□CThe a rtlcle concluded : — 

* Sheriff Hussein, the King of Egypt, and Ills Majesty the Ghazi Amir Amanullah Khan 
loave^nthr ee been considered as possible candidates for the Caliphate. Perhaps others have 
also ccxniside red the Senussi Sheikh, or Amir Abdul Karim, or Imam Yahya, m this connec- 
tion, fcrrot it is obvious that a great Islamic question, which affects the whole people of Islam r 
oanno* t to salved and settled according to the views of any one section, or the decision of the 
Ipeopl^ of a, single country. The Caliphate is a matter common to all Islam, and the proper 
"way ifrfor Moslems to settle the question is by holding a general Islamic conference of the 
^eneroal representatives of Islam, m a purely Islamic country, which is free both from external 

i^trigT-uesamd from foreign influences It is essential to avoid haste in this matter f 

the (icmestiora must be decided with patience and full consideration.’ 

SrSirF- Humphry s commented : — 

1 The airtiele may in my opinion be taken as a guarded expression of the present views 
■of thes Anna and his advisers, and the suggestion that there is nothing inconsistent m the 
Head of a constitutional monarchy being both a King and a Khalifa 2 acquires some signifi- 
cance intho light of the Amir’s professed purpose of encouraging the development of consti- 
tntioDu*al government out of the traditional Afghan autocracy. The writer 7 s insistence on the 
CalipHftiate Conference being held m a “ purely Islamic country, which is free both from 
^xterrzmaliii'Lrigues and from foreign influences 77 will probably be regarded by readers of the 
as a claim tliai Afghanistan should be the venue, since m Afghan eyes this country, 
glh& n _o othar, possesses these qualifications. ’ 3 

TZTby^ear 1924, during which the Amir was hard put to it to vindicate his ortho- 
doxy- to his own subjects, clearly afforded no opportunities for the furtherance 
of has daizms to the Islamic Caliphate, and, although these were reported to have 
33een diseased in the Great Assembly of July, the subject aroused little interest 
foK^bul s — 

* It is reported by a less good authority that question of appointment of Caliph was 
ehscusssed After a declaration of his own unworthmess, Amir stated his readiness to be 
^onumated nf that were the desire of his people. Mullahs ’ decision was accepted that Indian 

leaders must first be consulted. 7 

tie abolition of tbe Caliphate, Article 3 of the Turco- Afghan Treaty 
liadhoewme an obvious anachronism, and the orthodox party, taking advantage 

«of th fac4 and of the unpopularity of the Turks arising from their connection 

^vitli vihe Ajnir 7 s reforms, passed a vote of censure m this Assembly on the Turkish 
Ctoye enuneftiit for their 1 action regarding the Caliphate. 74 

After the rise of Ibn Saud. — After the conquest of the Hedjaz by Ibn 
Sand — we Ihear no more of the Amir’s possible candidature. The attendance of 
-Alglnrandelegates at the Mecca Conference of June 1926 already mentioned 5 threw 
mo li^ht 03H the point, and it is difficult to form any definite conclusions as to the 
Aim or’s present intentions. 

t 3Kalul ~ despatch 50 (8-4-1924) (A. S XIV, 79). * ’ 

2 CCto thoe views of S Abdul Quddus — quoted above 

*WKM despatch 54 (21-4-1924) (A S XIV, 18fl). 

OJ&ikl tel. 144 (4 8-1924) (A. S. XV, 213). 

VE^w. 2!89. 



As^hns been seen, the Idea of claiming the Caliphate seems, especially during 
the eclipse of Turkey, to have frequently been considered by him, and to have 
been rejected, at any rate until conditions were more favourable for its realisa- 
tion. Then a succession of events — the recovery of Turkey, the Khost rebellion 
with the doubts which it advertised as to his own orthodoxy, and lastly the rise of 
Ibn Saudr—has stood in the way of any aspirations he may have had in this direc- 
tion. Hut if the Islamic Caliphate is beyond his reach, it still seems possible that he 
might declare himself a national Caliph on the lines suggested in Sir F. Humphrys 9 
despatch of April 8, 1924 1 . In Afghanistan itself it would probably not he diffi- 
cult for him to justify such a claim. The 6 Imamai 7 and ' Amarat 7 have there a 
traditional connection, and history might be invoked in support of his action : — 

4 During the fifteenth century, and in the early part of the sixteenth century, there was 
in the Mohamedan world a state of things very much like the state of things at the present 

time ; that is to say anybody who cared could call himself Khalif ah. .any Mohamedan 

potentate, big or small, may assume this title 2 . * 

When the pretensions of Afghan 6 irredentism 9 are taken into account, it be- 
comes clear that India would be seriously affected by the success of such a claim, 
■which would he calculated greatly to increase the diplomatic leverage exerted by 
the Amir on both the British and the Bussian Governments. _ In these circum- 
stances it is not easy to discover the reason for the Amir’s hesitation, but it may 
perhaps be found in the strength of Turkish influence at Kabul. The Amir may 
argue that If Mustapha Kemal found the Turkish Caliphate an obstacle to. pro- 
gress on Western lines, an Afghan Caliphate, even If only ‘ national ’ in its 
claims, might be attended with similar drawbacks, and alienate both Russia and 
Great Britain, on whose continued good will the material welfare of Afghanistan 
depends- r * 

iPa r a 497 

3Sir Thomas Arnold (Central Aiuan Socy Journal 1924 XI, Part III). 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

REFUGEES. 


Scheme of the Note. 

A. — From Afghanistan to India. 

499. (1) Political Refugees. 

(i) Those Afghans who owe their presence in India to ^political deve- 

lopments, for which the British Government has been in some degree 
responsible. 

(ii) Those whose presence in India is due to political developments in 

Afghanistan, or to personal reasons, with which the British Gov- 
ernment has had nothing to do. 

(lii) Those expelled by order of the Afghan Government. 

B. — From India to Afghanistan. 

(«) Those persons, domiciled on the British side of the line, who owe their 
presence in Afghanistan to political developments, for which the 
Afghan Government has been in some degree responsible : — 

(a) The Muhaj%rin proper. 

( b ) The Indian Revolutionaries. 

(c) The colonies of British tribesmen, who have been granted land in 

Afghanistan. 

( d) The deserters from the Frontier Militias, who were enrolled in the 

Khost Militia. 

(ii) Those who owe their presence in Afghanistan to political develop- 
ments, or to personal reasons, with which the Afghan Government 
has had nothing to do. 

(in) Those expelled by order of the Government of India. 

(2) Heinous Criminals. 
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500. The attempt to lay down a principle — The principles of treatment by 
the Indian and Afghan Governments respectively of refugees from the territory 
of the other are emerging gradually from particular cases, and are not covered 
by anv comprehensive agreement on the subject. The subject -was frequently 
raised in the course of the negotiations antecedent to the Kabnl Treaty of 1921, 
but in that Treaty is not mentioned at all. 

Sir H. Dobbs’ letter of December 1, 1921 indicated the expectations of His 
Majesty’s Government in this particular 

< Each Government should prevent all action within its boundaries which may 

tend to stir up strife or produce enmity against the other Government within the bound- 
aries of the latter, whether such action is by its own subjects, or by refugees from the ter- 
ritory of the other Government 

S. Mahmud Tarzi’s reply on the point merely stated . — 

' Severance of religious intercourse and national ties is impossible.’ 1 

501. {1) Political Refugees. 


A.— From Afghanistan to India. 

Under this head may be included : — 

(i) those Afghans who owe their presence in India to political develop- 
ments for which the British Government has been in some degree responsible, 

such as Sardars Ayub and Yakub Khan and their descendants. 


Many of these receive pensions from the Government of India, who in practice 
recognise an obligation to ensure, as far as possible, that sueh persons do not 
use India as a base for activities hostile to the Amir, or re-enter Afghanistan with- 
out the Amir’s permission. 


The charge of these persons, who number over 1,000, is a burdensome 
/responsibility, from both the financial and the political standpoint, and the fact 
has been brought to the notice of the present Amir. 2 The question of British 
responsibility for them came into practical prominence when Sardars Abdulla 
Khan and Abdur Rahman Khan were arrested on the frontier, while attempting 
to escape to Afghanistan in order to put themselves at the head of the Khost 
rebellion, 6 and when Abdul Karim son of the Ex-Amir Xalrnb Khan carried out 
a similar plan with success 4 

The responsibility resting on Government pf India for the safe keeping 
of such refugees, although not an explicit treaty obligation, would presumably be 
admitted to be implied in the observance of neighbourly relations. The escape 
of AJtdul Karim caused the Afghan Government an immense amount of political 
and material damage, 0 but although hints were given in the Afghan press of a 
demand for an indemnity, 8 such a demand was not actually made, and, if it had 
be, 'll, presumably would not have been considered. A request for the extradition 
of Abdul Karim was made by the Amir, but was refused on the ground that there 
was no extradition treaty between India and Afghanistan. 7 It was also noted 
that, even if an extradition treaty were concluded, it would presumably only apnly 
to ordinary criminals, and not to political refugees such as Abdul Karim. 8 The 
Afghan Government then offered, as a special case, to surrender Ajab Khan the 
Kohat murderer, in return for Abdul Karim, thus slurring the distinction between 
* political refugees' ’ and ‘ heinous criminals ’. (Classes 1 and 2 above). .This 
offer was also refused.® 

Abdul Karim on re-entering India was arrested as an act of the State, 10 and 
finally, as a matter of political expediency, interned in Burma, where he com- 
mitted suicide. 11 


In March 1927, on receiving a report that a son of S. Muhammad Ayub 
Khan had been invited to Kandahar to lead a rising against the Amir, the Gov- 


iPara. 192, 

*Kabiil tel 165 (27-8-1924) (A S XVI, 16). _ __ 

»Tel. 1211 (30-4-1924), from N -W l 1 ,, to GK of I (A. S. XTv, 153). 

4 Tel. 1221 (31-7-1924), from G of I., to C. d’A,, Kabul (A. S. XY, 192). 

5 Kabul tel 32 (14-2-1925) (A. S XVII, 124). 

«Kabul despatch 12 (14-2-1925) (ibid, 160). 

TKabul memo. 287 (29-9-1924) (A. S. XYI, 203). , n - 1QOfn A c 

*Vide the Perso-Afghan Treaty Article 7 (para. 722) and Kabul tel 10 (21-1-1925) A. S* 


xvn,ii9). 

QTbid 

i°Tels. 1543 (3-10-1924) and 1567 (9-10-1924), from G. of I., to N.-W. F. (A. S. XVI, 185 and 


210 ). 

51 (A. S XXI, 252). 
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eminent of India ordered a careful watch to be kept on the more important re- 
fugees. 1 

502. (ii) Those whose presence in India is due to political developments 
in Afghanistan, or to personal reasons with which the British Government has 
had nothing to do. 

Under this head may be classed the bodies of rebel Mangals who on seeking 
refuge in the North-West Frontier Province in 1912 were disarmed, and given 
‘ the option of deportation to India, or of returning to Afghanistan by the Kliyber 
or Gromal routes, and receiving back their arms at the Frontier/ 2 

Under this head come also the rebels from Khost who, in 1924 and 1925, 
sought refuge in the North-West Frontier Province. These in the circumstances 
had no claim whatever on the Government of India, who refused to give them 
even an allowance for subsistence. 3 The disposal of them was however a matter 
of some difficulty. 

On May 26, the British Representative at Kabul had telegraphed : — 

‘ Official letter from Afghan Foreign Office has been received by me saymg that party 
of Mangal rebels, together with some Katawaz maliks, have crossed the frontier into British 
territory with arms taken from Afghan posts. Letter contains request for their disarma- 
ment and despatch to suitable locality far from border, and for return of arms to Afghan 
officials on receipt of details from Afghan Government It is also requested that British 
frontier authorities should show no favour to these refugees. 4 

The Government of India ’s reply was : — 

, ‘ Afghan Foreign Minister may he informed by you that instructions have been sent 

to local authorities to comply with his request, though no intimation of refugees has reach- 
ed Indian authorities. Opportunity to make capital out of this, with reference to clearly 
analogous ease of Wazir and Mahsud refugees, will no doubt occur to you. Important 
thing is officially to register, as proper practice between two friendly neighbours, Amir’s 
official request and our official compliance. Return of Afghan Government arms only is 
presumably requested ’ B 

The Afghan Government were informed accordingly. 6 In December some 
350 Muqbils took refuge in the Kurram, and the Chief Commissioner suggested 
that, unless and until the Afghan Government objected, they might be allowed to 
remain in the Valley on giving security for good behaviour/ 

The Minister who had already informed the Afghan Government that 
* deportation on large scale is open to gravest objections’ agreed, provided that 
no maintenance was given to the refugees.* 

The Government of India also agreed, provided that the Minister was satis- 
fied. that the course of action proposed would not 1 prejudice our policy of fol- 
lowing correct procedure, as a means of gradually inducing Afghanistan to fol- 
low suit 

. The Minister in a letter to the Government of India dated January 10, 1925 
discussed the whole question, enumerating the bodies of refugees which appeared 
in fact to have arrived within the British border, discussing the surrender to the 
Afghan Government of the rifles brought with them by these refugees, and sug- 
gesting a departure from the precedent of 1912. He pointed out that : — 

fhe vital desiderata appear to he temporary disarmament, and the t aking of security 
that they will not use their place of refuge as a base of hostile operations against the Am ir’s 
troops. • * • . « .the eventual disposal of such refugees does not appear to be susceptible to 
systematic treatment without reference to the numbers and composition of the party, or to 
the internal situation of Afghanistan at the time. ’ 10 


In writing to the Afghan Foreign Minister he said 

As regards deportation, Your Excellency’s request mentions 80 persons by name with 

140 unarmed adherents I can request my Government to deport to the interior of 

India the important ringleaders up to, say, six or eight persons The policy which 

my Government have hitherto adopted in dealing with any refugees arrivi ng from Afghan- 
istan is to ensure that they deposit their arms m safe custody and furnish security that 


i(A. S. XXI, 98). 

-Kabul letter 68 11 (10-1-1926) (A. g XVTL 107) 

*Tel. D-4-F. (4-1-1926), from G. of I, to N.-W. F. (ibid, 76). 
4 Kabul tel 174 (26-6-1924) (A. 8. XIV, 288). 

'Tel. 986 ( 28-5-1924), from G. of I., to C d’A., Kabul (ibid; 298). 
'Kabul letter 116 (2-6-1924) (A. S. XV, 43). 

7 Tel. 681 (29-12-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S XVIL 62). 
'Kabul tel 1 (2-1-1925) (ibid, 71). 

“Tel 17 (14-1-1925), from & of I, to Min., Kabul (ibid, 75). 
u>Kabul letter 68 11 (10-1-1925) (ibid, 107). 
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they' will not mate use of British territory as a base of operations against the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. I feel sure that Your Excellency will agree that the procedure which I have 
indicated. . . is m strict accordance with the neighbourly and friendly relations ' 1 

It might have been argued that this procedure was not in strict accordance 
with the undertaking which the British Representative had given on the autho- 
rity of the Government of India in his letter of June 2, 1924 2 , and on April 15, 
1925 the Amir complained that : — 

* Promise given. . for return of Government arms had not been fulfilled, nor had 
any rebel chiefs been deported to distance from the frontier.’ 8 

Meanwhile discussions had been going on as to whether the letter of June 2 
meant that ‘ all arms taken from rebel refugees which are proved to have been 
captured from Afghan Government will be handed back to Afghan officials’, or 
that the reference was only to ‘ arms taken on specific occasions by specific 
persons exact description of all of which could be given by Afghan Government.’ 4 
The latter view was stated by the Government of India to have been their inten- 
tion. 

The action which the Chief Commissioner, N -W. F. P., was directed to take 
was : — 

‘ (1) Arrest six ringleaders Punjab Government will be consulted by us regarding 

tlieir future location. 

(2) Announce definitely, as proposed, that all apparent Afghan Government arms 

will be held up and searching enquiries instituted. 

(3) Engage Ghilzais and refugees in discussion of general arms question, and 

institute enquiries into hostility of different sections. 

(4) By means of jirgas called for the above discussions, impress on all that Govern- 

ment object to rebellion . . . and wish them to make peace with Amir.’ 5 

On April 10 Abdul Karim Suleman Khel one of the six refugee leaders, 
whose deportation had been promised, was released by a mistake,® the serious- 
ness of which was noticed by His Majesty’s Government. 7 

In April a complaint was received from the Afghan Government, alleging 
that some rebel refugees had been granted subsistence allowance by the Frontier 
authorities, 8 but the statement was found to be incorrect. 9 

On May 20 the Minister reported : — 

‘ Foreign Minister informed me yesterday that owing to excellent arrangements which 
had been made on both sides of border it was generally believed that situation was well m 
hand 

but that the deportation of two leading Mangal rebels, Zalmai and Sanak, 
had been requested, failing the arrangement of a settlement by them with the 
Governor of Khost. 10 

These two men were then deported .to Abbottabad, and paid 1 bare subsist- 
ence allowance V 1 

The deportation of two more rebels, Karim Mirki and Sarwar Khan, was 
then requested. 12 

Of these Karim Mirki was found to he identical with Abdul Karim Suleman 
Khel, who had already been released ; 1S and as the other was indigent and ill it 
was thought sufficient to take security for his presence when required. 14 1 

In August £ all Afghan rebel detenus were released on bail \ 1B 

The Afghan Government then agreed to the release of all Ghilzai detenus 
without bail, but asked that Sanak and Zalmai should he kept at a distance from 
the Frontier, until a settlement had been reached with the Mangals. 18 

i Kabul letter 1077 (27-11-1924) (ibid, 107). 

2 See above. 

8 Kabul tel. 48 (20-4J.925) (A S XVII, 294). 

4 Kabul lei. 68|4 (23-3-1925) (ibid, 238), and memo. 314 (28-3-1925), from G. of I to Mm., 

Kabul (ibid, 248) 

BTel. 301 (19-3-1925), from G. of I., to K-W. F {ibid, 230). 

«TeL 473 (10-4rl925), from Kes., Waz., to N.-W. F (ibid, 267). 

7Tel 1248 (27-4-1925), from S of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 303). 

s-Kabul tel. 46 (15-4-1925) (ibid, 276) 

»Ex. letter 1375 (10-5-1925), from N -W. F, to G of I (AS. XVIII, 46). 

“Kabul tel 63 (20-5-1925) (ibid, 67). 

UTel 62 (26-5-1925), from N -W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 77). 

“Kabul memo 68-16 (6-6-1926) (ibid, 103). 

“Kabul memo. 68-17 (9-7-1925) (ibid, 188). 

»Memo, 1763 (6-7-1925), from N -W. F. P , to G of I. (ibid, 176). 

“Tel. 1020 (25-8-1925), from G. of I, to N -W. F. P. (ibid, 273). 

“Kabul tel. 68|22 (28-8-1925) (ibid, 281). 
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In November Abdul Karim Suleman Khel was rearrested, and Ms detention 
■vras ordered if lie could not furnish security that he would not use British terri- 
tory as a base for hostile action against Afghanistan. 1 

At the same time Sanak and Zalmai were released with the concurrence of 
the Afghan Government. 2 

Another case of this class was that of the Gurbaz, who, after a collision with 
Afghan troops, fled to the British side of the hue in May 1927. 

The Resident in Waziristan reported receipt of a letter from the Governor 
of Khost reques tin g the arrest of the Gurbaz and their removal from the vicinity 
of the boundary. The Resident said he was summoning the Gurbaz maliks, and 
proposed : — 

‘ To take heavy security from them not to use British territory as a base from which- 
to co mmi t any offence in Afghan territory, and to advise them strongly to make settlement 
with Afghan Government .’ 8 

The maliks were ordered to give security accordingly or else to return to 
Afghanistan. They chose the latter alternative. 4 

Of those who have taken refuge in India for more or less private reasons, S. 
Muhammad TTmar Jan the uncle of the Amir is a leading instance, and hie case 
requires brief notice. 

In December 1924 the Minister granted a visa to S. Muhammad TTmar Jan 
* who is taking his family to India for medical treatment. ,B 

On his arrival in India the Sardar refused to return declaring that he feared 
for his life and making various allegations against the Amir. The Minister sug- 
gested that he was really actuated by ‘ desire for untrammelled life of ease and 
sport ’ and recommended that asylum and assistance should be refused.® 

The Amir asked that no help should be given him, and declared that he would 
then soon return to his country. 7 

The Minister pointed out that if the Government of India gave a regular 
allowance to the Sardar it would form ‘ a precedent which will be used to India’s 
disadvantage ’% and the Secretary of State noticed the distinction between him 
and refugees of class (i) ‘ whose presence in India is due directly or indirectly 
to British intervention in Afghan affairs.’ 0 

S. Muhammad TTmar then asked permission to * try his luck ’ with the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and the Government of India after consulting the Resident offered 
no objection to tMs proposal. 10 

The Minister, however was not in favour of it. 11 

The Secretary of State agreed that the Sardar could not be prevented from 
applying to the Nizam, but thought it very desirable that he should not be given 
any kind of assistance by the Government of India. 12 

In March 1926 S. Muhammad TTmar Jan returned to Kabul. 18 

503. (in) Those who are expelled by order of the Afghan Government.— In 
this category comes Shaikh Abdulla Muhammad, father-in-law of S. M uhamma d 
Umar Jan. This man was given 

‘ a farman from the Foreign Minister declaring that he is not an Afg han sub- 

ject, and expelling him from Afghanistan, because of his relationship with S. Muhammad 
Umar Jan who has chosen to flee and has taken up his residence in India .’ 14 


iTel. 1423 (12-11-1926), from G. of I, to N.-W. F (A. 8. XIX, 87). 

2 Tel. 1429 (13-11-1925), from G. of I., to N.-W F. (ibid, 88). 

8 Tel. 121 (8-6-1927), from Waz, to N.-W. F. (A- S. XXI, 293). 

■^Letter from P. A- N Waz., to Governor Khost (27-6-1927) (A. S XXII, 40) (and see A. S. 
XXII, 80) 

«Kabul tel. 444 (14-12-1924) (A S. XVII, 45-A-), 

“Kabul tel. 2 (2-1-1926) (ibid, 71-A.). 

TKabul tel. 47 (16-4-1925) (ibid, 282). 

“Kabul tel 61 (27-4-1925) (ibid, 302). 

9 Tel 1269 (,39-4-1926), from S. of S , to Viceroy (A. S XVIII, 8). 

10 Tel. 466 (2-6-1926), from Viceroy, to S. of 8 (ibid, 22). 

“Kabul tel 58 (9-6-1926) (ibid, 40). 

12 Tel. 1438 (19-6-1925), from 8. of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 66). 

“Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-1926) (A. S. XX, 6). 

1,1 Kabul tel. 35-6 (11-3-1925) (A. 8 XVII, 206) and tel. 661 (13-3-1926), from N.-W. P. 
to G. of I. (ibid, 214). 
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The Government of India refused him permission to cross the border, 1 but 
* owing to absence of effective barrier at Torkham ’ he arrived at PeBhawar in 
spite of this prohibition. 2 

The Government of India’s comments on this incident were : — 

‘ In so far as general principle is concerned, Government of India suggest your con- 
sidering tactics of bringing Afghan Government’s impropriety home to them, by remind- 
ing them that there is large colony of Afghan subjects whose presence in India is inconve- 
nient, and who, on this precedent, might at any moment be deported across the Afghan 
border.’" 

The Minister pointed out that — 

4 threat of retaliatory deportations seems unlikely to produce desired results, since any 
Afghan refugees whom we might seek to repatriate without Amir’s concurrence would be 
turned back at border ’ 4 

504. B. — From India to Afghanistan. 

(i) Those persons domiciled on the British side of the line who owe their 
presence in Afghanistan to political developments for which the Afghan Gov- 
ernment has been in some degree responsible. — Under this head may he includ- 
ed : — 


(a) The Muhajinn proper. 

(b) The Indian revolutionaries. 

(c) The colonies of British tribesmen who have been granted land in 

Afghanistan. 

(d) The deserters from the Frontier Militias, who were enrolled in the 

‘ Khost Militia 

505. (a) The Muhajirin. — The Eijrat of 1920 has been mentioned. 5 Al- 
though the Khilafat agitation, by representing India as * Dar-ui-harb ’, was 
primarily responsible for this movement, it was also encouraged, until it became 
a source of embarrassment, by the Amir, both in accordance with the Moslem 
custom of ‘ asylum ’ to a fellow religionist, and in pursuance of his general policy 
of supporting the Khilafatists. 

Most of the genuine Muhajirin were of no importance, and soon drifted 
back to India. In 1923 there was reported to be a settlement of Pathans from 
Peshawar at Kunduz in Kataghan, and a smaller one of Sindhis in the neighbour- 
hood of Balkh. The term Muhajirin was, however, loosely applied® by the 
Afghan Government to the other three classes of refugees, the revolutionaries, 
colonists, and deserters, to whom protection and encouragement could thus 
plausibly be given under cover of religious precepts. 

506. (b) The Indian Revolutionaries. — The best known of these were 
Obeidullah, of silk letter ’ notoriety, whose messages as emanating from the 
* Wazir of the Provisional Government of India ’ were intercepted during the 
Third Afghan War ; T Barkatullah, who came to Kabul with Jemal Pasha in 
1921 ; 8 Baja Mahendra Pratap a soi-disant preacher of the ‘ Gospel of love * whose 
activities in Afghanistan and eastwards are regarded as highly mischievous by 
the Government of India ; Syed Ali Bokhari who resided in Kabul, and refused to 
have his hair cut until India is free ; Mulla Bashir and Muhammad Hassan, B. A., 
intriguers in Waziristan ; the Bajauri party, including Abdurrahman of Kotki 
and Ms attendant Ghulamo ; the Swat party, comprising Maulvi Fazl Muhammad, 


iTaL 282 (12-3-1926), from G. of I., to Min., Kabul (A. S. XVII, 207). 

2 Tel. 13 (13-3-1925), from Mm., Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid, 215). 
a Tel. 290 (14-3-1926), from G. of I., to Mm, Kabul, (ibid, 216). 

‘Kabul tel. 35-6 (24r3-1925) (ibid, 240). 

8 Para. 78. 

*e.g., Kabul tel. 80 (44-1924) (A. S. XIV, 30). 

7 Para. 41. 

For some particulars regarding his party and the ‘ Frontier Young Men’s Moslem Association * 
see Progs , S. F., Aug. 1919, Appx. to Notes No. 88 ; and for the connection of his party with 
political assassination Progs., S F., October 1919, 28. 

®Para. 107. 
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Ms brother Muhammad Ayub of Battal, Abdurrahman Mehtarjao of Ohitral ; 
Abdul Sattar of Ten and Abdul Aziz of Saidu ; and the ‘ Indian Military Party 
(‘ J amiat-i- Askari-i-Hind ’) consisting of Maulvi Fazl Rabbi ; Ghulam Muham- 
mad Aziz and e#-Risaldar Rukn-ud-din, who held commissions under Jemal 
Pasha at Kabul ; Kemal-ud-din, an Adam Khel Afridi ; and others. 

All these parties appear to be in correspondence with one or other of the 
fanatic colonies at Chamarkand and Samasta, and their members, receiving 

j political and financial support it is believed from the Russian and Turkish 
jegations at Kabul, 1 have either lived in Afghanistan, or visited it freely. 

After the Treaty of Rawalpindi one of the conditions laid down by the Gov- 
ernment of India as precedent to the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship was 
the exclusion of these revolutionaries from Afghanistan. 2 The demand for 
exclusion was subsequently, as has been seen, changed to one for control, 3 but 
no explicit agreement on the point was ever reached. 

S. Mahmud Tarzi’s letter of January 27, 1922 suggested justification of 
Afghan hospitality to these refugees, as inculcated by the Moslem doctrine of 
asylum. 4 A similar line had been taken by the Afghan delegates at Mussoorie, 
but on that occasion it had been hinted that this attitude might be modified if 
such modification was found to be politically advantageous. 5 In October 1922 
most of the leading revolutionaries then in Kabul were required to leave. 0 

1 The Amir’s motive in taking this step, which aroused unfavourable comment in 
Indian Moslem papers, was doubtless not so much a desire to oblige His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a realisation of the danger to Afghanistan involved by the presence of political 
malcontents in the pay of the Russian Legation .’ 7 

On October 19, 1923 a meeting was reported to have been held in Kabul, and 
the account of it published in the 4 Partap ’ of Lahore showed that some promi- 
nent Indian revolutionaries had attended, including Raja Mahendra Pratap, 
Syed Ali Bokhari, Maulvi Abdur Rab and others. 8 

As time went on these revolutionaries decreased in importance, owing partly 
to the collapse of the Khilafat movement, with a consequent improvement of the 
British position in the East generally and in Afghanistan in particular, and 
partly to the fact that, after the conclusion of the Kabul Treaty, their presence in 
Afghanistan, while exerting no diplomatic leverage on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, merely tended to strain Anglo-Afghan relations. 

The number of these revolutionaries in Kabul has been considerably reduced 
by departure, death 9 or arrest. 10 

507. Policy in regard to the presence of Indian Revolutionaries in Afghan- 
istan. — The question was mentioned in the Kabul Treaty despatch of December 
1923 as included in that of Bolshevik intrigue, 11 and its difficulty was pointed out 
by Sir F. Humphrys in Memo. 7 of January 5, 1924. 12 

‘ The question of political refugees is not a simple one, as those from other countries 
are, I understand, allowed admission to England, and a notorious agitator like Roy is 
apparently able to have his headquarters in a country such as Germany, which may pre- 
sumably be regarded as amenable to pressure from England, and even able to visit the 
.capital of an Ally, such as Rome, without any protest being made. Again, the question 
of political refugees is expressly excluded from the scope of the Perso-Afghan Treaty, and 
we still allow the Chamarkand and Samasta colonies to flourish in territory which is subject 
to our political control.’ 

A few days later he wrote : — 

* In his negotiations for present treaty, Dobbs failed to settle principle. Natural 
result of fulfilment by Soviet of their treaty obligations and of estrangement between His 


1 e.g., Muhammad Bashir, editor of the *A1 Mujahid\ Kabul "despatch 34 (21-5-1925) (A. 
OTI, 80) and Kabul tel. 81 (23-5-1927), (A S. XXI, 23d). 

2 Para. 87. 

8 Para. 95. 

*Fara. 192/ ' 

&Para. 95. 

6 Para. 227, * - - ' 


HCabul despatch 2 (6-1-1923) (F. 456-F.). 
s (A. S. IX 225). 

SIt F. Humphry s’ comments on this incident are given in Kabul memo. 370 (4-12-1923) (A. 
X, 80). 

Mubd. Ayub Khan of Battal. 

10 e g>, Fx-Risaldar Rukn-ud-Din. 

U(A. S. XI, 40). 

S. XII, 17JL 


S. 


S. 
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Majesty s Government and Afghan Government 'would he return of revolutionaries. 
Pending negotiations for next treaty, only course seems to be to make it clear that, so long 
as revolutionaries receive employment and encouragement m Afghanistan, Afghan Govern- 
ment cannot expect closer relations with His Majesty’s Government, and to protest for- 
mally against any particularly dangerous activity on the part of revolutionaries. 11 

During tlie Anglo- Afghan crisis of 1923-24 however the Chief Commissioner, 
N.-W. F. 1\, proposed that a demand should he presented for the exclusion from 
Afghanistan of all political refugees from India. 1 2 * 

Such a demand would have meant a departure from that made at Mussoorie, 
and a return to that made at Rawalpindi 

It seems unlikely that it would have proved any more effectual in 1924 than 
it had m 3919, nor was it in fact made. 

Mahendra Pratap . — Of these revolutionaries Mahendra Pratap bulks 
largest in the official correspondence, and his activities may he briefly noticed. 

He was a leading member of the Indian Independence Movement and at 
the outbreak of the Great War was received in audience by the Kaiser. He was 
one of the ‘ silk letter ’ conspirators, and in 1918 was reported to have been the 
bearer of an autograph letter from the Amir Habibullah to the Kaiser. 

In 1919 he was in Switzerland, later in Moscow, and then in Kabul. In 
1920 he was reported to have been appointed Afghan Envoy to China. He 
appears however to have returned to Kabul from Chinese Turkestan, and in 
October 1922 visited Japan { for the purpose of preparing the way for an Afghan 
Mission 53 to that country. 

In April 1923 he was reported to he * in possession of Afghan naturalisa- 
tion papers \ 4 * * The Government of India were however determined to face any 
difficulties due to this fact, in securing his arrest.® 

Sir F. Ilumphrys saw no serious objection to his arrest, and reported a state- 
ment by the Afghan Foreign Minister to the effect that ‘ Mahendra Pratap did 
not represent Afghan Government in any way, was popular in Afghanistan, and 
often corresponded with Foreign Minister \ He was looked upon as a ‘ harm- 
less crank whose ambition was the formation of universal creed out of Mahom- 
medan, Buddhist, Christian and Jewish religions ’. e In April 1923 Mahendra 
Pratap reached Peking, and called on the French Legation. 7 He had gone 1 to 
China to travel and to expound his views and he would like to see the five 
countries of Asia — Japan, China, Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey associated 
together in common aims \ 8 * 

He arrived in Kabul on September 11, 1923, and the Afghan Foreign Minis- 
ter when reminded on the subject said ‘ that Mahendra Pratap was harmless 
crank, but that he was determined to prevent disturbance of Anglo-Afghan rela- 
tions by Indian agitators like Obeidullah ’.® 

In December 1923 the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., called attention to 
articles contributed by Mahendra Pratap to the Indian Press. 10 On September 
16, 1924, Mahendra Pratap left Kabul with the Secretary of the Russian Legation 11 
for Moscow, where he was reported in October. 12 

In 1925 he visited America, Japan, and China, taking with him to the last 
named country some Sikhs of the Ghadr party. 18 He then made for Tibet and 
Nepal with the object, it was believed, of forming Hindu centres there to ensure 
the neutiality of these countries in the event of serious disturbances in India. 


1 Kabul tel. 17 (12-1-1924) (A S XII, 73). 

s>Tel. 20123 (20-12-1923), from N -W F , to G of I. (A S. XI, 91). 

STokio despatch 611 (8-11-1922) (F -265-X, 102) 

4iel 1297 (5 4-1923), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 105). 

BTel. 632 (12-5-1923), from Viceroy, to S of S {ibid, 115). 

eKabul tel 155 (10-5-1923) (ibid, 116). 

’Peking despatch (12-5-1923) (i bid, 135- A ). 

8 (Ibid, 136) 

»Kabultol 143 (26-9-1923) (ibid, 170). 

10 Letter 17300-P C. (3-12-1923), from N -W F , to Q of I. (ibid, 178). 
“Kabul tel 184 (23-9-1924) (ibid, 241) . 

(ibid, 245). 

i»[F.-265 (2) X, 1927, n. p. 4]. 

I<C763FD 
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He was refused admission to both Tibet and Nepal. The Tibetan Govern- 
ment, who had been asked to allow Mahendra Pratap to enter Tibet, and then to 
arrest him, excused themselves from doing this. 1 

On October 17, 1926, Mahendra Pratap again reached Kabul, 2 but was 
disowned by the Afghan Government, who professed to be annoyed at his posing 
as an Afghan representative, and asked if he could not be allowed to return to 
India as he was a nuisance to themselves. 3 

The Government of India said no obstacles would be placed m the way of 
Mahendra Pratap ’s return to India, but they could agree to no conditions, and 
could promise no indemnity. 4 * * Mahendra Pratap left Kabul on January 31, 
1927® and was reported at Constantinople in May. 0 

The probability of his being an intermediary between the Russian Legation 
in Kabul and the Frontier tribes is discussed in a memorandum of November 27, 
1923, from the Government of India to the Minister at Kabul. 7 

508. ( c ) The * colonists ’. — The most important of these colonies were those 
of Mahsuds in Logar, Charkh, and Bek Samand, and that of Wazirs at Shahjiu. 

The origin of the Mahsud colonies is not easy to trace, but some of the settle- 
ments appear to date back a couple of decades. 8 

These colonists gave serious trouble between February and May 1924, when 
they can ied out the Chagmalai, Chaisan Kaeh, Saggu, and Manjhi raids 9 

These offences were made the subject of a representation to the Amir, but the 
promises which he made could not be implemented during the Khost rebellion, 10 
during which a certain number of these Mahsuds assisted the Afghan Govern- 
ment. 11 

The Shahjui colonists were refugee Ahmadzai Wazirs, estimated to number 
about 420 houses. They included members of the South Waziristan Militia who 
fought against us in the Third Afghan War, and were settled by the Amir in 
October 1921 at Shahjui, 120 miles N. E. of Kandahar, on Crown lands which are 
stated to have been previously occupied for generations by the Tolchi Ghilzais. 12 

They came mto prominence by committing the Barshor raid of November 
1921, and the Duzdap and Abazai raids of December 1922 — January 1923. Com- 
pensation for these raids was demanded in note 307 of 18th September 1 923 pre- 
sented by the British Minister to the Afghan Government, and was received in 
full. 


509. Responsibility of the Afghan Government for the colonists. — The dis- 
cussion of this point in the official correspondence is entangled with a lengthy 
and inconclusive enquiry into the question of the nationality of these colonists, 
and in order to discover any definite principles reached it is necessary to attempt 
to separate the two subjects. 13 

As regards the Shahjui Wazirs the responsibility of the Afghan Govern- 
ment for raids committed from Shahjui as a base is clear, and has been admitted 
by the payment of compensation for damage to life and property caused in the 
Barshor and Abazai raids. There seems to be no reason why the same princi- 
ple should not apply, in similar circumstances, in the case of the Mahsud colonies 
in Logar, Bek Samand, and Charkh. 


1 Letter (31-3-1026), from A. P. M, to P. O. Sikkim [F.-265 (2) X, 1927, 23]. 

z(Ibid, n. p. 9). 

SKabul memo 139|1 (6-9-1926) (ibid, 61) and tel 140 (28-10-1926) (ibid, 57). 

4 Tel. 1899 (26-10-1926), from Viceroy, to S of S. (ibid, 69). 

B Kabul tel. 15 (2-2-1927) (ibid, 73). 

*(Ibid, 85). 

7 (A. S. X, 1-A.). 

8 Memo 1242 (30-6-1924), from Ees , Waz., to Wazdist (A. S. XV, 37). 

°Memo 50-T. (7-7-1924), from Ees, Waz, to Wazdist. (ibid, 156). 

10 Kabul tel 165 (27-8-1924) (A S XVI, 16). 

11 Kabul letter 819 (27-9-1924) (ibid, 202) 

A list of those ■who did so is given in letter 30-T (16-1-1926), from Res Waz (A S. XVLI, 
117) and see Ex. letter 931-290 (11-4-1925), from N.-W. F , to Q of I. (i bid, 269). 

12(A S XI, 176). 

19 For th.e question of nationality see para 599. 
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Both the Shahjui Wazirs and the Mahsud colonists appear to be more or 
less ‘ doTcora spending the cold weather in Wazir and Mahsud country respect- 
ively, and returning to Afghanistan for the hot weather 

‘ The Shahjui hostiles who have been in. Wana for the winter have now either gone back 
to Birmal or are on the point of departure , n 

and so too the Mahsud colonists : — 

‘ Persons who have received grants of land from the Afghan Government, and are m 
the habit of returning to Afghanistan m the early sum m er to pass the hot season on those 
lands. ’ 2 

Apparently in some cases, the profits both of the land in Afg hanis tan and 
of that in Mahsud country is shared by members of the tribe. 3 

The Afghan Government have not been pressed in regard to their respon- 
sibility for offences committed by the Mahsud colonists, but in the case of the 
Shahjui Wazirs, by paying compensation for the Barshor and Abazai raids, 
admitted their liability for an offence committed from a base in Af ghanis t an, 
which these Wazirs had left in order to commit such an offence, and to which 
they had returned after committing it. Consequently it seems that they would 
have to admit responsibility for offences committed on the British side of the 
line by the Mahsud colonists after their return to Afg hanis tan for the hot 
weather, but would almost certainly decline responsibility for offences com- 
mitted by either the Shahjui Wazirs or the Mahsud colonists, from a base on the 
British side of the line, previously to their annual migration to Afghanistan. 

The pronouncements of the Amir regarding these colonists were elicited 
by the Minister at an audience of April 3, 1924 : — 

‘ Mahsud and Wazir colonists would only be allowed to settle on land in Afghanistan 
if they definitely came as muhajirs, i e , if they definitely expressed themselves as wishing 
to abandon domicile m their native country. Land m Afghanistan would not be granted 
to heinous criminals from British territory, without concurrence of British Government. 
Commission by a colonist of serious offences m British India would result m immediate 
forfeiture of his land. Colonists from Waziristan would, as a question of policy, be dis- 
couraged but, unless they were guilty of heinous crimes, they could not be prohibited under 
Afghan law. He said that Musa Khan had applied for land near Kabul in Logar, if ho 
failed to settle with British Government If he definitely abandoned domicile in Waziristan, 
this application would be granted, but he would be paid lump allowance 

C ommen ts. — Discouragement by Afghan Government of colonists will not, in my 
opinion, be effectual, even if genuine, unless some inducement for hostiles to settle with us 
exists 4 


The Amir ’s undertaking it was explained was intended to apply — 

* to present as well as to future colonists, but he made it clear that tribesmen, who had 
been m arms ag ains t us to maintain their independence, were not regarded by him as heinous 
criminals ’ 5 

As has been mentioned, the occurrence of the Khost rebellion made it im- 
possible at the time to insist on fulfilment of this undertaking by the Amir, in 
accordance with which the ‘ dohora ’ colonists would have had to choose between 
hol ding land either in Afghanistan, or on the British side of the line, and could 
not in iutuie hold it in both areas, as at present. 

Fulfilment of this undertaking would seem likely to simplify the problem 
of controlling these colonists, in whose possession of a refuge in Afghanistan 
lies the main difficulty. 

‘ I feel that if hostiles have inducement to settle with us and if Amir’s promises report- 
ed m telegram 80 are fulfilled majority of these colonists will of their own accord 

return to their country and immediate problem will solve itself.’® 


iMemo. 264 (1-3-1925), from Res, Waz, to N-W F. (A S XVII, 265-A.). 
2 Memo 50 (7-7-1924), from Res, Waz , to Wazdist (A S. XV, 156). 

®Mcmo. 7196-G S -33 (6-11-1923), from Waz , to G of I. (A. S. IX, 205). 
4 Kabul tel. 80 (4-4-1924) (A. S XIV, 30). 

8 Kabul tel 115 (11-4-1924) (ibid, 62). 

«lbtd. 
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But to present the tribe with the definite alternatives of holding land either 
in Afghanistan or in India would serve to split it into two sections, a British and 
an Afghan, and this the Government of India considered undesirable. The ob- 
ject in view was to secure a return of, and settlement with, the refugees rather 
than a precise definition of international responsibility for them. 1 

It was for this reason that the Amir was not pressed to carry out his under- 
takings on the point. 

An estimate of the probability of his doing so is given in Kabul letter 819 
of September 27, 1924. 2 Iu pursuance of this policy it was decided that land 
in the Dcra Ismail Khan district belonging to Amir Klian^Abdur Rahman Khel, 
who had been concerned m various raids on the British side of the line should 
be attached and left uncultivated, but not definitely confiscated and sold ‘ as 
long* as any chance of settlement remains ’. 8 

In November 1925 reports received from Waziristan seemed to show that 
this policy was proving successful : — 

‘ Recent reports received from South Waziristan are to the effect that a great number 
of hostiles have returned this winter from Afghanistan and are willing to settle It would 
appear that the Afghan Government . ... have found the Mahsud and Wazir hostiles 
a bit of a thorn m the flesh.’ 4 

In April 1926 however the tone is less hopeful : — 

(c) Mahsud colonists. — Fewer are going back this year but there is no intention of 
giving up land m Logar, etc Enough will go to arrange for their cultivation 

Wazir colonists , — Rumour is constant that the Shahjui lands are to be resumed. 

Colonies . — The opinion which I inherited from my predecessor and which all authori- 
ties then shared, was that constant pressure should he brought upon the Afghans 5 to make 
them resume the lands, and SO' force back the colonists to their own countries That opinion 
I have now for some time held to be unsound To begin with there is not the smallest 
prospect of success, unless the Afghans themselves want to be rid of these turbulent guests 

Further I know very few Mahsuds or Wazirs whose room is not preferable to 

their company So, as the Amir has taken these to his bosom, let him keep them, say I, and 
keep them quiet.’ 0 

510. (J) Deserters enrolled in the ‘ Khost Militia \ The British demands. — 
It is in April 1922 that the first mention occurs in intelligence reports of the enlist- 
ment, in a more or less regular militarv formation, of Wazir deserters from the 
Frontier Militias, on pay of Rs. 20 Kabuli a month, under the command of Pat, 
an ex-subedar of the North Waziristan Militia. 

On October 7, 1922 these deserters carried out the Kurram raid, 7 for which 
compensation was demanded, together with the disbandment of the deserters, 
in 1923. a 

The satisfaction of this demand has already been noticed. 0 

The principle involved was stated by the British Minister as-being that : — * 

1 His Majesty’s Government will no longer tolerate employment m any form 

of British deserters in the vicinity of the border.’ 10 

As soon as the Khost rebellion broke out it was reported that the deserters 
under their old commander Pat had been re-enlisted, 11 although this was denied 
by the Foreign Minister, 12 and assurances were given by the Amir against their 
re-employment. 1 3 . 

x Para 509. 

S (A. S XVI, 202). 

8 Memo. 3260 (30-8-1925), from X.-W F, to G. of L (A. S. XVI, 35- A ) and Memo. 72-F. 

(S-10-1924). from G of I., to N-W F (ibid, 209). 

4 Ex. letter S91 (9-11-1925), from Res, Waz, to X.-W. F. (A. S. XIX, 106). 

6 (NoTiC. — T his opinion does not seem to have been expressed m the official correspondence). 

6 Memo 403 (25-4-1926), from Res., Waz., to N.-W. F. (A. S. XX, IS). 

*Para. 206. 

»Para. 250. 

°Para. 256. 

i°KabuI memo. 253 (8-5-1925) (A. S. XIV, 223). 

n Tel. 281 (7-10-19241, from Res., Waz, to N.-W. F, (A. S. XVI, 198). 
tel. 76 (30-3-1924) (A. S XIV, 7) 

^Kahul tel. 80 (4-4-1924) ( ibid } 30). 
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The Afghan Foreign Minister also undertook to see that any irregularities 
which had occurred during the Khost rebellion would be discontinued when iL was 
over. 1 

It seems that this promise was fulfilled ; for in April 1925 the Minister report- 
ed the presence in Kabul of certain ra-officer deserters, including Pat, who — 

‘ all stale that they have been, permanently dismissed from Afghan service . . Pat 
states that lie is too ashamed to return home, and that he will accept land somewhere m 
Afghanistan. 2 

At the same time they were reported to be being paid a subsistence allow- 
ance. 3 

The main obstacle to the return of these deserters to their homes was that 
the surrender of their rifles had been made a condition of their settlement with 
the British frontier authorities, and the Resident m Waziristan therefore pro- 
posed that the Afghan Government rifles, brought to India by the rebel refugees 
from Khost, should only be given back on condition of an equal number of rifles 
taken by the deserters being handed over to us by the Afghan Government. 4 

The Minister commented on this suggestion : — 

‘ Proposal. . . . seems to involve demand for rifles taken during Afghan War Such 
demand, while valid against our tribesmen, would be untenable against Afghan Govern- 
ment.’ 5 

Neither the refusal of subsistence allowance, nor the return of British rifles 
was included it will be noticed m the principle, as stated by the Minister, 0 govern- 
ing the treatment of these deserters. 

In April 1926 the Resident in Waziristan reported : — 

‘ The tribes concerned (chiefly the Madda Kliel Utmanzai Wazirs of North Waziristan) 
have settled up for their men. The sheet is clean, and most of the deserters are back in 
their homes. Two or three have reentered the Khost Militia. Colonel Pat and some others, 
without being reemployed, still reside m Afghanistan on the lands given to them, their 
income being supplemented by subsistence allowances Those who have been re- 

employed must be dismissed Those who have not been employed, hut have settled down m 
Afghanistan, are now presumably Afghan subjects, and consequently the Afghan Govern- 
ment is responsible for any mischief that they may hereafter do on this side of the line.’ 7 

The accuracy of this report however is rendered doubtful by a statement 
made by one of the Khost Militiamen, in July 1926, to the Political Agent, 
Tochi : — 

‘ There were no N W. M deserters in the Khost Militia when I left Matun. They had 
all been dismissed a year or a year and a half previously. They were given land. ’ 8 

511. (ii) Those who owe their presence in Afghanistan to political develop- 
ments or to personal reasons, with which the Afghan Government has had’ 
nothing to do — To this class belongs Khan Bahadur Shakar Khan Jamaldini 
who ‘ fled across the border from Nushld ’, and in August 1920 instigated the 
abduction of Mr. Scriven from Kundi station. The Afghan Foreign Minister 
was addressed on the subject, 0 and although in his reply S. Mahmud Tarzi sug- 
gested that Shakar Khan’s brother should be released in exchange for 
Mr. Scriven, 10 no arguments as regards the raider’s grievances were permitted, 


] Kabul memo 932 (18-10-1924) (A S XVI, 259). 

SKabnl tel 183|1 (26-4-1925) (A S XVII, 299) 

[Note — Acceptance of land m Afghanistan would make the status of these deserters approxi- 
mate to that of the colonists, with the difference that the descrteis would, m that event, 
appear to have severed all connection with their homes on the British side of the line ] 
SMemo 221 (3-4-1925), from P A*, Tochi, to Bes , Waz (A S. XVIII, 42) 

4 Memo. 193 (15-2-1925), from Bes, Waz, to N.-W. F (A S. XVII, 180). 
c Kabul tel 183 12 (13-5-1925) (A S. XVIII, 56). 

$ (Above.) 

TMemo 403 (25-4-1926), from Bes, Waz, to X -W F (A S. XX, IS). 

*Memo 4666-F -12 (13-7-1926), from P A., Tochi, to N -W F (ibid, 116-A.). 

0 Letter 34 (10-9-1920), from For Secy G of I., to Af For Mm (A. S IV, 6(8). 
lr, Letter 12 (21-9-1920), from Af For. Mm , to For. Secy G. of I (ibid, 617). 
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and an uncompromising demand Avas sent, holding the Afghan Government 
responsible for the detention of Air. Scriven. 1 

512. { hi ) Those who are expelled by order of the Government of India.— 

There appears to be no instance of this class, nor in the nature of things is there 
likelv to be one In the case of Aluhammad Sadiq who, according to his own 
account, * took refuge in Baiuiu m 1899 and subsequently returned to Afghan- 
istan, hut was prepared m 1924 to become a peimanent refugee, 2 3 the Resident in 
Wazirisian suggested expulsion to Afghanistan ; but the Chief Commissioner 
did not agree to this/ nor did the Government of India, who remarked : — 

‘ It would of course be against all our traditions to expel notable conspirator against 
Afghan Goa eminent back to Afghanistan ’ 4 

513. Government property taken by (A.) — Refugees. 

The undertakings given m regard to the return of rifles, helongiug to the 
Afghan Government, and taken -with them by the refugee rebels m 1924-5, have 
already been mentioned. 5 * 

In July 1925 the Afghan Foreign Alimster sent a communication purport- 
ing to give* details, as required, of 815 rifles belonging to the Afghan Govern- 
ment, Achieli had been taken into India by the rebel refugees. Of these the 
Frontier authorities had only been able to trace 73, and the Alinister remarked 
that the information of the Afghan Government on the point was quite unreli- 
able/ 


The 67 rifles finally identified by the Frontier authorities as belonging to the 
Afghan Government, were restored to the latter, although the markings did not 
correspond with those given by the Foreign Minister. 7 

In April 1927 the Afghan Government applied for the return of 16 and 26 
rifles, given in two lists, which were stated to be the property of the Afghan 
G ovevnment, and to have been taken by Alangal tribesmen to British territory. 

The lists Avere inaccurate, and the Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. I*, consi- 
dered that the claim should he resisted for several reasons : — 

(1) the lapse of time between the loss and the application ; 

(2) the amnesty granted by the Afghan GoA r ernment to the rebels ; 

(3) the faet that many of the rifles Avere not in the hands of those who had 

originally taken them, but had passed by sale into the hands of their 
present possessors j 

(4) the undertakings given by His Alajesty’s Government did not apply 

to the case. 


Sir N. Bolton also regarded the request made by the Afghan Government as 
part of their campaign against A!a,]or Noel. 8 

The Government of India in reply pointed out that the rifles in question fell 
into tAvo categories : — 


(а) 10 rifles stated to have been looted from the Afghan Government by 

their present possessors. 

(б) 29 rifles stated to have come into the hands of their present possessors 

by purchase from those Avho had originally taken them. 

The claim should he resisted as regards the rifles in class (&). As regards 
class (a) the case was different. 

1 Letter 42 (7-10-1920), from For. Secy. G. of I., to Af. For. Mm. (A. S IV, 625). 

a Memo 201- J. (18-6-1924), from Res., Waz., to Wazdist. (A. S XV, 102) 

3 Ex letter 2055 ( 20-8-1924), from N.-W. F, to G of I. (A S. XVI, 5). 

4 7el. 1257 (1-9-1924), from G of L, to C d’A., Kabul {ibid, 27). 

•Para. 502 

“Kabul memo. 68-20 (24-7-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 215). 

7 Kabul despatch 104 (14-12-1925) (A. S. XIX, 145). 

[Note —These 67 rifles included those in regard to which separate applications were made by 
the Afghan Govt, subsequently (A S. XXI, 32, 137, XX, 23, XIX, 289). 

•Memos. 1212 P. C. (18-6-1927) and 2825 (12-7-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I (AS XXI 
303 and XXII, 35). v ’ 
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The argument regarding tlie amnesty granted hv the Afghan Government 
was scarcely applicable, as the terms given to the rebels seemed to have included 
a provision foi the return of all rides belonging to the Afghan Government. 

The case was to be reviewed in the light of these remarks. 1 

514. (B.) — Deserters. 

In June 1923 two Afghan subedars and three sepoys, who had deserted from 
a regiment at Dakka, arrived at Landi Iiotal with tlieir families and four rilles 
belonging to the Afghan Government. Orders were given by the Government 
of India that the deserters and their families should be removed from the frontier 
and the rifles held at the disposal of the British Minister at Kabul. 

About the same time one lance naik and two sepoys, of the 3-10th Baluch 
Regiment at Cliaman, all Kambar Kkel Afridis, deserted to Afghanistan taking 
with them (i rifles, 1 pistol, 1 bayonet and some ammunition. The Munster was 
asked to arrange for recovery of Government property in this case. 2 The Minis- 
ter asked whether it was desired that an exchange should he effected of the 
deserters themselves, as well as of the property taken by them 8 

The Government of India explained that they had not proposed an exchange 
in either case : — 

‘ It seems better policy for us to do the right thing as a matter of course, and assume 
that Afghan Government will follow onr example . ... Government of India would 

in this instance probably be able to arrest and return deserters, but are reluctant to establish 
precedent, which they might not be able, or like, to act up to in future eases 14 

The Minister took action accordingly and reported : — 

‘ I discussed both eases with Foreign Minister yesterday. He said he would issue 
orders at once to Governor of Kandahar to restore to British authorities at Chaman rifles, 
ammunition, and equipment, taken by deserters I undertook to request that similar action 
should be taken at Torkham We agreed that question of arrest and handing over deserters 
should not be taken up at present Those who wished to return should be permitted to do 
so, and those who remained should not be allowed to disturb the peace of the border.’ 8 

In accordance with this precedent a rifle, taken to Afghanistan by a deserter 
from the 2 j 10th Baluch Regiment, was returned by the Afghan Government on 
August 14, 1926. 6 

515. Two special cases. — (1) .The Hazara deserters. — On July 13, 1925 four 
men of the l|4th Hazara Pioneers deserted to Afghanistan with their rifles. The 
reason for this was apparently to be found partly in incidents connected with 
the interior economy of the battalion, and partly in the efforts made by the Afghan 
Government to induce Hazaras to return to their homes. The Foreign Secre 
tary, with the concurrence of the Army Department, said that it was not desired 
that the question of the return of the rifles should he taken up with the Afghan. 
Government at present. 7 

It was afterwards suggested that the principle underlying this decision 
was that deserters’ rifles should not be demanded from the Government of the 
receiving country, when the deserters are subjects of that Government ; but the 
Foreign Secretary noted : — 

‘ It was of course only m our own interest that we refrained from asking for the Hazara 
rifles back ’ 8 

In other words any principle involved was only one of expediency, sjnee it 
was not worth while for the sake of a few rifles to raise the subject of the recruit- 
ment of Hazaras, always a sore one with the Afghan Government. 


iMemo 333 (2S-7-1927), from G of I, to N-W F (A S XXII, 55) 

-Tel 868 ( 30-6-1923), from G of I., to Mm, Kabul (A S VIII, 10) 

»Kabul tel 202 (2-7-1923) (ibid, 16) 

4 Tel 882 (3-7-1923), from G of I . to Min, Kabul (ibid, 19). 

»Kabul tel 203 (6-7-1923) (ibid, 39) 

°Meino C IM99|93|G S (28-8-1926), from Hqrs Bain , to C G S (F. 211 F 1926). 
7 Memo 2592-1 (12-11-1925), from G. of I, to Min., Kabul (F 55G-F. 1925). 

8 Kote by Sir D Bray (2-5-1927) (A S XXI, n. p. 17) 
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516. (2) Shah Pasand. — In November 1926 the Afghan Government re- 
quested the return of five rifles, 1 -which had been taken to Waziristan by Shah 
Pasand a Malisud, who had served m the Afghan Army, and left it in disgust. 

The Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier Province, remarked that the 
case seemed — 

* precisely similar to cases of desertion from Frontier Militias to Afghanistan, when 
Government nfles were taken In these cases the Afghan Government made no attempt 
to rceo\ er or restore those rifles to the Government of India. ’ 2 * 

It may he suggested however that there were some material differences 
between the two eases, which preclude one from being regarded as the converse of 
the other : — 

(a) the Militia deserters had been domiciled on the British side of the 
line ; Shah Pasand was not domiciled in Afghanistan. 

(&) the desertion of the Militia deserters had taken place during 
hostilities between the British and Afghan Governments, The loss 
of their rifles to the British Government was a war loss, a claim for 
which against the Afghan Government could not be revived after 
the Treaty. The desertion of Shah Pasand on the other hand took 
place in time of peace between the two Governments. 

The case was in fact settled by the Afghan Government who took direct 
action against the fellow tribesmen of Shah Pasand and the Government of 
India wrote to the British Representative at Kabul : — 

* You will no doubt, m answering the Afghan Government, point out that Shah Pasand’s 
desertion had no connection with the revolt m the Southern Provinces, and that the case is 
further complicated by the fact that he is a member of the Mahan d tribe to the employ- 
ment of which by the Afghan Government the Government of India have consistently 
objected. 

This did not of course mean that restoration of Government property should 
be confined to cases of desertion during the Khost rebellion, since there were 
already precedents against such a view. 4 * * The principle underlying the Govern- 
ment of India’s objection seems in fact to have been, as in the case of the Hazaras, 
one simply of expediency. Recovery of the rifles jnst after a settlement by the 
British authorities with Shah Pasand would have been disturbing, and the pro- 
tests previously made against the enlistment of Mahsuds by the Afghan Govern- 
ment provided a good argument for resisting the claim. 

517. Rules of practice. — The rules of practice which appear to have emerged 
in regard to the treatment of political refugees and deserters may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(1) Political refugees for whose presence in either country the action of 
that country’s Government is to some extent responsible, have a moral claim on 
that Government for maintenance, and no objection can be made if such main- 
tenance is given. 

Precedents — In India. — The families of Ayub and Yakub Khan.® 

In Afghanistan — The Shahjui Wazirs,® and the deserters from the Frontier 
Militias. 7 

(2) Political refugees whose presence in either country is due to political 
developments or to personal reasons with which the Government of the receiving 
country is in no way responsible, have no claim on that Gover nm ent for main- 
tenance. 

Precedents— In India.— The rebel refugees during the Khost rebellion of 
1924,® and S. Muhammad Umar Jan.® 

(3) The receiving Government is, in the case of both these classes of re- 
fugees, obliged to do what it can to prevent them using its territory as a base for 
causing damage to the country of origin. 

1 Kabul memo. 68141 (1-1-1927) (A. S. XXI, 28). ~ 

a Memo. 706 (7-4-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of t [ibid, 137). 

•Memo. 355 (6-5-1927), from G, of I., to C. d’A,, Kabul [ibid, 202). 

4 Para. 514. 

•Para. CO]. 

•Para. 608. 

’Para. 510. 

•Para. 502. 

nbid. 1 
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Precedents — First class of refugees. — Action taken by the Government of 
India to pi event Sardars Abdulla Rlian and Abdurrahman Khan from putting 
themselves at the head of the Kliost rebellion. 1 

Second class of refugees — Action taken by tlie Government of India in regard 
to the refugees of 1924 (deportation of ringleaders, taking of security, and 
disarmament) .- 

(4) The Government of the receiving country is responsible if, through its 
own negligence and from a base m its own territory, damage is caused by 
refugees of either class to the country of origin : — 

Precedents — First class of refugees. — Restitution made by Afghan Govern- 
ment for the Baishor and Abazai raids, carried out by Shahjui Wazirs from a 
base in Afghan territory.® 

Second class of refugees. — The abduction of Mr. Scriven at the instigation 
of Khan Bahadur Shakar Khan, 4 for which the Afghan Government was held 
responsible. 

(5) It is improper and unneighbourly for either Government to expel per- 
sons to the territory of the other, without the concurrence of the latter. 

Precedents . — Shaikh Abdullah Muhammad® and Muhammad Sadiq.® 

(6) Deserters from the military forces of either Government should not be 
employed in military formations near the common frontier by the other Govern- 
ment. 

Precedent .- — Principle stated in connection with the disbandment of tbe de- 
serters enrolled in the Khost Militia. 1- 

(7) Either Government is entitled to claim the restoration of property 
belonging to it, which is identifiable as such, and has been taken by deserters, 
or other refugees, to the country of the other Government. 

Prece dents. — Return of the rifles taken by tbe British and Afghan deserters 
in June 1923-,® and by the refugees from Khost iu 1925.° 

Exceptions.— This rule does not however apply to Government property 

(a) taken by deserters in time of war between the two countries, 10 or 

(b) taken by refugees and subsequently sold to tribesmen of the receiving 

country. 11 

(8) Owing to Afghan sensitiveness regarding the recruitment of Hazaras 
by British authorities, it is inexpedient to demand the return of Government 
property taken by Hazara deserters to Afghanistan. 12 

Precedent. — The case of l|4th Hazara Pioneers (July 1925). 13 

(9) A demand for the return of Government property taken by a deserter 
may be resisted, if the receiving Government has made known its objections to 
the enlistment by tbe other Government of members of the tribe to which such 
deserter belongs. 

Precedent . — The case of Shah Pasand. 14 


1 Para. 501. 

2 Para 502. 
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10 Paxa. 510. 
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P., 1923). 
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i^Para 515. 
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(10) Neither political refugees 1 nor military deserters 2 can be extradited, 
Eu-n if an extradition Treaty were concluded, it would presumably only apply 
to ordinary eliminate and not to political offenders, 


(2) * Heinous criminals \ 

518 No principle laid down.— The responsibility of either government in 
respect of ‘ heinous criminals ’ who, after committing an offence m the country of 
domicile, take refuge m the territories of the other Government, is not covered 
] n UIiy provision of the Kabul Tieatv of 1921 It is however included m the 
obligation of the receiving Government to take preventive action m regard tq 
refugees generally, wliicli w r as mentioned in Sir EL. letter of December 1, 

1921. ‘ 

S. Mahmud Tam’s reply however was, as has been seen, inconclusive 
on tlm point. 5 

The question arose in connection with Mirzali, the murderer of Colonel 
Foidkes, to whom special favour was reported to have been shown by the Amir 
during the ‘ Jalalabad jirgas ’ of 1923.“ It became immediately pressing in 
connection with the disposal of the Kohatgang, and the murderers of Captain 
Baker-Jones, on their arrival in Afghan limits. 

In both these cases the offenders were British tribesmen ; the crimes were 
Committed in British territory, and from a base in British territory, and were the 
direct outcome of dealings by British Frontier officers with British Frontier 
tribes. There was no question in either case of a raid from Afghan territory, 7 
pr of any Afghan connection with the offenders, before j;he commission of these 
crimes. 


519. The possible alternatives. — The formulation of the demand to be made 
from the Afghan Government was not an easy matter, and m the ease of fhe 
Kohat gang was complicated by the fact that the presence of the gang m Afghan- 
istan was itself the result of official action on the part of British officers. 8 The 
possible alternatives appeared to be : — 

(i) Extradition. — This would have been the simplest and most satisfactory 
solution. Bueh a demand would however have been unjustifiable in the absence* 
of an extradition treaty,' while compliance with such a demand made by a 
Christian Power would" have been extremely repugnant to Moslem feeling, and 
so politically dangerous for the Amir 9 : — 

‘ In the absence of any extradition treaty with Afghanistan upon which to base a re- 
quest for the surrender of the gang, the matter could only be dealt with m the light of broad 
political considerations, among vhieh was the fact that their surrender would have been 
unprecedented and contrary to the Afghan doctrine of asylum.’ 10 


Nor wore the Government of India prepared for the converse implications 
of such a demand. 11 


The Afghan Government however is apparently contemplating an extradition 
Treaty. 13 

(ii) Expulsion from Afghan territory — The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. 
P. agreed to expulsion from Afghan territory provided that the gang were hand- 
ed over to Afridi representatives on a specified route and date. 1 - 1 (Such a pro- 
cedure would seem to approximate closely to extradition). The demand actually 
made, in the first instance, was for the gang to be put across the Afridi border at 


iPara. 500. 

-Para. 51 i, 

3 Para. 501 . 

4 Para. 191. 

BPaia . 192. 

«Para 240. 

?Nom — The question of raids, (? a., offences carried out in either country from a base in tha 
territory of the other) is of course quite distinct, and is discussed below. 

8 Kabul despatch 25 (15-8-1923) (A. S. YIII, 189-A). 

»Kubul despatch 56 (4-12-1923) 7 (4) (A. S. XI, 40). 

i&The Prime Minister in the House of Commons (A. S* XIV, 32). 

**Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923) 4 (4) (ibid). 

**Para 521. 

* a Tel. 1412 (21-54923), from N.-W. F.* to G. of J. (F. 517-F., 136). 
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a time and place to be specified. 1 It was however dropped for reasons explained 
by the Minister 

‘ It has now transpired however that these criminals were m the first instance expelled 

from tribal territory by official order The alternative demand .. ..for the 

expulsion of the gang across the Afndi border is thus rendered untenable ’ 2 

(iii) The demand finally made — which was for * such overt action as will 
convince His Majesty’s Government of determination of Afghan Government 
to prevent such criminals from endangering from any refuge in Afghanistan 
the peace of the Indian Frontier. ’ — It was noted that deportation to Turkestan 
on ceitain conditions would be accepted in satisfaction of this demand. 3 

This demand was formally satisfied in regard to all five members of the 
Kohat gang. Ajab, Shalizada, and Haidar Shah were deported to Turkestan and 
so, although lemaming in Afghanistan, ceased to endanger the peace of the 
Indian frontier, while Sultan Mir and Q-ul Akbar were sent, by some very 
tortuous proceedings on the part of the local Afghan official, across the Indian 
frontier, and so, although continuing to endanger its peace, did not do so from a 
refuge m Afghanistan. 4 Certain undertakings were given for the surveillance 
of the gang in Turkestan 9 

The case of the murderers of Captain Baker- Jones was similar in principle ; 
the only distinguishing features being : — 

(1) that it was far less ‘ heinous since it was apparently not m any 

way deliberate, 8 and 

(2) that the flight of the murderers to Afghanistan was voluntary, not 

compulsory. 

In view of (2) a demand for expulsion was held to be tenable, and was 
accordingly made ; the wording being for either ‘ their removal to some place 
far distant from the frontier or for their definite exclusion from Afghan 
territory, 7 and the Afghan Foreign Minister then promised deportation to 
Turkestan. 8 

520. Two Afghan undertakings. — Two general undertakings were given by 
the Afghan Government in regard to ‘ heinous criminals ’ : — 

(1) by the Afghan Foreign Minister who agreed, when the question was 

raised in connection with Mirzali 8 , 

* that it was most undesirable that the Afghan Government should show any 

favour to, or indeed haie any dealings with, persons who had committed 
heinous offences m British territory, and he asked me to provide him with 
a list of such criminals ’ 10 

(2) that already quoted as given by the Amir, in the course of a discussion 

with Sir F. Humphrys regarding the refugee colonies 11 : — 

* Land m Afghanistan would not be granted to heinous criminals from British 

territory without concurrence of British Government Commission by a 
colonist of serious offences m British India would result in immediate for- 
feiture of his land.’ 12 

He made it clear that he did not regard as heinous criminals tribesmen who 
had fought for the independence of their country. 13 

The Amir confirmed these promises on August 27, 1924, but explained why he 
could not put them, into practice in the circumstances then existing. 14 

521— and a proposal. — On May 25, 1926, the Afghan Foreign Minister told 
Sir F. Humphrys that he intended * discussing with me shortly possibility of an 
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“Kabul despatch 25 (15-8-1923) (A. S VIII, 189-A) 
a Para 250 
4 Para. 252. 

Blind 

e Para. 260. 

^Letter 5 (5-1-1924), from Mm, Kabul, to Af For. Min (A S. KH, 123) 
8 Kabul tel. 23 (21-1-1924) (ibid, 165). 

'’Para 51S 

10 Kabul memo. 322 (4-10-1923) (A S. IX, 38). 
uPara 509. 

'“Kabul tel. 80 (4-4-1924) (A. S XIV, 30). 

13 Kabul tel 115 (11-4-1924) (ibid, 62) 

1 Kabul tel. 165 (27-8-1924) (A. S. XVI, 16). 
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Extraction Treaty between onr two countries, which would include all heinous 
criminals except political offenders V 

522. What is a ‘ heinous criminal ’ ? — This question arose in the prepara- 
tion of the list asked for by the Afghan Foreign Minister, 1 2 * and in the interpre- 
tation of the undertaking - given by the Amir : — 

* it would <i ssist Resident m formulating proposals for dealing with hoatiles to know 
whether attacks on air forces and convoys are regarded by Afghan Government as offences 
oi not ’•* 

523 The list of heinous criminals. — The first list forwarded by the Chief 
Commissioner, N.-W. F. P. contained 55 names, 4 * * while the Eesident in Wazir- 
istan included in the category of heinous offenders all the deserters from the 
Waziristan Militias, as well as the Mahsud hostiles, 

He added : — - 

* There will no doubt be an attempt on the part of the Afghan Government to re- 
classify our criminals and rebels as Muhaprs and political offenders The fact that 
many 'niuhaptb and political offenders are also distinguished members of the criminal 
classes need not obscure the faet that the persons recorded above were raiders and rebels 
first, and Mvhaprs or political offenders afterwards,’ 8 

The Baluchistan list contained four names only, vis., those of the murderers 
of Captain Baker-Jones and their associates. The Agent to the Governor- 
General in forwarding it remarked 

‘ To confront the Afghan Government with a lengthy list of this nature would in 
my opinion merely result m confusing the issue, and give them an opportunity either of 
taking exception to the classification, or of showing professed good faith by dealing with 
unimport ant offenders, while allowing larger malefactors to operate unhampered.’ 6 

A detailed note on these lists was forwarded by the Minister at Kabul, 7 and 
the Government of India then asked the Frontier Administrations and Waziristan 
to revise tliei e lists so as ‘ to include only those persons who, if caught, would be 
placed oil their trial for a heinous offence committed in British territory, British 
territory for this purpose being held to include tribal territory \ 8 

The Chief Commissioner then removed two names from his list, 0 while the 
other addressees did not r,eply. 

The Frontier Ad m inistrations were then asked to supply a revised list 
which 1 should be made as short as possible and in any case should only include 
such persons as fall within the category mentioned \ 1Q The North-West Frontier 
list prepared in accordance with this request contained 22 names, 11 and the 
Baluchistan list 5. 12 

From these lists was then formed by the Government of India a single list of 
25 ‘ criminals who have committed heinous, offences in India who have resorted, 
or arc likely to resort, to Afghanistan.’ 

It was added that ; — 

* The Government of India do not desire this statement presented to the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, but merely kept on record, as they consider that, though-he asked for 
the names of such persons, there is much less hope of obtaining a satisfactory response 
to our requirements if they are treated en j bloc than by taking up individual cases piece- 
meal as they arise, and allowing our relations m matters of this land to develop on the 
basis of ordinary neighbourly duty.’ 13 


1 Kabul tel. 70 (28-5-192G) (A. S. XX, 50). 

-‘Para. 520. 

®Tel. G.-69 (12-6-1924), from Waz., to G. of I. (A. S. XV, 49). 

*Memo. 277 P.-636-P C. (26-1-1924), from N.-W. F., to G of I. (A. S XII, 229). 

*Memo. 159S2-8Q-G. (25-1-1924), from Wazforce, to G. of I. (ibid, 231). 

«Memo. 369 (30-1-1924) (ibid, 263) 

7 (14-2-1924) (A. S. XIII, n. p. 9). 

8 Momo. 1-F. (13-2-1924), from G. of I., to N.-W. F. P. (ibid, 47; 

•Memo. 674 (3-3-1924), from N.-W. F, to G. of I (ibid, 169). 

10 Memo. 311-F. (20-12-192G) , from G. of I., to N.-W. F. and Bain (A. S. XXI, 9) 

“Memo. 1-P.C, (3-1-1927), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid, 27). 

12 Mrmo. 262 (24-2-1927), from Bain., to Q. of J. (ibid, 81). 

18 Memo. 360 (19-5-1927), from Q. of I., to C. d’A , Kabul (F 360-F , 5), 
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524. The inclusion of political offenders among ‘ heinous criminals \ — Cer- 
tain of what are usually called ‘ political ’ offences are punishable under the 
ordinary criminal law of India, and the question therefore arose whether those 
guilty ol‘ such offences should be included in the category of ‘ heinous criminals 

Mr Howell, when officiating as Foreign Secretary, noted . — 

‘ I agree that political offences, if committed in British territory as defined, are to be 
regarded m the same way as other offences.’ 1 

It is however open to question whether such a view could ever be made 
acceptable to the Afghan Government 

It seems clear that neither the British Minister nor the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, during the conversation m which the idea of the list originated, had 
such offenders in mind. Sir F. Humphrys in his note of February 14, 1924 
objected to two names in the North-West Frontier list (Nos. 46 and 47) on the 
ground that they ‘ appear to be political offenders \ 2 and it may be noticed that 
the list finally prepared by the Government of India of persons whom they 
regard as ‘ heinous criminals ’ contains the name of only one (No. 19) who could 
be regai dcd as a purely ‘ political ’ offender. 

525. The case of Mahendra Pratap.'* — The actual position will perhaps be 
made cloaicr by the examination of a leading case, that of Mahendra Pratap. 

llis name appears in the first list of ‘ heinous criminals ’ forwarded by 
the Chief Commissioner in January 1924, but does not appear in the final list, 
prepared by the Government of India. 

Yet in their telegram 785 of June 6, 1923, to the Secretary of State the 
Government of India wrote : — 

‘ F ollowmg are charges against Mahendra Pratap Abetment of waging w ar, conspi- 
racy, and attempt to wage war, against His Majesty King Emperor, offences punishable 

under Indian Penal Code Sections 121 and 121A It is not contended by 

us that above offences would not for purposes of normal extradition procedure be m 
category of political offences, but in special circumstances of case we understand such 
procedure would not be held strictly applicable.’ 4 

The position therefore seems to be that, while Mahendra Pratap might for 
certain purposes be treated as an ordinary criminal, yet in representations re- 
garding his case to the Afghan Government a stricter view must be taken, on 
v, hich he can only be classed as a political offender. 

526. The converse. — No demand has been made by the Afghan Government 
in respect of any ‘ heinous .criminals ’ who have taken refuge in India after com- 
mitting crimes m Afghanistan. 5 

527. Rules of practice. — The following rules of practice may be said to 
emerge Horn these eases : — 

(1) Heinous criminals who have committed offences in the territory of 

one Government and taken refuge in that of the other, cannot he 
extradited in the absence of an extradition treaty. 

(2) The Government of the receiving country should show ‘ heinous 

criminals ’ from the territory of the other no favour, and in parti- 
cular should not grant them land. 

(3) In addition the Government of the receiving country may he called 

upon to take such overt action as may be necessary to prevent such 
criminals disturbing the peace of the Frontier from a base within 
that country. 

This action may take the form either of expulsion from the country, or 
of deportation to a place far distant from the common frontier. 

(4) * Political ’ offenders are not included, for the purpose of these rules, 

iu the eategoiy of * heinous criminals ’. 

_1 Note dated 9-3-24 (A S XIII, n. p. 19). 

2(A S. Xlll, n. p. 8) 

%Yule para- 507. 

*(F 265-X, 1026, 123). 

6 TJic mpiesl made 'by the Afghan Government for the extradition of Abdul Karim has been 

mentioned (para 501), but this man was clearly a political offender and not a * kemous 

ciimmal 
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CHAPTER XXmt 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE TWO GOVERNMENTS AND 

THEIR OFFICERS. 

328. The King, Viceroy and Amir. — The fact that the Amir’s letter of March 
3, 1919, to the Viceroy was .not answered until the middle of April, 1 was more than 
once referred to later as a grievance by Afghan officials. 

On the conclusion of the Rawalpindi Treaty three letters were sent by the 1 
Amir, to the King, the Viceroy, and Sir H. Grant respectively. The fact is in-- 
teresting as showing that, at this date, the Amir, although claiming the right of 
correspondence with the King, had not vet taken up the attitude that he could- 
com'spond with no one of lower rank. (This letter to the King, as well as a later 
one on the subject of the Kliilafat were left unanswered -J A letter addressed at 
this time by S. Mahmud Tarzi to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was 
significant of the new Afghan elaiins, which were put forward even more uncompro- 
misingly after the signature of the Kabul Treaty of 1921. 

Complimentary telegrams were then sent by the King and the Viceroy to 
the Amir, and by Lord Curzon and the Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India to S. Mahmud Tarzi. The Amir replied to .the King’s message, and 
S. Mahmud Tarzi to that from Lord Curzoli. The Viceroy’s message was how- 
ever, answered by S. Mahmud Tarzi 3 , and Sir D. Bray’s by tbe Sardar’s Sec- 
retary. 4 In this connection the Secretary of State telegraphed to the Viceroy : — 

‘ On conclusion of treaty Amir’s reply to your congratulations took, I note, the form 
of a message through Tam. This should not, I think, be tolerated, and I will ask Foreign 
Office, if you agree, to instruct Humphrys to explain to Afghan Government that, when you 
personally address A mi r, he must personally reply te you, as you are Representative of Rin g 
in India 

Sir F. Humphrys then asked whether the Amir should be required to reply 
personally to all messages from the Viceroy, whether official or private in charac- 
ter. 0 The Government of India considered that he should so reply. 7 

The instructions given to Sir F. Humphrys ran 

' You should take the lme that, while you have no doubt that the Amfr did not in any 
way intend to be discourteous, yet, as the word ‘ Viceroy ’ indicates, His Excellency’s posi- 
tion is such that he is entitled to address on a basis of equality the heads of foreign States 
in the neighbourhood. You should point out that if the latter do not reciprocate, it implies 
a discourtesy to the Kmg-Emperov quite as much as to has deputy, the Viceroy. Rule of 
etiquette would, of course, apply, whatever was the subject matter of the message, but it is 
unlikely that the Viceroy will have cause to address the Amir or vice versa, except on matters 
of personal concern to one or the other, m view of the fact that the relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and Afghanistan are now governed by normal diplomatic rules ’ 8 

The Minister conveyed an informal remonstrance accordingly, which 
S. Mahmud Tarzi took in good part. 8 

Complimentary messages are now sent regularly on the following 
occasions 

By the King 10 to the Amir on the ‘ Nauroz ’ (Afghan New Tear), and 
lx by the Amir to the King for the New Year. (January 1). 

These are acknowledged personally. 12 


i Paras. 34, 3d. 

-Para. S4. 

3 (A. S. VI 691). 

*(Ibul, C92). 

°Tel. 220 (17-1-1922), from S of S., to Viceroy (A. S. VII 47), and F. 0. despatch 8 (21-4-1922), 
to Kabul (ibid, 339). 

•Kabul tel. 24 (22-5-1922) (ibid, 356). 

7 Tel. 744 (5-6-1922), from Viceroy, to S of S. (ibid, 399), 

»F. 0. tel. 2299 (16-6-1922) (ibid, 431). 

•Kabul tel. 48 (26-6-1922) (ibid, 477). 
tel. of 20-3-1927 (A. S. XXI 152). 
tel. of 3-1-1927 (ibid, 58). 

A S. XXI, 58 and 189. 
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Biithday congratulations are also exchanged, 1 and messages sent on special 
occasions, such as by the King and the Viceiov to the Amir on the death of the 
latter’s son Ilimayatullah, 2 and by the Amir to the King on the death of Queen 
Alexandra.* These are of course acknowledged personally. 4 

629 British and Afghan frontier officials. — It had long been the custom 
for Afghan and British frontier officers to correspond on minor matters affect- 
ing their own charges, (e.g., the Political Agent, Klivber, and the Sarhang of Dakka 
in regard to Khyber affairs), but this procedure clearly required to be regularis- 
ed, when a British Minister was appointed to Kabul. Consequently in December 
1922 rules on the subject were issued by the Government of India : — 

Correspondence between British and Afghan Frontier Officials. 

1. Direct correspondence not prohibited. — Direct correspondence between 
British and Afghan Frontier officials is not prohibited, but must be conducted m 
.such a manner as to ensure — 

(1) that the British Minister at Kabul is kept au courant with all frontier 
questions ; 

{2) that British officers are not exposed to the chance of a rebuff, of which 
notice would have to be taken. 

2. Two classes of officials. — Such correspondence is therefore divided into 
-,two classes . — 

(a) correspondence between local British officials, of the status of Political 

Agent or Deputy Commissioner and lower grades, with Afghan 
officials of equal rank such as Hakims or Naib Hakims of districts ; 
and 

(b) correspondence between officials of higher grades, such as an Agent 

to the Governor-General, or the Resident in Waziristan, on the 
British, and the Naib-nl-Hukuma and Hakim -i-Kalan on the Afghan, 
side. 

3. Correspondence between officials mentioned in Section 2 (a) — With the 
general or special permission of the head of the local Administration, any local 
British official of the rank of Political Agent or Deputy Commissioner or of 
lower status may address to an Afghan official of position equal to his own — 

(1) ceremonial and complimentary letters as required by the occasion ; 

(2) letters relating to petty matters of purely local interest ; 

(3) letters relating to matters of more than purely local interest, where 

it is essential to save tune. Cases of boundary fracas and kidnap- 
ping enter into this category. 

4. Correspondence between officials mentioned in Section 2 (b). — (1) Only 
•the Agent to the Governor-Genei al in Baluchistan, the Chief Commissioner, 
North-West Frontier Province, and the Resident in Wazinstan are authorised 
to address letters to Afghan officials of high rank. The Afghan officials who may 
be addressed are detailed in the Appendix. 

(2) Such letters shall m general be confined to ceremonial and compli- 
mentary letters, and letters in which no request is made of the person addressed. 

(3) In very exceptional cases, where the saving of time is of great moment, 
letters containing requests maj be written, but this should he avoided where 
possible. 

(4) Copies of all letters other than those mentioned in Section 3 (1) and 
(2) addressed by British officials to Afghan officials should invariably be sent 
to the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and to the Minister at 
Kabul. 

(51 Every letter addressed hv a British to an Afghan official other than 
those mentioned in Section 3 (1) and (2) should contain mention of the fact that 
a copy is being sent to the British Minister at Kabul. 

An Appendix gives the Naib-ul-Hukuma Kandahar and the Hakim-i-Ali 
Simat-i-Masliriqi as the Afghan officials of high rank who may be addressed by 
British officials of a rank above that of Political Agent or Deputy Commissioner. 8 

I Vide TV334-F. 1926 and Kabul despatch 14 (6-2-1922) 

~'F. O. tel 54 (22-12-1924) (A S. XVII, 55) and tel. 1879 (23-12-1924), from G-. of I., to Mm., 
Kabul (ib id, 36) 

S(A S. XTX, 144)* 

4(A fi XVII, 67 and XIX, 144). 

5 Memo 1923|22Q-F. (7-12-1922), from G of I , to N.-W. F and Bain (F-229-F., 5) 

Note — A n instance m which the attention of the Chief Commissioner, N -W F P , was called 
to a brpp.eh of these rules will be found in memo. 1-F. (10-3-1925), from G of I (AS XVH, 
199). 
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CHAPTER XXVHL 


ARMAMENT QUESTIONS. 

British Policy in regard to the acquisition of Arms by Afghanistan. 

530. (1) Before 1919.— Colonel Windham’s Precis 1 states the policy of 
the Government of India m regard to the acquisition of arms by Amir Abdur 
Rahman, and mentions several instances of gifts of arms being made to him. 
By the seventh clause of the Durand Agreement of November 1893 the Govern- 
ment of India ‘ bound themselves in defimte terms ’ 

‘ Being fully satisfied of His Highness’ goodwill to the British Government, and wishing 
to see Afghanistan independent and strong, the Government of India will raise no objection 
to the purchase and import by His Highness of munitions of war, and they will themsehes 
grant him some help in this respect.’ 

The question was raised by Amir Habibullah, during the negotiations pre- 
liminary to the 6 Dane Treaty 9 

* His Highness explains that he wishes by an entry in the Treaty itself, or by a separate 
engagement, to have the meaning made clearer of the promise m clause 7 of Dttrand Agree- 
ment, whereby British Government engaged to allow free import of arms, and to give Amir 
some help m this- respect. He says that previous stoppage of munitions has caused him 
great loss, and he desire definite assurance that no such stoppage will occur in future 
He also wishes that the amount of arms to be given m accordance with promise of help 

should be determined, for he says that this is most important part of the Treaty 

He says that unless matter of arms is satisfactorily settled Treaty will be useless to him 
I have replied that, as His Majesty’s Government have accepted his draft Treaty, the free 
import of arms will be observed so long as Treaty m not infringed As to second matter, I 
have pointed out that in accordance with their promise British Government did assist late 
Amir with munitions of war, and that I am not authorised to engage that they will grant any 
definite amount of arms in future to the Amir. 


The question was examined in 1913 and it was noted : — 

4 We are committed to the unrestricted import of munitions of War by the Amir, and 
have no right of veto on his purchases of arms, so long as he acts up to his engagements with 
us. It was however pointed out by Sir Louis Dane that we could at any time stop the 
import of arms, as the Amir, by subsidising the Afndis, was committing a direct infringement 
of his Treaty. We should however hardly resort to such a step, except as a last necessity,, 
as it would drive the Amur to obtain arms from sources over which we could exercise no 
supervision.’ 


The Foreign Secretary noted 

* We have no good ground for objecting notwithstanding the large stocks of 

arms stored m his arsenals, we have never had any rea>son to think that he hats allowed them 
to come into the market. Should we have grounds for doing so, we can always stop import 
through India.’ 8 

A reply was s.ent accordingly to the Secretary of State : — 

‘We are committed under the terms of the Durand Treaty of 1893 to aHow His 
Majesty the Amir, so long as he adheres to the terms of the above treaty as regards his 
engagements with us, free importation into Afghanistan of munitions of war In the cir- 
cumstances we cannot object.’ 4 

(It will be noted that the point raised by Sir L. Dane as to whether the Amir 
had in fact broken his engagements was not discussed.) 

531. (2) Since 1919, — The question, as it has presented itself since 1919, may 
be considered under two heads : — 


(a) Import of arms by Afghanistan, 
(h) Supply of arms to Afghanistan. 


*Paras. 343—346 

*Tel. 282 (23-3-1905), from Mr Dane to G. of I, (Progs. Mav 1905, 501). 
!5f\ nut *\ bv Hxr H McMahon (11-6-1923) (Bee Pnxrg, p., S ep t 4 1923, n x>. 
*TeL (12-6-1913), from Viceroy, to S. of S ( ibtd , 5). 
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(A) IMPORT OP ARMS BY AFGHANISTAN. 

' 532. Before the present treaty —Sir H. Grant in his minute of June 29, 1919 

on the terms of settlement with Afghanistan after the Third Afghan War noted 
as among the British desiderata : — 

‘ Control over the Amir’s import of arms through India and some understanding 
as to liis import of arms from other sources ’ 

Such control Sir H. Grant thought could be justified to the Afghans by quot- 
ing the general tendency of civilised races to reduce armaments, and the neces- 
sity of self-preservation by India against which arms so imported had just been 
used. Sir H. Grant proposed that import of arms through India in reason- 
able quantities might in future he allowed, in return for an undertaking by 
Afghanistan that she would not import from elsewhere, although he was doubt- 
ful whether such an undertaking could be enforced. 1 

Article 2 of the Rawalpindi Treaty 2 definitely withdrew ‘ the privilege en- 
joyed by former Amirs of importing arms, ammunition, or warlike munitions 
through India to Afghanistan ’ ; but the subject was clearly one which would be 
open to discussion at the negotiation of the second chapter of the Treaty six 
months later ; and at the fourth meeting of the Rawalpindi Conference the Afghan 
delegates were informed accordingly. 

533. The hearing of the Arms Traffic Convention on the question. — At the 

Mussoorie Conference facilities for the import of arms through India were made 
dependent oil the signature of a Treaty of Friendship, and adherence by 
Afghanistan to the Arms Traffic Convention. 3 [The position in regard to tn 
Arms Traffic Convention was stated m letters of September 13 and December 1, 
1920 from the Board of Trade to the India Office , a letter of November 3, 1920 
from the India Office to the Board of Trade, and a letter of November 25, 1920 
from the Foreign Office to the India Office 4 ] 

In the Kabul negotiations the question was left to the decision of the Gov- 
ernment of India, — 

' subject to the remark that His Majesty’s Government will have no option but to 
be hound by conditions of Arms Traffic Convention m regard to exports to Afghanistan, 
if that Convention is brought into force, and that Amir’s remedy will be to adhere to 
Convention himself.’ 3 

531. The possibility of importation through Russia. — In a letter of November 
25, 1920 to the India Office the Foreign Office drew attention to the possibility of 
Ajghainstan turning to Russia, if too severe a control over the import of arms 
through India were enforced.® 

To an enquiry from Sir II. Dobbs as to how far it would be safe to reckon 
that India could be the only route of import for arms, other than those of Russian 
origin, His Majesty’s Government replied that to maintain this would be impossi- 
ble : — 

‘ Bolshevik Russia is at present one of the destinations to which America has pro- 
hibited export, but if or when an agreement with Soviet Government is concluded by 
America, latter would presumably allow arms purchased by Afghanistan to be shipped 
to Russia for onward transit. Article 170 of treaty of Versailles forbids Germany to 
export arms at all. Foreign Offiee have not at present any information as to how far this 
prohibition is effective in regal'd to exporting to Russia ’ 7 

The probability of Afghanistan looking to Russia, as either the source or 
channel of supply, is more than once mentioned in the correspondence, e.g., when 
the Afghan arms were held up in 1923, it was reported that the Afghan Govern- 
ment were arranging import through Russia. 8 

In 1925 the policy of the Government of India was stated as follows : — 

‘ We accordingly consider that if Afghanistan is to purchase arms it is to our 
advantage, both from the trade point of view and the military point of view, that she should 
purchase arms from us, and desirable that we should do what we can to discourage her from 
going exclusively to Russia.’ 0 

’ 1 (Progs! Oct 1920, 705-806, n pp. 27— 33) 

2 Para. 60. 

t a Progs of the 13th Meeting and the Aide Memoire (para 99). 

4 (A S. IV. 671, 674, 717 and 71S). 

°Tel 2433 (12-5-1921), from S of S to Viceroy (A. S V, 239). 

«(A S IV, 718). 

7 Tel. 2899 (10-6-1921), from S. of -3. to Viceroy (A. S. V, 342;. 

*(F. 147-F 1922, 160). 

9 Tel. 1112 (8-9-1925), from Vieeroy to S. of S (F. 280-F. 188). 

IiC753FD 
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533. The feasibility of control by the Government of India.— In view of 
the likelihood of arms, if imported in excessive quantities by Afghanistan, reach- 
mo the frontier tribes, the possibility of controlling importation by the Amir has 
frequently been mooted in the official correspondence. 

In July 1921 the Secretary of State expressed the view that some ‘ voice in 
question of importation of arms into Afghanistan ’ should be reserved to the 
Government of India ‘ even if no close control can be exercised over their 
quantity.’ 1 Sir H. Dobbs considered that this would be impossible to arrange : — 

* Afghans consider free importation of arms to be of such supreme importance that 
it is almost certain that signature of treaty would be prevented by any hint that we might 
restrict them of our own motion and solely in our own interest, except m the event of 
imminent ruptuie of relations between us ’ 2 

In a later telegram Sir H. Dobbs again emphasised the importance which 
the Afghans attached to this question, 3 one difficulty of which lav, the Govern- 
ment of India pointed out, m the fact that ‘ our concessions regarding the import 
of arms, etc., into their country may suddenly be rendered null and void by 
some general obligations incumbent on us under the League of Nations ’. 4 

The draft minimum, or * gentlemanly treaty merely promised ‘ such 
facilities for the transport through India from British ports in^ India to 
Afghanistan of goods of all descriptions, including munitions and military stores, 
as may he convenient from time to time, and may not be inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Arms Traffic Convention and the Government of India con- 
euried with Sir II. Dobbs’ opinion of the great value to he attached to the com- 
plete freedom of action thus secured. 5 In the Treaty, as finally signed, however 
this freedom of action was not quite so complete. The relevant provisions are 
contained in Article VI, and the attached Letters I and II. 

The question was raised again in 1925 : — 

‘ War Office accordingly urges undesirability of flooding Afghanistan with arms which 
may reach frontier tribes subsequently ,<s 

The Government of India however pointed out that this consideration could 
not prevail against Treaty obligations : — 

* Treaty obligations eompel us to give transit through India for any arms Afghan 
Government may pui'chase, as long as Afghan attitude is not unfriendly and provocative. 
From this obligation we can only escape by a new treaty, and we cannot conceive any treaty 
giving us relief m this respect, however favourable to us it may otherwise be ’ 7 


536. Import under the treaty of 1921. 

(a) Stoppage. — During tbe Anglo- Afghan crisis of 1923 the right of stop- 
page was exercised in circumstances which have already been described, 8 after 
a warning had been given in writing. 9 

In connection with this stoppage certain minor questions came up for 
decision : — 


Arms imported for State use of the Afghan Government, and held up on 
political grounds, should he stored free of demurrage and warehouse cha rges. 10 
Samples in small quantities, and arms stated to be imported by the Amir for sport 
and not for military purposes, were not included in the embargo, but were allowed 
to pass, on receipt of the necessary details. 11 The cost of transporting the arms, 
from the docks to the Ordnance Depot for storage 12 , and of repacking them 13 , as 


1 Tel. 3307 (4-7-1921) from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. V, 473). 

2 Tel 208 (12-7-1921) from Br. Rep, Kabul, to G. of I (AS V, 532). 

»Tel. 243 (9.8-1921) fiom Br Rep, Kabul, to G. of I. (A S VI, 114). 

4 Tel 1955 (34-8-1921) from Viceroy to S of S. (A S. VI, 133). 

c Tol. 2230 (22-9-1021) from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. VI, 331). 

ft Tol. 2320 (1-9-1925) from S. of S. to Viceroy (F. 2S0-F, 1S4). 

7 Tel. 1112 (8-9-1925) from Viceroy to S. of S. (F. 2S0-F. 188). 

[Note. — For estimates of the rifle armament of Afghanistan, see tel 2320 (1-9-1925) from S. 
of S. (F. 280-F., 1S4) ; Kabul tel. 131 (4-9-1925) (ibid, 186) ; minute by D M 0 (10-9-1925) 
(ibid, n. p. 31) ; Diary M. A., Kabul (4r6-1926) 1 (c) ; and Appendix to Diary M. A., Kabul 
(25-6-1026).] 

®Para. 250. 

234 

“Kabul tel 217 (14-7-1023) (F. 147-F, 102? "01. 

UTels. 067 (21-7-1923) from G. of I. to S. of S. and 971 (22-7-1923) from G. of I. to Min, 
Kabul (ibid, 94 and 85). 


“Memo. 13405 |M.O. 1 (5-9-1923), from C. G S., to S. C. (»5id, 104). 
“Id. 147 (19 3-1924) from G. of I. to Bombay (ibid, 175). 
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found to be required, was borne by the Government of India. Precautions were 
taken against deterioration of the arms, 1 and on release the cost of transport from 
the depot to the railway station was borne by the Government of India.- 2 

An armed escort for the arms during transit to Peshawar was provided by 
the Indian military authorities.' 2 The aims were carried free of cost from 
Peshawar to Landi Khana. 4 The request made by the Afghan Government for 
the concession of ‘ military ’ rates for carriage on the Indian railways was 
refused. 3 

The embargo placed in 1923 on the import of Afghan arms through In dia 
proved its value as a means of diplomatic pressure, but is unlikely to be as useful 
in the future as it was on that occasion.*' (The necessity ot importing arms fr om 
abroad again exposed the Amir to coercion during' the Pipamo crisis of 1925, 
when the Italian Government seized a consignment of arms worth £25,000 
destined for Afghanistan. 7 ) 

(b) Notification under Letter II. — The Afghan Government are habitually 
remiss m the observance of their obligation, under Letter II, to give a detailed list 
of arms to the Minister at Kabul previously to importation. 

The necessity of strict fulfilment of this condition has been repeatedly 
brought to their notice both m Kabul and London. 8 

537. Protection of consignments in India. — The dffieulty arising from the 
lack of an organised transport service, which would enable the Afghan Govern- 
jnent to remove their consignments of arms directly they arrive at Peshawar, is a 
source of great inconvenience to the Government of India, and the Afghan 
Foreign Minister has been informed that ‘ the provision of armed guards over 
Afghan arms is at all times inconvenient and expensive, and cannot be allowed 
to develop into established practice.’ 0 The Afghan Government is charged 
demurrage at concession rates on consignments not removed within 24 hours. 10 
Delivery cannot m present circumstances be given at Landi Khana 11 

538. Abuse of Treaty Concessions and Diplomatic Privileges. — In Septem- 
ber 1925 facilities were applied for m Form A for the transit of 238,600 sporting 
cartridges. The consignment was released, although it was noted that it could 
hardly be intended ‘ for the public services of Afghanistan.’ 13 

In August 1926 Muhammad Aziz Khan, a Counsellor of the Afghan Legation 
in Pans, failed to declare arms which were included in his baggage, and the point 
was brought to the notice of the Afghan Foreign Minister. 11 S. Ghulam Sidchq 
Khan ea-Mmister at Berlin had been concerned in a similar case in December 
3.925. 14 

539. (Anas smuggling. — A case of smuggling by Muhammad Aslam, an Af- 
ghan State student, occurred in March 1925. The accused was sentenced to nine 
months ’ imprisonment, but this was subsequently remitted on political grounds. 10 

540. Lack of uniformity in Afghan armament. — The system followed by the 
Afghan Government of buying their arms in the cheapest market has naturally 
resulted in a complete lack of uniformity in armament, and the consequent incon- 
venience was acutely felt during the Khost rebellion. The lists of arms forward- 
ed by the Afghan Government for recovery after the rebellion are eloquent of 
the state of affairs. These mention American, French, and Italian rifles, besides 
Martinis and Lee Enfields. 10 The Afghan Government have more than once 


iTel. 237 (28-1-1924), from G. of I to Min. Kabul (F, 147-F. 1922, 141). 
a Tel. 13405 (5-4-1924) from C G S. to S. C. (ibul 189) 

8 Tel. 716 (8-4-1924) from G of I to Bombay (ibid 191), 

4 Tel. 846 (29-4-1924) from G. of I Mm Kabul (ibid 208). 

B Memo 147 (29-5-1924), from G of I, to C. d’A. Kabul (ibid 255), 

OKabul despatch 56 (4^12-1923) Para. 7 (3) (A. S. XI. 40). 

7 Kabul tel 92 (29-6-1925) (A. S. XVIII. 167) 

8£ g., Kabul tel. 29 (31-5-1922) (F 147-F. 1) and F 0 letters (5-3-1923) and (6-2-1926) to Af» 
Mm. (ibid, 56 and F. 38-F 1926, 18). 

^Letter (25-5-1925) from Mm. Kabul to A£. For Mm (F. 280-F. 86). 
l°Tel. 11333 (18-8-1925) from C G. S. to Pesbdist. (ibid 155). 

11 (F. 38-F 1926, 90. 143). 

12 (F. 280-F. n. p 34). 

isKabul memo. 458|2 (13-9-1926) (F. 38-F. 105). 
i 4 Tel. 455 (13-2-1926) from S. of S. to Viceroy ( ibid 11). 

«(F. 280-F. 1925). 

i«Enclo. to Kabul memo. 68-20 (24-7-1926) (A. S. XVIII, 215). 
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expressed their determination to standardise their armament, hut do not as yet 
appear to have taken any definite step m this direction. 

‘ The Chief of Staff. . . . said that the War Office were desirous of standardising- 

the armament. The obstacle hitherto had been their Ministers m foreign capitals These 
flooded the country with their purchases. 1 

B.— SUPPLY OF ARMS TO AFGHANISTAN. 

541. Before the present treaty. — It has been noticed that by the Durand 
Agreement the Government of India undertook to give Amir Abdur Rahman 
‘ .some assistance and that it was subsequently noted that there had been no 
instance reported of the Amir allowing his, arms to get into the hands of tribes- 
men.* 

The supply of arms was not included in the Mussoorie Aide Memoire 3 among 
the forms of material assistance which might be given to Afghanistan, but, during 
the Kabul negotiations, offers of considerable quantities of arms were made 
tinder the ‘ Exclusive ’ policy, in the event of hostilities between Afghanistan and 
Russia. 4 

542. Since the conclusion of the present Treaty. — The Kabul Treaty of 1921 
did not of course include any provision regarding the supply of arms, but the 
question was raised by the Afghan Foreign Minister in 1922, when he enquired 
whether the British Government would supply Afghanistan at the lowest possible 
price with 10,000 .303 rifles of an up-to-date type. 5 

The discussions of this proposal mentioned the following considerations 

(1) It would be advantageous for the Afghan Army to be supplied with 

British weapons, as this would give us the power of control, antf 
accurate information as to its armament. 

(2) To supply the latest pattern British rifle would be objectionable, as 

putting the armament of the Afghan Army on a level with onr own 
troops. 

(3) If the Amir obtained foreign rifles at a low price they would he 

inferior, and the fact would counterbalance the disadvantage of 
losing control of supply. 

(4) The quantity of ammunition supplied should be restricted to reason- 

able quantities. 

(5) If the Afghan rifles were to come into the hands of tribesmen, foreign 

rifles would be less dangerous than British, owing to the comparative 
difficulty of obtaining ammunition for the former. 6 

The Minister at Kabul was opposed to free issue, but in favour of the sale 
of first rate quality arms at concessional rates, 7 

The Government of India were in favour of the supply of either latest pattern 
arms at full rates, or of earlier pattern arms at concessional rates-. They con- 
sidered that two stipulations should be made — 

(a) that the arms supplied should not he transferred to Russian insur- 

gents, 

(b) that they should never he passed on to the tribes, 8, 

although it is not clear how fulfilment of these stipulations was to be enforced. 
The Army Council and His Majesty’s Government generally agreed 9 with the 
views of the Government of India, and the Afghan Foreign Minister declared 


Kabul (1-1-1926) and see Kabul tels 70 (7-8-1922) (F. 147 1922, 38), 131 
(4-9-1925) (A. S. SIS. 6) and 175 (8-9-1924) (A. S. XVI. 59). 

2 Para. 530. In this connection it may bo noted that the Afghan Government have prohibited 
the export of Arms from Afghanistan, although it is doubtful how far this prohibition is 

tj C • u rT“ e ®' (>rel S 11 Minister remarked that the new rule should be welcomed by 

the British Government as it would tend to prevent the supply to the frontier tribes of arms 

“Para. 90 AfgbtU1 market ' < Kabul mano - 307, (15-9-1923) A. S. VIII, 291). 

4 Para. 157. 

“Kabul tel. 70 (7-8-1922) (F. 330-F. 1). 1 

fl (F. 330-F. 1922-3). 

’Kabul tel. 70 (7-8-1922) (ibid 1). 

R33 (12-9-1922) from Viceroy to S. of S. {ibid 4>. 

9 {Ibid II — 14} * 
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liis readiness to give the stipulations desired. 1 This transaction however fell 
through. 

The whole question was discussed at length in Kabul despatch 56 of 4th 
December 1923, in which the tentative conclusion was reached that ‘ arms m 
reasonable quantities might form part of a subsidy in kind.’ 2 

"When the Khost rebellion was at its height, the Afghan Government had 
asked for the immediate supply on payment of 30 Lewis guns, 4 ten pounder 
guns and 3,000 short .303 rifles. The Government of India commented : — 

' We do not see any reason to alter our opinion that advantage lies on the whole in 
Afghanistan procuring arms from us, as she can procure them freely whence she pleases. ’ 3 

The rifles, Lewis guns and ammunition were supplied, but not the ten pounder 
guns. An advance payment of 31 lakhs was made. 4 

It was suggested by Sir F. Humphrys that the balance dne, amounting to 
about 21 lakhs, might be waived : — 

‘ I am opposed in principle to presents of war material but sale at concessional rates 
say £3 a rifle might, if money were paid m, he considered ’ B 

His Majesty's Government concurred in this suggestion,® and the Govern- 
ment of India was prepared to accept Sir F. Humphrys’ opinion in the matter : — 

‘ In framing it you will no doubt bear m mind that wiping out of balance would 
apparently constitute m effect cash gift, which it is understood you deprecate, and might 
make it unlikely that Afghan Government would ever pay up hereafter for arms or anything 
else m full 

In October 1925 the Government of India stated their views on the question 
of principle, which had been raised in the Kabul despatch of December 1923 : — 

‘ We are not in favour of a gift, or of the sale at concessional rates, of military equipment 
other than transport vehicles.’ 

With tliis view Sir F. Humphrys was stated to he in ‘ complete agreement ’.* 

The conclusion now reached appears therefore to be that it is desirable that 
Afghanistan should obtain munitions from India, hut only on payment at full 
rates. 


lEabul tel. 127 (24-11-1922) (F. 330-F. 23). 

“Para. 9 («) (A. S. XI. 40) 

3 Tel 1359 (1-9-1924), from G of I., to S of S. (F 330-F 44). 

4 Tel 1989 (30-12-1924), from G of I., to Mm. Kabul (ibid 98). 
B Kabul tel 60 (13-5-1925) (t bid, 111) 

«Tel. 1882 (10-7-1925), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 112) 

7 Tel 887 (2-7-1925), from G. of I., to Mm Kabul (i btd 113). 

8 Tel. 1323 (22-10-1925), from Viceroy, to S. of S (A. S. XIX, 67). 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

AIR MATTERS. 


543. The Afghan Airforce — (A) In prospect. — It was in all probability the 
bombing of Kabul by a British aeroplane on May 24, 1919, 1 which impressed on 
the Aniir the vulnerability of his capital from the air, and implanted in lnm a, 
determination to have an airforce of his own. 

S Mahmud Tarzi displayed his interest in the subject on his arrival at the 
Frontier on Ins way to the Mussoone Conference, 2 where it was discussed at the 
fourteenth meeting' and Sir H. Dobbs was careful to impress on the Afghan dele- 
gates the necessity of adequate arrangements for maintenance and repair. 

Enquiries regarding air personnel were made from Germany in 1920,® and 
it was probably as a result of these that the German airmen, VVeisz and Brust- 
maun, were subsequently engaged. 

In January 1921, while the British Mission was at Kabul, a British aero- 
plane lost its way, and made a forced landing at Katawaz. The pilots were 
brought to Kabul and released, but the machine was retained : — 

‘ You keep your officers and we keep the machine 4 ’. 

The Eusso-Afghan Treaty provided in its secret clauses for a gift of twelve 
aeroplanes to the Afghan Government. 0 

* Aviators to carry out training ’ were also stated to have been provided®. 

The proposals for material assistance to Afghanistan under the 1 exclusive * 
policy, m the event of hostilities with Russia, included the gift of six aero- 
planes and ‘ an undertaking to train some Afghans beforehand in flying 7 ’; and 
the Air Council’s view was that — 


‘ if Afghan Air Force is contemplated, every endeavour should, in view of poten- 
tial dangers, be made to prevent such force from falling under any other than British 
influence, and that units of Royal Air Force in India should therefore carry out the 
training of Afghan personnel 8 ’. 

At an interview with the Amir, after the signature of the Treaty, Sir H. 
Dobbs was asked for one first class aeroplane as a gift, and there was some 
idea of Sir F. Humphry s taking one to Kabul for presentation, but the idea was 
eventually dropped 0 . (These discussions include a rough estimate of the 
monthly cost of maintaining six Avros 10 ). 

Two * ancient dud machines ’ were presented by Russia in 1921 11 , and two 
Italian aeroplanes were imported through India by road in 1922. There were 
then five machines in Kabul ; one British, two Russian, and two Italian, but none 
of these was fit to fly 12 . 

. The application for transit of the Italian machines gave rise to a dis cus- 
siou of die attitude to be adopted by His Majesty’s Government in resrard to 
the projected airforce. 6 


Sir F. Humphrys said : — 

. ‘ My present experience of local financial, political, and technical, condi- 

tions leads me to suppose that obstacles are almost insuperable to successful main ten- 

! Panu 45. ' ' 

a?I C TlT^r i920) fr0m N ' W - F - to Q of L ^ogs. Oct. 1920-4Q6). 

4 Memo. 147 ( 26-1-1921), from Br. Rep, Kabul, to G. of I (ibid 787). 

°Te . 151 (3-6-1921) from Br. Rep, Kabul, to G of I. (A. S. V 306) 

"A3 (13-9-1921) from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G of I. (A. S. VI 305) 
h A ( 21 - 4 - 1921 ) from Br. Rep , Kabul, to G. of I. (A S V 182) 

8 Tel. 3412 (11-7-1921), from R. of S, to Viceroy (ibid, 513). 

SwSS'iS' K ' p '’ K "“' *° of 1 <A - s - 71 “»• 

a - 01 1 <A - a VI «“>• 
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ance of Afghan Air Force in near future, manned, and paid for, by Afghans Poorer taking 
responsibility for Afghanistan at present juncture is, if my view is correct, likely to incur 
considerable odium from subsequent collapse of ambitious project, though it may enjoy 

immediate prestige This means presumably that, until Afghan pilots are 

trained, it is the intention of the Afghans to employ Turks or Russians to fly machines 

If it is held that attitude justifying stoppage under Treaty Article VI, 

read with attached letter from Dobbs, is indicated by employment, even temporarily, of 
Russian aviators on such machines, I request instructions whether I should demand from 
Afghan Government an assurance that machines will not be flown by Russians, before they 
are permitted to leave Bombay 1 ’. 

The Government of India considered that the intention of the Afghan 
Government to import Russian machines, and to employ Russian aviators, (of 
which information had been received from other sources) could not he com 
strued as an attitude justifying stoppage of the aeroplanes under the Treaty 2 * 

His Majesty’s Government agreed that it was unnecessary to object to the 
passage of the present consignment, and added : — 

c Question can he further pursued as a general one, if employment of Russians becomes 
an accomplished fact, and should it be thought desirable 3 ’. 

The question cropped up again at once, in connection with an enquiry 
regarding aircraft made by the Afghan Consul at Bombay from Rolls Royce. 

The Government of India asked the Minister for his views: — 

* The force of your general arguments as contained in telegram 42 is apreciated by the 
Government of India, but they are inclined to the opimon that if the Afghans are really 
intending to do business with the Rolls Royce Company, the fact that the Russian machanics 
have tailed, and that there are no Italians present to fly the latest imports, gives ns an 
excellent chance of getting the organisation of the aviation in Afghanistan mto British 
hands 4 ’. 

Sir F. Humphry s stated in reply: — 

‘ Afghan Government . cannot afford civil aviation, and I presume that 

is not their object. It is presumably military, and they wish either that (1) Rolls Royce 
experts should hand over machines to Afghan personnel and leave the country, after giving 
low demonstration flights. If successful such demonstrations would enhance British 
prestige, which would not be impaired by probable subsequent disasters, or (2) Demonstra- 
tions followed by training by Rolls Royce of representatives of Afghan air force. In 
present conditions this is unlikely to be successful, and m popular estimation would, even 
if His Majesty’s Government took no responsibility, involve credit of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. As British prestige here would be seriously weakened by costly failure, I con- 
sider it essential that any scheme of this kind should have reasonable certainty of success. 
I suggest Rolls Rovce representative should visit Kabul, and discuss the question with 

Afghans and myself before case proceeds further It is quite likely that, if 

second scheme is inaugurated, Amir will apply to His Majesty’s Government for financial 
assistance, when he realises great cost of efficient maintenance, m hopes of political con- 
siderations prevailing to prevent failure of British enterprise 5 ’. 

It transpired however that the Afghan enquiries were not serious, and 
nothing more was heard of the scheme. 

A review of the situation was given in Kabul despatch 56 of December -i, 
1923, in which the opinion* was offered that with foreign personnel and effective 
machines llie Amir might be able to maintain, for a short time, a small and 
fairly efficient force, and that during this period the power which lent the 
personnel would enjoy considerable prestige. The real test would come when 
that power undertook the training of Afghans, and the Amir decided to dis- 
pense with foreign personnel^ under the impression that Afghans were capable 
of maintaining his air force in a state of efficiency. It was considered that a 
gift of aeroplanes might suitably form part of a < subsidy in kind provided 
no responsibility were taken for their maintenance 6 * 


*Kabul tel 42 (15-6-1922) (A S. VII 440). 

-Tel 824 (19-6-1922), from Viceroy, t.o S. of S. ( thtd , 446). 
s Tel 2434 (24-6-1922), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 465). 

4 Tel. 939 (14-7-1922), from G of I , to Mm., Kabul (F. 265-F 13). 
&Kabul tel GO (22-7-1922) (ibid, 1G). 

«(A S. Xi 40). 
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544. (B) In being 1 . Sale of British machines to the Afghan Government.—, 

When the Khost rebellion began to assume menacing dimensions, the Afghan Gov- 
ernment asked for the supply of sis aeroplanes on payment from the British Gov- 
ernment ; two bombers, two scouts, and two training machines. The Amir in- 
tended, it was stated, to have about 40 machines and to get them all from His 
Majesty's Government. He hoped that Afghan youths could be trained in flying 
in India 1 . After considerable discussion the Afghan Government agreed, in 
view no doubt of the increasingly dangerous aspect of the Khost rebellion, to the 
two conditions prescribed : — 

(1) delivery by air, 1 

(2) prior visit of a R. A. F. Officer to Kabul. 

Two Bristol Fighters were flown to Kabul on August 22, 1924 2 and payment 
was made for them by the Afghan Government 3 . 

The Government of India were opposed to making a free gift of these 
machines on the following grounds : — 

fl) ‘ Afghan Government have not asked for it, 

(2) gift might be interpreted as admission of greater culpability over Abdul Karim 

on our part than we are prepared to admit, 

(3) it is important that Afghan Government should realise something of the finan- 

cial commitments of aircraft policy from the outset 4 ’. 


The technical difficulties involved in the maintenance of an air force were 
fully explained to the Afghan authorities by "Wing Commander Johnston, the 
E. A. F. Officer deputed to Kabul 6 . 

A request that British pilots should fiv machines over the rebel forces, while 
bombing would be carried out by Afghan officer passengers, was refused 6 . 
Enquiries were made by the Afghan Foreign Minister as to whether British 
civilian pilots were available. He was informed by Wmg Commander Johnston 
that in all probability there were none in India 7 . Eeasons against the employ- 
ment of British personnel in the Afghan Air Force were stated in Kabul memo- 
randum 693 of August 30, 1924 8 , and, in the reply given to the Afghan Govern- 
ment on the point, no hopes were held put that such personnel could be en- 
gaged 6 . 


543. The Air Force under Russian control. — Although the supply of British 
machines to the Ami r at the time of his extreme need had an excellent political 
effect, , it had the unfortunate result of facilitating the arrival of Russian 
machines at Kabul. The Russo-Afghan Treaty provided, as has been men- 
tioned, for the gift of aeroplanes and the loan of personnel, but the Afghan 
Government had hitherto objected to the delivery of the machines by air 10 . 

They would probably have withdrawn this objection sooner or later, but, 
after the arrival _ of the British machines by air, they could clearly maintain 
it no longer, and in October 1924 five Russian machines were flown from Termez 
to Kabul. Six more arrived in the following year. A note on the subject of 
inflation m Afghanistan, forwarded with Kabul despatch 145 of December 12, 
3924, described the situation at that time, and gave Sir Francis Humphrys’ 
views as io the Amir’s intentions 11 . 


. Further information regarding the state of the Afghan air force is contained 
in Kabul despatch 64 of August 5, T925 13 , Major Dodd’s note forwarded with, 
Kabul despatch 46 of June 26, 1926 13 and Kabul despatch 92 of September 27, 
19^6 which gave the views expressed by Mr. Patwardhan, an Indian employed in 
the Afghan air force 14 . 


, n , 2 (23-&-1924:) (F- 265, 32), and despatch 68 (23-5-1924) (ibid 33) 
3324 (22-8-1924) from Viceroy, to S of S. (t bid 103). V 
*Knbul memo 221'S (25-2-1926) (ibid 172). 

4 TeI. 1260 (S-S-1924), from Viceroy, to S of- S (ibid, 67), 
c Ka)iul memo 693 (30-8-1924) (ibid 115). 

«Kabul tel. 155 (17-8-1924) (ibid 82). 
f Kabul tel. 164 (27-8-1924) (ibid 113). 

& (Ibw?, 115). 


°Enclo. to Kabul memo 693 (30-8-1924) (ibid 115). 

m^A bU i te i-Vr 1 T 1 T 2 J , 7?' 5 1024 ) (*^» 32) and K O. letter No. 5225i610|97 (1-7-1924), (ibid, 56). 

o* A. VII 62)* 

12 (F. 203 F. 14). 
iz(lbid, 38). 

“(Ibid, 39). 
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The main points which emerge from these reports may he summarised a& 
follows : — 

(1) The maintenance of aeroplanes in a state of efficiency in such difficult 

conditions as exist in Kabul, where there is no repair shop and the 
variations in temperature are extreme, argues great efficiency on 
the part of the Russian mechanics. 

(2) The Russian pilots are highly capable, with several vears of flying 

experience. Their pay is from £42 to £45 a month. * They are 
treated by the Afghans in a manner that no British rank would 
stand, and are badly housed in the bazar \ 

(3) The effective equipment of the air force is: — 10 D. H. 9’s, 1 Junker 

six seater monoplane, and 2 Bristol Fighters. Not all of these 
however are in flying condition at any one time, 

(4) The Russians have ousted the German and Indian air personnel, 

employed from time to time by the Afghan Government. 

(5) ‘ The so-called Afghan Air Force is to all intents and purposes a Russian Ser- 

vice and may indeed be regarded as a Russian advanced base 

In the event . . . . ot a serious rebellion which threatened the capital, 

it is doubtful whether the Russian aviators would support the Central Gov- 
ernment 

As at present constituted therefore, the Afghan Air Force constitutes a poten- 
tial source of danger, rather than of strength, to Afghanistan. 

‘ The value of the force as propaganda is considerable but as an advanced squadron 
of a large lighting force based, say, on Termez its effectiveness is doubtful 

The Amir is believed to intend to get rid of the Russian personnel at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

(6) The air force however at its present strength, can only he maintained 

at the expense of the Soviet, and their financial support would be 
withdrawn if their personnel were replaced by Afghans or others. 

If the Afghan air I rce were dependent on Afghan revenues alone for its 
maintenance, it would piobablv dwindle to the — 

‘ half dozen machine* which should be sufficient for all practical purposes for the needs 
of Afghanistan m liie countiy’a present state of development ’. 

546. British policy in regard to the Russo-Afghan Air Force. — As already 
noticed, Sir F. Humphrys foresaw the possibility of the Afghan Air Force being 
manned by Russian personnel, as long before as 1922, and referred the point for 
'instructions 1 . 

In 1924 Mr. Maeonaehie was instructed to display no interest on the arrival 
of the Russian machines 2 , and it was not until the autumn of 1925 when the 
whole question of countering * Russian infiltration ,3 into Afghanistan was 
examined that this attitude was modified. 

The Government of India then discussed the possibility of objecting to 
the ‘ Russification ’ of the Afghan air force in one of the follow in g ways : — 

(1) By declaring the presence of Russian personnel in the Afghan air 

force to be unfriendly and provocative within the me anin g of the 
Treaty. 

(2) JBy notifying refusal of transit through India of aeroplanes, spares, 

and spirit, except in return for a written guarantee ag ains t the 
.subsequent use of these by Russians. 

(3) ‘ To say that in the same way as we have declined to tolerate the presence of 

Russian Consulates in the South eastern zone, as being anti-British in design 
and effect, so we should regard Russian aviation personnel m the South eastern 
zone as unfriendly and provocative, and should take our stand on the Treaty 
accordingly ’. 

Reasons were given against the first two of these courses, and in support of 
the last 4 . 

2 F. 0 tel. 45 (25-9-1925) (A S XVI 142). 

3 Tel 1255 (7-10-1925) from Viceroy to S. of S. (F. 203-F. 20). 

4 (Ibid). 
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His Majesty's Government were not inclined to favour the proposal; the 
main objections to which were stated as being that 

(1) Afghans would have good grounds for saying that the proposed atti- 

tude was unreasonable, in view of previous British policy in the 

matter r 

(2) mere stationing of Russians at Jalalabad was apparently not regarded 

* as a serious additional menace, either on military or political 

grounds : 

(3) it did not offer any certain prospect of ousting Russian personnel : 

(4) it would involve interference with development of the Afghan air 

force, arouse suspicion, and involve risk of friction 1 . 

At the same time the Minister telegraphed that the Amir was reported to 
be intending to spend twd> or three months at Jalalabad : — 

4 fie will probably wish to take aeroplanes and Russian air personnel with him to 
complete Jalalabad aerodrome, construct hangar, and carry air mail between Jalalabad and 
Kabul I suggest that I should at once inform Foreign Minister that His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment would consider as unfriendly and provocative m effect the following : — 

(1) Flying by Russians m vicinity of Indo- Afghan border or anywhere east of Jala- 

labad or Ghazm, or south east of Kandahar. 

(2) Construction of hangars m Eastern, Southern, Ghazni, or Kandahar Province 

for nse by Russian personnel 

(3) Presence of Russian air personnel in Eastern, Southern, Ghazni, or Kandahar 

Province, for any purpose other than for carrying air mail for Amir when 

on tour away from the capital 

Those stipulations which I have suggested above will undoubtedly be contested by him 
(i e., the Amir) and he might even seize the opportunity of denouncing the treaty. But 
time has, in my opinion, come to make it clear to Amir that we will not tolerate Russian air 
bases near frontier of India 2 * '. 

On receipt of the Secretary of State's telegram Sir F. Humphrys added 
further observations : — 

f Vital question is whether a, present or future menace to Indian interests would be 
constituted by establishment of permanent air bases at Jalalabad, Ghazni, or Kandahar, 
maimed wholly or partially by Russians. As I believe that such bases would develop 
quickly into foci of anti-British intrigues, and their activities would be more difficult to 
watch and counteract than those of Consulates at those places, I would unhesitatingly 

answer m the affirmative in a political sense Wha,t I would recommend is 

that British efforts should be directed, not towards establishing British connection with 
an Afghan air force, but to restrict sphere of Russian activities with that force by fair 
and reasonable means (no. general interests of Afghanistan as well as of India). This 
should ultimately lead to disappearance of Russian personnel, and Afghan military air 
force Mill die natural anti unlamented death 5 '. ' 


The Government of India in the main supported tke Minister's view: — 


1 The theoretical ideal which we have endeavoured to pursue in the past has been an 
altitude of friendly indifference towards Amir's flirtations with Russia. Nevertheless 

we feel that, in this particular case, gamble is one which we are not justified 

in facing For we are clear that the establishment of Russian controlled air station at 
Jalalabad, or elsewhere m the four provmces in the south eastern zone, would constitute a 
serious addition to our military menace (burdens ?) and, combined with routine flying by 
Russians along onr North-West Frontier, a political menace, akin to but much more’ 

serious than Russian Consulates m Jalalabad, Kandahar and Ghazni While 

agreeing generally with the Minister's telegrams we consider that we should 

studiously confine ourselves to objecting to the presence of Russian aviators m the south 
eastern zone, except on occasional visits by the Amir ( vide the analogy of the Russian 
Minister), and in the event of actual operations against the rebellious tribes, such as 
occurred in Khost last year^ and should studiously avoid language like that of Minister’s 
second point in his telegram No. 154 4 , which could be interpreted as dictat in g to the 
Afghans the internal disposition of their forces In general we feel that, 


l Tel. 3X87 (2-12-1925) from S of S., to Viceroy (F. 203-F. 21). 

2Kabul tel. 154 (2-12-1925) (ibtd 22). 
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while the Afghan air force remains in Russian control, we ought not to go out of our way 
to facilitate its maintenance. We should do everything we a,re hound to do under the 
Treaty, and nothing more !1 

His Majesty’s Government then sanctioned an oral and informal warning 
being given to the Afghan Government on the lines of the Minister’s proposals, 
subject to the modifications suggested by the Government of India 1 *. 

In March, 1926, the Minister discussed the subject with the Amir : — 

* I relied upon His Majesty to prevent opportunity being afforded to Soviet of produc- 
ing tension between our two countries by means of Russian personnel m south eastern 
Afghanistan I asked for a definite assurance on this point. After a long discussion, a 
solemn promise was given to me by the Amir that Russian airmen would never he allowed 
to visit Kandahar, Ghazni or Jalalabad, except on temporary duty to carry mad to and 
from Kabul when Amir was on tour. They would not be permitted to fly anywhere beyond 
the direct line between those places and the capital, or, except when m personid attendance 

on himself, to remain for a day anywhere m the south eastern zone 

Amir . . piomised he would get rid of every Russian out of his air service as soon 

as he could obtain efficient substitutes ’* 

These undertakings were regarded by His Majesty’s Government as satis- 
factory 4 . 

In March 1926 it was reported that three hangars were being constructed at 
Jalalabad 6 , and, during the Amir’s stay at that place from Apiil 2U to June 8 
1926, communication with Kabul was regularly maintained by aeroplane ser- 
vice 0 . 

In June 1926 the subject was again discussed by the Minister with the Amir, 
who slightly modified his previous undertakings: — 

‘ It was inevitable sometimes that Afghan aeroplanes should be flown in the south 
eastern zone when they were not strictly carrying His Majesty’s mails For instance, an 
aeroplane had been sent from Jalalabad to Kandahar to announce the Amir’s impending 
visit .... He had now cancelled this visit, and was sending the Junker passenger 

.machine to fetch the Governor of Kandahar Another machine had been sent 

to the Kunar valley to overawe the Satis He reiterated his intention of getting 

rid of all the Russian personnel from the Afghan air force, as soon as he could find sub- 
stitutes ’ T 

547. Summary of British policy in the matter. — The germ of the Russo- 
Afghan air force was contained in the secret clauses of the Russo- Afghan Treaty. 
His Majesty’s Government at first adopted an attitude of indifference towards the 
scheme, which was only put into effect after the Amir had failed to obtain llie 
.necessary personnel from Germany and Great Britain. 

Later however this attitude was abandoned, and the Amir was made aware 
of the dislike with which the scheme was regarded by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by - 

(3 ) a warning against the employment, except for strictly temporary pur- 
poses, of Russian personnel in the South Eastern zone ; 

(2) a refusal to supply spares and accessories from Government fac- 
tories for the upkeep of the Afghan air force while manned by 
Russians 8 . 

548. The Russian and Afghan attitudes towards the Air Force. — A minute 
by Sir T). Bray, dated May 23rd, 1926° points out the advantages accruing to 
Russia from the provision for a cash subsidy in her treaty with Afghanistan 
coupled with her refusal to allow Afghanistan to draw this subsidy except in kind, 
and the use made of this advantage to organise and maintain an Afghan air force 
manned by Russian personnel. There are indications that Russia fully realises 
that hep control of the Afghan air force is the most striking illustration of the 

ITel. 1708 (21-12-1925), from Viceroy, to S of S (F 203 F. 24). 

2 F 0. tel 41 (24-12-1925) {ibid 26). 
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«Kabul despatch 46 ( 26-6-1926) (ibid 38). 
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success of her Afghan policy, and that she intends, in future negotiations with 
Afghanistan, to make the expansion of this air force and the continuance of 
her own control over it, the conditions precedent to the fulfilment of her other 
obligations 1 . The Amir professes himself conscions of the disadvantages of 
having his air force manned by Russian personnel 2 ; and his sincerity in this 
particular is rendered more probable by the fact that, in spite of the secret 
clauses m his Treaty with Russia, he made serious attempts to recruit his air 
personnel from elsewhere. The suspension of the Russian airmen on the 
occasion of the TJrtatagai incident was of course inevitable, but must have fur- 
ther impressed on the Am ir the drawbacks attending their employment' 1 . 

Whether the Amir's air policy is definitely unpopular or not with his own 
subjects, it is difficult to say. 

‘ The remark was made to me recently by a very influential Sardaf that the Afghans 
were trying to fly before they could walk, that every rupee spent on air force was money 
thrown down a well, and that the educated classes generally felt strong dissatisfaction at 
an enemy being in control of the flying arm. This statement would apply equally to 
British as to Russians, and I see no reason to doubt the sincerity o± it. '* 

,549. Supply of aviation spares and accessories from India. — In May 1924,. 
during the Khost rebellion, a request was made by the Afghan Government for 
certain aeroplane accessories on payment. These accessories were not for use 
in connection with the British machines sold at the same time to the Afghan 
Government, but were intended for the machines already in their possession.-' 
They were supplied on payment 6 . 

In August 1925 the question was raised by Sir F. Humphrys in connection 
with the supply of spares and accessories to what was then an air force under 
Russian control. 

‘ X recommend strongly that aviation spirit be treated as war material, and that import 
into Afghanistan, except on application through official channel, of spirit, or other avia- 
tion stores, should not be permitted.’ 7 

The Government of India m their comments mentioned the legal difficulties 
involved tinder the Treaty, and distinguished between (1) engine and arma- 
ment spares, and (2) fabrics, rigging and oils; the first could be controlled to* 
some extent, but the second, which were on the open market, could not be control- 
led at all 8 * * . 

The Secretary of State pointed out that under the new Arms Traffic Con- 
vention which, although not yet in force, had been sighed on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government and India, 

‘ Aircraft and still less aviation spirits are not regarded as necessarily war material. 
"We might be accused, if Humphrys’ recommendations were adopted, of unjustifiably dis- 
criminating agamst Afghanistan. Moreover it would be to our advantage that Afghan 
Government should come to rely on India for commodities supply of which, in time o i 
war. we should cut off.’ 8 

The Government of India soon afterwards remarked: — 

‘ We could apparently put temporary obstacles in the way so far as spares and spirit 
are concerned, but at the cost, in all probability, of driving the Afghans still further into 
the hands of Russia, and of the eventual development of the northern route. At the same 
time, we propose to consider how best we can keep a check on the export of aeroplanes and 
aviation stores supplied through India to the Afghan Government. ’ 1U 

On receiving a. copy of an Air Ministry letter in which it was held that the 
Government of India would be justified in treating aircraft material for Afghani- 
stan as munitions of war, Sir F. Humphrys telegraphed suggesting that all 
aviation stores whatsoever should he declared munitions under Article VT of the 
Treaty, and not obtainable from India without official application by the Afghan 
Government 11 . 


1 See O. of 1. despatch 9 (7-10-1926') . 
=Para. 546. 
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The Government of India considered that, in view of the objections pointed 
out in the Secretary of State’s telegram of September 7, the course proposed 
seemed hardly practicable, while’ it appeared impossible to apply the Arms Act. 
The Minister was asked his opinion as to the possibility of making use of the 
Word ‘ ordinarily ’ in Article VI to declare that the control of the Afghan air 
force by Russians constituted an extraordinary state of things, and so neces- 
sitated the imposition of control over the export for its use, of spares and 
accessories. 1 

Sir F. Humphrys was not in favour of this suggestion, and preferred a 
notification under the Indian Aircraft Act. 2 

550. Refusal of application by Afghan Government for official supply. — In 

July 1926 he received an official request for the supply on payment from British 
Government factories of certain aircraft material. 3 

With the approval of His Majesty’s Government, Sir F. Humphrys expres- 
sed his inability to forward this application, in view of 

‘ manifest absurdity of British Government acting as feeder to Air Force in Afghanis- 
tan controlled by Russians, and said that remedy lay in the hands of Afghans themselves. ’ 4 

551. Issue of a notification. — The question was dealt with by a Government 
of India Gazette notification No. 444-F., dated September 22, 1926 : — 


NOTIFICATION. 


In exercisfe of the powers conferred by section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 
(VIII of 1878), as m force m British India and as locally applied, the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to prohibit the bringing of aircraft, or parts of aircraft, by land 
Into any of the areas specified m the first column of the subjoined table, save under a 
license granted by the authority specified in the corresponding entry in the second col umn 
thereof 

Table. 

Area. Authority . 

(1) The administered Districts and The Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Political Agencies of the North- Governor-General, North-West Frontier 
West Frontier Province. Province. 


(2) British Baluchistan and the Balu- The Chief Commissioner, British Balu- 
chistan Agency Territories. ehistan, and Agent to the Governor- 

General, Baluchistan. 

Explanation .' — For the purposes of this notification the expression ‘ parts of aircraft ’ 
shall mean such parts as are indispensable for the operation of the type of aircraft for which 
they are intended, and for that purpose have been given a special shape or quality, whieh 
would not be essential for their use for any other purpose. 


552. Sources of supply of spirit and spares.— Sir F. Humphrys was inform- 
ed that the expression ‘ parts of aircraft ’ did not include ‘ aviation spirit ’, on 
which it had not been found possible to put any restriction in normal times, 
although the Government of India were kept informed of the quantities exported. 

The question of the control of aviation spirit is however not likely to be of 
much importance in the future, since supplies are now being made to the Afghan 
air force trom Russia. 

It is true that these were reported in January 1926 to be of inferior grade, 6 
but in September 1926 Mr. Patwardhan, the Indian employed in the Afghan 
air force, stated that ‘ the spirit was now of good quality and gave no trouble ’. 8 
As regards spares, Major Dodd noted in June 1926 : — 

‘ No spare engines are in Kabul, and when required they will have to be brought from 
Termez, either by camel convoy or by flying a machine there for installation of a new 

VTel. 232 (6-2-1926), from G of 1, to Mm, Kabul (F 495-F. 17). 

2 Kabul tel. 37 (24-2-1926) (ibid 21). 
s Kabul tel 95 (2J-7-1920) (ibid 22). 

‘Kabul tel. 122 (13-9-1926) (ibid 25). 

The same principle is involved in the question of the export from India of acids to Afghan- 
istan for use in the manufacture of powder. It was considered that these acids might be 
intended for the smokeless powder factory the construction of whieh the Russians were 
believed to he contemplating When this was found not to be the case, and it was reported 
that the project of a powder factory under Russian control had been shelved, the idea of 
controlling such exports was dropped. 
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engine. Aeroplane and engine spares, and petrol, and oil, are of course only obtainable 
from Russian or British sources. The Russian supply is strictly curtailed owing to the 
fact that the journey from the frontier to Kabul entails 12 days’ travel, over a road 
traversing passes of the Hindu Kush, which are closed for several months of the year. 
The road is impassable for mechanical transport, and all material has to be carried on 
camels or pomes.’ 1 

553. Training 1 of Afghan air personnel.— There are several indications that it 
has always been, as suggested in Kabul despatch 56 of December 4, 1923 2 , the 
Amir’s intention to employ foreign personnel in his air force only ‘ until such 
time as Afghans are trained to replace them In August 1922 the Afghan 
Foreign M mister stated that a few Afghans were being trained in aviation m 
Italy, 3 and about the same time it was reported that the French authorities had 
declined a request to give training in aviation to three Afghan officers. 4 

The question arose again in conjunction with that of the supply of British 
machines during the Khost rebellion, when a definite request was made for 
assistance in the matter of training. 6 

The Government of India in their comments on this application mentioned 
the possibility of training being given to Afghans in Egypt or England. 8 
Training in India it was remarked by the Air Ministry was not possible, and 

‘ must be entirely regulated by the decision of the Indian Government with regard to 
tbe flying training of Indians, for which up to the present no faeihties had been provided.’ 7 

It was added that so far as the Air Council was concerned, there would be 
no great objection to receiving a small number of Afghans for flying and ground 
training in Egypt, although, apart from the expense, the difficulties of such a 
scheme would he considerable. 8 

The question was discussed by Wing Commander Johnston with S. Sher 
Ahmad Khan on August 17, and it was agreed that, as the matter was not urgent, 
enquiries should he made, and the Afghan Government informed of the result if 
possible within a month.” 

In Janaarv 1925 Sir F. Humphrys reported the intention of the Amir to 
send Afghans for training in Tashkent 10 , and in April twenty youths were re- 
ported to have been actually sent. 11 This led His Majesty’s Government to ask 
what had been done in the matter of the enquiries, which had been promised at 
the instance of the Afghan Government in August 1924, and it was remarked : — 

‘ It appears very doubtful whether, if it were thought desirable to do so, we are m a 
position to offer alternative training ground ’ ia 

The Government of India replied that further discussion had been left for 
resumption at Kabul by Sir F. Humphrys : — 

‘ According to reliable information training is being offered by Russians at inclusive 
charge of 800 francs gold per man In our nearest training ground (Egypt) cost of 
training is so much higher. . . .that we can scarcely make counter offer, even supposing it 
•were politic on general grounds to enter into auction with Russians. ’ 1S 

(In September 1925 the Amir informed Sir F. Humphrys that the charges 
made by the Russians for tuition' in aviation amounted to £12 a year for each 
student. 14 

The estimated cost of training Afghan pilots under British instructors in 
Egypt was £4 a day plus messing.) 18 

In August 1925 the Minister described a display given on the Khwaja 
Bawasli aerodrome by the Afghan air force. 
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At that date there were three Afghans who had been nominally trained 
Muhammad Ihsan Khan, the Chief of the Air Force, a certified but totally 
incapable pilot, one mechanic, and one observer. All of these had received instruc- 
tion m Italy. 1 

, In connection with the policy to be adopted towards Russian penetration 
m Afghanistan the Secretary of State wrote 

‘ The natural idea to inculcate in Afghans (and the one best suited to our purpose) 
would appear to be that they should man their own air-force. If m pursuance of this idea 
we could also show somewhat greater readiness than hitherto to assist in training Afghans 
to fly British machines, and to supply machines and spares, etc , for machines obtained 

from us, this might perhaps be best we could do at present Most obvious 

application at present of policy suggested above would be assistance in training Afghan 

aviators and mechanics Humphrys could probably lead Afghans to ask for 

such assistance, but question of expense would at once arise Air Ministry consider that 
Afghans might be trained m England, or possibly in Egypt, but cost would be approxi- 
mately £4 eacn per diem for pilots. It was suggested that Afghans might be trained m 
India as mechanics for £180 a year each, Afghan Government finding the pay and cost of 
rations Period of training for either pilots or mechanics would be about one year. It 
would seem quite worth while to consider question of providing such training for a limited 
number of Afghans, if opportunity offers, as part of ‘ subsidy m kind ’ 2 

Sir F. Humphrys after calling attention to the failure of the Italians to train 
Afghan pilots remarked : — 

‘ It would be safe to predict that three years would be minimum course required in 
England for youths so profoundly deficient m education and capacity for hard work, and 
withal so vam and unpractical as tljp present day Afghan On this showing, even if 
experiments were successful, it would cost £5,000, including messing expenses, to turn out 
an Afghan pilot. It seems doubtful whether it could be said that expenditure on such 
an object was in the interests of the British Empire.’ 3 

And the Government of India agreed — 

1 with the Minister that we have more to lose than to gain by taking hand in the organisa* 
tion of such a chimera as a native air force m Afghanistan, and see strong political objec- 
tions to devoting Indian monies to the air training of India’s hereditary foes, while no such, 
training is given to Indians themselves.’ 4 

Cairo despatch 6 of 1926 stated certain reasons against giving Afghans 
aviation training in Egypt. 0 

In March 1926 the Amir informed Sir F. Humphrys that he hoped the 
Afghan pupils whom he bad sent abroad to study aviation would return soon* 
He proposed sending others to countries such as France and Italy to be 
trained.® 

Mr. Palwardhan in September 1926 told Sir F. Humphrys that— 

c he thought that it was the intention of the Afghan Government to dispense with 
the services of the Russian personnel, when the Afghan students returned from Moscow* 
This was expected some time next year. It was his conviction however that Afghans would 
never make first class aero-mechanics, and that, at any rate for many years to come, they 
would be compelled to retain the services of expert European personnel. ...... .it was 

quite possible that the young Afghans who would shortly return from Russia would be able 
to do the actual fiymg, but no more. ’ 7 

In 1927 sixteen students were selected and sent to France for training in 
aviation, and it was reported that more was expected from these than from the 
Afghans who had been receiving instruction in Moscow. The latter, according 
to the Commander of the Afghan air force, had not been carefully picked 
originally and their training had not been very satisfactory. 8 

* Muhammad Hashim spoke bitterly of the mistake Kabul had committed in sending 
cadets to learn aviation in Russia. These cadets during the two years they have been there 
have, he says, learnt nothing. Two of them have contracted syphilis, and the others have 
become demoralised and unsettled.’ 0 
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054. The present situation. — The existing situation as regards the training 
of Afghan air personnel may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) Afghans have received training in Italy and Eussia. Those trained 

in Italy have definitely proved failures, and not much is expected 
of those trained in Eussia. Sixteen students have now been sent 
to France. 

(2) The question whether Afghans should be trained by British instruc-. 

tors has been carefully examined. Difficulties on the score of 
expense might be surmounted under the policy of the ‘ subsidy in 
kind ’, but there are other grave objections to the idea, and the 
weight of opinion is against it. 

555. Civil Aviation.— During the Kabul negotiations enquiries were made as 
to the possibility of a daily air post between Peshawar and Kabul. 1 

It was stated that the cost of this would be prohibitive. 2 

In 1922 Sir F. Humphrys stated that the Afghan Government could not 
afford civil aviation. 3 

In 1924 the German Charge d’ Affaires enquired as to the probable attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to two alternative projects for the inaugu- 
ration by the Junker Company of an air service between Kabul and Berlin 
(1) with, and (2) without, Russian paiticipation. 4 The Government of India 
pointed out that the scheme if realised might have far reaching results, and 
expressed their desire that it should be abandoned : — 

* We are however of opinion that question is one which should he left entirely for 
Afghan Government to decide, and that His Majesty’s Government will be ill-advised to 
attempt to influence them m it ’ B 

His Majesty’s Government did not wish the subject to he pursued, although 
they would not oppose the project. 8 

In June 1924 it was reported that the Deutsch-Afgbanisohe Company had 
been invited to supply aeroplanes for a commercial service between Kabul and 
Tashkent! The Afghan Government, it was said, might also wish to utilise the 
machines ‘ for police purposes for instance in Khost ’, The possibility of an 
extension to Kabul was mentioned. 7 

The Government of India commented that •<—* 

‘ The Germans might abandon scheme if we objected, but adverse consequences would 
ensue m our relations with Afghans, whq would be certain to hear of our intervention. ’ 8 

His Majesty’s Government authorised a reply to the German Charge 
d ’Affaires in the sense of their telegram of April 23°, hut added that the Govern- 
ment of India would presumably wish to discourage definitely the idea of an 
extension to Peshawar. 10 The Government of India agreed. 11 

The scheme was discussed in Kabul despatch 145 of December 12, 1924, 12 
hut it does not appear that any definite step had been taken towards putting it 
into operation. 

In June 3926 however Major Dodd reported : — 

‘ The Junker Company from Persia a^e said to be trying to obtain a footing by 
tendering a contract for air mails.’ 18 

And Mr. Patwardhan said * 

‘ Tbe principal reason for tbe construction of a Herat aerodrome was to make it 
possible for the German Junker Company to send a machine from Tehran to Kabul, on a 
test flight The Afghans hoped to be able to use th is route later for a cheap and quick 
trip to Europe. The Russians were not pleased at this prospect, and were considering the 
possibility of an air service between Tashkent and Kabul. 114 
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In October 1925 the Government of India, in accepting the principle of a 
1 subsidy in kind ’ mentioned that one of the forms which such a subsidy might 
suitably take would be * at a later stage assistance over civil aviation on an air 
route between India and Afghanistan ,1 , and Sir F, Humphrys made the same 
suggestion in December 1925. 2 

556. Conclusions. — There seems reason to believe that the Junker Company 
are seriously considering an extension of their Persian air service to Kabul, and 
if the idea develops, the Russians are likely to compete with a service from 
Tashkent. The Government of India have, in principle, approved the grant of 
assistance in civil aviation between India and Afghanistan at a later stage ; but 
it seems possible that the Amir, as a result of his European tour, might take up 
the question immediately on bis return. 

557. Afghan negotiations with private firms, and engagement of British air 
personnel.— The enquiry made from Rolls Royce by an Afghan Consul in 1922 
has already been mentioned. 3 

In March 1924 the Government of India were approached by the M. C. 
Aviation Syndicate of Karachi, who asked whether there would be any objection 
to their entering into negotiations with the Afghan Government for the sale of 
some Government material which had been presented to the firm in 1920. 4 The 
Charge d ’Affaires at Kabul was asked to explain to the Afghan Government that 
the Government of India knew nothing of the present condition of this material, 
and could take no responsibility for it. 5 

Inspite of two warnings given to them on the subject the Afghan Govern- 
ment sanctioned the purchase of four of these machines from Capt. Murphy of 
the M. C. Aviation Syndicate. They were then urged to take expert advice in 
India before concluding the transaction. 6 

The Afghan Foreign Minister stated that he had issued instructions accord- 
ingly. 7 

The purchase was however completed, and certain facilities were given 
by the Royal Air Force for the housing of the machines at Peshawar. 8 

The Afghan Government were informed accordingly, and again warned of 
the probable unsuitability of the machines.® 

It was proposed in December 1924 to fly these machines to Kabul, and the 
serious objections to the scheme were discussed at length by the Minister in 
letter 10 of December 31, 1925. 10 It was considered by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that : — 

‘ Now that the transaction has progressed so far, any attempt at intervention on the 
part of British authorities would be inadvisable, unless directly sought by either of the 
parties to the transaction and should be avoided.’ 11 

On May 31 one of the machines was completely wrecked, and two were badly 
damaged by a storm. 12 

Capt. Murphy then asked for permission to fly an Avro to Kabul, but this 
was refused, as it was not considered that this machine could do the journey. 18 
The possibility of Capt. Murphy being detained by the Afghan authorities * for 
alleged default over previous transaction ’ also weighed with the Government 
of India. 14 

Eventually the machines were sent to Kabul by road 18 , and in September 
1926 were reported to be “ quite useless ’. 16 

558. Employment of British Civilians in the Afghan Air Force. — In connec- 
tion with the negotiations between the Afghan Government and Capt. Murphy, the 

iTel 1323 (22-10-1925), from G. of I., to S. of S. (A. S. XIX, 67). 

“Kabul tel. 159 (9-12-1925) (F. 203-F, 23). 

"Para 543. 

4 F. 170-F. (1). 

B Memo 265 (10-6-1924), from G of I., to C d’A., Kabul (il)id 1). 

«Kabul tel 174 (8-9-1924) (A S. XVI, 58). 

7 Kabul despatch 112 (16-9-1924) [F. 265 (1) 1]. 

8 Tel. 1506 (29-9-1924), from G. of I , to C d’A., Kabul (ibid 4). 

8 Kabul despatch 129 (11-10-1924) (ibid 8). 

10 (Ibid). 

“India Office letter 441 (24-2-1925) (ibid 41). 

“Tel 642 (1-6-1925), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid 511 

13 Tel 1059 (29-8-1928), from G. of I, to N.-W. F. (ibid, 56). 

“Tel. 1072 (1-9-1925), from G of I, to Mm, Kabul (ibid 58). 

“Tel 234 (24-7-1926) and 276 (5-8-1926), from N.-W. F., to Q. of I, (ibid 96 and 981 

“Kabul despatch 92 (27-9-1926) (F. 203-F., 39). 
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question arose as to the attitude to be adopted towards the employment of 
British civilian pilots by the Afghan Government. The Government” of India 
remarked that : — 

‘ Should Britishers offer themselves it hardly seems feasible to do more t.hqn emphasis© 
peculiar risks they incur, warn them that undertaking employment under Afgh^ p Govern- 
ment must be on their own responsibility, and that, should they for instance fall into hands 
of Afghan tribesmen if engaged in operations against them, British Government would be 
unable to intervene on their behalf. To refuse them permission to proceed across frontier 
would surely constitute interference with British trade, placing it at great disadvantage in 
comparison with trade of other European countries. In the eyes of Afghan Government 
also such action would appear unfriendly 11 

His Majesty’s Government replied : — 

‘ There seems to be no objection to British civilian pilots delivering privately purchased 
aeroplanes by air at Kabul, nor was it intended that any attempt to prevent this should be 
made. The disadvantages which the engagement of British subjects for service in Af ghan 
air force are likely to entail are however so considerable-*— inde Kabul memo. 693 of August 
30 J — that at present, at any rate, it would be preferable that British subjects should not 
accept such engagement. His Majesty's Government therefore consider that any British 
pilots who may offer themselves for such service should be clearly warned of the difficulties 
and dangers to be faced ; they agree however that this is utmost that could be done with 
propriety to prevent their engagement ’ a 

Two British Indians were actually engaged. One of these Abdul Qudus 
proved an efficient pilot, while the other Patwardhan was mainly employed on the 
construction of aerodromes. 4 

559. Violation of the Afghan frontier by British aeroplanes. — Frequent com- 
plaints on this subject have been received from the Afghan Government, and 
some actual violations have occurred. The most conspicuous of these were the 
landing of a British aeroplane in Katawaz in 1921®, the bombing of the Tazi Khel 
in 1923®, and of Mangals in Afghan territory from Nushki. 7 

Other instances of less importance were violations at Torkham on February 
12, 1925 and from Chaman on February 28, 1925. In the latter class of cases 
apologies are offered, with an assurance that instructions have been issued to 
prevent the recurrence of such incidents. 8 

In other cases the complaints were found on enquiry to be baseless, e.g., in 
January 1924 (Tani country 9 and Jaji country 10 ), in March 1924 (from Wana 11 
and Chaman 12 ), and in April 1924 (Chitral 18 ). 

In May 1926 S. Mahmud Tarzi ‘ expressed concern at what he termed per- 
sistent violation of Afghan territory by British aeroplanes ’. 14 

560. Rules for air operations on the Frontier. — British air operations on the 
Frontier affect Anglo-Afghan relations when they involve : — 

(1) Possible violations of Afghan territory. 

_ In order to prevent such mistakes a rule had been in force previously to August 
1923, prescribing a ten mile prohibited zone along the Durand Line. 

At a conference held at Simla in that month : — 

* It was considered neeessary on political grounds to retain a prohibited zone, hut a 
ten mile zone was thought excessive, and a contraction to a six mile zone was advocated. 
Even within this zone reconnaissance flights be made on special occasions when local 


*TeL 1685 (11-10-1924), from Viceroy, to S of S [F. 266 (1) 6). 

2 (A S. XVI, 43). 

•Tel. 2952 (21-10-1924), from 0. of S„ to Viceroy [F. 265 (1) 9). 

4 Kabul despatch 46 (26-6-1926) (F 203-F., 38), 

B Para. 543. 

•Para. 237. 

’Memo. 2494 (7-7-1923), from Bain., to G. of I. (F. 328-F., 20) 

8 Tel. 441 (20-4-1025), from G. of I., to Mm, Kabul (A. S. XVII, 304). 
•Tel. 19 (14-1-1924), from Was., to N.-W. F (A. S XII, 101 & XIII, 7). 
10 Td. 59 (31-1-1924), from N-W. F., to G. of I. (A, S. XII, 253). 
ll TeL 50 (20-5-1924), from Waz,, to G. of I. (A. S. XIV, 258). 

12 TeI. 1001 (22-4-1924), from Bain., to Min., Kabul {ibid, 98). 
l 8 Ex. letter 1284 (14-5-1924), from JT.-W. F., to G. of I. {ibid, 239), 
14 Kabul tel. 332 (27-5-19?6) (A. S, XX, 49). 
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conditions -were favourable, with the special permission of the Government of India- 
Special precautions would of course have to be observed where the Durand Line is actually 
uudemarcated, t.e , northwards from the Kabul River to the Nawa Pass 11 

In February 1925 further rules were issued by the Government of India in 
the Army Department dealing with the ‘ prohibited zone \ 

‘ 4. Zone limits will be as follows . — * 

(a) North-West Frontier Province. Prohibited zone. A sis mile limit east of 

and parallel to the Durand Line except m the Kurram where the limit is a 
three mile one . . 

(b) Baluchistan Prohibited zone A six mile limit east, of south of, and parallel 

to the Durand Line and the Perso Baluchistan border, with the exception of a 
corridor to the frontier between Chaman and Bagra. This corridor and the 
part of the route to Chaman lying within the six mile limit will always be 
maintained as a free zone >2 

(2) Intensive bombing from the air in tribal territory. 

This was stated by Sir F. Humphrys c to react indirectly on our relations 
with Afghanistan ’, 3 and, as has, been noticed, played an important part in the 
deterioration of Anglo-Afghan relations in the early months of 1923. 4 

At the conference mentioned above, the Commander-in-Chief 's view that 
bombing was in no case to be undertaken without the Government of India's 
sanction was accepted. Rules were also made regarding the issue of warnings 
before air operations were undertaken against a village from which a hostile 
lashkar was known to have started, or against tribes whose relations with Gov- 
ernment had not become definitely hostile. 5 In despatch 3 of August 9, 1923 
the Secretary of State raised the question of the use of aeroplanes 6 for quasi- 
administrative purposes 9 in three aspects— 

(a) the effect on the mentality of the tribes, 

(&) the possible effect on the Political Officer, 

( c ) the possible acquisition by the Frontier Administration of a general 
reputation for the employment of 4 methods of barbarism 

while the liability of air control of the frontier * to produce international issues 9 
was suggested.* 

Air control in aspects (a) and ( c ) of those mentioned by the Secretary of 
State is clearly capable of reacting on Anglo- Afghan relations and the reply of 
the Government of India, which amounted to a defence of their air policy in 
all its aspects, concluded with a reference to the attitude of the Afghan Govern- 
ment : — 

‘ The Government of Afghanistan no doubt will always be ready to pose as the 
champion of the tribes against a ruthless oppressor ~ But apart altogether from the harsh- 
ness which they themselves exercise in suppressing their recalcitrant tribesmen, their power 
to exploit our use of aircraft must lose its force, now that they have acquired an air force 
of their own, and have even — however ineffectively — used it against their own rebellious 
subjects ’ 7 

561. Control of unofficial flying on the Frontier. — Unofficial flying on the 
Frontier is regulated by the following notification : — 

NOTIFICATION. 


Public “Works Branch. 
Civil Aviation. 


Simla , the 1st October , 1926. 


No Av -17 —Id exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of section 7 of the 
Indian Aircraft Act, 1911 (XVII of 1911), as m force in British India and as locally 
applied the Governor-General in Council is pleased to prohibit the navigation of aircraft, 
except by reason of stress of weather or other unavoidable cause, over any of the areas 


iMemo 328 (20-8-1923), from G. of I., to N.-W. F. (F. 328, 30). 

s Letter 190 (2-6-1923), from Mm., Kabul, to G-. of I. (F. 328, 15). 

°Memo .^328-F. (20-8-1923), from Or. of I., to N.-W F. (F. 328, 30). 
oibid 34. , 

7 G* of I. despatch 11 (15-10-1925) (%bid } 92). 
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specified in the first column of the annexed Schedule, save under a license granted by the 
authority specified in the corresponding entry in the second column thereof : — 


Schedule. 


'Area. 

(1) The Administered Districts and 

Political Agencies of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(2) The areas in British Baluchistan 

and the Baluchistan Agency 
Territories lying to the north of 
line 26° 20' north latitude. 


'Authority. 

The Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor-General, North-West Frontier 
Province. 

The Chief Commissioner, British Baluchis- 
tan and Agent to the Governor-General, 
Baluchistan. 


562. Proposed co-operation with Afghan forces hy British aeroplanes.— In 

the discussion of measures to be taken for the disposal of the Kohat gang it was 
suggested that British aeroplanes might co-operate with the Afghan troops in 
Sangu Khel country. 

The Minister considered that * Afghans might accept such assistance, pro- 
vided that point at which troops and aeroplanes crossed the frontier was nearest 
point to scene of operations.” This proposal was not however pursued. 

563. Assent of Afghan Government asked to reconnaissance by British aero- 
planes. — * Purely as a measure of co-operation in disposal of Finnis case * the 
assent of the Afghan Government was songht to a reconnaissance by British 
aeroplanes of Chinai, which was exactly on the Durand Line . 2 This was given.® 


iKabul tel. 386 {19-12-1923) (A. S XI, 96). 

•Tel. 480 (3-3-1924), from G. of I , to Mm., Kabul (A. S. XIH, 156), 
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CHAPTER XXX 

SUBSIDIES AND MATERIAL ASSISTANCE TO AFGHANISTAN. 

564. The cash subsidies . 1 — The earliest subsidy granted to an Amir of 
Afghanistan was that of one lakh per mensem given by the East India Company, 
in 1857, to the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan during the continuance of the war 
with Persia. _ Under the terms of the Treaty of Gandamak (1879) an annual 
subsidy of sis lakhs was granted to Muhammad Yakub Khan in return for 
British control of foreign relations, the reception of a British representative in 
Kabul, and freedom of trade and communications between India and Afghanis- 
tan. 

The annual subsidy payable to Amir Habibullah Khan at the time of his 
death amounted to 204 lakhs of rupees, made up as follows 

(a) 12 lakhs granted in 1883 to Amir Abdul Rahman, 4 personally as an 
aid towards meeting the present difficulties in the management of his State V 

( b ) 6 lakhs granted in 1893. * In order to mark their sense of the friendly 
spirit in which the H. H. the Amir has entered mto these negotiations, the Gov- 
ernment of India undertake to increase, by the sum of six lakhs of rupees a year, 
the subsidy of twelve lakhs now granted to His Highness \ 3 

This addition was intended to he personal, and Mr. Clarke said that Sir 
Mortimer Durand was careful to make this clear. 4 In 1903 however the Sec- 
retary of State took the view that 4 that part of the subsidy which was given 
under the Durand Agreement was in consideration for value received, territorial 
and other. In equity the period for which it is due does not seem limited to the 
life of its first recipient, and so long as his successor maintains the arrangement 
for which this subsidy was originally granted, it seems clear that its payment 
should be continued 

This view was however controverted in the aide memoire accompanying 
Mr. Brodrick's Despatch of October 21, 1904. 8 

(c) 4 lakhs granted in 1897, and regarded by the Amir as intended to cover 
the expense of the Eastern Wakhan Guards, and therefore as separate from the 
main subsidy.' 7 

Amir Abdnr Rahman’s subsidy thus amounted to 18-J lakhs. This subsidy 
was continued to Amir Habibullah Khan, and 

(d) a further sum of 2 lakhs was granted to him in 1916 * as a token of 
appreciation of his attitude ’. On the Amir objecting to its inadequacy, it was 
explained that it was simply of 4 the nature of a complimentary present, such 
as might suitably accompany the letter of one sovereign expressing his obliga- 
tions and good-will to another sovereign ’. 8 

565. Amir Amanxillah’s claim to a subsidy. — The Foreign Secretary (Mr. 
Denys Bray) noted before the outbreak of waT in 1919 4 my conclusions then 
are that (a) and (d) were personal, (6) very doubtfully personal, and (c) per- 
manent 

At the death of Amir Habibullah the arrears of the subsidy, which remained 
undrawn, amounted approximately to Rs. 44,40,000, apart from a special non- 
recurring payment of one crore offered him in 1918. In regard to any possible 
claim to a cash subsidy by Amir Amanullah Khan it may be noted that the 
Government of India have consistently maintained that the whole of the subsidy 
granted to Habibullah (20£ lakhs) was personal, and not dynastic. There is also 


Wide Windham's Precis, p. 259 (fnte). 
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the argument indicated in the last sentence of Sir H. Grant’s letter 7-P.O., dated 
August 8, 1919 : — 

* Moreover this war has cancelled all previous Treaties 

and the fact that, with the accession of Amanullah Khan, British control of 
Afghan foreign relations, which had previously been the main consideration 
for the grant of a subsidy, had ceased to exist. 

• When this country could not be conquered, the rulers of Kabul were given an allow- 
ance to ensure the required objects. As a consequence Afghan foreign policy fell into 
the hands of the British.’ 1 

566. The Mussoorie discussions.— ‘During the Mnssoorie negotiations, the 
claim to a cash subsidy was put forward by the Afghan delegates who asked 
for * pecuniary help which should do no harm to our internal or external inde- 
pendence ’, 2 and in reply Mr. Dobbs assured them 3 4 that my Government 
would be 'prepared definitely to offer to Afghanistan, in the event of a Treaty of 
friendship bemg concluded, and for so long as the provisions of that treaty were 
observed, help to the extent of 18 lakhs of rupees a year \ 8 The grant of a sub- 
sidy, together with certain forms of material assistance, wsb stated in the 
Mussoorie aide memone to be open to consideration, in the event of a Treaty of 
Friendship being concluded. 4 

The situation was materially altered by the signature on February 28, 1921 
of the Busso-Afghan Treaty, under which Afghanistan obtained a cash subsidy 
and material assistance from Russia. 

567. The Kabul negotiations. — The attitude of the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government during the Kabul negotiations regarding the grant of 
a British subsidy, while the Amir was enjoying a subsidy from Russia, has been 
already no! iced, 6 and the draft Treaty, embodying the * pisaller ’ policy advocated 
by the Government of India, provided for the payment of a British subsidy of 
25 lakhs in cash simultaneously with the Russian subsidy. 8 

The 4 gentlemanly ’ Treaty eventually signed, however, was not one of 
4 friendship’, and accordingly a subsidy found no place in it. It will be seen 
below that the loss of the subsidy continued to rankle with 4 all classes of 
Afghans ’; and that, when British assistance in the realignment of the Kabul 
Khyber road was discussed with the Amir in 1925, he at once took the oppor- 
tunity of reverting to a demand for assistance in cash, in other words, for a 
subsidy. 7 

568. The subsidy and 4 independence — In 1921 the Secretary of State re- 
marked 4 The Afghans might be asked how they reconcile independence 

with the receipt of a subsidy ’. 8 The Afghan would probably find no difficulty in 
answering this question. To his mind it is not the receipt of a subsidy in itself 
which affects his independence, but the consideration for which the subsidy is 
given which may do so. If, like the old British subsidy, it forms the considera- 
tion for control of his foreign relations, or even if it is earmarked for expenditure 
on a definite object, as for instance on the construction of the Kabul Khyber 
road, 9 then in the Amir’s eyes, by restricting his freedom of action, a subsidy 
would involve a diminution, in the first case, of his external, and in the second, 
of his internal, independence. This was clearly the meaning of the proviso 
specified by the Afghan delegates at Mussoorie. 10 The Afghan attitude on the 
point, however unreasonable it may appear, has always to be borne in mind 
in any consideration of the question. 

569. Mussoorie proposals for material assistance. — The first definite pro- 
posal that material assistance should he given by the Government of India to 
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Afghanistan appears to have come from the Afghan delegates to the Mussoorio 
Conference, who indicated their requirements in this direction as follows : — 

* The education of a reasonable number of our youths in Europe, America and else- 
where ; the building of railways, telephones, telegraphs and factories , the exploitation of 
our mines , and facilities in trade concessions and so on '. 1 

Other forms of c material assistance 7 were mentioned in tlie Mussoorie 
aide memone . These were: — 

Technical advice regarding irrigation; the manufacture and supply of 
paper for tlie printing of currency notes, and provision of special machines for 
note printing; and technical advice regarding the establishment of an Afghan 
Bank, and regarding possibilities of improving the system of commercial credit 
in Afghanistan. 2 

The Kabul Treaty of November 1921 did not promise any material assistance 
beyond that specified in Articles VI-IX, but Sir H. Dobbs had contemplated the 
grant of such assistance * outside the Treaty and the Government of India 
had concurred in this view, which was approved by His Majesty’s Government. 8 

570. The < subsidy in kind \ — By the close of 1923 the position was that 
some tangible contribution had been made to the Afghan telegraph system by 
the presentation of the British wireless set, and 460 miles of telegraph material 
made hv Sir Henry Dobbs at the conclusion of his mission in December 1921, 
while six Afghan students had been trained m wireless telegraphy at Karachi. 
Between that date and December 1923 the * two years concession 7 in regard to 
Afghan State goods, had been granted, but this, although on paper the most 
valuable of all, could hardly be called striking to the imagination, since to the 
Afghans it appeared merely a decent refusal on the part of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to profit by the delay in negotiating the Trade Convention. Another 
batch of Afghan students had also been trained in telegraphy at Karachi. 

The Anglo-Afghan crisis of 1923 obviously offered no suitable occasion for 
a tangible expression of British goodwill towards Afghanistan, but, with tho 
gradual clearing of the political atmosphere, it was felt that such an occasion 
might occur before long. It was anticipated at that time, as it has been at 
intervals ever since, that the Anglo-Afghan Treaty would shortly be denounced 
by the Amir; and the Minister’s views as to the requirements of His Majesty’s 
Government, which it might be desirable to secure m a new Treaty, were stated 
in a despatch of December 1923. This despatch, after discussing the objects for 
which si cash subsidy might be given, and the value of c the hold afforded by 
a subsidy’ argued that ; — 

1 any donation m cask leaves the Amir at liberty to devote it to the furtherance of 
anti-Bntish. intrigues. No conditions restricting the purposes for which, it might be 
expended could in practice be enforced. To gifts m kind this objection would not apply* 
The declared objects oi such gifts might be the security and peaceful progress of Afghani- 
stan, and maintenance of a friendly attitude by the Afghan Government, without any 
particular action hemg prescribed 

* The undertakings which might conceivably be required of the Afghan Government in 
return for a subsidy ' 7 

were considered under four heads: — 

4 A. Those that the Amir would regard as infringing his independence, or even com- 
mitting him to political suicide Under this head may be classed the control of 

Afghan foreign relations ; a definite and permanent rupture with Russia ; and active co- 
operation with the Government of India m their frontier policy, so long as that policy 
is directed to tlie destruction of his own influence among the tribes on the British side of 
the Durand Lme. 

B, Undertaking for action which he would in any case take in his own interests. 

In this category may be placed the sterilisation of foreign intrigues in Afghanistan, so 
far as these are not only directed against India but also threaten the stability of the 
Afghan Government ; and, to a similar extent, the f non-encouragement of Indian agitators 7 
in Kabul. 

C. Undertakings for the discontinuance of actions which are clearly contrary to any 
interpretation of c neighbourly relations’, and therefore constitute a breach, in the spirit, 
of any possible Treaty. 


iPiogs of die 11th meeting. 
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Many of the requirements specified in the third paragraph of the Mussoorie aide 
tnemotre appear to me to come under this head . 1 A subsidy granted for such considera- 
tions must approximate very closely to blackmail, the payment of -which, though perhaps 
justifiable as a temporary expedient m times of extreme necessity, cannot suitably form 
a permanent basis of policy, - < 

D. For action which if is to the interests of His Majesty’s Government that the Amir 
should take, which is not otherwise binding upon him, and which is not detrimental to his 
real interests. 

It is obvious that the grant of a subsidy in return for undertakings in categories (A) 
and (B) is equally, although for different reasons, a waste of money. In the case of cate- 
gory (C), a subsidy is likely to be largely ineffective, and would officially advertise the 
power of the Amir to disturb the Indian frontier. 

It eeems, therefore, that the only category of undertakings, for which a subsidy should 
properly be paid, is the last 

So, as an expression of good will and as a form of assistance in the peaceful progress 
of the country, the system of gifts advocated by Sir Henry Dobbs, to be made at irregular 
intervals and unfixed m amount, might serve the interests of both countries better than 
any other The objection to gifts of money is that its expenditure cannot be controlled ; 
the gifts should therefore be in kind, not guaranteed in the Treaty itself, nor of a specified 
amount, but presented as rewards only when these have been earned by correct behaviour. 
Such a ‘ subsidy in kind 7 might be of a maximum annual value to be fixed by His Majesty’s 
Government but not communicated to the Amir. It should not, in my opinion, be of 
such an amount as to suggest any intention of competing with the Russian subsidy, nor so 
small as to be entirely negligible by the Afghan Government. A figure of seven lakhs of 
rupees would seem to fulfil these requirements The form in which such a subsidy should 
be given would be suggested by the Amir but decided by His Majesty’s Government and 
might suitably comprise the loan of British technical experts, the supply o£ British machin- 
ery and plant, the grant (if considered desirable) of scholarships tenable in British schools 
by Afghan boys, and the payment of allowances, with such modifications as may be found 
necessary, previously drawn from the Afghan Government by tribesmen within the British 
frontier.’ 

It appears from the subsequent discussions of this proposal that its exact 
nature was not made sufficiently clear in this despatch, and that the nomencla- 
ture * subsidy in kind ’ was misleading in its implications. The old subsidy had 
been paid annually in return, mainly, for the surrender by the Amir of the con- 
trol of his foreign relations. Payment had never been suspended, even when the 
Amir turned a deaf ear to British requests for co-operation in maintaining the 
peace of the common frontier, or negotiated a Treaty, as he did in 1916, with a 
Power actually at war with the British Empire. Consequently the word ‘ sub- 
sidy 9 in spite of the explanations given to the contrary seems to have suggested 
a regular payment, which would never he discontinued, devised to secure directly 
some major aim of policy just as the old cash subsidy had been.' The ‘ subsidy 
in kind 9 however was not intended to be anything of the sort. It was not a fixed 
sum to be given annually, and unconditionally. The word ‘ subsidy 5 was used 
in order to forestall the possible criticism that such assistance might in fact form 
as much of a financial commitment as a regular payment, and a maximum figure 
was suggested in order to indicate, for purposes of finance, the maximum liability 
which might he entailed in any one year. The 4 subsidy in kind ’ was meant 
merely to ‘oil the wheels to strengthen the connection between the two coun- 
tries, to assure the Amir and the Afghan people of British goodwill in the 
peaceful development of his country, and thus to give the Amir the prestige aris- 
ing from a public advertisement of British support. 

It was not intended as a direct make-weight to Bolshevik intrigue nor as a 
counterbid to the Russian subsidy : — 

* In so far as the dangers from Bolshevik intrigue threaten both Afghanistan and 
India, the Amir can be relied upon m his own interest to provide against them. r 

‘ The political predominance of any Power m Kabul depends not so much on the 
payment of a subsidy, as on the degree to which its co-operation is necessary for the pro- 
gress of Afghanistan, on the extent to which Afghan interests and its own are identical, 
and on its ability to comince the Amir of its good faith and firmness of purpose * 

In forwarding this despatch for the opinion of certain officers, the Govern- 
ment of India remarked : — 

(t The Government of India are not yet convinced that for a recurring cash subsidy 
should be substituted a policy of ‘ subsidy m kind *, i.e., occasional gifts of material and 
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services advantageous to Afghanistan, and as little detrimental to British own interests 
as possible Any such policy is open to the objection lliat, in effect, it Mould operate to 
start that auction for Afghan fen our the objections against which are pointed out in the 
despatch But whether m existing circumstances it is possible altogether to keep clear 
fioni Hus objectionable form of competition is a point on Mlncli opinions may Mell be 
divided ’ ’ 1 

Mr. Johnston 2 wrote in reply : — 

4 I am m entire agreement with the views of Colonel Humphry's as to the inadvisability 
of the granting of any subsidy for action under beads (A), (B) and (C) If these are 
not secured by Treaty, and by Afghan good faith and political sagacity, there is little 
use m a treaty, still less m a subsidy . . 

It only remains toi be considered whether any real return u r ill be obtained from the 
payment of tins subsidy m kind In all dealings with frontier tribes the principle has 
been admitted that the wheels of the machinery must be kept oiled, and there would appear 
to be no objection to the application of this principle to Afghanistan, so long as it is clearly 
understood that the condition m (v) at the end of the sub-paragraph on page 8 of Colonel 
IIumphrys ? despatch, 8 wnll be ligorously enforced. The cost is small comparatively, and 
there would be no harm m trying the experiment 

Mr. Bolton 5 wrote : — 

‘ My next point is that without a subsidy the Afghan Government will not be able 
to keep up its present rate of expenditure . . . ... The present policy M T ill there* 

fore probably land the country m bankruptcy, and Mill certainly leave nothing for the deve- 
lopment of communications and other improvements, m Inch are vital to its gradual civilisa- 
tion And it is very much to India’s interest that the country should become civilised and 
developed commercially 

1 recognise the force of Colonel Humphry's ' arguments against the payment of a fixed 

annual subsidy in cash. I should also deprecate the grant of it in the form of munitions 
of war. . . . The subsidy might M T ell be given m the shape of expeit assistance and 

materials for the developments of roads, railways, irrigation, foiests, and sheep farming y ° 

It will be noticed that Mr. Bolton regarded the 4 subsidy in kind ’ as in some 
way a cure for bankruptcy. This M 7 as not one of the objects which it was intend- 
ed to secure, and its limitation to seven lakhs a year would seem to render it in- 
adequate for this purpose. This was indeed one of the grounds oil which the 
Minister’s arguments in its favour were attacked by the Government of India. 7 

571. The proposal for a subsidy in kind revived, — In April 1925 the Minister 
again raised the question of the 4 subsidy in kind \ In the course of an audience 
the Amir had — 

41 quoted first sentence of Article VI of the Treaty and made the complaint that, 
instead of assisting Afghanistan to be 4 strong and prosperous J , attitude of British Gov- 
ernment towards him m his time of need had been sex ere and rigid Last August he had 
particularly asked for loan of British pilots and mechanics. As this request had been 
refused, he had been forced, much against Ins will, to place his Air Force m the hands of 
Russians British Government had not met Ins request for a party from India to lay 
telegraph line to Kandahar-Herat from Kabul, and he had been forced to fall back on 

Russian assistance "While admitting that Government of India’s attitude 

had throughout been correct, he thought that, even in their own interests, something 
more than correctness should be shown to friendly neighbour in danger of dismeniDer- 
ment ” 

The Minister concluded : — 

“ Attitude of Amir, who spoke earnestly and completely without reserve, was gloomy. 
I think it Is clear that he is in serious financial difficulties, and would prefer to lean towards 
India rather than Russia, for following two reasons* — 

(a) he has no faith in promises of Russia, and considers that Soviet Government is 
heading towards bankruptcy; 

Cb) he is apprehensive regarding effects of Bolshevik propaganda, and, on this 
account, unwilling to increase the number of Russians in his country. 

™ 1 Letter 627 (1-1-1924), from G. of I. to H. W, F. (A. S. XI 240 ) 

2 Agent to the Governor- General Baluchistan 

8 Viz., Gifts m kind, made at irregular intervals of value not fixed, but dependent oh the main- 
tenance of a generally friendly attitude by the Amu* 

4 Letter 17 (16-1-1924), from Bain, to G. of I. (A B. XII, 152). 

8 Chief Coimrussioner, N. W F P 

0 Letter 402-229 t 1-2-1924), from N. W F, to G of I (A. S. XIH 13). 

7 Para, 573. 
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lie hopes at the same time, by admitting wider Russian co-operation to arouse British 
Government’s active interest m material progress of Afghanistan. The danger is that 

pride may lead him too far m this direction I feel opportunity for grant 

of material assistance, which will be of advantage to both countries, is likely to oecnr this 
summer. Tiie moral value to the Amir of such assistance would be out of all proportion to 
the actual financial relief afforded. I recommend therefore that, before Amir’s attitude 
on North-West Frontier of India has ceased to be correct, and before he loses heart and 
commits himself too far m response to advances which Soviet is making to him, principle 
of 1 subsidy m land ’ be approved by His Majesty’s Government.” 1 

572. The Government of India favour a single gift. — The Government of 
India co mm ented on this proposal as follows : — 

4 Acceptance of the principle of a subsidy m kind is urged by Minister on two main 
grounds First as a relief to Annr’s financial stringency, second as a means of diverting 
lum from dangerous rapprochement with Russia. No doubt latter consideration is serious 
one for ourselves, but it is apparently confusing the issue to consider it in direct connection 
with existing crisis Much though we may dislike signs of Russian penetration, we see no 
evidence that these are- connected with Amir’s present instability. If every Russian were 
swept out of the country to-day, this would not, as far as we can see, affect the essential 

issue now before us Amir said, m effect, at the mterview that, unless we bought 

the Russians out, he would have to rely more and more on Russia’s material assistance. 
Viewed in this light, subsidy m kind would be hard to interpret as other than blackmail, 
to be applied first on one side, then on the other, indefinitely. It would carry with it all 
the old objections to the grant of a subsidy during the existence of a Russian subsidy, and 
indeed in an acuter form. For whereas under a cash subsidy limit of help would be defi- 
nitely fixed during the currency of a Treaty, under an indefinite subsidy in kind auction 
would never be over. If therefore we had to come to a final decision now on the principle 
of a subsidy in kind, we should require, in order to justify decision in its favour, stronger 
arguments than we can at present see There fortunately seems no particular advantage 
in considering the principle itself any further at this stage We are confronted with a 
definite crisis in Afghan affairs, and if crisis is as grave as Minister considers it to be 
we should be justified m resorting to altogether exceptional measures to cope with it, 
wholly without prejudice to the principles which should govern our permanent Afghan 
policy Great importance which Minister attaches to an early gift m kind to the Amir 
impresses us. . . .Value of gift should not exceed materially Rs. 5 lakhs Provided His 
Majesty’s Government agree, we are accordingly ready to consider at once with Minister 
immediately presentation of one single gift to the Amir to steady the situation.’ 2 

The Minister replied to these criticisms as follows : — 

* I see permanent menace to the interests of His Majesty’s Government in insidious 
Russian penetration of Afghanistan, and my recommendation of early acceptance of 
principle of assistance m kmd is made primarily with a view to putting up permanent 
counter against this growing danger. Principle of so-called subsidy in kind received con- 
siderable attention after present Treaty w r as signed and before outbreak of Khost rebellion. 

This wull be shown by the following quotations * — 

(1) Dobbs’ letter No. 897-K., dated January 22nd, 1922 3 relating to final report on 

Treaty negotiations in Kabul — 

“ Moreover there is nothing to prevent our making substantial gifts to Amir 
from time to time outside the terms of the Treaty, and these gifts, being 
of our own free will and not made under any obligations, as a Treaty subsidy 
would be, will be more appreciated ” 

(2) Paragraph No. 6 of Government of India’s despatch to Secretary of State for 

India, No. 2 of 1922 4 reviewing Dobbs’ report : — iS In her internal develop- 
ment and slow advance in education, we can assist Afghanistan as no other 
Power can, and w r e should in our own interest seize every opportunity offered 
to us to do so ”. Foreign Office despatch No 26 of June 21st, 1922, 5 com- 
municated to me the general concurrence of Lords Balfour and Peel in views 
expressed m paragraph No 6. 

(3) Paragraph No. 7 (2) of Kabul despatch No 11 of 1922® “ I would recom- 

mend that reasonable assistance in development of Afghanistan, even beyond 
the obligations of the Treaty, should be freely given 

1 Kabul tel. 48 f 20-4-1925) (A S. XVII 294). 

from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. ZVXH 27). 

? F. 224-F. (1). 9 

*Ibtd . (2). 

*Ibid. (12). } ' 
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(4) Despatch No. 47, dated October 30, 1922 1 from Foreign Office, embodying Lord 

Curzon’s reply to above* ‘ I quite agree- as to general principles of policy 
advocated m your despatch \ Unhappily, owing to absence of essential 
condition of neighbourly behaviour, no suggestions for putting this principle 
into practice could be made m 1923 

(5) Paragraph No 8 of Kabul despatch No 56 of December 1923 2 m which was 

advocated, as a definite policy, acceptance of principle of 4 subsidy m kind’ 
up to a maximum annual value of seven lakhs, to be earned by correct be- 
haviour, and to be unknown to Amir. 

If we now rule out such a policy on the ground that it amounts to blackmail and starts 
auction with Russia, it seems to follow that Russia is enabled, merely by continuing her 
sinister favours, to prevent His Majesty’s Government from assisting effectively m the 
internal development of Afghanistan I am strongly opposed for reasons given m para- 
graph No. 6 ' v 2) of my despatch No 56 of 1923, to the grant by His Majesty 
Government, m competition with Russia, of any subsidy, guaranteed by Treaty 
or communicated to Amir m advance, of present m cash ; and would once more 
lay down as axiomatic that grant of any assistance m land (0 should be asked for, (n) 
should be m mutual interests of India and Afghanistan, and (m) should he preceded by 
period of correct neighbourly behaviour But with a full sense of responsibility, I submit 
that, if Russia is to continue to enjoy monopoly of granting substantial favours to Amir 
in return for consideration, His Majesty’s Government must be prepared for risk of even- 
tual dismemberment of Afghanistan, resulting in Russia approaching a step closer to 
India. Soviet Government budgets under existing Russo-Afghan Treaty for annual ex- 
penditure on Afghanistan of £100,000 Apart from this, they provide a sum of £50,000 
a year which is understood to be spent on propaganda, and also gifts in kind I therefore 
consider it essential to have behind me the knowledge that an annual sum of approximately 
7 lakhs is available for assistance m the internal development of Afghanistan, if I am to be 
in a position to combat this campaign Of course the fact of this appropriation would not 
be communicated to Afghan Government, but it would enable me to show a sympathetic 
attitude towards any request which fulfilled the condition above mentioned. 

At present, owing to absence of a policy, I am compelled to discourage all such dis- 
cussion. I 

For Government of India’s willingness to sanction five lakhs of rupees this year for 
gift m kind, I am very grateful, and I agree that railway construction (as opposed to 
survey) is not a practical proposition at present. In near future Afghan Government are 
likely, in pursuance of hints already given, to ask for one of following four forms of 
assistance . — 

(a) Improvement of Kkyber-Kabul road which is in a condition that seriously 

hampers trade This will take at least two years to complete, involving addi- 
tional grants m future years. 

( b ) Construction of telegraph line to Kabul, Kandahar and Chaman, for which 

Amir is believed to be negotiating with private firm at Karachi at cost of 
sixteen lakhs, but which I understand could be carried out at less than half 
that cost by Government of India. 

(c) Gift of equipment for army. 

( d ) Cash loan 

Out of these, (O would require the most careful consideration and is perhaps the most 
probable reqnest. (d) I should be very reluctant on general grounds to recommend as it is 
hardly distinguishable from cash present In iny opinion, (a) and (&) would be conducive 
to interests of both countries, and might go some way towards reconciling Amir to con- 
tinuance of present Treaty What is most important of all is that such gifts would en- 
courage Amir to adopt an attitude towards Russian benevolence, which I believe he feels 
to be m his own interest, vis., to accept only such benefits as are unconditionally guaranteed 
by treaty, and to refuse additional favours which are coupled with dangerous conditions. 

I trust that the strong arguments* which Government of India have invited, for acceptance 
of principle of assistance m kind on the terms recommended m my despatch No. 56 of 
1923 -will be found in above summary If I have not succeeded m making good my case 
for a policy, implicit object of which is to prevent Amir committing himself too far with 
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the Humans, I suggest the desirability o£ examining some practical alternative for dealing 
with this urgpnt problem— 1 

and two days later telegraphed • — 

4 Foreign Minister said yesterday that he had been instructed to lay before me four 
requests for assistance by my Government m internal development of Afghanistan He 
proceeded to read them out m order m which I have placed them — 

(1) Free technical education m England of Afghan youths, 

(2) Sale of rifles, ammunition, and guns at concession rates, or preferably, free 

gift, 

(3) Assistance in realignment and construction of Khyber-Kabul road ; 

(4) Free gift of machinery for Kabul cloth, soap, and sugar, factories. 

Foreign Minister then reminded me, as Amir liad done, vide my telegram No. 48 2 * , 
that opening sentence of Article VI of Anglo-Afghan Treaty asserted interest of British 
Government m Afghanistan’s strength and prosperity. I replied that this friendly ex- 
pression carried with it no obligations other than those which were contained in succeeding 
phrases of the Article. A man might evince sincere desire for prosperity of a friend with- 
out being willing to contribute directly to his household expenses This, Tarzi said, was 
true, but, if our two countries were to he linked more closely together, the small brother 
would look for help to the big one He went on to explain his requests: — 

(1) Material progress was impossible without technical knowledge, and no one m 

Afghanistan possessed any knowledge of this sort. English education was 
so expensive that Afghans could not afford it; 

(2) State was impoverished, and troops badly armed, 

(3) Present road to India was too long, and wrongly sited. Afghan motor transport 

service had been completely disorganised owing to its disgraceful condition. 
New road could only be satisfactorily made by English and Italian experts, 
hut there was no money to pay for them or the necessary materials, particu- 
larly bridges; 

(4) Machinery, formerly installed by Pyne, Martin, and other English engineers, 

was worn out, and State could not, at present, afford replacement 

Tarzi gave preference to No (2) and next to No (3). I said requests would be re- 
ported for information of my Government, but I had no authority to discuss them. 

My comments are as follows. Please see my despatch No 9 of 1922. 8 For diffi culty 
attending (1) the following are additional objections: — 

(а) Afghan youths once sent to England could hardly be recalled if Amir’s attitude 

was subsequently incorrect; 

(б) Afghan relief would be ml. 

'As regards (2) ; of the 6 lakhs of rupees which was the total cost of rifles, ammuni- 
tion and Lewis guns recently purchased Afghan Government already owes Government 
of India a balance of about 2^ lakhs This might be waived. I am opposed in principle 
to presents of war material, but sale at concessional rates, say £3 a rifle, might, if money 
were paid in, be considered 

It seems to me that (3) is an attractive investment, and should be generally popular. 
Preliminary survey by first class engineer would be necessary, and, if Laghman and Lata- 
band route were followed, length of road could probably be reduced by 30 or 40 miles I 
have learnt privately that Amir has abandoned idea of costly Tangi-Gharu undertaking. 
Work would occupy some years, if carried through properly, and would involve recurring 
grants. These need not exceed 6 or 7 lakhs of rupees annually, (less this year), which 
should cover cost of technical services, bridges, materials, etc. In case of incorrect be- 
haviour work could be closed down. 

I do not feel competent to offer an opinion as regards (4) but probably immediate effect 
would be small.’ 4 

573. Assistance towards the realignment of the Kahul-Khyher road prefer- 
red.— The Government of India out of the alternative forms of assistance sug- 
gested by the Minister gave reasons for preferring the realignment and construc- 
tion of the Kabul-Torkham road. 


1 Kabul tel. 59 (11-5-1925) (A. S. XVIII. 60). 

2 (A. S. XVII, 294}. 

5 [F. 21 (II) F. 10]. 

«Kabul tel. 60 (13-5-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 55). 
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“ Unfortunately, tins again is beset with some difficulties i£ to quote the Minister, the 
•work ‘ uould take at least two v ears to eomidete, involving additional grants in future 
years ’ Weeing that -we are ODly piepaml at present to contemplate one gift to be made 
this year, and seeing also that Minister liiinsiif las-, it down as an axiom that a possible 

repetition of the gift should be unknown to the Amir . . We its l , that, while we 

are prepared to give Afghan Government expert assistance over the survey of tne road and 
its realignment, it will be essential at this stage to define our assistance over the actual 
construction so as to keep witlun the limits of our pioposed gift tins year — ’ ,:1 

Mid in a telegram of May 30, offered an appreciation of the situation in 
Afghanistan, m which the two outstanding features were found to he * instabi- 
lity of Amanullah’s personal position ’, and ‘ maikedly sudden growth of Rus- 
sian penetration 

At present they considered the situation ‘ so fluid that there is much to be 
said for deferring the taking of a definite decision on future policy. Minister’s 
cure does not seem adequate to the seiious character of his diagnosis ’ ; and for 
these reasons they adhered to their recommendation of instituting ‘ one year’s 
instalment of the Munster’s policy, and carefully watching developments ’. 2 

This elicited a despatch from the Minister in which he replied to the 
criticisms made by the Government of India, and definitely recommended the 
construction of the Kabul-Torkham road, realigned where necessary, as the 
form which the ‘ subsidy in kind " should take. 

Replying to the objection that the proposal amounted to no more than a 
‘ yearly tip ’, which though Useful for oiling the machinery could not be regarded 
as an adequate counter to a real Russian menace, the Minister replied : — 

' The so-called tip is equally valuable to both parties, and I believe that every link, 
whether by roads, railways, or telegraphs, which is forged between Afghanistan and India 
will resnlt m the weakening of Bolshevik influence in this country, and the gradual pacifica- 
tion of the frontier tribes, thereby diminishing the possibility of friction between India 
and Afghanistan ’* 

574. The decision of His Majesty’s Government. — His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took a middle course between the Kabul and India views. They con- 
sidered that decisions as to future policy hi general would he best deferred ; but 
agreed that some tangible mark of goodwill to Afghanistan was desirable, and 
therefore approved generally the proposal to grant assistance m realignment and 
reconstruction of the Kabul-Khyber road. But while sharing the objection in 
principle to promising anything in the nature of a recurrent subsidy, they did 
not feel that it was desirable to insist that assistance in this project should be 
kept strictly within the limits of a single one year grant. 

They ncocdingly considered that the offer to the Amir should be framed on 
the lines of the Minister’s proposal, which had been that he should inform the 
Amir that His Majesty’s Government were willing to accede to his request, and 
grant him assistance with experts, imported materials, and contractors, to 
realign and construct the road, only so long as his conduct remained that of a 
friendly neighbour. It was also suggested that some further act of assistance 
which would have more immediate effect than the road scheme, such as remitting 
the balance due for rifles sold to the Amir, by the Government of India, amount- 
ing to 24 lakhs of rupees, might be required. 4 

575. Negotiations in connection with the road. — The Government of India 
pointed out the lack of any authoritative estimate as to the cost of realigning- the 
road, 5 and the Minister then elaborated his proposals for a survey of the align- 
ment to be made. 8 In an interview on July 24, 1925, the Minister discussed the 
position of Afghanistan vis d vis both Russia and Great Britain, and laid 
emphasis on the fact that the latter had no intention of being drawn into a 
political auction for Afghan favour in rivalrv with Russia. S. Mahmud Tarzi 
replied in terms of flattering reassurance. 7 On September 3, 1925 the Minister 
broached the subject of the road to the Amir, who asked for the alternative routes 
to be surveyed, hut said that — 

‘ the best way of affording him assistance would he for my Government to guarantee 
liim a yearly sum of money, W'hich -would be spent at his discretion, not only on this road, 

1 Tel. 558 (18-5-1925), from Viceroy, to S of S. (A S XYIII, 65). " 

2 Tp 1. (525 (30-6-1925), from Viceroy, to B of S. (ibid., 86). 

' 3 TCabul despatch 38 (6-6-1925) (ibid, 102). 

* Tel 1*182 (10-7-1925), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid., 180), 

*Tel 887 (21-7-1925) (ibid. 202) 

a Kabul Ex letter 255-6 <23-7-1925) (ibid., 214). 

r Kabul despatch 60 (24-7-19251 (ibul, 217). 
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bcti on any works which he might consider useful To grant him assistance, whether pecnh 
znary or m land, for any particular purpose, would be derogatory to his independence . _ . 

I replied that this was a surprising proposal which I could not entertain for a 

moment The Amir then earnestly requested me to induce His Majesty’s Gov- 

ernment to grant facilities for the training of selected Afghan youths m England for 
military police, engineering, and business careers. The Amir went on to denounce the^ 
perfidy of the So\iet Government which he said was ‘ plotting night and day for the 

destruction of Ins dynasty and the Bolshevism# of his country ’ He admitted 

that this coldness on the part of Great Britain had made him desperate, and driven him 
into a rapprochement with Russia, which he now bitterly regretted He assured me that 
his chief desire was to disentangle himself from the meshes of the Bolshevik net which 
had been spread to ensnare him \ 1 

An appreciation of the Anglo-Afghan situation by the British Representa- 
tive in Moscow, dated July 24, 1925, raised an objection to delaying the defini- 
tion of a policy, by pointing out that Russia was beco mi ng economically stronger, 
not weaker ; and that the longer the question of countermg Russian designs in 
Afghanistan was postponed, the more difficult the task would become. This 
despatch also mentioned the sentiments expressed on the subject by S. Nadir 
Khan, and his brother S. Muhammad Hashim Khan, Minister in Moscow, as 
agreeing with those of the Amir, and ended by supporting the proposals made 
by the British Minister at Kabul. 2 

576. The Government of India accept the ' subsidy in kind In September 
1925, Sir F. Humphrys visited India, and discussed the whole question of 
Russian penetration with the Government of India, and by October agreement as 
to the measures to be taken to counter this menace had been reached. The pro- 
gramme accepted now included the policy of the ‘ subsidy in kind ? : — 

‘ (3) By granting the Amir material assistance m kind (provided that he asks for it, 
has earned it, and it is to the mutual advantage of India and Afghanistan), we should 
endeavour to wean him from dependence on Russia Probably the community of Indo- 
Afghan interests could not be fostered in any better way than by the civilising influence- 
of the increased trade and intercourse as would arise from progressive improvement of the 
communications between the two countries Hence it is for this reason that we have 
endorsed the Minister’s proposal for the improvement of the trunk road between India 
and Kabul. The Amir’s scheme for internal progress, we have reason to believe, includes 
the extension of railways into his country, and it is understood that he is already con- 
templating a survey by Germans. If therefore the Amir makes any overtures to us; we 
think we should express our willingness to provide him with an expert survey for a rail- 
v ay extension either to J alalabad or Kandahar. The general question of extension of rail- 
way system into Afghanistan raised m Minister’s despatch No. 23 s has been engaging our 
attention, and we before long hope to address you m detail on it Other suitable forms 
of assistance would be the free loan of Indian experts for the construction'of the telegraph 
Lne flkaman-Kandahar-Kabul , and on Ins return Humphrys will endeavour to encourage 
the Amir to put forward this request m view of the Russian offer of which we have just 
received information from a specially reliable source, also of Indian personnel to work the 
telegraph or radio system until Afghans are trained ; at a later stage, assistance over civil 
aviation on an air route between India and Afghanistan, possibly also assistance to a British 
Company to compete with the reported Russian offer to mstal a wireless station at Kabul 
connecting; direct with Europe Of course each of these possible forms of assistance would 
have to be examined m detail, if and when the occasion arose, and at this stage we do not 
contemplate anything more than could be covered by the Minister’s proposal for an annual 
expen dil n re of 7 lakhs. The Amir’s request for education of Afghan youths in England, in 
our opinion, offers no reasonable prospect of success without preliminary training, which 
at present is almost wholly lacking, and we are not m favour of a gift, or of the sale at 
concessional rates, of military equipment other than transport vehicles. 

We feel that, apart from its effect in countering Russian penetration, the policy above 
suggested would help to reconcile the Amir to the continuance of the present Treaty, would 
serve as a useful sign of our appreciation of his correct behaviour on the frontier during 
the past 18 months, and would encourage him to link Ins fortunes with India by facilitating 
the progress on wholesome lines of south-eastern Afghanistan. 

The policy herein advocated is result of much thought and discussion with Minister- 
,We have reached complete agreement. 


iKabul despatch 75 (5-9-1925) (A. S. XIX, 22). 

^.Moscow despatch 491, (24-7-1925) (tbid., 17). 

8 (A S. XVII, 260), see para. 582 

4 Tel. 1J23 (22-10-1925) from Viceroy to S. of S. (A. S. XIX, 67). 


Tt is important to notice t licit the 4 subsidy in kind ’ liras now regarded 
mainly as one of tlie possible methods by which the growth of Russian influence 
in Afghanistan might be checked: — 

‘ The grant of assistance in kind towards the material progress of Afghanistan as a 
counter to growing Russian influence .’ 1 

The despatch in which it was first proposed however had never claimed 
that it could achieve this object. 2 

577. Survey of the road — On November 20 the survey party arrived in 
Kabul. 

In a despatch of January 18, 1926 the Minister reported some * tiresome 
and futile suggestions ’ made by the Amir, warned the Government of India 
4 of possible difficulties ahead ’ ; and made proposals for allotting different sec- 
tions of the project for completion by British and Afghan agency respectively. 3 

The Minister in reporting the completion of the survey stated that it would 
he no easy matter to secure the Amir’s agreement to these proposals. 4 

The Amir was very slow in coming to a decision. 5 

On August 11 another request was made for assistance in cash towards the 
construction of the road. 5 

At last the Amir was reported to have accepted the programme for the 
distribution of work proposed by the British Minister, hut a letter was requested 
stating that His Majesty’s Government would * not claim any proprietary rights 
in the road, or any special concessions m regard to using it. n 

578. The Afghan Government reject the road project. — This assurance 8 was 
given, but on October 26, S. Mahmud Tarzi informed the British Minister — 

‘ that the Council of Ministers had taken objection to the form of assistance which ve 
had agreed was the most suitable . . . The Council’s alternative request was that my 

Government should pay to the Afghan Government an agreed sum of money to be ex- 
pended on ‘ the peaceful progress of Afghanistan.’ 

Tbe Amir also told tbe Minister that the Council — 

‘ strongly held that any assistance that might he granted by my Government towards 
the construction of the road should take the form of an unconditional gift of cash or of 
materials which might he employed anywhere in Afghanistan ’ 

The Minister replied that he * was now confronted with what virtually 
amounted to a request for a subsidy which had never been on the tapis’, and. 
which he was 4 not authorised to discuss.’ The Amir said that the doubts of bis 
Council were inspired by fear of similar measures which Russia might demand 
to undertake in the North. In the Minister’s opinion the principal reason for 
this development was — 

, ‘ to be found in the reluctance of the majority of the Afghan Ministers, which is fully 
shared by the King, to abandon all hope of obtaining a large gift m cash from the British 
Government Such a gift would establish a strong precedent m the Afghan view for the 
rcmtroduction of the British subsidy, the lapse of which Afghans of all shades of opinion 
never cease to regret, and which would m any ease provide immense possibilities for mis- 
appropriation and embezzlement ’ 

The Minister added that he was strongly opposed to the grant of a gift as 
proposed, either in eash or materials, as he was convinced that neither would 
serve any useful purpose, and recommended that he should be instructed to do 
nothing further in the matter until the Afghan Government showed signs of 
reverting to the proposal in its, original form.” Instructions were given accord- 
ingly by His Majesty’s Government. 10 There appears to have been no estimate 
made of the actual value of the contribution to he made by the Government of 
India, under the Minister’s scheme; but the cost of the survey which was carried 
out, and debited to Indian revenues, was just under Rs. TO.OOO 11 

1 Kabul despatch 34 (21-5-1925) (A. S XVIII, 80). 

2 Para 670. 

«Kabnl despatch 6 (18-1-26) (A. S. XIX 183). 

“Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-26) (A S. XX 6). 

®lvabul despatch 56 (26-7-1926) {ibid, 143). I 

8 Kabul tel. 104 (14-8-1926) (i bid., 162). 

7 Kabul tel 131 (1-10-1926) (ibid, 229). 

SLetter 434|4 (10-10-1926) from Mm Kabul to Af For. Mm. {ibid, 260). 

"Kabul despatch 109 (28-10-1926) {ibid, 274). 

™F. O tel 43 (36-12-1926) (A. S. XXI, 7). 

11 F. 404, F. 1925 (q. v. for rates of pay of officers employed and other financial details). 
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579. Other forms of material assistance. 1 -— The reconstruction of the' 
Kabul Khyber road was only one of the forms which, it was suggested, a ‘ subsi- 
dy in kind ’ or grant of ‘ material assistance ’ might take. 

The others, mentioned at the Mussoorie Conference and in subsequent official 
correspondence, may be noticed seriatim. 

580. (1) Education of Afghans in Europe, America and elsewhere.— In the- 
Musaoorie Aide Memoirs T4 (&)] ‘ reasonable assistance towards the education 
in Europe ’ was offered in the event of a conclusion of a Treaty of Friend- 
ship. 

Since October 1921 a large number of Afghan boys have been sent for educa- 
tion to various European countries, but only one, S. Mahmud Tarzi’s son, to 
England. The significance of this 'policy was discussed by the British Minister 
in 1922 2 

‘ The first mention m official correspondence of European education for Afghan youths 
is apparently that contained m Sir H Dobbs’ memorandum of the Second Meeting of the 

Mussoorie Conference There England is definitely stated to he the country to 

winch the Amir proposed to send his students. However m Sir H. Dobbs’ telegram 121- 
M C , dated 1st July 1920 the Amir’s idea is described as the education of young Afghans 
in Europe The specific mention of England has dropped out, and so far as I am aware 

does not recur The reasons which have influenced the Amir m choosing the 

Continent rather than Great Britain for the education of his future officials, appear to have 
been the following: — 


fa) The greater cost of British as compared with Continental education 

(6) The advice of the present Foreign Minister, presumably tendered on his return 
from Europe, as to the relative educational and social advantages offered by 
Ihe various countries which he visited 


(c) The natural aim of the Amir to keep his country free from the influence of those 
powers — Great Britain and Russia — which from their geographical position 
are, iie considers, a menace to his independence.’ 


This despatch went on to question the wisdom of sending Afghan youths 
to Europe, and to suggest that the Amir would be well advised to substitute for 
his present programme home training under competent foreign teacher®, with a 
subsequent technical or business education in India, while only pupils of excep- 
tional promise should be sent to Europe. It was proposed that no action should 
bo taken in the matter, except to encourage unobtrusively any tendency of the 
Amir to divert his educational policy into these channels. 

The Government of India concurred in this view, although regarding the 
fact that only one student had been sent to England as ‘ disturbing in view 
of the important part which students trained in Europe were likely to play in 
future. 3 * 


In December 1922 the Minister reported that the Amir had remarked that 
he would like to send a few Afghan youths to England, including his own son, 
hut was deterred by the enormous expense of English, as compared with Con- 
tinental, education. 4 

The Secretary of State in replying to the despatch from Kabul agreed that 
the difficulties of attracting Afghan youths to England for purposes of 
education were almost insuperable, 1 even if the expediency of the measure 
were beyond doubt ’ ; although special arrangements might be made in individual 
cases. Subject to this proviso the Minister’s proposals were approved.* 

The £ Ittihad-i-Mashriqi ’ in September 1922 stated that one of the chief 
reasons tor Afghan and other Asiatic students preferring French and German 
Schools and Universities to British, was that in the latter they found themselves 
Subjected to restrictions and racial exclusiveness, which they did not meet with 
on the Continent. 


The subject, as has been already noticed, was more than once raised in con- 
versations with Sir F. Humphrys at Kabul, 6 but the latter in his telegram 60 of 

iFor the qnestirm of RrrpoV of monitions and aeroplanes see paras. 541, 542, 543. 

“Kabul despatch 9 (29-7-1922) (F. 21 JT-F 10). ’ 

f'r^u 1 , 273 , ( 28 -l°- 1922 l f r( «n Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid., 14). 

4 Kabul tel. 132 (2-12-1902) (ibid., 16) 

«F. 0. despatch 1 Q-l-1923) (ibid 21). 

*See Kabul despatch 87 (14-9-1926) (A. S XX. 213). 
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May 13, 1925 1 pointed out further objections to the grant of such assistance as 
a form of the ‘ subsidy in kind nor did the Government of India view it favour- 
ably In December 1926 the Afghan Minister in London informed the Foreign 
Office that ten students were being sent for police training in England. 11 

The subject was discussed by Sir F. Humphrys with S. Mahmud Tarzi, who 
explained' why he could not agree to send these students to India. 4 The Afghan 
Minister was informed that facilities could be given to the students and that no 
fees would be charged for tuition. 5 While the necessary prel imi naries were 
under discussion, Sir F. Humphrys learni that six students had already left for 
police training in London.® 

581. (2) Railways were discussed by Mr. Dobbs at the Fourteenth Meeting 
,at Mussoone, and the summary of a note “dated January 1st, 1905, which had been 
handed by Amir Habibullah Khan to Sir Louis Dane, read out. The s umma ry 
contemplated the construction of a ‘ railway on the Chitral border, and another 
railway through Farah to the border of Hashtadan but on examination the 
Government of India had decided they could not take up the project. 

Mr. Dobbs went on .to .explain the necessity of careful examination of any 
such scheme, and added ‘ we should possibly have not only to consider the 
advantage to Afghanistan from this, but also how far it would affect our schemes 
of defence. For instance, I do not know how far in the direction of Russian 
territory the military authorities will he prepared to help Afghanistan. n 

Mr. Dobbs also informed the Afghan delegates on the same occasion that it 
had been decided to construct the Khyber Railway. 8 

| The entry in the aide memoire on the subject read : — 

‘4 (c) Reasonable assistance to be granted gradually, as financial and other cir- 
cumstances might permit, towards the construction m Afghanistan of railways.’ 8 

In April 1921 we hear of negotiations on the subject between the Afghan 
Minister at Moscow and W. B. Vanderlip 10 

‘ The United States might grant a loan to the Afghans to enable them to build tele- 
graphs and railways. He said that it was most important to select a port free from hostile 
inliueuee The only alignment which would fulfil this condition would be from Kabul 
to Sistan, and on to the Persian Gulf ’ n 

These negotiations evidently came to nothing. 

In March 1922 Mr. McHaffie, a representative of a British firm, was in 
Kabul discussing the supply to the Afghau Government of materials for 200 
pules of metre gauge railway, 12 hut was unable to obtain reasonable terms, and 
finally loft for India without concluding any contract. 

A light railway was however actually constructed in Dar-ul-Aman, the new 
capital, for the transport of building materials. 

In 1922 S. Mahmud Tarzi informed the British Minister that ‘ grave anxiety 
to Afghan General Staff was being caused ’ by the construction of the Khyber 
Railway, and received assurances as to its purpose. 18 

In January 1923, the Foreign Minister discussed with Sir F. Humphrys 
•the feasibility “of railway construction in Afghanistan; the first line which it 
was desired to construct being one from Kabul to Kandahar with an eventual 
extension to Herat Sir F. Humphrys suggested that in the interests of eco- 
nomy it would he advisable to begin with an extension from Chaman to Kanda- 
har, and the Foreign Minister agreed. 14 


J Para 672. 

2 Para 676. 

8 Letter from Af. Mm (17-12-1926) (F 351, F. 27, 4). 

4 Kabul despatch 16 (10-2-27) (-F. ibid, 6). 

«F 0 tel 13 (24-3-1927) (ibid 9). 
sivabul tel 124 (31-10-1927) (ibid 14). 

•Tprogs. pf the 14th Meeting. 

*Ibid ' 

9 Progs, of the 17th Meeting. 
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UTeJ. 36 (4-4-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to C. G S. (A S. Y 141). 
ispiary M. A., Kabul 1922, 21 (16) 
i3 Kabul tel 22 (18-6-1922) (A S. YII 344). 
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During the Anglo-Afghatf crisis of 1923 and the Khost rebelEon of 1924 
conditions "were clearly not favourable for the entertainment of ideas of rail- 
way development by the Afghan Government, or for the discussion of them 
with the British Minister. 

S. Nadir Khan however in a conversation with Sir F. Humphrys on Sep- 
tember 15, 1923 gave a hint that the Afghan Government hoped for British- 
assistance in this direction 1 , and about the same time an Afghan paper spoke- 
of the strength which accrued to a country from a * network of railways ’. 

Early in 1924 the Afghan Foreign Minister mentioned to Sir F. Humphrys 
a project for a railway from Chaman to Kabul, via Kandahar and Ghazni; and 
in January 1925 the German Charge d ’Affaires said that a German firm had 
been approached for estimates for a railway to link up Kandahar and Chaman 
with Herat and ‘ alternatively for sc railway from Chaman to Kandahar and out- 
lying districts.’ 2 

In October Meissner, the Director of the Dentsch Afghanische Company 
was informed that the Afghan Government ‘ wanted Deeauville railway from/ 
Dakka to Jalalabad which would eventually be extended to Surkhpul and 
Kabul.’ 3 

The Afghan Government apparently did not intend to extend this line to- 
wards the Indian frontier from Dakka.* 

582. Kabul despatch 23 of 1925 — In a despatch dated March 28, 1925 the* 
Minister pggeeted that the time was ‘ opportune for a preliminary survey ’ of 
the question of railway construction in Afghanistan. 

Two possible extensions were discussed; the first from Landi Khana to 
Kabul consisting of three sections, of which the first (S' miles)' Landf Khana 
to Dakka, the Minister seemed to suggest, would present few diffi culties; the 
second Dakka to Jalalabad (48 miles) ‘ would arouse considerable opposition, 
from the Mullahs,’ ; and the third Jalalabad to Kabul (128 miles) * would pro- 
bably involve prohibitive expenditure.’ 

The second extension discussed was that from Chaman to Kandahar (65 
miles), regarding which the Minister said ‘ The people of Kandahar are less 
fanatical than their brethren in the Eastern or Jalalabad Province-, and, so far 
as 1 am able to judge, would universally welcome a railway' to Kandahar. ’ 

The possibility of the Afghan Government insisting on a break of gauge 
at the frontier -was indicated, and the repercussion of railway construction in 
South-eastern Afghanistan on Russo-Af ghan relations taken into consideration. 

* It is inevitable that any railway activity in the South Bast would eattae great irrita* 
tion to Russia, and provoke counter measures in the North.’ 

The Minister concluded however : — 


* On the whole I am of opinion that the balance of advantage to India and Great 
Britain lies heavily in the direction of railway communications between South Eastern 
Afghanistan and the Indian frontier the essential condition for the linking 

of an Afghan railway with the Indian system would, I presume, be the construction, main- 
tenance, and working of such a railway, for some years at any rate, by the Indian Rail- 
way Department. There are at present no Afghans trained in railway work, and the 
employment of persons of other nationalities would, I consider, be injurious to British- 
prestige and interests.’ 5 


It was suggested that a free survey of a railway from Torkham to Jalal- 
abad and from Chaman to Kandahar, and thence to Kabul if necessary, might 
be undertaken on the request of the Afghan Government under the policy of 
1 subsidies in kind.’ For construction itself ft was proposed that a loan might 
be granted to the Afghan Government, if reasonable security were forthcoming. 


583. Views and discussions. — The views of the Agent to the Governor Gen- 
eral in Baluchistan and of the Chief Co mmis sioner, N. W. F. P. on Sir FI 
Humphrys’ proposals were invited. The former agreed generally with those, 
but was opposed to the running of the line with 'personnel of the Indian State 
Railways, and preferred that the ‘ railway staff should be either Afghan or 
British snbjeets in Afghan service.’® 


iKabul despatch 37 (17-9-1923). 
fKabul tel 9 (21-1-1925) (F. 330-F. 25, 1). 


8 Kabul tel. 372| 
-•Kabul tel. 372 


(7-10-1925) {ibid., 4).' 
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— (10-10-1925) (ibid.. 6). 

*Kabul despatch 23 (28-3-1925) (A. S. XVII 260). 

«Memo. 576 (20-10-1925), from Bain., to G. of L (F. 330-F. 8). 
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'The Chief Commissioner considered that under favourable conditions the 
extension of the Khyber Railway into Afghanistan would be beneficial to the 
Frontier administration. He held that it would be the linking of Afghanistan 
<to the British system which would arouse suspicion among the tribes, and not 
the development of railways in Afghanistan itself. Even so he would not hesi- 
tate to support ‘Such a scheme, ‘ always provided that it is the Afghan. Govern- 
ment which takes the initiative \ He did not consider that a railway terminus 
at Dakka or Jalalabad could threaten the position of Peshawar as a commercial 
centre, and concluded that the •development of railway communication with 
Afghanistan would be politically and commercially advantageous. He agreed 
with Sir F. Humphrys that the balance of advantage lay in the construction, 
maintenance, and working of such a railway being undertaken by the Indian Rail- 
way Department at any rate for some time to come. 1 

In J anuary 1926 Sir R. Hodgson compiled a memorandum of a conversation 
held in Paris with J8, JSTadir .Khan, 2 who made some very wild remarks on the 
.subject of railway extension in Afghanistan, an old hobby of his, 3 which he 
also broached to M. J. de Gnnzburg. 4 

The question was now examined by the Chiefs 1 of Staff in England who came 
to the conclusion that extensions from Cham.an to Kandahar, and from Landi 
Khana to Kabul would present ‘ undoubted military advantages ’. 5 

In August 1926 Sir F. Humphrys asked that the question should be con- 
sidered in all its aspects and in connection with road schemes already under dis- 
cussion. 

* On political grounds X am strongly of opinion tliat improvement of communications 
.between South Eastern Afghanistan and India is the best counter we ean put up here 
.against Soviet menace ’ 

He considered that possible fanatical opposition to the railways was not an 
insuperable objection ; that railhead at Landi Khana should be extended at least 
as far as Dakka ; that extensions from Chaman and Landi Khana should be broad 
gauge ; and that construction, maintenance, and working, should be in the hands 
of the Indian Railway Department until Afghans were trained. Sir F. 
Humphrys asked, if his views were accepted in principle, for authority ‘ to 
afford an early opportunity to Afghan Government of making request for free 
surveys of extensions to Kandahar and Jalalabad.’ He did not think it would 
"be feasible to extend the railway from Jalalabad to Kabul for many years to 
come. * Question of ways and means could be examined after presentation of 
-Survey Report.’ 8 

A few days later he gave some figures which he considered reliable regard- 
ing the Afghan budget, 7 and concluded : — 

‘ No provision is, or can be, made for capital expenditure out of revenue or general 
reserve on railway construction, unless the programme were of most exiguous nature 
'From above it seems clear that financial assistance in some form would be required for 
extension of railways from India into Afghanistan. ’ 8 

In September he telegraphed : — 

* On the assumption that railway extensions to Kandahar and Jalalabad are held to 
be in the general interests of India, in my opinion it would not be wise to allow ourselves 
to be deterred from constructing them by fear of counter activity on the part of the 

Russians m North It seems safe to assume that Russia will require no excuse to 

extend her railways into Afghanistan, whenever she is ready to do so, and will not wait for 
further weighty considerations than Government of India have already given by building 
Khyber Railway with terminus in the air.’ 8 

584. Government of India despatch 10 of 1926. — The Government of India 
then addressed the Secretary of State in a despatch, -with which were forwarded 
notes by tbe Chief Commissioner of Railways on the technical and commercial 
aspects of the proposal, and by the Chief of the General Staff, India, on the 
strategic considerations involved. 

’ iMcmo 2616 (2-12-1926), from N. W. F., to G. of I. (F.-330-F. 9). ~ 

s Pans despatch (14-1-1926) (ibid, 10). 
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' The despatch itself ran as follows 

Difficult though, this problem is, several factors stand out clearly From the purely 
technical point of view an extension beyond the Khyber is desirable in the extreme. On 
our own side of the frontier there is no room for a proper terminus, even if there were,, 
railhead would still fail to attract the Central Asian traffic, for the caravans would continue 
to go by road to and from Peshawar, but with railhead even as little advanced into- 
Afghanistan as Dakka, King Amanulla would almost certainly place an embargo on the 
passage of caravans towards India beyond that point. If we examine the problem from 
the coinmercial and economic aspects (without reference for the moment to the possibility 
of financial participation by ourselves in the schemes), the arguments are strongly m 
favour of an extension on both the Khyber and Chaman sides, and these are well put m 
the enclosed note by the Chief Commissioner of Railways. And the political advantages 
are great indeed that would accrue to India with railways running freely between Kandahar 
and Quetta, Jalalabad and Peshawar, fostering civilisation m Afghanistan as perhaps 
nothing else could, linking the two countries together by ever-strengthening ties of com- 
merce and intercourse, and affording the tribesmen on both sides of the frontier a conti- 
nuous demonstration that Afghanistan and India were at last acting m unison. 

All this is true, and the sum total of the arguments m favour of railway extension 
into Afghanistan is so great, that it requires some effort of mind to allow the arguments* 
on the other side their full force. Yet these are all explicit or implicit in the Minister's 
despatch, and justify the essential caution with which he recommended the problem should 
-be tackled. 

There are first the internal difficulties the King might have to overcome before he* 
could get so startling an innovation safely and firmly launched. On the Kandahar side, 
as the Minister points out, public opinion seems more or less prepared for the approach df 
the railway. Indeed the trading sections of the population would most likely welcome it 
actively. But there are others who would not, and it must not be forgotten that even the 
construction of motor roads was among the causes of unrest in Kandahar during the timer 
of Amir Habibullah. Nor in weighing the probable internal effect of railway develop- 
ment between Kandahar and Chaman would it be safe to focus our attention solely on 
Kandahar and its neighbourhood, for a western innovation so great as railways would 
excite interest far beyond the particular province m which it was actually introduced 
Even when we consider an extension to Kandahar alone, we must take into our calculations 
the probabilities of opposition from fanatical sections m the population elsewhere which r 
as the Minister appreciates, the King would have to face if he ventured on an extension to 
Jalalabad. Hence, though the Minister is obviously right in thinking that railways once 
safely established m Afghanistan would make for the stability of the Central Government 
(their possible use by a neighbour for aggressive purposes being off course ignored), it 
would seem unwise to discount too heavily the difficulties the Central Government might 
encounter in initiating the experiment. And the unpopularity of the Amir's reforms and 
the consequent restiveness of a naturally disunited, undisciplined, and conservative people 
constitute one of the two chief dangers that have been from some time inherent in the 
Afghan, situation. 

Russian penetration, which, constitutes the other great danger in the Afghan situation, 
would almost certainly be stimulated. There may perhaps be a bare possibility that 
Russia, seeing Afghanistan turn so ostentatiously towards India despite the lavish ex- 
penditure of Russian moneys, might abandon her policy of penetration as unprofitable 
and ruinously expensive. Were there really a likelihood of this, it would of course be 
worth our while to spend much on bringing it about. But it is, we fear, hardly a possi- 
bility, certainly nothing more. It is far more likely that railway extensions m south-east 
Afghanistan would stimulate counter-activities by Russia north of the Hindu Kush, or in 
the direction of Herat. True, the physical conditions of the country are in favour of 
India, as the Minister points out. In particular, the mighty barrier of the Hindu Kusb 
rules out the linking of the Termez system with Kabul And this is a fact so patent that 
it is calculated to prevent the Russians being first in the field of railway enterprise, since 
any railway ambitions the King may have are likely for political reasons to centre in his 
capital. But we could not rely on physical difficulties generally to prevent the Russians- 
following in our wake. For neither the Oxus nor the Parapamisus range are effective 
barriers to extensions of the Russian railway ^sterns into Afghanistan. And though 
railway activities are perhaps the most dangerous form Russian activities might take— an 
argument that we shall develop when we turn to the strategical aspect of the problem— 
there are plenty of other forms of activity with which the Russians could answer what they 
could hardly fail to regard as a direct and dangerous challenge from us, if (contrary to 
our calculations^ they felt too heavily handicapped over railway construction In short, 
in existing political conditions the almost certam sequel to an extension of the Indian: 
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railway systems across our borders would be a determined attempt by Russia to force the 
pace generally in Afghanistan. 

This is an argument against an advance of our railway system that must needs weigh 
heavily with us, for should Russia force the pace further, it must sooner or later mean a 
fresh advance m our auction with her, the avoidance of which is our theoretic ideal, jet 
threatens irom time to time to become so dangerous as to be impracticable But it is 
after all an argument that might be used to baulk almost any form of activity on our 
part m Afghanistan, however much needed by Afghanistan, how ever much solicited by the 
Afghan Government, however advantageous in itself to ourselves. And it is not as if 
Russia would be likely to slacken her activities if she were left the Afghan field entirely 
to liersclf* As matters now f stand, nothing but a definite renunciation of Afghanistan as 
a sphere for her activities, won from her in a general Anglo-Russian agreement m return 
for concrete advantages elsewhere, would be likely to put the brake on Russia , and m 
the present posture of world politics such an agreement is presumably chimerical. The 
danger of stimulating Russian counter activities might be lessened if the extensions from 
our railway systems were made and financed and run by other agency than our own — an 
arrangement which would have the further advantage of relieving us of anxiety over the 
safety of British employees on the railway, with all the implications of an untoward 
incident m present-day conditions of Afghanistan. But save possibly m connection with 
schemes for a rudimentary railway of the Decauville type, there seems no chance of Afgha- 
nistan being able either herself to finance or to induce others to finance railway develop* 
ments on our borders Prom the Afghan point of view r such a railway might indeed have 
special attractions; not only would it serve Afghanistan’s immediate needs, it would be 
something that the Afghans could represent as a definite break from India, and something 
essentially Afghan, and it Would be something that they themselves could manage with the 
minimum of difficulty, except of course as regards transhipment at the break of gauge. 
But, as our Chief Commissioner of Railways points out, the economic and technical argu- 
ments in favour of extensions with gauge unbroken are strong. And even though their 
strength can hardly be expected to appeal as much to Afghanistan as to ourselves, and 
though the military danger of unbroken gauge must of course appeal to her far more, 
Afghan vanity is likely to prove stronger than either Afghan Particularismus or Afghan 
prudence. And the fact remains that a railway of more than a few miles on anything like 
the same gauge as our own 1 would in all probability prove neither within the means of 
Afghanistan itself, nor attract the necessary capital from some foreign country. 

In examining the problem, therefore, we are forced to examine it on the assumption 
that it is our finance and our engineers and our staff that would bring the extensions into 
being, and run them until Afghanistan could produce the technical personnel to take them 
over. The Minister speaks of the possibility of a loan to Afghanistan. Even if stable 
political conditions could be assumed- — and they cannot- — the financial prospects of railway 
construction in Afghanistan could only be regarded as supremely speculative. The loan 
therefore could hardly be raised m the open market; we must assume that it would be 
granted by the Indian Government in consideration of the many advantages the extensions 
would bring to India. Unfortunately, we should be deceiving ourselves if we regarded 
it as a loan. Disguise it as we might, the loan would not be repaid directly, however 
great the indirect returns might be. From a purely financial point of view it would be 
unproductive expenditure. 

And this is a factor that would have its political reactions. For we must consider the 
effect on the Afghan Government of receiving from us so material a subvention as would 
be involved by the financing of extensions of the broad gauge to Jalalabad and Kandahar. 
It would not be a case of our fostering Adglian self-help, as we propose to do over the 
realignment of the Khyber-Kabul road For one thing the total bill would be very much 
larger, large though that bill seems likely to prove. For another, even if we attempted to 
divide the expenditure between Afghanistan and ourselves m proportion to the outlay on 
the non-lechnical and technical portions, the share that would fall on us would presum- 
ably be far greater than the share that would fall on Afghanistan. For a third, the 
Indian gauge (if gauge were to be unbroken), the Indian constructional and running per- 
sonnel, and the rest, would mark down the railway as essentially Indian. Hence, apart 
from the dangers in all this of stimulating counter-activities by Russia and the fanatical 
nationalism of conservative Afghanistan, the prejudicial effect on the Afghan Government 
and on the trend of our Afghan relations generally, when it found us ready to pour mto 
its lap Indian moneys to the extent that would be involved by railways on this scale, is an 
element in the problem that points to the advisability of caution. 

The necessity for caution is doubly great when we turn to the strategical aspects, 
which are elaborated in the annexed appreciation by our General Staff A close study of 
the available information has led them to these conclusions — 

I As regards war with Afghanistan alone, though railway extension m peace towards 
our objectives, especially in the direction of Kabul, would be all to our advantage, it would 
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pot be essential tg the success q£ pup pla^$. Moreover by speeding qp construction in war 
the advance of railhead should be sufficiently rapid to be of value to us, m the event of 
piore extended operations being forced upon us than thgsp we at present qoqtemplate, 

II. As regards ^vap with Russia in Afghanistan— 

(а) We should have no prospect of pyeqtpal spppess without railways supporting 

our armips , but without similar the Russians could not develop important 
forces pithpr. 

(б) Eveq if we leave # to Russia to initiate railway extensions iutq Afghanistan^ 

geographical conditions give us a time margin which should be sufficient 
to enable us to forestall Russia ip strength, at the points strategically most 
favourable to us, viz., m the Kabul arpa and on the line of the Helmand. 

( c ) We can therefore view a Russian start without panic, provided we can count 
on being able to begin counter construction without delay. 

Ill Extension of railways eithpr frojn Russia towards Pprat or from India towards 
Kandahar must eventually create a demand for their continuation through Afghanistan. 
Any move, Russian or Indian, carries with it, therefore, the risk of starting a railway race 
and of bringing Russia and India face to face, whether in Afghanistan or on the Indian 
frontier. This contact may be inevitable, but we should do nothing to hasten it. It would 
mean the piaintenance of a larger army in India, lpereqse the chances of convict, and set 
up a state of constant insecurity on the frontier, 

IV. Hence, however attractive the initiation of railway extensions from India may 
be from the point of new of war with Afghanistan alone, its advantages cannot be weighed 
against the great disadvantages of the wider and more rpmote consequences. 

After studying this difficult question in all its bearings we feel that all other argu- 
ments, strong though they are and but for strategical reasons almost conclusive in their 
combined effect, must give way before the paramount necessity of doing nothing which 
might prejudice the defence of India And our conclusions are these. There would be 
mpeh danger in precipitate action, whether op our payt, or the King's. It would in any 
pase be unwise for us to make the first move, even to the extent of encouraging the King 
to broach the sublet. Should he do so of his own initiative, we reco mm end that the 
Minister should be instructed to adopt a sympathetic but unenthusiastic attitude; that 
he should expound with full candour the likelihood of any railway extensions from India 
leading to pressure, in the end probably hardly resistible, for railway extensions from 
Russia ; the dangers that would flow to Afghanistan ip times of war from either extension, 
north or south , and the certainty, as we see it, that a railway extension in the north would 
facilitate any aggressive designs that Russia might harbour, and so tend to impair the 
security of India's north-west frontier Should the King, despite a dear exposition of 
the strategical considerations, still press for our aid m furthering his scheme, it would, 
we feel, be dangerous for us to turn him the cold shoulder : to do so might drive him the 
more into Russia's arms and precipitate railway construction in the north. But even in 
this case we should still counsel caution. The Minister, we think, should explain that, until 
the ground had been thoroughly surveyed, it would be premature for the King to attempt 
‘ to consider in detail any particular schemes at all, and should offer him the services of 
pur expert staff to undertake the necessary surveys. And the Minister shopld seek to 
draw the King's ideas away from an extension towards Kandahar and on to an extension 
from the Khyber towards Kabul, discouraging him from contemplating anything more in 
the first instance than a short extension to Dakka, which would give the Khyber Railway 
a much needed terminus, Afghanistan a short line of its own linking up directly with our* 
system on the direct road to Kabul, and the King experience of the attitude of his people 
to the introduction of railways, without the dangers that might be involved in an exten- 
sion of appreciable length.* 

585. The Minister's comments.— Sir P. Humphry^ comments on this 
pespatcli were briefly that:— 

(1) the internal difficulties which the Amir would have to face in introduc- 

ing railways can easily be exaggerated, 6 Progress/ on modern 
lines is the order of the* day, and has been accepted by Afghans 
generally * * 

(2) the Russian contributions have considerably exceeded the British, so 

that ‘ if there is anything in the theory that Afghanistan aims at 
maintaining an even balance between England and Russia, there is 
room for much British activity in the South-East before the scales 
could he said to be und uly weighted in favour of .England ; ’ 

^(F.330-F^6), ” " T J 1 
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(3) Hallway extensions could not be carried out by foreign personnel with 

British capital. The Afghan Government could and would protect 
any Indian personnel engaged. A loan to Afghanistan would stand 
small chance of being directly repaid, but the outlay would probably 
not be 1 wholly unproductive 

(4) It is a fallacy to suppose that ‘ our refusal to build ’ a railway exten- 

sion to Kandahar ‘ would defer for a single dav the far more dan- 
gerous project of an extension from Kushk to Herat or that 
‘ should Russia be first in the field, we could count on a zero hour 
from which to commence our own building programme without the 
consent of the Afghan Government ’ ; 

(5) In his opinion the Amir’s contemplated railway programme would 

probably be found to envisage the following stages of construc- 
tion : — 

(i) Chaman to Kandahar 

(n) Kandahar to Kabul ( via Ghazni) 

(to) Kushk to Herat 

(iv) Herat to Kandahar to be carried out from both ends 

and if defieeted from stage (i) , the Amir would turn to Russia for the construc- 
tion of stage {tit). 

‘ . ... if we were first m the field and Russia, stimulated by our activity, were to apply 
for a concession in the North. The valuable cards would then be in our hands, and we could 
probably make the building programme which the King desired contingent on his refusal 
of the Russian request. The Russians would be told that Afghanistan did not grant con- 
cessions, and that the Kushk-Herat section was not for the moment in the programme. ’ 

Sir F. Hamphrys stated his conclusions as follows : — 

‘ Railways in Afghanistan are bound to come sooner or later, especially on the Kanda- 
har side, and the power which initiates them m response to the Afghan Government’s 
request will be presented with a tactical advantage of the first importance. On the other 
hand, a refusal will be taken by the Kmg to indicate that the progress of Afghanistan is 

being deliberately discouraged, and he will turn to the rival power for assistance 

I suggest that I should receive instructions to attempt, on the next occasion on which the 
King broaches the subject of railways to me, to discover his programme as fully as pos- 
sible, and, without giving him either warnings or encouragement, to inform him that I 
would send a detailed report of his proposals to His Majesty’s Government ?1 

586. Remarks. — There the written discussions rest for the time being, 
and it is only necessary to note a few points which emerge from an. examina- 
tion of them . — 

(a) A free survey * for a railway extension either to Jalalabad or Kan- 

dahar ’ has been accepted by the Government of India as one of 
the forms in which assistance might be given under the approved 
policy of the subsidy in kind, 2 3 but the provision of funds tor rail- 
way construction, as now contemplated, lies entirely beyond the 
scope of that policy. 

(b) The principal motive for the present proposal is admittedly to check 

Russian penetration. The present attitude of the Minister in this 
connection involves a departure from that adopted in his despatch 
56 of December 4, 1923.® 

(c) The Government of India, although impressed by tbe danger of fana- 

tical opposition to the extension of railways into Afghanistan, yet, 
in view of other considerations, propose an extension to Dakka 
before one to Kandahar, although the latter area is admittedly less 
fanatical than, the former.* 

( d ) Sir F. Humphrvs has not stated the evidence in support of his esti- 

mate of the Amir’s programme, and it presumably consists of in- 
formal remarks by tbe Amir and his Ministers. The conversations 
which have been reported from Kabul however seem to suggest that 


1 Kabul despatch 22 (21-2-1927) (F. 330-F , 18). 

2Par&. 576. 

3 (A. S. XI 40) (see para. 670). 

’‘Para. 584, 


the Amir’s own. intention was to construct light railways inside 
Afghanistan, without, at any r^te at first, auy connection with 
foreign systems. 1 

(e) The question whether the objection jnade by the Afghan Government 
to the training of Afghan youths for police work in India 2 would 
not be aroused in a stijl stronger forju by the proposed operation of 
a railway m Afghanistan by Indian personnel, would require serious 
consideration. Sir F. Johnston’s remarks on the point have al- 
ready been noticed. 8 

(/) In his despatch 23 of 1925, the Minister had said :r-r 

* The Amir’s poverty will, ip the absence of undiscovered wealth, always compel him 
to turn for assistance towards either his Northern or his Southern neighbour ’ ; 

but it is not quite clear why it should not make hi p a turn, towards bpth, as hp 
has in. the past. In answer to the argument that ‘ the Amir is likely to use an 
annual dole from us to extract further gifts from the Russians Sir F. Humphrys 
remarked * 1 have already stated it as my opinion that the Amir is likely to cool 
off towards Russia, if' he receives encouragement from Great Britain. 4 This 
statement, however, does not finally demolish the possible view that the Amir 
may use * encouragement from Grefit Britain ’ to stimulate Russian generosity, 

587. (3) Telephones and telegraphs. — Assistance under this head was men- 
tioned hv the Afghan (delegates at Mussoone, and has been given. The wireless 
set taken to 'Kabul, and used there by Sir H. Dobbs’ Mission, was presented to 
the Afghan Government and a gift made of 460 miles of telegraph material. 1 ’ 
The latter was intended to connect Kabul with Torkham on one side and with 
Kandahar on the other. Unfortunately Sir H. Dobbs’ letter announcing this 
gift gave ’no indication of the purpose for which it was intended, although it had. 
clearly originated from the proposal contained in the Mussoone Aide Memoire 
5-B : — ‘ Tins would be sufficient for the construction of a telegraph system from 
the British frontier to Kabul and from Kabul to Kandahar. ’ No explicit stipula- 
tion had, however, been made that it should be so used.® The Kabul Torkham line 
was constructed by an Indian telegraph staff deputed in 1922 for the purpose 
from India, but the balance of the material was drawn upon by the Amir for 
the construction of such branch lines as those from Kabul to Dar-ul- Am an, 
(erected by a British engineer), and from Jalalabad to Laghman. For this 
reason, and because more material than had been estimated was used on the 
Kabul Toikham section, the balance was insufficient for a line fyom Kabul to 
Kandahfir.T 

Six Afghans were trained in wireless telegraphy at Karachi in, 1921, and 
20 more in land telegraphy in 1922-1924.* 

The cash value of these gifts and concessions was estimated to be : — 



Its- 

Wireless set . . . . 

t ? 1,50Q 

Training of Afghan telegraphists . ? 

\ \ 12,000 

Gift of telegraph material 

. . 5,00,000 

Reduction in charges t . 

1 . 15,000 

Tot^l 

. . 5,42,000® 

4 7 ? j 


The British wireless soon showed signs of breaking down, and by October 
1922 it was definitely ont of order ; communication with Peshawar being ‘ inter- 
mittently maintained by means of the Russian set, which was worked for that 
purpose by the operators trained in Karachi ’ 


rPara. 581. ' " ” 

spara. 580 v 
•Para. 583. 

‘Kabul despatch 38 (6-8-1925) (A. S. XVHI 102). 

6 Para. 213. 

‘Tel 352 (21-3-1922), from of I to Mm , Kabul (A. S. VIE 219) and see tel. 732 (17-2-1922) 
from. S. of S. to Viceroy (ibtd., 169) and F. 4G-F. 1923 1 ' 

»Memo. 204 (14-1-3025), from <1. of I. to Mm , 'Kabul (F. 204-F. 19241 
1048 (8-8-1922) from G. of I. to Min., Kabul [F. 180-F. 1923 (4)]. 

■A b, XVIII, Notes. Appx. m. 44 

lODiary of M. A. Kabul 30 <10) 1022, 
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In 1923 the Afghan Foreign Minister informed Sir F. Humphry's that it was 
proposed to constiuct a s\stem of telegraph lines radiating from Kabul to Herat 
( via the Hazarajat), Mazar-i-Sharif, and Ivandahai, and asked tor the loan of 
the services of a telegraph party for the construction o± the first of those lines. 1 2 3 
A line from Kushk via Herat and Kandahar to Kabul had been promised in 
supplementary clause 2 of the Russo-Afghan Treaty, J and the Government of 
India considered it ‘ obviously expedient that Afghan Government should employ 
our personnel to the paitial or total exclusion of Russians ’ 6 Unfortunately 
Muhammad Qasim, avIio had been in charge of the paity which had constructed 
the Kabul-Torkliam line, lefused to return to Afghanistan. 4 * The Afghan 
Government then said they had decided to employ Geinian personnel, 1 but sub- 
sequently entered into negotiations Avith a repiesentatmi of Herman Moliatta 
of Karachi. 6 These hoAve\ T er fell through, and the Kabul-Kaudahai line was 
eventually constructed by the Russians, as provided m their Treaty, with an 
extension to Spin Baidak 7 

588. Wireless Installations. — Negotiations undertaken in 1922 by the Italian 
Marconi Company, to secure an option for the construction of a high power wire- 
less installation at Kabul, proved abortive. 8 * 

In August 1925 Ebner, Managing Director of the Deutscli Afghanische 
Company infoimed the British Minister that liis firm 

* acting as agents of the Telefunken Company had tendered for erection at Kabul 
of AAureless station to communicate direct Avith Europe at cost of about £50,000 for prompt 
payment. Russians had, he said, offered to install similar station at slightly reduced cost 
for deferred jjayment by instalments * 

Ebner asked Avhether the British Government Avould consider the possibility 
of backing the Afghan GoA-ernment’s promise to pay punctually, or of guarantee- 
ing the difference between the German and Russian final quotations. The 
Minister replied that the suggestion seemed to him fantastic, but suggested to 
His Majesty’s Government that the question of securing the contract for British 
interests should be considered, if the Telefunken Company dropped out. 0 The 
Government of India agreed that financial support of a German Company atos 
out of the question, but suggested that British Marconi should be informed of 
the position. 10 This Company intimated to the British Foreign Office that the 
Annr had applied to France for assistance in the reorganisation of the Afghan 
telegraphs, including apparently the Avnreless system. 11 A discussion of the 
subject between a representative of the firm and a member of the Afghan Lega- 
tion in London proved discouraging 12 

In December 1926 an estimate Avas received from the Marconi Company 
for five short-wave wireless stations. 13 

4 stations at Herat, Kandahar, Khanabad, Mazar-i-Sharif, £77,200 
1 station at Kabul . . . . . . . . £47,000 

The Minister m his comments remarked that it would not be Arise for the 
Marconi Company to attempt the erection of stations except at Kabul and 
Kandahar ; that the estimates prepared would luvre to be increased for certain 
reasons ; and that an application for assistance in the matter from the Afghan 
Government would -probablv take the form of a ™>ouost for free gift of stations 
at Kabul and Kandahar costing not less than £75,000. 14 

In March 1927 the British Representative at Kabul reported that a M. Vimar, 
representing a syndicate consisting of himself and the Sairvage Brothers, was 
stated to ha\ T e signed a contract for the erection of wireless stations at Kabul, 
Faizabad, Mazar-i-Sharif, and Matun, at an inclusive cost of £32,000, 15 


i Kabul tel 56 (7-5-1923) (F 46-F 1922, 1). 

2 Pnra 718 App\ IX 

3 T(?1 696 (26-5-1923) fiom Viceroy to 8 of S [F 46 (4) F 1922, 6] 

4 Tel. 798 (12-6-1923) from G of T to Mm. Kabul {ibid, 8) 

s Kabul tel 114 (19-7-1923) (ibid 10). 

°Kabul tel 1G2 ( 4-11-1923) (ibid 15) 

7 Kabul tel 11 (29-1-1927) (A S. XXI 48). 

»F. 352-F 1923. 

0 Kabul tel. 122 (26-8-1925) (A S XVIII 282) 

10 Tel 1178 (21-9-1925) from Viceroy to S. of S (A S XIX, 38). 

HF. 0 tel 14 (1-4-1926) (ibid., 294) 

*2(A S XX, 179, A) 

*»F O tel 41 (13-12-1026) (A S XXI, 6), (and *?ee A S XXI, 23). 

1 *Ivabul tel 4 (11-1-1927) (ibid, 34) 

1 5 Knbul tel. 40 (20-3-1927) (ibid, 109). 
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Shortly afterwards the Afghan Legation in London _ asked _ the British 
Marconi Company for their proposals, while the Ajfghan Minister in Borne took 
similar action with the Italian Agent of the firm. The Secretary of State re- 
marked that it did not seem 

‘ necessary to stimulate British competition against bond fide French or German en- 
terprise But if French contract falls through Russian offer may revive, possibly in more 
attractive form. It seems desirable that Marconi Company should communicate their 
proposals to Afghan Legation, in order to keep open possibility of British enterprise, but 
there seems little chance of their tender receiving serious consideration, unless Govern- 
ment of India are prepared to assist financially \ 1 

The Government of India remarked that lowness of the French quotation 
suggested ‘ second hand or inferior plant and that British assistance would be 
justified only 

‘ in the event of a threatened revival of more attractive Russian offer we 

should prefer assisting Afghans to install sound British wireless to presenting them with 
one outright Nevertheless, if French negotiations fail, we should be prepared to take 
some figure approximating to their figure, or a little below it, as our basis, and let the 
Afghan Government off the rest of Marconi’s bill up to a provisional maximum of 7 
lakhs ’ s 

The French Minister, who had not been consulted by the Afghan Government 
in connection with the French contract, thought that ‘ Yimar may intend to palm 
off interior apparatus ’. 3 

In May 1927 Marconi forwarded their tender for wireless telegraph stations 
at Kabul, Jalalabad, Asmar, Matun, Mazar-i-Sharif, Faizabad, Khanabad, 
Maimana, ILerat, Kandabar and Chakansur ; the quotations being for material 
F. O. B., English Port. 4 

Mr. Gould thought that the Company would be well advised: — 

1 To limit their engagements in the first instance to (1) delivery of actual wireless 
apparaius at convenient Indian railheads, and (2) technical supervision of erection of 
apparatus at any or all of stations named, but not of buildings. ’ s 

The Company then submitted a revised tender * amounting to £44,000 on 
C. I. M basis for delivery of same material at Landi Kotal but heard nothing 
definite in reply from the Afghan Legation, and invited assistance from His 
Majesty’s Government on the following basis 

‘ (I) Cash subsidy of 20 per cent, prices which would amount roughly 

to £8,000 sterling. 

(2) Guarantee of Afghan payments on the basis offered, or with such modifications 
as, with the agreement of His Majesty’s Government and Company, Afghan Govern- 
ment may accept. ’ T 

As regards the possibility of an application from the Amir for assistance in 
the matter, His Majesty’s Government had remarked : — 

‘ In view of our desire to see his hold on Northern Provinces consolidated, it does not 
seem desirable to throw cold water on such a proposal, if made.’ 8 

By August, Mr. Gould had received further information regarding the Yimar 
contract and had heard : — ’ 


1 That plant had been tested, and would be shipped in August There- 

fore it seems possible that Afghan negotiations with Marconi might be designed simply 
to assist them m any further bargaining with Vunur. If Vimar’s project progresses 
satisfactorily, I suggest it would be inadvisable to interfere with his prospects... .... 
Should Yimar’s scheme collapse, a sum of £8,000 or even more would be well spent on 
preventing possible Russian competition. ’ 8 


The Government of India, who had already intimated their readiness to 
consider the grant of material assistance in this form, 10 concurred generally. 11 

J Tel 1164 (21-4-1927) from S. of S to Viceroy (A. S. XXI , 176). 

2 Tel. 895 (4-6-1927) from Viceroy to S. of S. {ibid. 199), 
s Kabul tel 67 (8-5-1927) (ibid, 208). 

4 (A. S. XXII, 20-A.) 

6 Kabul tel. 87 (27-6-1927) (ibid, 17). 

6 F. 0. tel 47 (8-7-1927) (ibid, 33). 

7 Tel. 2210 (10-8-1927), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 86). 

8 F. O. tel. 44 (22-6-1927) (ibid, 8). 

“Kabul tel. 1S9-F. (20-8-1927) (ibid, 110-A). 

JoPara, 576. 

u TeI, 1834 (3-9-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XXII, 128), 
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589. (4) factories x . — No move appears? to have heen made to obtain 
assistance trom His Majesty’s Government in this direction until May 1925. Up 
till ihen the Afghan Government had either depended on their foreign employees, 
such as the Germans, for the construction and operation of the cement factory, 
or on negotiations for contracts with private firms, such as L. Har Chand and 
D. S. Swann of Delhi, who were invited to Kabul m 1923, in connection with the 
proposed establishment of a glass factory. 1 2 3 

One of the requests made by S. Mahmud Tarzi in May 1925 was for ‘ (4) 
Free gift of machinery for Kabul cloth, soap, and sugar factories,’ and it was ex- 
plained that the ‘ machinery formerly installed by Pyne, and other 
English engineers, was worn out, and State could not, at present, afford replace- 
ment ’. 

This request does not seem to have been pressed, nor did it appeal to the 
Minister, who remarked ‘ I do not feel competent to offer an opinion as regards 
(4) but probably immediate effect would be small.’ 8 

590. (5) Exploitation of mines . 4 * * — The information available as to the 
mineral resources of Afghanistan is meagre. Some notes on its economic geology 
had been compiled for the Amir Abdur Rahman by Mr. G. L. Griesbaeli, while 
attached to the Boundary Commission, and, in 1907, Mr. H. H. Hayden was em- 
ployed by the Amir Habibullah Ivhan to examine and report ‘ on the mines and 
minerals of Afghanistan.’ He submitted liis report in February 1908.® 

These reports hardly justify the extravagant belief which Afghans habitual* 
ly display in the mineral wealth of their country. 

A word of warning on the subject by Mr. Dobbs at Mussoorie was met by 
the Nazir of Commerce with the remark ‘ We have many obviously good mines, 
e.q., the ruby mines at Jagdallak.’ 0 There is evidence to show that Afghan 
representatives in Europe depicted Afghanistan as a sort of Eldorado, hitherto 
reserved by the British for their own exploitation, and it was perhaps some idea 
of this kind which prompted the despatch of the Italian commercial mission, 
■which accompanied their Minister to Kabul in June 1922. 

The mission included S. Ferrari a mineralogist 7 -who ‘ traversed the route 
Chavikar-Ghorband Valley, Bamian-Saighan-Kamard-Tala to Khanabad, and 
returned to Kabul via Chakil-Narm-Yaram, the Andarab valley, the Khawak 
Pass and Jabl-us-Siraj.’ Only known mines and deposits were visited, and it 
was recommended that a systematic geological survey should be carried out. 

The following minerals were found : — 

Coal. — At Ishpishta, on the left bank of the Surkhab river, and at Narin, 50 
miles south of Kunduz, the deposit in both eases being estimated at some 
hundreds of thousands of tons. In neither ease is it considered that the coal 
could be landed in Kabul at a profitable price. 

Sulphur. — Many traces were found The principal deposit now being work- 
ed is at Daslit-i-Safed in the Kamard Valley. 

Salt. — The mines at Chal (? Chahil) (30 to 40 miles south of Kunduz) pro- 
duce salt of good quality which is transported to Kabul. 

Copper. — At Khaneh Khomar, near Maidan, 24 miles south-west of Kabul, 
where the deposit is abundant and of good quality, and at Chehil Situn 5 miles 
south of Kabul. 

Lead* — At Farinjal and Lolinj in the Ghorband Valley. At the former 
place the mines are now being worked, and the yield could be considerably 
increased by efficient methods of mining. 

Silver. — In small quantities in an old mine in the Panjshir Valley, 7 miles 
from Kbawak Fort. 

Iron. — Of poor quality in the Panjshir Valley, and at Jabl-us-Siraj. At the 
latter place the field appears to extend for 60 miles, and may contain iron of 
better quality than that found. 


1 Mentioned in the Mussoorie aide memoire para. 99. 

2 F 556, F 1923 

3 Kal)ul tel 60 (13-5-1925) (A* S. XV [II, 54). 

4 Mentioned in the Mussoorie aide memoire para 99. 

^Progs , Mnv 190S, 196 

^Progs. of 14th meeting 

7 Para 272 

s For a detailed note on the Famjal lend bj the Director of the Geological Snxvey of India, 
fsee A. S XX, u p.20. 
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No traces oi‘ petrol were seen. 

S. Ferrari ’s report generally gives the impression that he does not consider 
that Afghanistan is likely to beneht to any great extent from her mineral 
Area 1th, and that m most cases the difficulty of communications will prove an 
effective bar to the profitable exploitation of her mines, even for internal use. 1 

The ‘ Anian-i- Afghan ’ of December 11, 1923 claimed that the mineral wealth 
of Afghanistan was considerable, and that it was only due to the false and 
mteiested advice of English mining experts, who had unfortunately been the 
only ones hitherto available for consultation, that large profits had not yet 
accrued to the Afghan people These English experts had produced ‘ nothing 
but discouraging reports which we do not even wish to read S. Ferrari was 
reported to have expressed wistful regrets that he could not personally share 
in the profits which Afghanistan would make from her mines. 3 He however left 
Afghanistan for good, and no action appears to have been taken on his report. 

In 1924 one Abdul "Wahid, a Shinwari by birth who had been naturalised 
as a British subject and then resumed Afghan nationality, obtained a conces- 
sion for working the ruby mines at Jagdallak, and the gold mine at Kandahar. 
He was backed by a British company formed for the purpose Jmown as the 
‘ Durani Syndicate ’. Abdul Wahid_ stated that he had received a favourable 
report on the samples of gold ore which he had sent from Kandahar for assay ;® 
but the Afghan Government were suspicious of Abdul Wahid’s nationality, 
and the British element in the Syndicate, as indicating foreign exploitation,* 
and m June 1925 it was announced that the concession had lapsed. 6 

In April 1924 the Afghan Foreign Minister, in discussing the prospects of 
a new Treaty with Sir F. Humphrys, remarked — 

‘ That there was great need of assistance to Afghanistan for development of her 
internal resources For instance her mines had not been touched, and he thought it 
unlikely, without the co-operatiou of Englishmen, that they would ever be successfully 
worked ’ 


F’ humphrys pointed out the necessity of improving communications in 
Atgiianistan as a preliminary to the development of her mineral resources. 6 

In J 925 A J de Gunzburg, a French hanker, was approched by S. Nadir 
Khan, the Afghan Minister m Paris, with a view to the formation of a French 
Syndicate tor the exploitation of mines, railway, etc., in Afghanistan. ’ 7 
Sir F. Humphrys’ comments were : — 

‘ As regards mines— Expert examination has established that, until communications 
are greatly improved, working of any mines except gold, and perhaps silver and mica, 
is iinlikely to be profitable Unsatisfactory state of Afghan contract law should also 
be borne m i mind. As regards British participation, I am so doubtful of financial suc- 
cess of syndicate that I can hardly recommend risking of British capital ’ 8 

In December 1925 the Director of the Deutseh Afghanische Company in- 
formed Sir F. Humphrys that the Afghan Government were very suspicious of 
granting concessions to foreigners, even to prospect for minerals m the country, 

earne C d bTfo'rtigneT« VeS t0 appro P riate 99 P er cent, of any profits 

591. Oil. — In February 1926 the Minister ronorferl +w r<— 

yeaS7n Dr> Herb ° rd . t » who before the war had spent six 

yeais m the Dutch East Indies as a geologist of the Shell Comnanv to dnw nn 

a scheme for the extraction of oil near Tirpul, 50 miles W ? N 7 ~W of Herat 

?Dinfon prospected this place, and framed a ^favourable 

opinion There was however some difficulty as to his salaiw 18 lloW 

™ perhaps tie same as that which W. B. Vanderlip left Kabul to examine to 

i & i: isa \ s ~ ^ 
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* Oil shows are Teported to exist near Kabul and in the vicinity of Ghazni [Holland, 
Records Geological Survey of India, XXIV (2), page 96] and more recent investigations 
by German and Swiss geologists are reported to luue disclosed the existence of im- 
portant indications of oil some 45 miles west of Herat, m the vicinity of the Persian 
frontier This last named area, which lies within 100 miles of the Soviet railhead may 
leasonably be regarded as within the economic sphere of that Government In any case 
the great distance from any possible market or line of communication other than through 
Soviet temtorv makes it entirely unattractive from a commercial point of Men, unless 
in the near future it may be the subject of amicable contact with Russia ’ 

Tlie Glia 7ii] -Kabul area however offered more favourable prospects, and the 
Company enquired the views of His Majesty’s Government in the matter 1 

The views of Mr. Gould on the proposal were given in despatch 42-A of 
April 6, 1927, and were briefly that 

4 the Company should not assume the role of a suppliant for Afghan favours , that 
it should not commit itself m any w T ay until the invitation of the Afghan Government 
is conveyed authoritatively , and that full examination of the local conditions should 
precede any kind of commitment Subject to these conditions I recommend that the 
Company should be prepared to express their readiness to depute a representative to 
Kabul. ’ 2 

The Government of India doubted the seriousness of the proposals made 
by the Afghan Minister in Tehran, and considered that the Company should 
negotiate direct with the Afghan Government, without intervention by the 
British Legation. They agreed that it would be to the advantage of India if oil 
could be struck in Afghanistan and exploited by non-Russian agency 3 

In August 1927 the Company intimated that they had ‘ decided not to take 
any steps at present to investigate the question of a concession in Afghanistan,’ 4 

592. (6) Facilities in Trade concessions . 5 * — These were accorded by the 
Kabul Treaty of 1921 (Articles VI, VII, VIII, IX), and under the Trade Con- 
vention concluded in accordance with Article XII. In addition there was the 
concession of duty free export of goods from India to Afghanistan for two 
years the cash value of which was estimated to amount to 20 lakhs rupees. 3 
There were however some points in the procedure prescribed by the Treaty 
which Afghan traders found irksome in practice, 7 and further concessions re- 
quested were: — 

(1) A refund to be granted of the excise duty levied in India on articles 

such as kero sine and salt. The Minister declined to make any 
definite statement but said that the request seemed puma fane 
not unreasonable, provided that the general attitude of the Afghan 
Government gave no cause for complaint. 8 * 

(2) A payment of import duty should not be required at the ports, and 

a security bond should be accepted m its place The Minister 
pointed out that, during the negotiations connected with the Trade 
Convention, this point had been under discussion between the 
delegates for about six months, and could not be settled by a 
stroke of the pen, but required discussion by experts. 

(3) The location of the Afghan trade agent at Chaman instead of Quetta, 

of additional trade agents in Baluchistan, and modifications of 
invoice ‘ B ’ attached to the Trade Convention. Similar replies 
were given on these points. 

4 Afghanistan must act m such a way as to deserve these concessions, and the more 
she threw lierstlf into the arms of Russia, the less likelihood there was that she would 
obtain any favours outside the Treaty from the British Government. 

The subject was mentioned by the Amir to the Minister at an interview on 
September 7, 1926. 10 


1 Letter from A P 0 C to U S of S P A (N. 326. 326 97, 24-1-1927) (A, S. XXI 86). 

HA. S. XXI 244) 

3 Tel 1359 (28-6-1927) from Viceroy to S of S (A S XXII 15). 

4 Letter 50 F R G (6-8-1927) from A P. 0. C. to U S of S P. A. (ibid., 121). 

r, Dibcussed by the delegates at Mussoone, para. 97. 

n A S XVII notes Appx. Ill 

‘Kabul tel. 104 (14-8-1926) (A S. XX 162). 

a S5ee para 649 

'‘Kabul memo 475-4 (4-9-1926) (A S XX 187 A). 

r°Kahul despatch 87 (14-9-1926) (ibtd 213). 
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593. (7) Technical advice regarding irrigation. 1 * 3 * * — No application speci- 
fically referring to irrigation seems to have been made by the Afghan Govern- 
ment. 

Two irrigation engineers Messrs. McKenna, an Englishman, and Lahiri, 
a Bengali, veio engaged by the Afghan Government direct from India in 1923, 
but were reported to he corrupt and inefficient. 

In 1923 Sir John Benton, late Inspector General of Irrigation in India, was 
stated to be preparing proposals to be laid before the Amir ‘ for the advance- 
ment ot irrigation in the Seistan province \ He was allowed access to the 
reports of the Perso-Aighan Arbitration Commission ot 1902-5, but it is not 
recorded whether he actually communicated any proposals to the Aifghan 
Government. - 

594. (8) The manufacture and supply of specially prepared paper for the 
printing of Afghan currency notes, and (if necessary) provision of special 
machines for note printing/ — No applications for assistance were received m 
this connection, and in February 1927, it was reported that ‘ notes of excellent 
quality have been printed in Kabul for circulation *.* 

The presses used for this purpose had been imported from Germany.® 

595. (9) Technical advice regarding the establishment of an Afghan Gov- 
ernment or Commercial Bank, and regarding possibilities of improving the 
system of commercial credit in Afghanistan. 6 — The Chief Commissioner, 
N W. F. P , had pointed out in 1920 that the establishment at Kabul of a bank, 
with British staff and Government guarantee, might form * a valuable political 
and commercial asset/ 7 

In 1922 Macarian, a subdirector of the Banco di Roma, visited Kabul as a 
member of the Italian commercial mission, but apparently formed an unfavour- 
able opiuion as to the prospects of business, since he left after a short stay, and 
nothing was heard of any proposals made hv his principals. 8 * * 

In August 1925 Sir F. Hnmphrys was informed that the Soviet Legation 
was negotiating with the Amir for a concession for opening a branch of the 
Russian State Bank in Kabul, but that a demand for exterritoriality of the 
Bank had caused a hitch in the negotiations,® and in December he reported that 
M. Stark was ‘ conducting with Afghan traders the business of an Exchange 
Bank through a member of the Soviet Legation Staff ’/° In regard to the pro- 
ject of a joint Anglo-French syndicate to he floated by M. de Gunzburg for the 
establishment of a State Bank and the exploitation of mines and railways in 
Afghanistan, 11 Sir F. Hnmphrys remarked : — 

‘ There is undoubtedly a widely felt want for a more satisfactory means of making 
payments m India and Europe than exists at present. Bank’s legitimate function would 
be purely exchange business. As Afghan Government has no assets such as Customs 
or raw products to hypothecate for loans, Bank could not be expected to finance the 
Government in extensive undertakings ’ 12 

In April 1926 he reported that he had been approached 

‘ unofficially with a suggestion that the Imperial Bank of India might allow the Afghan 
Government to make considerable overdrafts without security 
and that at the same time. 

‘ tentative nroposal had been put forward by the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, to open an agency m Peshawar for the financing of trade with Afghanistan 


1 Mentioned in the Mussoone aide memotre, para 99. 

2(F. 485-F. 1923). 

3 Montioned in the Mussoorie aide memowe, para. 99. 

<Kabiil tel. (17-2-1927) (A. S XXI 70). 

«Kabiil despatch 65 (16-7-1927). 

6 Mentioned in the Mussoorie aide memoir e, para 99 

7 Tel. 135 (10-7-1920) from N. W. F., to G. of X (Progs. Jan. 1921, 82). 

a Para. 272. 

®Katral tel. 120 (25-8-1926) (A. S XVIIT, 276). 

1D Kabul despatch 104 (14-12-1925) (A. S XIX 145). 

»Para. 310. 

MKjabnl Ex. letter 1S3-1 (6-2-1926) (A. S. XIX 216). 
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The Minister added: — 

4 While it is undoubtedly preferable that Afghanistan should look to India rather 
than to Russia as its natural outlet for trade, the uncertain state of the country ’s finances 
is likely to prejudice it, for some time to come, in business dealings with foreigners ’ 1 

In July the Minister, who had been warned that the Soviet Legation * might 
make strenuous endeavours to establish a Russian bank in Kabul, with the object 
of inflicting damage on British Indian trade, and British political interests 
generally ’, suggested that a representative of the Chartered Bank should be 
sent to Kabul to make local enquiries, especially in regard to exchange hank- 
ing. 2 

On September 7 the Amir denied the report that a Russian bank was about 
to be established. 3 

On February 7, 1927 the Assistant Minister of Finance informed Sir F. 
Humphrys: — 

‘ Afghan Government have definitely rejected proposal for Russian Bank in Kabul, 
through fear of causing annoyance to British Government. The intention is, however, 
to open an Afghan National Bank with headquarters at Kabul m charge of a German, 
and, if possible, branches at Peshawar and Quetta, after Nauroz, and notes of excellent 
quality have been printed in Kabul for circulation Bank will receive deposits, grant 
loans on interest, and transact exchange business. Interest will not he received or paid 
m cash but by means of stamps issued on authority of Bank, thereby getting round pre- 
judice of orthodox Mohammedans. He states that scheme has concurrence of Mullahs ’ 4 

Certain other forms of material assistance are mentioned in the official 
correspondence, and the Government of India, in their telegram of October 22, 
1925, indicated those to which they were prepared to give practical considera- 
tion 3 The only forms actually discussed however, apart from arms and 
aeroplanes, which have been previously noticed, are included under the head- 
ings already specified. 


1 Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-1926) (A S XX 6). 
aKabul tel 97 (29-7-1926) {ibid, 137) 
sKabul despatch 87 (14-9-1926) {ibid, 213). 
“Kabul tel 17 (7-2-1927) (A S XXI 70). 
B Para. 576. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING NATIONALITY. 

596. The Amir’s attitude. — It was natural that the Amir, who came to the 
throne as the champion of the nationalist movement, should place in the forefront 
of his legislative programme measures designed to biing home to his subjects 
the reality of Afghan nationality. 

597. Passports. — Rough regulations were published in the ‘Aman-i- Afghan’ 
of April 20, 1922, 1 and the sudden introduction of Afghan passports led to 
considerable inconvenience, particularly as Afghan consular officers were not 
authorised to grant visas without previous reference to the Kabul Foreign Office. 3 

It was then proposed to introduce passport regulations on reciprocal lines 
to govern entry into India from Afghanistan, and Sir F Humphrys made sug- 
gestions for the working of such a system 3 He called attention to the ease 
with which, under the existing system, undesirables, such as Slier Muhammad 
Boi or Lieut. Moysey, could cross the line at Torkham in either direction with- 
out permission. 4 

By November 1923 the Afghan Government had revised the rough rules 
published eighteen months before, and a translation of the new rules entitled 
‘ The Code relating to Certificates of Identity, the Principles of Passports, and 
the Law of Nationality ’, was forwarded to the Government of India. 0 

These Rules may he briefly summarised: — 

Chapter I, containing 8 rales, deals with 1 certificates of identity ’, the pos- 
session of which is stated, to be obligatory for all Afghan subjects both in 
Afghanistan and abroad, in order to establish their * nationality as subjects of 
the Afghan Government Without such a certificate an Afghan national is stat- 
ed to he under certain disabilities, and disqualified for the receipt of a passport. 

Chapter II containing 50 rules, give the ‘ principles of passports ’. Pass- 
ports are prepared from the certificates of identity, and several classes are dis- 
tinguished : — 

(1) For travellers, merchants, and rich people (Fee Rs. 20). 

(2) For students and the general public, with the exception of frontier 

villagers (Fee Rs. 2). 

(3) Frontier village passports (Fee Re. 1) for villagers living within 20 

miles of the border. 


(4) Special passports for carriers, nomads, haps, and students. (Fee Rs. 

2 ). 


Rule 67 makes an exit visa obligatory for leaving the country. 

Chapter III, containing 15 rules, deals with Afghan Nationality and Natura- 
lisation. 


Certain of these, which have been frequently discussed in official correspond- 
ence. may be quoted : — 

‘ 84. Any one whose parents are Afghan subjects, or whose father is an Afghan sub- 
ject, whether born m Afghanistan or abroad, is recognised as an Afghan subject, and is 
bound to obtain a certificate of Afghan nationality 

******* 


86. Applications of foreign subjects wbo desire to become Afghan subjects will be 
accepted provided that • — 

(1) they have attained the age of puberty ; 

(2) they have resided for four years continuously in Afghanistan ; 

(3) they have not committed a crime while possessing their previous nationality, 

and are not m debt 


l (F 768-G., 41 — — 

^Letter (11-12-1922), from Af C. G, to G. of I (ibid 21). 

8 KabuI memo 27 (24-7-1923), (ibid 34). 

‘Kabul men 10 . 343, (23-10-1923), (ibid 37). Such eases continued to occur, e q.. Sheikh Abdullah 
para. 503)* * 9 

8 Kabul memo 351 (5-11-1923), (F-768-G, 38). 
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87. If considered advisable by the Afghan Government, the application of foreign 
subjects, who desire to become Afghan subjects before the fulfilment of the above condi- 
tions, can be accepted. 

******* 

91. If an Afghan subject who is in a foreign country desires to change his nation- 
ality, he is bound to obtain His Maj’esty’s personal permission. 

******* 

94 Any foreign subject who has been residing in Afghanistan for five years, has 
been treated during this period as an Afghan subject, has been recognised as such, and 
derived benefit from his properly, should, within a period of two months, obtain a certi- 
ficate of nationality. Otherwise he must, within one year of the date on which this Code 
comes into force, sell his immoveable property, and, if he intends to remain in Afghani- 
stan, should obtain a certificate of nationality from the Minister of his own Government, 
Otherwise he should leave the country 

95. Any one who has come to Afghanistan from abroad, during his stay m Afghanistan 
has concealed his original nationality, has been treated as an Afghan subject, and has 
purchased property m Afghanistan (a right to which only an Afghan subject is entitled), 
will be regarded as an Afghan subject, and no claim on his part to foreign nationahty will 
be considered ’ 


‘In the meantime .. . .the principle that the introduction of such rules called 
for a consideration of reciprocal measures had been accepted b; the Government of India, 
approved by His Majesty’s Government, and embodied m a communique which issued 
from Simla in May 1923. Upon the final publication of the Afghan passport regulations 
Sir P. Humphrys at the instance of the Government of India notified the Afghan Govern- 
ment of the proposed introduction of a reciprocal system. ’ 1 

In June 1924 however the Government of India informed the Frontier Ad- 
ministrations that : — 

‘ it has been decided to drop the proposal for the introduction of Passport Rules for 
persons entering British India from Afghanistan for the present, m view of the senons 
administrative difficulties that would beset it in practice. ’ 3 

A Kabul despatch of Julv 1924 stated the system then followed in practice 
by the British Legation. 3 This system was accepted by the Government of 
India as sufficient. 4 

The subject was again raised by Sir F. Humphrys in January 1925, who 
pointed out forcibly the disadvantages involved in the lack of effective control 
over persons entering India from Afghanistan. 5 

The question of introducing snch control was then, with the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government, taken up in earnest. Control was eventually estab- 
lished m the Khyber and at Chaman, and the Afghan Government notified ac- 
cordingly/ Local exemptions were made in favour of: — 

(a) nomads who habitually winter m India. 

( b ) Frontier villagers. 7 

(c) Baluch tribesmen. 

( d) British subjects, and Hazaras in possession of rahdaris issued by the 

Vice-Consul Duzdap, or by the Agent to the Governor General 
Baluchistan. 8 

In practice the requirements of the Afghan Government in regard to pass- 
ports are very burdensome to their nationals. As has been seen, the Afghan has 
to take out first a ‘ certificate of identity ,n , and , then in order to travel, a pass- 
port. The former contains the information required, not only for the grant of a 
passport, but also for purposes of conscription. 

In theory it is obtainable for a fee of eight annas ; hut as the penalty tor 
non-possession is a fine of Rs. 350, its preparation and supply afford obvious 
openings for peculation on the part of Afghan o fficials. 

1 Kabul despatch 89 (1S-7-1924) 

2 Memo 76£hG. (25-6-1924), from G of I., to N. W. F and Bain (F.-768-G., 69). 

3 Kabul despatch 89 (18-7-1924), (ibicl, 67) 

4 Tel 1382 (7-9-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid 72). 

GKabul letter 156-1 (29-1-1925), {ibid 77) 

°Kabul tel 156-9 (12-6-1925), (F 768-G, II, 35). 

7 Memo 768 (2)-G (15-3-1926), from G of I , to K.-W F. and Bain, (t bid 81). 

8 Memo 678 (2)-G (29-9-3920), from G of I. to Bain, (ibid 87). 

Tazkara-i-nafns . 9 
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In tlie case of recalcitrant Zamindawaris omission to take out the certi- 
ficate within a specified, period was reported in 1923 to have been made punish- 
able with death. 1 

The requirement of an * exit ’ visa 2 is also exploited in their own interests 
by Afghan officials both at the capital and on the Frontier, and the plea that he 
has not received authority from Kabul to grant the visa, enables an Afghan Con- 
sular officer to cause aliens a great deal of inconvenience and delay. 

In some instances it seems certain that such an attitude has been adopted 
under orders of the Afghan Government itself. 8 

Irregularities in the procedure of the Afghan passport officials such as 

(1) the issue of an Afghan passport to a British Indian subject (Mr, 

Herman's servant), 4 

(2) the grant of a visa by the Afghan Trade Agent Peshawar, 5 
are not uncommon. 

The inconveniences caused to the subjects of both Governments by the in- 
troduction of the passport system were noticed by Sir F. Humphrys in a despatch 
of December 1925.® 

In December 1926 Mr. Gould was instructed to make a protest against the 
requirements of the Afghan Government in respect of ‘ exit visas and to convey 
a hint as to the possibility of retaliatory action, if British, wishes were not met 
in xhe matter. 7 


The Afghan Foreign Minister when addressed on the subject merely stated 
that exit visas were granted free to British subjects, and asked that further dis- 
cussion of the subject might be deferred for six months. Mr. Gould agreed to 
this. 8 

In August he was asked to ascertain — 

‘ whether His Majesty’s Government would agree to a world-wide agreement, accord- 
ing to which no charge would be made for the grant of British visas on Afghan passports 
and passes. Afghan Government would be glad to reciprocate. ’• 


The Government of India supported the proposal 10 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment drew attention to the possibility that the Afghan request might be prelimi- 
nary to another, for the abolition of visa requirements as well as visa c ha rges. 11 
Mr. Gould reported, that there was no idea of abolishing visa requirements at 
present. 18 This being so, the suggestion does not appear to mark any great 
advance in the attitude of the Afghan Government, since the present inconveni- 
ence is due to the delay incident to the grant of the visas, rather than to the 
charges made for them. 18 


*598. Afghan Naturalisation. — In June 1922 a question arose as to the real 
nationality of an Indian Muhajir, Muhammad s|o Nawab Khan, who, on being 
arrested in Meshed for desertion, claimed to be an Afghan subject by naturalisa- 
tion. _ In this case it was noted that, under the British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act 1914, it was open to British Indian subjects not being under disabili- 
ty (i.e., not being married women, minors, lnnatics t or idiots) to be naturalised 
in Afghanistan, hv obtaining a certificate of naturalisation or by any other form- 
al or voluntary act. If the person claiming to have been naturalised was 
formerly a ‘ native Indian subject ’, the burden would be on him to prove that 
he had ceased to be such 14 If he could produce a pnma facte valid certificate 
of naturalisation as an Afghan subject, it was held that this naturalisation 
would have to be recognised. 15 


1 Diary M. A. Kabul, 1933 42 (8). 

2 See Rule 67 of the Passport rules (above). 

®See Kabul memo. 156 (13-6-1925), (F. 768-G II, 38). 

4 Memo, 2188 (24-7-1923), from G. of I. to Mm., Kabul (F. 768-G, 1925, 33). 

*No. 104 (14-12-1925), (A. S. SIX, 146). 

7 F. 0. despatch 46 (11-12-1926), (F.-768-G. II, 104) 

*Kabul despatch 37 (29-3-1927), (ibid 107). 

tel. 103 (15-8-1927), (A. S XXII, 107). 

Ylcer °y> to S. of S. I ibid 108). 

Pv tel - 54 (6-9-1027), (ibid 130) 
tel. 107 (8-9-1927), ( ibid 131). 

MKabul despatch 37 (29-3-19271, (F.-768-G II, 107). 

“j\ote in the Leg. Dept. (28-4-1922), (F.-222-F 1922. n t> 41 ’ 
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The Afghan Foreign Minister was then asked what the requirements of 
his Government were m regard to naturalisation, and, after inspection of the 
British Act and a delay of eighteen months, published formal rules on the sub* 
ject. 

599. Nationality of Afghan colonists. — In October 1923, Mr. Pears, then 
Eesident in Wazinstan, reported a rumour that the Afghan Government were 
about to resume the land granted to the Abdur Rahman Khels in Logar, etc. 

* It is advisable that we should know exactly how we stand vis a vis the Afghan Govern- 
ment with regard to these colonies n 

In January 1924 the Government of India addressed the Minister at 
Kabul 

4 The point raised regarding the nationality of Mahsuds now permanently residing 
on the Afghan side of the Durand Line is one of considerable interest and importance You 
wall recollect that . ...under the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, 
a British subject whether a 1 native Indian subject 1 or not, when m any foreign country 
and not under disability . . . .can divest himself of his British nationality, and be 
naturalised m another nationality by obtaining a certificate of naturalisation or by other 
formal and voluntary act . . . . There is no suggestion however that the Mahsuds now 

in question have obtained certificates of naturalisation, or performed any act of a formal 
nature to change their nationality.’ 2 

At the same time the Waziristan Commander telegraphed : — 

* That we should use present occasion to extract from Afghan Government definite 
declaration whether they claim Wazir and Mahsud colonists of Afghanistan as Afghan 
subjects or not, is of vital importance. Present indications are that Afghans will try to 
allege British nationality of Wazirs. whether m Birmal or other Afghan colonies Yet we 
know that Urghun officials were taking petitions for Afghan nationalisation from hostile 
Wazirs up to September last, and were announcing that petitions were accepted, and hostiles 
were now Afghan subjects with full rights, even when m British territory, to Afghan pro- 
tection. ’ 3 

Sir F. Humphry s discussed the matter with the Afghan Foreign Minister, 
whose reply on the point was : — 

4 Mahsud and Wazir colonists, who had emigrated to Afghanistan as Muhajtnn and hacl 
been granted land, were considered by Afghan Government to* have become Afghan subjects 
(please refer to Rule 95 of Afghan Nationality Rules ).’ 

Sir F. Humphrys added : — 

1 It is not at present clear to me what practical importance attaches to question raised 

in Wazirforce telegram, since, whatever answer may be, responsibility of Afghan 

Government for any offence committed by these colonists in British territory from Afghan- 
istan remains the same Nor conld these colonists while m British territory claim exterri- 
torial rights.’ 4 

While expressing his readiness to pursue these enquiries with the Afghan 
Government, he pointed out the danger of thereby causing that Government to 
make the colonists change their nationality by the completion of some formal 
act 5 

The Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan, remarked that — 

4 To accept the principle that any British subject by talcing up a temporary domicile 
m Afghanistan should he regarded as an Afghan subject would, in my opinion, give rise 
to innumerable difficulties and unreasonable claims of interference by the Afghan Govern* 
ment, both m the case of frontier tribesmen, and m the case of malcontents like S. Bakhtiajp 
'Khan Rustomzai.’ 6 

Mr. Pears then pointed out the importance of ascertaining the nationality 
of thes,e colonists : — 

(1) if the colonists were not Afghan nationals, they might still be includ- 

ed in a settlement made by the British authorities with their tribe, 

(2) if they were Aighan nationals, they could not be so included, and the 

rest of the tribe could only be held territorially not tribally responsi- 
ble for offences committed by them. 

1 Memo. 1410 (14-10-1923) from Res. Waz. to Wazforce (F. 22-F 1924, 3). 

2 Memo. 561-F (2-1-1924) from O of I to Mm Kabul ( ibid 14). 

8 Tel 15942-0 (6-1-1924) from Waz. to G. of I. (ibid 15) 

4 Ivabul tel. 8 (8-1-1924) (ibid IS). 

cKabul memo. 11 (12-1-1924) (ibid 22). 

*Momo. 20 (7-1-1924) from Bain, to G. of I. (ibid 27). 
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Local Afghan officials had apparently promised these colonists rdhdaris as 
Afghan subjects, which would allow them to visit the British side of the line and 
afford them immuni ty when there. No such extra-territoriality could of course 
he admitted. 

Mr. Pears in the course of these discussions, remarked : — 

‘ Any situation which permits the Wana Wazirs on our side of the line to be split up 
into two distinct bodies of British and Afghan subjects respectively will be intolerable 
The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., was — 

‘ strongly of opinion that we should not take any steps which, will involve reeogmsing Afghan 
nationality of Mahsud and Wazir Muhajmn. ’ 2 

A proposal was made in connection with the Finnis case that a Joint Com- 
mission should be held on the Indo-Afghan border to enquire into the Khassa- 
dari system and its implications. This Commission would also ‘ enquire into 
and determine status of each colony, since circumstances of various colonists 
differ very widely.’ 3 

The Government of India were — 

‘ not yet assured that it is to their interest to take up the question forthwith, as they are 
afraid of being committed to recognition of the Afghan status of the colonists whose sojourn 
m Afghanistan may be only temporary 


but asked Sir F. Humphrys to discuss certain points with the Afghan Foreign 
Minister. 4 The verbal replies made by the latter were : — 

(1) The necessary condition for obtaining Afghan nationality in ordinary 

cases is four years’ residence in Afghanistan. After this period 
a man may become a naturalised Afghan, whether he owns proper- 
ty or not. 

(2) Ordinarily persons who have resided in Afghanistan for less than four 

years are not granted Afghan nationality, but in the ease of 
muhapnn, who have definitely cut adrift, from their own country 
and wish to become Afghan subjects, Afghan nationality is grant- 
ed at any time after they have been granted land. 

(3) At present no formalities are required for a naturalised Afghan sub- 

ject to divest himself of Afghan nationality, but rules would he 
framed and brought into force during the course of the next year or 
two. In the case of Baramat, the land which had been granted him 
as a muhapr was confiscated when he left Khost, and this fact con J 
stituted the loss of his Afghan nationality. 5 

The Amir had already said that no one charged with a heinous offence was 
admitted to Afghanistan as a muhapr, and indicated that he did not regard as 
heinous offenders tribesmen who had fought against us for their independence. 6 

Baramat was a Khojal Khel muhapr who had been granted land in 
Afghanistan, and was subsequently arrested raiding in the Kohat District. The 
point was called to the attention of the Foreign Minister, who wrote — 

* Baramat, Khojal Khel, who with the other emigrants was given land, absconded 
from Khost to foreign territory before the commission of the offence m question, and the 
land winch had been given him has accordingly been confiscated Your Excel- 

lency ! If the persons mentioned commit offences while residing outside Afghanistan, 
and are arrested, the Afghan Government is not responsible for them ’ 7 


The case is frequently quoted as a leading one, showing the haphazard 
nature of Afghan naturalisation, and the ease with which the Afghan Govern- 
ment evades responsibility for misbehaviour on the part of these colonists. 

The Government of India finally agreed with Sir F. Humphrys and Sir N. 
Bolton, — 

* that it would be most unwise to make any move which might have the effect of officially 
and permanently splitting up Mahsuds and Wazirs between Afghanistan and us, and we 
agree that our aim should be to get the colonists to return ’ 8 


1 Memo. 85 (16-1-1924) from Kes. Waz. to Wazforee (F 22-P , 1924, 28). 
s Tel 58 (30-1-1924) from N. W. P to G. of I, (ibid 35). 

l'’or the practical drawbacks and advantages involved in pushing the question to a conclusion 
see minute by Offg. For. Secy. (16-1-1924) 9 (u) (A S. XII, n. p. 10). 

®TeL 281 < 2-2-1924) from Viceroy to S. of S. (P. 22-F. 37). 
flUtter 22 (16-2-1924) from G. of I. to Mm. Kabul (ibid 45). 

E Kabul memo. 351 (8-4-1924) (ibid 56) 

6 fW 520. 

7 Uttdr 3366 (23-11-1923) from A£. For Min. to Min. Kabul (A S X, 37). 

*Tal. 811 (23-4-1924) from Viceroy to S of S. (P. 22-F. 59). 
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A little later the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., in connection -with the 
overtures from the Nekzan hostiles remarked: — 

‘ No reference was then made to change of nationality, and it would be a mis take I 
think to permit question of nationality to be raised by hostile Maksuds now, or to raise 
it with them ourselves. We can ignore Afghan naturalisation rules m dealing with th em, 
and should make it clear that we regard them as our subjects. 11 

In July 1924 the Government of India wrote : — 

< Under the Durand Agreement the tribes living in Waziristan were severed, like all 
■other tribes on this side of the Durand Line, from Afghanistan once and for all, and the 
tribes know it If therefore any section, in an endeavour to play off the Afghan and British 
Governments the one against the other, attempts to pose as being of Afghan nationality, 
its professions should be promptly scouted with ridicule, and characterised and dismisse d as 
preposterous ’ 8 

The proposed enquiry into the nationality of the colonists was accordingly 
dropped. 

600. Particular cases of naturalisation. — Particular cases in which the 
question of naturalisation arose included that of Abdul Wahid, a Shinwari, who 
had become a naturalised British subject when in Australia, and returned to 
Afghanistan to take up a mining concession. For this purpose too he aband- 
oned his British status, and resumed Afghan nationality. The Afghan Govern- 
ment were informed that His Majesty’s Government had no objection to such 
a step®, which came within Section 13 of the British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act. 4 In the case of Mahendra Pratap, the bearing of his Afgh an na- 
turalisation on the question of his arrest was discussed. 5 

The provisions of the Perso- Afghan Treaty of 1921 as, to the nationality of 
emigrants and nomads were clear enough®, but did not prevent the Afghan 
Consul General at Meshed in 1925 from deliberately intriguing to induce the 
Hazara immigrants (Barbaris) to return to their homes in Afghanistan. 7 This 
led to a successful demand by the Persian Government for his recall. 8 

601. Hazaras. Nationality and Enlistment in Indian Army. 

(A) Nationality. — For all practical purposes Hazaras are of two main 
classes : — 

(a) Sunni Hazaras, living in the neighbourhood of Herat and on the 
borders of Khorasan. 

(&) Shiah Hazaras of the Hazarajat, who left Afghanistan in large num- 
bers for India and Persia, after the conquest of their home by 
Amir Abdur Rahman. 

Of class ( b ) there are four different categories distinguishable in prac^ 
tice : — 

(1) those who are domiciled in India, 

(2) the descendants of (1), 

(3) those who left Afghanistan for Persia, were enlisted in the Indian 

Army, and earned pensions payable from the Consulate at Meshed, 

(4) those who left Afghanistan for Persia, and their descendants, who 

served in the Army or Levy Corps, were discharged, but had not 
earned pensions.® 

Class (3) and (4) are of course not British subjects. 

It was held that as, regards class (1) they were not British subjects until 
legally naturalised ; and that as regards class (2) they were British subjects 
under Section 1 (1) (a) of the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 
1914, although under the ‘Afghan Nationality Rules, Sections 84 and 92, they 
might he claimed as Afghan subjects by the Afghan Government, and if they 
took out certificates of nationality in Afghanistan, they would pease to be British 

iTel. 856 (5-6-1924) from N-W. F to G. of I (F 22-F 68). 

2 Letter 1-F (24-7-1924) from G of I to Waz. (ibid 74). 

s Kabul tel 366 (23-10-1924) (F 175-F. 49) 

4 Tel. 1598 (15-10-1924) from G. of I to Bain (ibid 41). 

spara. 507 

<*Para 722. (Appx H). 

’Letter 45 (19-11-1925) from C G., Meshed to Mm. Tehran (A. S XIX, 116). 

6 Tehran despatch 467 (26-8-1925) (ibid 28). 

^Despatch T.|44 (11-8-1923) from C. G. Meshed (F. 9-1-F. 1923). 
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subjects under section 13 of the Act, and, under Section 14 (1) of the Act, would 
lose their British status, if they made a declaration of alienage. 1 There was 
no objection however, at any rate until one was made by the Persian or the 
Afghan Government, to Hazaras being given rahdaris and pilgrim certificates, 
since these contained no statement as to nationality. The Hazaras who had 
become British subjects would be given passports. 

In connection with the claim by Hazaras for compensation on account of 
losses caused them by the Shahjui Wazirs, it was noted that ‘ Afghan Govern- 
ment are supersensitive on the question of Hazaras as being Afghan subjects 

602 (B) Enlistment. — The first Hazara regiment of the Indian Army was 
recruited in Quetta in 1904 ; and m 1924 it was noted that recruiting for these 
regiments was then mainly from Afghanistan, and that the proportion enlisted 
from Persian Rhorasan was * quite small \ 8 

The enlistment of Hazaras in the Indian Army supplied the Afghan Govern- 
ment with a constant grievance. It was discussed with previous Amirs, and 
under Amanullah was first raised at Mussoorie : — 

Mr. Dabbs . — We have I think had some fresh recruits from the Hazara country but 
not many. 

Sardar-i-Ala . — This also (recruiting from our country) is a kind of intrigue and 
instigation. It damages us. All this causes trouble and is not proper on your side in times 
of peace 3 4 

Whenever British complaints were made of the employment of British 
tribesmen as Khassadars or Alijaris near the frontier, the British enlistment 
of Hazaras, although very different in character, was frequently quoted in 
reply 

* Foreign Minister in defence of Afghan employment of British tribes in times of 
necessity quoted our enlistment of Hazaras ’ 5 

And when, in 1925, the Afghan Consul in Meshed was recalled on account 
of his intrigues to repatriate Hazaras from Persia, 6 S. Mahmud Tarzi explained 
that enlistment of Hazaras for the Indian Army by a British colonel had 
prompted the Consul’s action. 7 

Kabul despatch 74 of September 5, 1925 8 throws further light on the Afghan, 
attitude in the matter. 

It seems clear that, so long as Hazaras are recruited for the Indian Army, 
our objection to the enlistment of our tribesmen by the Afghan Government can 
logically he directed only against the employment of these in the immediate 
vicinity of tie Durand Line. 


3 Memo. 9|1-F. (13-11-1924) from G of I. to C. G. Meshed (F 9-1-F. 1923). 
2 Kabul tel. 94 (24-4-1924) (ibid). 

*Letter C 1 9 (5-3-1924) from C. G. Meshed to G of I. (tbid). 

-Progs, of the 9th Meeting. 

B Kabul tel 198 (5-11-1924) (A. S. XVI, 281). 
eparas 350, 600. 

TKabul tel 110 (8-8-1925) (A. S XVIII, 233). 

«(A. S. SIX, 21). 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONSULATES. 

603. British Consulates in Afghanistan and Afghan Consulates in India. — 

The miiialive m the exchange of Consuls under the present Treaty was taken by 
the Afghan Government. The admission of Afghan Consular representation 
was ra their eyes an admission of Afghan independence, and desired accord- 
ingly 

< The Afghans expected that change of status would be signalised by permission to 
them to send Minister to London, Consuls General to Simla and Delhi, Consuls to Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Karachi, Vice-Consuls to Peshawar, Quetta, and Parachmar By receiving 
English Minister at Kabul and English Consuls at suitable places they were willing to 
reciprocate n 

The Government of India objected to Afghan Consuls on the Frontier, e.g. 9 
at Peshawar : — 

4 Consul at Peshawar would inevitably form focus of intrigue we should 

therefore m present circumstances refuse even to consider possibility of such an appoint- 
ment. * 

They were however prepared to consider the reception of Consuls at Bombay, 
Karachi, and Calcutta, as part of a Treaty of Friendship, 

4 provided fully reciprocal treatment m Afghanistan is accorded to us, and any British 
Consulates established in Afghanistan are allowed liberty of action, and are properly 
treated.’ 2 

Accordingly the Mussoorie A%de Memoire provided for Consulates on a 
basis of reciprocity ; British at Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar, and Afghan 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. 3 

The Afghan draft Treaty put forward in April 1921 proposed British 
Consulates at Herat, Turkestan, Kandahar (? Maimana), Jalalabad, Ghazni, and 
Kandahar, and Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi, Bombay, Peshawar, 
Parachinar, and Quetta. 4 

Sir PI. Dobbs then suggested the substitution of a Consulate at Herat for 
that at Ghazni in the British draft : — 

‘ It is probable that they think that we should use Ghazni as a base for intrigue with 
Ghilzais ’ 5 

’ The Government of India however noted ; — 

4 We doubt wisdom of accepting Consulate at Herat as our argument against Russian 
Consulates on our borders would thereby he weakened. We should prefer to drop 
Consulate at Ghazni, which we do not really need, and which was included simply m order 
to balance the three Afghan Consulates ’ e 

Sir H. Dobbs then retained Ghazni as 

4 It is now probable that the Russians will have a Consul at Ghazni.’ 7 

As to the value of the British Consulates in Afghanistan the Government of 
India wrote : — 

1 As we are in no real need of Consulates at both Jalalabad and Kandahar, Dobbs 
might meet the Amir’s wishes by striking out one or the other, preferably the former, 
in view of our long connection with the latter ’ 8 

During the final discussions of the 4 gentlemanly ’ Treaty between Sir H. 
Dobbs and the Amir, Ghazni was again dropped as a site for a British 
Consulate, 0 and il was agreed that the c Afghan representative with the Viceroy 
should be designated Consul General rather than Envoy ’. 10 

iTel. 7 (20-4-1920), from Ch Br Rep, Mussoone, to G. of I (Progs., Oct 20, 414). 

2 Tel 53 (12-4-1920), from Viceroy to S of S (ibid, 386) 

' s *Para 99. 

4 Letter 28 (44-1921), from Af For Mm., to Br Rep, Kabul (A. S. V, 157). 

6 Tel 106 (294-1921), from Br Rep, Kabul, to G of I (ibid, 199). 

«lel 672 (11-5-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid, 231). 

7 Tel. 30 119-0-1921), from Br Rep, Kabul, to G of I (A S. VI, 323). 

8 Tel 2290 (30-9-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid. 360). 

«Tel. 366 (12-11-1921), from Br Rep, Kabul, to G of L (ibid, 488). 

*«Tel. 370 (14-11-1921), from Br Rep., Kabul, to G of I. (ibid, 497). 
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The designation ‘ Consul General at Government headquarters ’ was, it was 
noted, likely to raise ‘ awkward position vis a vis other powers especially as 
the Japanese Consul General had ‘ recently made an informal request for estab- 
lishment of Consulate General at Delhi and Simla, which was turned down.’ 1 

However it was evidently too late to alter the phrasing, and the Treaty as 
signed provides (Article IV) for the establishment of British Consulates at 
Kandahar and Jalalabad, of an Afghan Consul General at the headquarters 
of the Government of India, and of three Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi, 
and Bombay. 

604 The position of British and Afghan Consuls under the Treaty — The 

rig-hts of British and Afghan Consuls with the restrictions to which they are sub- 
ject are stated m Schedule II of the Treaty, read with Article V, and are discussed 
in Sir H. Dobbs’ note of February 18, 1921, 2 and in Enclosure I to Kabul Des- 
patch 56 of December 4, 1923. 3 

603. Their legal position. — The question of the immunity or special pri- 
vileges of Consuls m regard to legal proceedings, as specified in Sir H. Dobbs’ 
draft Schedule II, proved a difficult one, and His Majesty’s Government pointed 
out : — 

* In International Law no special immunities are enjoyed hy Consuls, and without 
express legislation it would be impossible for His Majesty’s Government to prevent any 
civil or criminal court from dealing with an Afghan Consul in the same way as any person 
of private status ’ -i 

The Treaty however only provided for the establishment of Afghan Consuls 
in India , and the question whether Indian courts would consider themselves 
bound hy the Treaty was then examined. 

It was then held that, as ‘ Government has control over criminal proceed- 
ings ’, in place of 1 the said courts shall not sentence ’ in clause (c) (n) of 
Schedule II, the wording should be ‘ no Consul General, etc., shall suffer ’ ; and 
in clause (c) (m) instead of * provided that they shall not be liable to 
arrest or punishment * the wording should be ‘ provided that they shall enjoy 
the customary facilities, etc.’. 

The present phrasing of these clauses then only holds good for India, and 
if Afghan Consuls were appointed to Great Britain or the Dominions, the question 
would need further examination.® 

606. Concessions to Consuls. — 

(A) Customs concessions. — The customs concessions 0 allowed to the 
British Legation at Kabul by the Government of India have been extended to the 
Consulates at Jalalabad and Kandahar. 7 

The question as to whether British Consuls in Afghanistan should claim 
exemption from Afghan customs under Article V of the Treaty, on the ground 
that the Russian Consul in Herat was so exempted, raised the further difficult 
question of the interpretation of 1 most favoured nation ’ treatment, as being 
absolute or conditional on reciprocity. 8 The Government of India considered 
that British Consuls in Afghanistan should claim ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
treatment under Article V, and stated that the Government of India would 
continue, as regards the treatment of Afghan Consuls in India, to follow the 
principle of reciprocity, ‘ and to leave it to the Afghan Government to claim 
greater concessions for their Consuls on the basis of the ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
clause of the Treaty, if they so desire. ,0 

(B) Exemption from municipal taxation. — A proposal was made by the 
Afghan Foreign Minister that Afghan Consuls in India and British Consuls 
in Afghanistan should be exempted from the payment of municipal taxes on a 
basis of reciprocity. Such exemption would however have been contrary to 
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1 Tcls. 2579 (16-11-1921) & 2585 (17-11-1921), from G. of I., to Br. Kep., Kabul (A S. VI, 
611 and 519). 


HA. S. V, 26). 

8 (A. S. XC, 40). 

•*Tel. 2750 (3-0-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. V, 303). 

«B«e Home Office letter 2421 (27-6-1921) (Ibid. 451) and notes in the Leg. Dept. (6-6-1921) 
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*For these concessions see paras 676 — 680. 
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international practice, and the proposal was rejected. The only case in which 
foreign Consuls m India have received such exemption was that of American 
Consular Olhcers m Madras, whose ‘ professional tax ’ is paid on their behalf 
by the G overument of India. 1 

607. Reciprocity and ' most favoured nation ’ treatment.— Article V of the 
Treaty lays down the most favoured nation principle as governing the treatment 
of Consuls. In June 1923 the Government of India in a letter to Sir F. Humpluj < 
mentioned ‘ the principle of reciprocity which is one of the fun dam ental princi- 
ples applicable m all matters relating to foreign Consular representatives ’/ 
The question as to the extent to which the principle of reciprocity can override, 
or he held to be presupposed by, the provisions of Article V is a difficult one, 
which arose in a practical form m connection until the exemption of British and 
Afghan Consuls from payment of Afghan and Indian customs respectively/ 
It was referred to His Majesty’s Government for decision m another case. 

The reply showed that : — 


* There appears to have been no definite policy on the subject which is indeed open 
to much controversy . In all the circumstances therefore, it is not considered desir- 
able to expiess any definite opinion on the question raised by the Government of India, 
and the Secretary of State would prefer that the matter should not be pressed .’ 4 


It seems possible that this thorny question might reappear m the negotia- 
tions for a revision of the present Treaty. 

608. Appointment of Afghan and British Consuls — Afghan Consuls. — The 

Afghan Government lost no time m nominating Haidar Khan as Consul General, 
and Haji M. Akbar Khan as Consul at Bombay. These appointments wore 
notified in December 1921 by telegram to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 0 

Their Consul at Karachi was appointed in October 1922, 8 * but the Calcutta 
post has not been filled. 

The appointments made were accepted, and it was pointed out that the 
commissions of appointment should issue under the hand of the Amir, so that 
exequaturs might bo issued and forwarded either to the Afghan Minister in 
London or to the British Minister at Kabul. Meanwhile the Afghan Consuls 
could proceed to their posts under provisional recognition. 7 

The Government of India enquired whether the Consul General’s commission 
should be signed by the Amir, and, if so, whether Sir F ; Humphrys could safely 
assure the latter that the exaequatur would bear the King’s signature. 8 

His Majesty’s Government replied that : — 

* Commissions signed by head of foreign state concerned are usually given to officers 
of rank of Consul-General Exaequatuis are issued over His Majesty’s signature on pro- 
duction of these Commissions, but not otherwise ’° 

609. British Consuls. — In June 1922 two Indian members of the Provincial 
Service were selected for the post of British Consul at Jalalabad and Kandahar 
respectively. 

S. Mahmud Tarzi professed to he disappointed at this selection : — 

‘ He replied that he hoped in the future these two posts would be filled by Englishmen, 
and he expressed the profoundest disappointment that it had not been found possible to 
do so in this instance ’ 10 

The Government of India in recommending their appointment to His 
Majesty’s Government remarked : — 

‘ Though it was accepted as essential that an Englishman should be appointed as 
Minister, we have assumed throughout that Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar would be 


i(F 597-G., 1927) and see d o. tel. 1778 (29-10-1920), from G. of I, to Min, Kabul (P 205-F , 
1926) 

2 D O. letter 1426-476 (1S-6-1923), (F. 47G-F, n p 5) For further discussions see F llOo-O- , 
1923 


8 I’ara. 606 

4 F O letter T -8775|1992|334 (28-8-1923) (F. 1165-G, 1923). 

8 (A S VI, 729) 

"Kabul tel 243 (3-10-1922) (F. 462-G, 30). 

7 Tel. 161 (12-1-1922), from S of S , to Viceroy (A S. VII, 27). 
4 Tel 164 (fj-2-1922), from Viceroy, to S of S {ibid, 117) 
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Indians , parti} because of lack of amenities for, and possible dangers to, Englishmen, 
pavtlv on grounds of economy, and partly for reasons of pokey, as Indian public opinion 
expects that Indians will be associated with British representative in Afghanistan, and it is 
desirable that they should be so associated. We can trace no record that Dobbs made our 
intentions clear to Tam, but are under the impression that he did so .’ 1 

This important question was further discussed by Sir F. Hunaphrys in a 
despatch 2 * of January 1923, in which he came to the conclusion that while in 
present conditions there was no alternative to the appointment of Indians to 
these Consulates, there would be no insuperable difficulty to appointing 
Europeans to these posts, should future developments render this desirable. 

This despatch forwarded draft instructions for the Consuls which were 
approved * on the distinct understanding that the prohibition of the employment 
of secret agents or informants in the collection of information is strictly 
observed. ’ 8 * 

The .commissions of appointment bore the Sign Manual and no consular 
districts were specified in them. 4 * * 

The Afghan Foreign Minister, however concurred in the suggestion made 
by Sir F. Humphrys that : — 

‘ The Consul's jurisdiction as regards British subjects should be regarded as extending 
to the whole of Afghanistan and agreed that for reasons of convenience the administrative 
decisions of the Southern Circle (Simat-i-Janubi) and Badakskan should be treated as 
included m the sphere of the Jalalabad, and Farah m that of the Kandahar Consulate ’ B 

For an acting appointment it was noted that it was not the practice of the 
Foreign Office to issue a Royal Commission or notification in the London 
Gazette. 0 The Foreign Office in such a case merely intimated the approval of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of charge being assumed by the acting 
incumbent. 7 

610. The channel of correspondence for British and Afghan Consuls. — 

Afghan Consuls in India are allowed to correspond direct with the local Govern- 
ment, hut not with the subordinate officers of that Government. 8 The British 
Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar, in all official correspondence with the 
Afghan Government, address the Mamur-i-Kharija. 8 

611. Incorrect procedure by Afghan Consuls in India.— The Government of 
India have more than once had occasion to object to improper proceedings on the 
part of Afghan Consuls in India. 

In April 1922 a garden party given by the Afghan Consul General at Simla, 
on the occasion of the hoisting of the Afghan flag at the Consulate, * degenerated 
into something like an anti-Bntish demonstration.’ Shortly afterwards the 
Consul General sent a congratulatory telegram to the ‘ Jamiat-ul-TJlema ’ in 
Delhi, on the subject of the entry of Mustapha Kemal’s forces into Constanti- 
nople. 

The Foreign Secretary spoke seriously to the Consul General in regard to 
these matters, which were brought to the notice of the Afghan and His Majesty's 
Governments. 10 

In August 1924 the question of remonstrating, in regard to an objectionable 
remarks made by the Afghan Consul at Bombay to a Press representative, was 
discussed. It was finally decided to take no action. 11 

In January 1923 the Consul General brought up the case of certain Afghans, 
who, he considered, had suffered hardships, hut was informed that no points 
■which raised diplomatic issues could he discussed with him. 12 A more liberal 
view was however taken in regard to the intervention of the Consul General in 

1 Tel. 839 (22-6-1922), from Viceroy, to S of S [F. 68 (7), 24]. 

2 Kabul despatch 3 (10-1-1923) (F. 407-F, 1922, 1-A). 

»F. 0. dc-spateh 18 (19-3-1923) (ibid, 2). 

*Ibt<L 

“Kabul despatch 3 (10-1-1923) (F. 452-G, 56). 

"Letter P -4106 (16-10-1024). from I O., to G. of L [F. 68 (7), n. p. 86]. 

7 F. O despatch 71 (9-10-1924) (ibid, n. p. 87) 

®F. 146-JF , 1926 (n. p. 1) and see F. 503-F., 1922 (n. p 4). 

"Memo 34G-F. (11-6-1026), from G. of I., to Min. Kabul (F 146-F. 1926, 2). 

10 (F. 220-F. 1922). 
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the matter of the Suleman Khel harampta, 1 Other instances of the attitude of 
the Government of India on this point were collected* and discussed on a reference 
from Sir F. Humphrys in February 1923 2 m reply to which it was stated : — 

4 In practice exception is not taken to a Consul addressing the Government to which 
he is accredited on questions of trade and commerce, and on behalf of his nationals where 
their individual interests are concerned If he steps outside these limits a Consul renders 
himself liable to the imputation of attempting to usurp diplomatic functions This is the 
rule observed by His Majesty’s Government m the United Kingdom, and they have issued 
instructions indicating the importance attached hv them to its uniform observance through- 
out His Majesty’s Dominions No doubt the position of 1 the Afghan Consul General at 
the headquarters of the Government of India ’ as defined by Treaty, (and therefore perhaps 
by implication to some extent that of the other Afghan Consuls m India), is not exactly 
or a par with that of other Consular representatives m this country, and it must he admitted 
that m accommodating ourselves to the new regime we have not been absolutely con- 
sistent in our dealings with the Afghan Consul General. But unless stronger cause to the 
contrary then has yet appeared can be shown, the arguments against admitting any devia- 
tion from customary Consular procedure m respect of the Afghans seem stronger than those 
in its favour In future therefore we propose strictly to observe the general rule.* 3 

612. Afghan rules for Consuls. — In October 1926, the Afghan Government 
issued rules for their Consuls. These are in no way remarkable, except for the 
insistence in Rule 44 on the principle of 1 most favoured nation treatment.’ 

‘ They should at once inform their Legation and the Foreign Office on receiving in- 
formation to the effect that any particular foreign Consul has been given comparatively 
more rights and privileges. 74 

613. Appointment of local agents by Afghan Consul General. — In December 
1922, it was ascertained that the Afghan Consul General in India had appointed 
six agents, giving them 1 beats 9 covering Bengal and Assam, Sind, Calcutta, 
the North-West Frontier Province (with one for Dera Ismail Khan to deal 
particularly with the Powindahs), and one with a roving commission, to be sent 
where necessary. 

The duty of these agents was to — 

* (1) Make complete lists of Afghan subjects, and to collect information as to their 
business m India 

(2) Warn Afghans m India that usury and the business of money lending in which 

they engage themselves is not approved of by the Afghan Government , that 
they should desist from this practice, which is contrary to their rehgion 

# * * » * * 

(3) Ask them to nominate from amongst} themselves a headman as a representa- 

tive through whom they can address to him ( ie the Consul General) their 
complaints and requests for assistance, as well as receive his instructions. ’ c 

In March 1923, the Agent for the Dera Ismail Khan district, Nawab Khan 
Kharoti, was reported to have prevented a Dotani and Suleman Khel jirga from 
attending in compliance with a summons by the Deputy Commissioner, Dera 
Ismail Khan. 6 There was held to be insufficient proof of this to justify a formal 
complaint, and the report was denied by the Consul General. 

The Government of India ordered that these agents should be watched, but 
should on no account be given letters or anything else which would imply re- 
cognition by Government of their possessing any sort of official status. 7 

The Minister, Kabul, considered that ‘ no exception need be taken J to the 
appointment of these, agents, or to that of Afghan newswriters, which had also 
been reported. 8 

614. Russian Consulates in Afghanistan. — The location of British Consuls in 
Afghanistan is for the most part discussed in the official correspondence as 
governed entirely by the principle of reciprocity ; hut there are some indications 


i(F 162-F 1923). 

2(F 476-F 1923, n. p. 1). 

8 D 0 loiter 1426-476-Fr , (18-6-1923), from G of I., to Mm , Kabul (F 476-F. 1923, n. p. 5) 
4 Kabul despatch 54 (20-5-1927). 

c Note in the F. and P. Dept. (23-12-1922), (F 488-F, 1923). 
n N -W. F P Intelligence Bureau Diary 12, 1923 (para 69) (rind). 

7 D 0 loner 43|m.a.|22 (20-1-1923), from Asst Dir, I B, Delhi, to Asst I G. P, Pobhrwar 
((bid). 
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that it was also affected by the provisions of the Ensso- Afghan Treaty, which 
allowed the establishment of Russian Consulates in Eastern Afghanistan. Thus,, 
as has been noticed, Sir H Dobbs stipulated for a Consulate at Ghazni when it 
was thought that the Russians would get one there -, 1 and in his conference with 
S. Mahmud Tarzi and S. Nadir Khan, Sir H. Dobbs suggested telling 
the Russians that establishment of their Consulates on our frontier would ‘ in- 
volve British Consulates at Maimana and Mazar-i-Sharif.’ 2 

So from a very early stage there were two principles affecting the establish- 
ment of British Consulates in Afghanistan, that of reciprocity with the Afghan 
Government and that of equal treatment with Russia. 

In October 1920, information was received to the effect that the Russians 
were negotiating with the Afghans for permission to establish Consulates at 
Kandahar and Ghazni, and that this concession was to be one of the main con- 
siderations for a subsidy 8 

The question of these Consulates then became of crucial importance in the 
negotiation of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty. 

The Government of India remarked that ‘ conclusion of friendship treaty 
would be rendered quite impossible, if Bolshevik Consulates were established at 
Kandahar and Ghazni,’ 4 and the Amir was informed accordingly in a letter from 
the Viceroy.® The Amir in reply denied the bargain alleged, stated that Con- 
sulates could only be established ‘ in accordance with the proper rules and pro- 
mised that the Russian Consulates would * never be established for the purpose of 
causing harm to, and creating mischief in, the dominions of Your Excellency’s 
Government.’ 6 Sir H. Dobbs did not conceal from S. Mahmud Tarzi the 
importance attaching to this question : — 

‘ But I must warn you that the question of Bolshevik Consulates at Kandahar and 
Ghazni is a vital one which may bring our best efforts to gnef. ’ 7 

The ‘ pis aller ’ draft provided in clause VT for an undertaking by the 
Afghan Government against the establishment of Consuls or Agents or any 
other Government within the provinces and districts of Jalalabad, Khost, Ghazni 
and Kandahar, with a similar undertaking on the part of the Government of India 
in respect of the North-West Frontier Province, the district of Dera Ghazi Khan 
and the Baluchistan Agency. 8 

Sir E. Dobbs remarked : — 

‘ In any case I do not see how the clause is to be avoided, as it is vital to us.’ 9 

The Secretary of State then suggested the specification of a zone limited by 
a line parallel to the frontier, within which Foreign Consuls would be prohibit- 
ed 10 , and a provision of this kind was accordingly entered in the ‘ Exclusive ’ 
and ‘ pis aller ’ drafts. 11 The Government of India were prepared to break off 
negotiations on the question of these Consulates rather than on that of the 
Russian subsidy. 12 

In Sir R. Horne’s note of March 16, 1921, to Krassin it was stated : — 

‘ It is beyond dispute that propaganda in India would be a prominent function of 
Consulates which he aims at establishing at Kandahar, Ghazm, and Jalalabad ’ 1S 

(It is worth enquiring at this point what the authority was for the view that 
the Russians intended to establish a Consulate at Jalalabad. The Russo- Afghan 
Treaty, Article V — rather surprisingly — does not mention Jalalabad, although 
Article IV provides for the opening of further Consulates by special agree- 
ment. 


ipara. 603. 

2 Memo. 13 (20-1-1921), from Br Rep , Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S IV, 773). 
s Tel 2291 (29-10-1920), from S of S, to Viceroy (ibid, 651). 

4 Tel. 1266 (1-11-1920), from Viceroy, to S of S (ibid, 652) 

B Kliarita 6 P O. A. (7-11-1920), from Viceroy, to Amir (ibid, 667). 

^Letter 3 (16-11-1920), from Amir, to Viceroy (ibid, 675) 

^Letter 65 P. O. (11-32-1920), from Sir H. Dobbs, to A£ For. Km (ibid, 687), 
s (A. S. V., 26). 
mid . 

10 Tel. 1172 (23-2-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. V, 29). 

11 (A. S. VI, 17<t A. and 213). 

ia Teb 287 (1-3-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A S. V, 39), 

^Tai. 1591 (37-3-1921), from S. pf 8, to Viceroy {ibid, 88 )„ 
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Later the fact that Letter III attached to the Anglo- Afghan Treaty pro- 
vided against the establishment of Russian Consulates at Jalalabad, Ghazni, and 
Kandahar, tended to give the impression that a right to establish Consulates at 
all these places had been accorded by the Russo-Afghan Treaty. 

It seems that S. Mahmud Tarzi, either intentionally or otherwise, con- 
firmed this impression, when he told Sir H. Dobbs that — ■’ 

‘ Rosenburg was accompanied by three Russians destined for appointment to Con- 
sulates at Kandahar, Ghazni, and Jalalabad, with full personnel, and that these would be 
immediately mstalled) ,:t 

S. .Mahmud Tarzi suggested ‘threatening Russians with British Consulates 
on their boundary unless they withdrew their request,’ 2 and said that lie had 
actually done so, but without success, since : — 

‘ Suntz had replied that for all he mmded British might have ten Consulates there ’* 

* Tarzi admitted that Eastern Consulates constituted the mam consideration given to 
Russia m the Treaty, and agreed that sole object of these Consulates was to stir up trouble 
in India.’ 4 

Sir H. Dobbs, who was of coarse in the best position to give an opinion, regarded 
this admission as the result of a ‘ sincerity which is unusual, ,B but it is difficult, 
in the light of the subsequent course of the negotiations, to avoid the conclusion 
that the Amir and Tarzi were deliberately exaggerating both their helplessness 
and the danger threatening India from the Eastern Consulates, as a means of 
raising Sir H. Dobbs’ offer of inducements to break with Russia.® 

His Majesty’s Government decided that it w r ould not be wise to put pressure 
on Russia regarding the Eastern Consulates, 7 but later, in response to a request 
from the Government of India, decided to do so, though they did not ‘ feel 
sanguine that any very satisfactory results ’ were likely to be achieved. 8 

Tchirtcherin ’s note of April 20, 1921, undertook that the activities of Russian 
Consulates in Afghanistan would not be directed against Great Britain.® 

In June 1921, when proposals were under consideration for the total exclu- 
sion of Russian. Representatives from Afghanistan the Government of India 
said : — 

* Not only would Russian Consular and Commercial Agents be propagandist nuclei 
dangerous both, to Afghanistan and ourselves, but they would also obviously involve us m 
constant friction and misunderstanding. no 

615. The proposals for exclusion of Consulates of any third Power. — The 

proposed exclusion, of the Consulates of any third power from a specified zone was 
devised to prevent the establishment of Consulates, as for instance by Turkey 
or Bokhara, which would form a disguised channel for Bolshevik intrigue. 

The proposal made by the Afghans in the course of the negotiations was that 
they should give a letter : — 

‘ Saying that for so long as Russian Government is based on communism it will he con- 
sidered by Afghanistan as being opposed to British, and its Consulates excluded 

But they stated categorically that they would not consent to exclude Bokharan or Anatolian 
Consulates, which would of course work for Bolsheviks, and the whole arrangement would 
be illusory ’ X1 

On this point the Government of Lidia commented : — 

* In any case w T e should restrict ourselves to exclusion of Russian Consulates only. 
Even under exclusive Treaty our chances of being able to exclude Turkey appeared to us 
extremely slight. As for Bokhara, Jalalabad lies on the great trade route from Bokhara 
to Peshawar, and it would obviously be unreasonable to insist on excluding Bokharan Con- 
sulates from Jalalabad at any rate.’ 12 


iTel 138 (23-5-1921), from Br Rep, Kabul, to G of I (A S V, 275). 
2 Tel. 79 (3-4-1921), from Bi Rep, Kabul, to G of I. (ibid, 134). 

3 Tel 85 (10-4-1921), from Br Rep , Kabul, to G of I. (ibid, 151) 

4 Tbid. 

B TeI 89 (14-4-1921), from Br. Rep, Kabul, to G of I (ibid, 159). 

°See tel. 138 (23-5-1921), from Br Rep , Kabul, to G of I (/bid, 275). 

7 Tel. 2028 (15-4-1021), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 160) 

3 Tel 2235 (29-4J.921), from S. of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 197). 

®Tel 2236 (30-4-1921), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 205) 

10 Tel 808 (5-6-1921), from G of I , to Br Rep., Kabul (i bid, 314) 

11 Tel. 242 (9-8-1921), from Br Rep, Kabul, to G. of I (AS VI, 114). 
I’Tel 1955 (14-8-1921), from Viceroy, to S of S (ibid, 133). 
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T3ic Secretary of State however considered that the clause as then drafted, 
and as it would be interpreted by the Afghans, afforded no safeguard while ‘ it 
is impossible 7 he added * for me seriously to offer to the Cabinet your defence 
of Bokharan Consulate at Jalalabad. 51 This point was further discussed by the 
Secretary of State in telegram 4503 of September 2, 1921, in which he stated 
that ‘ an obligation to admit Consuls is not recognised by any civilized Power, ex- 
cept when satisfied that such admission is justified by commercial interests. 52 

Finally the problem was solved by the bargain described in the letters 
attached to the Anglo-Afghan and Busso-Afghan Treaties. 3 

616. Reality of the danger from the Eastern Consulates.— The views ex-, 
pressed in the official correspondence as to the danger which would actually be 
involved m the establishment of these Consulates have not always been uniform. 

Sir F. Humphrys discussing the point in his 4 Treaty despatch 5 remarked 

« In spite of the admission of Sardar Mahmud Tarzi that the whole object of their 
existence would be anti-British intrigues among the frontier tribes, the Government of 
India at one time considered that the danger to be apprehended from them ‘ would be 
little if at all greater than that from Russian Minister, Kabul ’ 4 The final view of His 
Majesty’s Government however appears to have been that the establishment of such Con- 
sulates would ‘ bring into immediate jeopardy the friendly relations between the British 
and Afghan Governments ’ 5 Unless therefore the situation is considered to have been 
radically changed by the subsequent exchange of notes with the Soviet Government, it 
seems necessary that the exclusion of the Consulates should in the next negotiations be 
* made a sm qua non iQ as it was in the last ’ 7 

On this the Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan made some inter- 
esting comments : — 

4 How far the establishment of Russian Consulates at Kandahar, Jalalabad, and Ghazni, 
would result m the increase of penetration by Bolshevik agents and literature through 
Afghan territory is a question open to doubt. As regards literature, I should be inclined 
to doubt if anything sent could have a more subversive tendency than recent emanations 
from, prominent political platforms m India. 

As regards other activities, so long as no restriction is placed on the activities of the 
Russian Minister at Kabul, it seems immaterial whether he has at Kandahar a Consul or 
a private Agent. If the Afghan Government desire to limit the scope of these activities, 
they will do so whether it he a Consul or Agent. From the point of view of Baluchistan, 
it is difficult to see what greater trouble could be caused by a Russian Consul at Kandahar 
than by a Russian secret Agent, and m my own opinion the exclusion of a Russian Consular 
Emissary from Kandahar is an imaginary advantage, in return for which the Afghans 
have secured the solid and substantial benefit of free transit through India for their goods. 
If these were two definite considerations m the bargain, we might well let the former go, 
while leaving the latter as a manifestation of friendliness, like the subsidy m kind 

Further any condition of exclusion of Consular Emissaries of this sort is a partial 
negation of Afghan sovereignty, which strikes them where all humanity is weakest, m 
their vanity. It is to them a very large point. Tribal conditions on th'e Baluchistan- 
Afghan border are not such as to afford a very fruitful soil for Bolshevik intrigue directed 
from Kandahar, and the danger to be anticipated from the possible location of a Russian 
Consulate at Kandahar does not seem in the circumstances to compensate for the difficul- 
ties incidental to the treaty exclusion of such a Consulate.’ 8 

The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P. on the other hand wrote : — 

1 The question of Russian Consulates at Jalalabad, Ghazni, and Kandahar, is one on 
which I feel very strongly. The exclusion of these Consulates must be a sine qua non 
m the next treaty as in the last. In the negotiations which it seems probable will be 
undertaken between the British and Soviet Governments at no distant date, we might 
agree no‘t to establish Consulates m the neighbourhood of the Russian border m return 
for the abandonment of this claim by the Russian Government. The Soviet Legation in 
Kabul has done us harm enough on the frontier — how much we are only now learning. 


*Tel. 4177 (16-8-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. VI, 164). 
*{A S. VI, 248). 
sParas. 103 and 718. 

yJWu H (20-8-1921), from G. of L, to S. of S, (A S. VT, 177). 

4802, (18-9-1921), from S of S., to G of I. (ibid, 317). 

2162 (9-9-1921), from G. of I„ to Br. Rep., Kabul (ibid, 290). 
’Kabul despatch 50, (4-12-1923) (A. S. XI, 40). 
m&m. 17 (164-1934), to Q. of (A, a XII, 152). 
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and we have probably more to learn — and that it should have tentacles extending to within 
a few miles of our fiontier is a situation which I cannot contemplate with equanimity 51 

617. Kabul despatch 39 of 1924.— In March 1924 Sir F. Humphrys again 
raised the question in a despatch. After describing the existing agreements m 
regard to the Eastern Consulates, which he criticised as ‘ a cumbrous arrange- 
ment 9 offering 1 no prospect of permanence ’, he expressed Ms opinion that at the 
next negotiations the Amir would raise his demands in connection with the exclu- 
sion of these Consulates to a much higher figure, and suggested the possibility of 
direct negotiations with the Soviet Government, by which either Bolshevik intn- 
gues aimed at India should be abandoned and these Consulates consequently 
rendered innocuous, or else the exclusion of these Consulates arranged direct 
with Russia, and removed from the scope of Anglo-Afghan discussions. 

The possibility of securing the right to open British Consulates at Herat 
and Mazar-i-Sharif, as a counterpoise to the establishment of Russian Consulates 
in Eastern Afghanistan, was discussed : — 

t In themselves, and except as a counterpoise of the kind suggested, there is perhaps 
little to be said for British Consulates at Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif. They might, indeed, 
serve to fill the gap, which is understood to exist m the British intelligence system between 
Meshed and Kashgar, and to throw light on the objects of Russian policy m Northern 
Afghanistan ; but it seems doubtful whether the volume of trade, either now being, or likely 
to be, carried m the near future, by the routjes which they would command, would be 
sufficient to justify their institution. It may, therefore, be considered preferable to 
fall back on the second alternative of those suggested, viz , the exclusion of the Russian 
Consulates by direct arrangement with the Soviet Government ’ 2 

The Government of India in their comments maintained the necessity of 
excluding the Eastern Consulates : — 

* At present we are not prepared to acquiesce in admission of Russian consulates to 
Eastern Afghanistan "We should prefer to secure their exclusion by mutual self- 
denying ordinance if we can do so, at least until we have observed effect of recognition 
on course of Russian policv in Asia But Russians have treaty rights as regards estab- 
lishment of Consulates m Eastern Afghanistan, while in respect of Western Afghanistan 
we have no such countervailing right Humphrys suggests that we could probably 
secure it from Afghans in return for reciprocal Consular privileges on Indian frontier. 
If admission of Afghan Consuls to Peshawar and Quetta would necessitate our receiving 
foreign Consular representatives genera 11 v in inland towns, we would not consent to it 
We see no very serious objection however if, as we believe, it implies no more than possible 
admission of Persian Consulates to inland places, where Persian interests require them — ’ 3 

and in a later telegram, after pointing out the risk involved in any attempt to 
settle matters over the heads of the Afghans, suggested : — 

‘ It might perhaps be feasible to use obvious difficulty over taking note of Article V 
of Russo-Afghan Treaty to furnish pretext for sounding representatives of Soviet in 
conversation as to attitude likely to be taken with regard to Afghan questions by then? 
Government, especially with regard to the question of the Consulates. We shall know 
where we are if they make it clear that Soviet Government has no intention of waiving 
rights under Russo-Afghan Treaty, and no harm will have been done. On the other hand, 
if Soviet Government let it be seen that they are open to a deal, it might perhaps be 
possible to induce them to agree to inform Afghans officially that they formally relinquish 
their right under the Treaty. ’ 4 

The question was not however discussed at the Anglo-Soviet Conference of 1924* 

618. The 4 Eastern Consulates * : the present position. 

£ The present position is as follows : Article V of the Russo-Afghan Treaty gives 
the Soviet Government the right to establish Consulates at Ghazni and Kandahar. In 
letter III attached to the Anglo-Afghan Treaty, the Amir agreed conditionally to dis- 
allow the exercise of that right, m return for certain valuable concessions m regard to 
the transit of goods imported to Afghanistan through India, and m addition to prevent 
the establishment of a Russian Consulate at Jalalabad. M Suritz, the Soviet Minister 
in Kabul, m a letter subsequently confirmed by his successor, M, Raskolnikoff, promised 
that for the time being be would, not press the claim to Consulates at Kandahar and 
Ghazni. 

’Memo 402, (4-2-1924), from NWP.toGofI, (A _ S~loiI J 13}. 

^Kabul despatch 39, (4r 3-1924) {ibid, 228-A ) 

3 Tel. 600 (20-3-1924), from Viceroy, to S of 8 (ibid, 242) 

*Tel 814 (23-4-1924), from Viceroy to 8 of 8 (F 154-F., 39). 

■Kabul despatch 39 (4-3-1924) (A. S XIII, 228-A.). 
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In view of tlie importance attached to the exclusion of these Consulates the 
present conditional basis on which it rests seems very frail, and Sir H. Dobbs* 
claim that Ins Treaty ‘ definitely secures the exclusion of Russian Consulates 
from the neighbourhood of the Indo-Afghan Frontier 51 appears to go too far. 

The Chief Commissioner, N -W. F. P. considers it most important to main- 
tain this exclusion, l 2 and this is also the attitude of the Government of India, who 
would welcome exclusion by direct arrangement with Russia, if such negotia- 
tions were londered possible by a change m the relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and Russia. 3 At the moment no such change seems inurnment, and 
one of the mam problems of the next Treaty negotiations will be to devise a 
formula by which the exclusion of these Consulates, if still held to be essential, 
can be secured. 

619. Russian Consulates in Northern Afghanistan. — Our information re- 
garding the Russian Consulates in Northern Afghanistan is meagre. They have 
been established at Herat, Maimana, and Mazar-i-Sharif, but the information 
available as to the nature and success of their activities is conflicting. 4 * 

The statement of Mr. L. Staine, of the Indo-Persian Trading Company, that 
an unrecognised branch of the Vneshtorg existed in Mazar-i-Sharif m 1925, jts 
members being borne on the staff of the Russian Consulate, requires notice. 6 

S. Mahmud Tarzi told Sir H. Dobbs that the Afghan Government had 
stipulated that there were to be only five Russians in each Consulate, but it seems 
probable that this condition has not been enforced.® 

M. Barthoux’ account of his journey in Afghan Turkestan and Badakshan, 
while sufficiently alarmist on the subject of Russian designs in general, is silent 
as to these Consulates. 7 

620. Russian Consuls in India. — The question of Russian Consuls in India 
was discussed in connection with the negotiations for an agreement with Russia 
in April 1924.® The Government of India considered that a Russian Consul 
might without objection be located at Bombay, but not at Calcutta. 0 

621. Consular representation of Afghans abroad — The question as to the 
arrangements to be made for the assistance of Afghan nationals abroad became 
one of practical urgency as soon as British control of Afghan foreign relations 
temunated, and enquiries on the subject were received from the Bangkok Lega- 
tion in December 1919, 10 and from Peking in January 1920. 11 The question also 
required decision in Kashgar. It was discussed at the second and fifteenth 
meetings of the Mussoorie Conference, but the Afghan representatives could give 
no definite reply, merely stating that Afghanistan should have her own Consuls. 
An enquiry from Siam showed that there were only seven Afghans in the whole of 
that country. 32 

In 1921 cases were reported, from Vladivostock and Beirut, of Afghans 
applying for certificates as British protected subjects. The Government of 
India considered that all such applications should he refused and that : — 

* Attitude of Consular officers should be studiously non-committal, and they 

should, when solicited, confine themselves to extending their good offices to Afghans m 
purely unofiicial and informal manner 118 

Instructions were issued accordingly by His Majesty’s Gover nm ent. After 
the signature of the Kabul Treaty of November 1921, in view of the fact that 
the Afghan Government had established Legations in Moscow, Tehran, Paris, 
Rome, Berlin, Angora, and London, and consular representatives in Russian 
Central Asia and Meshed, while they had made arrangements with the Persian 
Government for the protection of Afghan subjects in Syria by the Persian Consul 
General at Damascus, and contemplated representation at Peking and Kashgar, 

l Fmal Report para, 29. 

2 Paia. 616. 

“Para. 617. 

4 rara. 415. 

•Diary M A, Kabul (2-10-1925). 

•Memo 13 (20-1-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. IV, 773). 

7 Kabul despatch 6 (21-1-1927) (A. S. XXI, 45). 

•Para. 284 aud tel 838 (13-3-1924), from S. of S , to Viceroy (A. S. XIII, 196). 

»TeL 915 (12-5-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XIV, 220). 

3 “Letter (3-12-1919), from C d’A, Bangkok, to G. of I. (F. 191-F , 4). 
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1 ~ tter (13-11-1920), from Sir H Dobbs, to Af. For Min. (ibid, 55). 
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Sir F. Humphrys was directed to enquire ‘ in wliat places, if any, tlie good offices 
of His Majesty’s representatives would be welcome to the Afghan Govern- 
ment. n 

Enquiries from the Afghan Government however failed to elicit any definite 
reply- The Afghan Minister, Pans was stated in May 1923 to be entrusted with 
the necessary arrangements, and the Afghan Government to be incapable of 
grappling witli the question as a whole. 2 Later the Afghan Government agreed, 
for the reason that there was an Afghan Consul at Kashgar, 3 that the British 
Consul General should cease to issue protection certificates to Afghans 
there. 4 

The British Consul General at Kashgar, however, handed over Afghan sub- 
jects to thQ,Ohinese authorities, as the statement of the Afghan Government that 
they had a Consul in the country was incorrect. 5 

Sir F. Humphrys then asked the wishes of the Afghan Government in regard 
to the Consular representation of Afghans in China proper, but received an in- 
conclusive reply. The list of Afghan Consular officers m foreign countries at 
that time was stated to be as follows : — 

Consuls General t . . India. 

Tashkent. 

Chinese Turkestan. 

Consul . . ' , . Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Meshed. 

Merv. 6 

This list, if accurate, shows that by April 1924 the Afghans had only appoint- 
ed Consular representatives in India (three out of four allowed by Treaty), 
Russia (two out of seven), and Persia (one). The Afghan 4 Consul General ’ in 
Kashgar has not apparently been recognised by the authorities of Chinese Tur- 
kestan. 

In October 1926, it was suggested by the Minister at Peking that the Afghan 
Government should' be asked to state their attitude regarding the consular pro- 
tection of Afghans in China more clearly, 7 but it was decided £ in view of tlie 
existing situation in China ’ not to pursue the question. 8 


^Letter P -1007, (22-3-1922), from I 0 , to F 0 , (F 191-F, 69). 
-Kabul lei 64 (24-5-1923) {ibid, 93). 

3 Para 277. 

“Kabul tel 124 (1-8-1923) (F. 191-F, 98). 

SKashgar tel. 115 (20-12-1923) {ibid, 115). 

«Kabul despatch 87, (10-7-1924), (i bid, 129) 

’Peking despatch 745 (14-10-1926) (F. 445-1). 
ap. O. letter (10-2-1927) (ibid, 7). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TRADE QUESTIONS. 

022. The commercial policy of the Afghan Government. — In January 1923 
the Afghan Government was reported to have evolved a scheme ‘for advancing 
money to traders, which, m spite of the Islamic prohibition of usury, is to be 
repaid with interest within a fixed number of years \ x The idea does not, 
however, appear to have been put into effect. 

In July 1924 it was reported : — 

i The present policy of the Afghan Government, besides being strongly protectionist 
in character, is unfavourable to the exploitation of the resources of the country by un- 
official agency of any kind The mam considerations which seem to govern the attitude of 
the Amir towards any commercial enterprise appear to be a fear of foreign penetration, 
and a conviction that, if any profits are to be made m Afghanistan, the State shonld secure 
the lion's share of them.' 2 

Article III of the contract with the Deutsch Afghanische Company is 
significant of the attitude of the Afghan Government towards foreign firms : — 

1 The Minister of Commerce will forward to the Society a list of the names of the 
merchants with whom alone business may be transacted/ 8, 

623. Legislation affecting trade. — In March 1923 the use -by males of gold 
and silver ornaments and utensils was prohibited on grounds of Koranic law. 4 

In the following June the manufacture of the oriental type of shoe, and the 
cultivation, sale, or use of opium, tobacco, snuff, and charas were prohibited. 
These orders do not, however, appear to have been enforced. 6 

An order by the Amir prohibiting the wearing of foreign cloth by his subjects 
was reported in 1924, but was not apparently enforced outside the Court circle * 

The more important portions of the Afghan Customs Schedule are repro- 
duced in Kabul despatches 41 of June 11, 1925 and 64 of August 13, 1926. 

The presentation to the Amir by the merchants of Kandahar of a petition for 
the reduction of customs duties was reported in November 1925, and stated to 
have been favourably received. 

624. Introduction of decimal coinage, weights, and measures ? — 

4 The old Kabuli rupee is superseded by the Afghans which is worth 100 Pul. Other 
silver coins are the 20 Pul and 50 Pul pieces, while there are three copper coins, whose 
value is 2, 5, and 10 Pul respectively. Two gold coins have also been minted, but not 
issued \ et in any numbers — the Am am and half Am am. The Amani is worth 20 Afghani, 

but its real gold value is believed to be considerably less than this The Kabul 

public are extremely suspicious of the half Afghani which is said to contain 50 per cent, 
more alloy than it should*’. 

In the following year it was reported that:~ 

4 Great progress has been made in the substitution of Afghani and half Afghani rupees 
for the Kabuli currency, which now amounts to little more than 10 per cent, of the actual 

com m circulation Currency notes, to the value of ten, twenty, fifty, and one 

hundred Afghani rupees, are said to have been printed on presses imported from Germany 

Little progress has been made in the introduction of the decimal system for 

weights and measures. Though Government departments and a few local shopkeepers have 
adopted it. the general public remain firmly wedded to the old system of heterogeneous 
weights and measures/* 

625. The State Companies. — The first of these were organised by Ghulara 
Muhammad Khan, the Commerce Minister, who is believed to have had large 
private interests in them. 

*Kabut despatch 2 (6-1-1923). 

2 Kabul despatch 91 (22-7-1924). 

3 Kabul despatch 41 (11-6-1925). ' ' 

*Kabul despatch 30 (4-9-1923). 

G Kabul despatch 91 (22-7-1924). 

M, A., Kabul (15-11-1925) (5). 

*Kabnl despatch 64 (13-8-1926). 

*Kabul despatch 65 (16-7-1927). 
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In 1926 the leading State Companies were reported as being : — 

(_a) Shirkat-i-Amania, which deals in carpets, Astrakhan skins, wool, and lapis 
lazuli. This is the largest and oldest company, v ith a total capital of Its 15 
lakhs the principal shareholders being the Afghan Government (Its. 7 lakhs) , 
and His Majesty (Es. 3 lakhs). 

(6) Shirkat-i-Samar, which deals m dried fruits, sugar, and silver. Capital Rs. 12 
lakhs. 

(c) Cinema and Photograph Company. Capital Rs. 4 lakhs. 

( d ) Building Company. Capital Rs. 3 lakhs. 

(e) Company to encourage local industries. Capital Rs. 3 lakhs. 

(/) Electric Lighting Company. Capital Rs. 2 lakhs. 

((/') Shirkat-i-Buradarau-i-Afghan- — a General Trading Company. Capital Es. 1 i 
lakhs. 

(h) Transport Company. Capital Rs. 1 lakh. 

The Munster of Finance is chairman of most of the above companies, and the anmud profit 
is said to be m the neighbourhood of 20 per cent n 

In the following year the formation of another company the Shirlcat-i- 
Azim, dealing in medicines, with a capital of half a lalth was reported. 2 

In 1926 the Afghan Government signed an agreement with the ‘ Shirkat-i- 
Motor-JRani ’ [known as the ‘ Shirkat Company’ (!) in the correspondence], 
under which the company was given a monopoly of the motor carrying trade 
between Torkham and Kabul. This brought forward as a practical issue the 
question raised in 1923 by the Gmeiner contract. 3 

Other activities of this company, such as the collection in Peshawar of 5 per 
■cent, commission from Indian firms plying on the Kabul road, were also objec- 
tionable. 

The matter is under discussion with the Afghan Government. 4 

626. British and British Indian subjects. — Mr. Herman, of Herman and 
Mohatta, an engineering firm of Karachi, visited Kabul in April 1923 but failed 
to do any business. 6 

In August 1923 a contract for the erection and management of a glass fac- 
tory was reported to have been secured by an Indian Delhi firm 
(Swarni Harchand of the Delhi Biscuit Factory). 6 In October 1926 the cost of 
the factory was reported to have been fixed at Rs. 2 lakhs and that of the plant 
at Rs. 30,000. Construction was put in hand and the manager of the firm 
[Messrs. Sliami Brothers (?)] took an advance for the purchase of the machinery. 
He then jrroceeded to India, and up to July 1927 nothing more had been heard 
of him. 7 

In August 1923 Madans Theatres, Limited, sent a representative with 
cinematograph films to be shown for advertisement purposes. 8 

In October 1923, Mr. Newcome Wilson, of Herman and Mohatta, visited 
Kabul in connection with a contract for the construction of a telegraph line From 
Kabul t.o Kandahar. 9 The work was however subsequently carried out by Rus- 
sian engineers, in accordance with the Russo-Afghan Treaty. 10 

In 1924 Abdul Wahid, a Shinwari, who had been naturalised as a British 
subject in Australia, obtained a concession for the working of the Kandahar 
gol dmin e and the ruby mines at Jagdallak. A preliminary fee of £10,000 is stated . 
to have been paid for the concession, which in 1925 was reported to have been 
cancelled. 11 

In November 1925 a large contract for the supply of paper to the Afghan 
Government was reported to have been secured by an Indian merchant. 12 


iKabul despatch 64 (13-8-1926). 

-'Kabul despatch 65 (16-7-1927), 
s Para. 628. 

‘‘Memo. 203- F (1-9-1927), from G. of I.. to C d’A., Kabul (F. 203-F, 14). 

* Kabul despatch 12 (2-5-1923) 

6 KaBul despatches 25 (15-8-1923) and 30 (4-9-1923), 

7 Kabul despatch 65 (16-7-1927). 
s Kabul despatch 30 (4-9-1923). 

* Kabul despatch 91 (22-7-1924). 
l0 Para. 403. 

* iKabul despatch 41 (11-6-1925) 
ls Diary M. A., Kabul (27-11-1925) (7). 
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The project of an international syndicate for the exploitation of mines- and 
the commercial development of Afghanistan, in regard to which S. Nadir K)iq U 
approached M. J. de Gunzburg in 1925, has been mentioned elsewhere. 1 

627. Americans. — The only American business man who has visited Afghan 
nistan is Mr. W. B. Vanderlip, whose projects came to nothing. 2 

628. Italians. — As already mentioned, the Italian commercial mission, which 
accompanied the Italian Minister to Afghanistan in 1922, proved abortive. 3 

A contract was secured in 1923 by S. Gmeiner for carriage' by motor trans- 
port of mails and passengers between Kabul and Peshawar. Article II 
of the contract granted a monopoly for the conveyance of goods and passengers 
between Kabul and Dakka, and it was therefore clearly a matter for consideration 
whether action would not have to be taken to protect the interests of Indian 
motor Arms. His Majesty’s Government were not consulted before the signature 
of the contract, which eventually fell through. The capital was to be provided 
by the Afghan Government and S. Gmeiner m the proportion of 40 to 60. 4 * 

In February 1923, SS. Lazzoni and Gorio visited Kabul, and established a 
sericulture business', which was afterwards supervised by S. Messi. Although 
local conditions were not unfavourable, little progress- se'ems to have been made. 6 

S. Bernardi, an Italian from Tehran, arrived in 1923, and by obtaining an 
honorary post in the Ministiy of Finance and becoming associated with the 
Amania Company, 6 succeeded in making large profits, mostly in sheeps’ mtes-- 
lives (casings). His appointment as Interpreter and Attache to the Italian Lega- 
tion gave him further advantages over his German commercial rivals. He left 
Kabul in 3927 however, being unable to compete with ‘ the action of the Soviets 
in placing large stocks suddenly in the market/ 7 

629. Germans — The only foreign firm of any importance carrying on busi- 
ness m Afghanistan is the Deutsch Afghanische Company, which began as the 
German and Oriental Trade House, Bremen. 8 * In 1925 this Company was report- 
ed to be * financed entirely by German capital without at present any Afghan 
partners .... The principal activities of the Company are connected with 
Government contracts for the import of machinery, and for the transport of 
goods from Peshawar to Kabul ’. The Manager, Dr. Ebner, was then particular- 
ly interested in lapis lazuli and mica. 0 When dismissed from the management 
of the Company, 10 Dr. Ebner began negotiations with Ghulam Muhammad Khan, 
ex-Mima ter of Commerce, with the idea of competing with the Company. 11 

The Trade despatch of 1927 does not mention other activities of the Com- 
pany than those connected with the falsification of the accounts of material 
imported for Government works. 12 * * 

The terms of the agreement made with the Company by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment are given in Kabul despatch 41 of June 11, 1925. In the following July 
tne agreement was revised, and a new clause required the Company to import 
goods of the same value as their exports, while it was not permitted, without 
the express permission of the Afghan Government to take in any partners or 
shareholders, or to dispose of any shares to another Company. 18 

630. Trade with Russia. — There is little definite information as to the con" 
dition of Gade between Afghanistan and Russia, but it seems to have been en- 
tirely dislocated by the disturbances in Transcaspia, the revolution in Bokhara, 


1 Para. 340. 

sPara 276. 

, 8 Pa.ra 272. . 

■ 4 Knbul despatches 2 (6-1-1923), 4 (12-1-1923), 6 (10-2-1923), 25 (15-8-1923), 30 (4-9-1923) andf 

para 625 

"Kabul despatches 7 (9-3-1923), 12 (2-5-1923), 25 (15-8-1923), 30 (4-9-1923) and 41 (11-6-1925). 

8 Para. 625. 

’Kabul despatches 91 (22-7-1924) , 41 (11-6-1925) and 65 (16--7-1927). 

"Kabul despatch 91 (22-7-1924), 

"Kabul despatch 41 (11-0-1925). 

10 Para. 343. 

“Kabul despatch 64 (13-8-1926). 

“Kabul despatch 65 (16-7-1927). 

“Kabul Diary (24-7-1925) (6). 
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and the subsequent activities of the Basmachis. Negotiations for a "Trade Agree- 
ment between Russia and Afghanistan were opened at Kabul on January 20, 
1925, but do not yet appear to have been concluded : — 

t The points in dispute are said to include a demand made by the Afghan delegates 
for 50 million roubles compensation from the Russian Government, for losses caused to 
Afghan subjects by the depreciation of the Russian rouble note There are indications that 
the Soviet Government are at present endeavouring to develop their trade in Afghanistan 
by all possible means, and to oust the German and Italian firms who are struggling to obtain 
a footing.' 1 

The proposals for the establishment of a branch of the Vneshtorg, and a 
Russian bank in Afghanistan have so far come to nothing, 2 but in January 1926 
the Central Asiatic Bank was reported to be operating through the Accountant 
of the Russian Legation. 3 

In 1926, Sir P. Hulnphrys wrote : — 

4 The Russian hopes, apart from their ambition to start a comprehensive banking 
business, are perhaps mainly based on oil and cotton. They have pushed the sale of oil at 
a price that leaves them no margin of profit, and appear to hope for some concession as 
regards col ton growing m North-Western Afghanistan It is possible that the trade war 
which the Soviet has recently been waging m North Persia, and the general unpopularity 
of Vneshtorg agents in that country, may make the Afghans still more cautious m respond- 
ing to the ir advances Such expansion of Russo- Afghan trade as there has been during the 
last three or four years seems to have had political propaganda as its principal object. 
From all accounts the volume of business between Afghanistan and Russian Central Asia 
is far less to-day than it was before the war, while the through traffic from Bokhara to 
Peshawar via Kabul is said to be chiefly dependent on smuggling, and the entrepot lias been 
changed to Mazar-i-Sharif The Russians hope that if then* bank m Kabul materialises the 
trade m karakuli (Astrakhan) skins, which is now conducted through India and London, 
may be transferred to Moscow.' 4 * * 

Major Harvey Kelly in his report on his tour in Northern Afghanistan from 
June to August 1925 wrote : — 

4 Mazar-i-Sharif is a busy centre for wholesale trade The retail bazar is 

small, and carries little stock The principal articles dealt with wholesale are piece-goods, 
green tea, karakuli skms, Merv carpets, Russian iron cooking-pots, and Russian oil In 
the retail trade, while necessaries are expensive, luxuries from Russia (e.g , glass tumblers, 
goloshes, and s6 on) are much cheaper than are those from India in Kabul 76 

At the close of 3926 a merchant from Herat stated that the Russians in that 
district were selling sugar, oil, chmaware, and cloth, and purchasing wool and 
skms/ 1 Major Dodd writes in regard to Herat, which he visited in the spring 
of 1927 ' 

4 Very little Russian trade was noticeable m the bazar, the vast majority of the cloth for 
sale coming from Enghsh markets The sugar was all Russian, and there was a predomi- 
nance of Russian oil ; matches, which throughout Afghanistan are generally imported from 
Russia, were here British or Swedish, and the tea was Lipton's or Brooke Bond's. Russian 
cigarettes and sweets were obtainable, but were expensive, and m consequence the Persian 
cigarette has by far the largest sale The bazars as throughout Afghanistan, were flooded 
with inferior Russian china. With the exception of this, the small quantity of Russian 
imported goods for sale in the bazar was very remarkable.' 7 

In January 1927, the Kabul bazar was reported to be flooded with Russian 
matches sold at 15 boxes for a Kabuli rupee as against 10 Indian for the same 
price. 8 A consignment of petrol, estimated at 2,000 gallons, reached Kabul about 
the same time. 9 

631. Trade with India. — The following tables show the value of imports 
from, and exports to, Afghanistan for the years from 1916-17 to 1924-25. (The 


1 Kabul despatch 41 (11-6-1925). 

2 See paras. 407 and 413. 

SDiary M A, Kabul (1-1-1926) (4). 

4 KabuI despatch 64 (13-3-1926). 

BKabul despatch 11 (1-2-1926). 

oBiary M. A., Kabul (1-1-1927) (5). 

7 Kabul despatch 72 (20-8-1927) » 

»Diary M A, Kabul (15-1-1927) f6). (In this connection it may be noticed that a match 
factory is being constructed at Kabul ) 

® Diary" M. A., Kabul (15-1-1927) (6). 
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figures for the years after 1924-25 are 

not available, owing to 

a change in the 

system of registration.) 







To Smd and 

North 






British 

West 



Import. 



Baluchistan. 

Frontier Punjab. 

Total. 




Rs. 

Provmoe. 

Rs. 

Rs 

3916-17 

• • 

. . 

135,01,543 

36,30,522 

25,344 

171,57,408 

1917-18 


* • 

108,14,024 

63,70,065 

27,436 

172,11,525 

1918-19 

• • 

• • 

99,55,417 

79,39,651 

32,300 

179,07,368 

1919-20 

• • 


158,59,343 

137,41,308 i 

28,232 

296,28,883 

1920-21 

• • 

9 m 

108,28,618 

23,47,766 

108,704 

132,85,088 

1921-22 


* ♦ 

60,22,442 

19,50,498 

122,260 

80,95,200 

1922-23 


• • 

119,11,519 

40,99,904 

50,200 

160,61,623 

1923-24 


1 

t • 

84,63,146 

7,92,669* 

177,644 

94,33,459 

1924-25 

• • 

. . 

117,03,459 

50,76,383 

15,380 

167,95,222 

•Exclusive of the 

%ures for the months of July 1923 to February 1924 for 

which returns wero 

not received. 



From Smd and 

North 



Export. 



British 

West 


Total. 



Baluchistan. 

Frontier 

Punjab. 

Rs. 




R s . 

Provmoe. 

Rs. 

1916-17 


1 

85,62,720 

86,05,739 

85,253 

172,53,702 

1917-18 



80,00,363 

102,73,052 5,98,106 

188,71,521 

191S-19 



156,35,297 

146,11,246 

60,538 

303,07,081 

1919-20 


T * 

156,88,929 

83,11,380 1,09,595 

241,09,904 

1920-21 


» 9 

124,15,771 

27,62,087 2,53,984 

154,31,842 

1921-23 


r 

109,65,631 

17,60,931 8,10,768 

135,37,330 

1922-23 


1 * 

104,38,725 

50,71,611 2,42,030 

157,52,366 

, 1923-24 


• » 

101,88,456 

70,20,982* 

49,100 

172,58,538 

1924-25 


•• 

142,28,453 

135,91,323 

, , 

278,19,776 

•Exclusive of the figures for 
not received. 

the months of July 1923 to February 1924 for which returns were 

Treasure. 




1 







Imported, 


Exported 





to North 


from 





West 


North 





Frontier 


West 





Province. 


Frontier 

Province. 

191G-17 



»» M 

r* 354,500 


561,350 

1917-18 



M f » 

497,500 


547,550 

1918-19 



1 f • • 

, . 679,740 


175,600 

1919-20 


1 

^ t t • 

* * 20,930 


154,506 

1920-21 



• • • • 



[9 *| 

1921-23 


• * 1 

• « * « 




1922-23 


» « 

• T • t 

417,789 



1923 2-4 


• f 




47,940 

1924-25 

/*aa mi 


n t 


82,530 


.. 


532. The prospects of trade in Afghanistan— The attitude of the Afghan 
Oroverument, and the advantage which it affords to the State Companies are 
serious obstacles to commercial enterprise on the part of foreigners. 1 5 


In 1924 it was reported : — 

‘ It is difficult to discover in the conditions, political or economic, at present prevailing 
in this country, a single feature favourable to the early expansion of its foreign trade. The 
obstacles on the other hand to such expansion are numerous, and of these the chief appear 
to be : — 

(1) Lack of communciations within Afghanistan itself, and with the outside 

world 

(2) Political instability 

(3) The d efencelessness of aliens in this country.’ 3 

1 See paras. 622, 625. ~ ” ' T ' L " * ' ” ' 

®Kabul despatch 91 .(aS!-7Jl)24). 
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In the following year it was stated : — 

‘ No material progress has been made towards removing any of these obstacles 

a further obstacle to any trade expansion in Afghanistan is the imposition of unreasonable 

restrictions upon imports and exports. The tariffs are exceedingly high and they 

aie rendered more oppressive by the rapacity and obstructive tactics of the officials who 
administer the Department.’ 1 

In August 1926, Sir F. Humphrys -wrote : — 

The condition of the trade of the country with the outer world remains substantially 
unchanged, though there is a noticeable influx of cheap German and Japanese goods through 
India In the regions north of the Hindu Kush line, trade naturally flows towards Russian 
Central Asia, and m the north east corner there is some commercial intercourse with China, 
chiefly in smuggled opium South of the Hindu Kush, trade flows, as it has done for 

pentunes, by the mam routes to India Little can be done to stimulate this natural 

flow until the mam arteries of communication are improved The chaotic 

condition of the criminal law, the non-existence of commercial or contract law as under- 
stood in civilised countries, the uncertainty with regard to local taxation, particularly 
income tax, which is said to be under the consideration of the Afghan Government, the 
total absence of banking or exchange facilities, and the almost entire lack of suitable 
house accommodation, and the ordinary amenities of life — all these combine to make a 
business career in Afghanistan an unattractive gamble to the foreigner. ’ 2 3 

In 1927 conditions were reported to be unchanged. 8 To these obstacles 
may be added the unpunctuality of the Afghan Government in matters of pay- 
ment, as evidenced in the cases of the claims of Burn and Company and Yost 
and Company, 4 * and of the arms supplied to them by the Government of India in 
1924;° its attitude on the question of ‘ national ’ treatment; 6 and the indifferent 
business reputation enjoyed by the Afghan trader : — 

' A representative of a Bombay cotton firm, who recently visited this country, declared 
that wholesale trade with Kabul was a pure gamble, owing to the uncertainty of pay- 
ment.’ 7 

633. Commercial matters dealt with, in the Treaty of 1921. Article VII 
(first paragraph) deals with ‘ State goods The concession given in respect 
of this dass of goods was granted in 1894, as ‘ a special and personal 
concession ’ to the Amir Abdur Rahman, 8 and was continued to Amir 
Habibullah Khan on his accession. 9 

An instance in which the concession appeared to have been abused by the 
present Amir is mentioned elsewhere. 10 

634. Article VII (second paragraph) and Article IX deal with the free 
transit of * trade goods ’, and their repacking at Jamrud, in the Kurram, and at 
Chaman, for onward transport to Afghanistan. 

The basis of these provisions is to be found in the Mussoorie Aide Memoire 
4 (h) 11 , m which a refund of seven-eighths of the customs duty was contemplated, 
on the lines on which similar rebates were granted on goods transiting India by 
land to other countries. 12 * 

The India Office pointed out in regard to this clause that * it would be 
undesirable to include in a Treaty with Afghanistan a provision relating to 
freedom of transit inconsistent with the provisions of any international con- 
vention cm the subject to which India adhered,’ and proposed the addition of a 
saving clause to cover the point. 18 The Board of Trade agreed. 14 


1 Kabul despatch 41 (11-6-1925). . 

2 Kabul despatch 64 (13-8-1926). 

3 Kabul despatch 65 (16-7-1927). 

4 Progs of the 16th Meeting, Mussoone. 

spara. 542 

fl Para 644. 

TKabul despatch 64 (13-8-1926). 

8 Letter 1335-1337-F , (19-6-1 S94), from G\ of I (Progs , July 1894, 390). 

»Tel. 2995-F. (4-11-1901), from G. of I. (Progs, Dec. 1901, 38). 

i«Para. 538. 

1A Para 99 

1 -Mmute by Sir H. Dobbs (11-4-1920) (Progs., Oct. 1920, n p. 43). 

18 Letter P.-7300 (3-11-1920), from I. O , to B. of T. (A. S. IV, 674). 

“Letter C. R. T-3800 (1-12-1920), from B. of T, to I. 0. (ibid., 717). 
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The Government of India accepted, the proposal for a saving clause,, but 
remarked : — 

' Under present conditions trade with Afghanistan is carried on by road, and traffic 
of this sort is excluded from the provisions of the Draft Convention on Freedom of Transit, 
It is, however, possible that Afghanistan may sooner or later be linked up with India by 
rail, and if and when this occurs, the Convention should apply, if it is adopted by a, 
General Conference of the members of the League of Nations, and adhered to by Afghan- 
istan {vide clause 6 of draft), and ratified by India We do not however believe that there 
is any prospect of Afghanistan adhering to Convention within any period which we can, 
foresee, since it is almost certain that, even if she had through railway between India and 
Persia or Central Asia, she would refuse to give up transit dues, on which she is, largely 
dependent. In reality therefore the question is an academic one ’- 1 

The point was further discussed iu telegram 669 of February 1, 1921, from 
the Secretary of State, 2 and the saving clause appeared in Sir H. Dobbs 
* pis aller ’ draft of February 1921 (clause IX). 8 

It dropped out however when, in the final stage of the negotiations, full re- 
bate was granted, and in return the conditional exclusion of the Eastern Con- 
sulates was secured under Letter III attached to the Treaty. 4 

Recently however the Afghan Government have shown signs of taking up, 
the attitude that they are entitled to free transit without any quid pro quo : — 

* lie had instructed the Afghan Minister in London to represent that, m accordance 
with the general principles of international law and practice, it was anomalous that 
Afghanistan should be denied complete freedom of transit for. trade goods m sealed wagons 
through India. ... I added that His Excellency possibly had in view the provi- 

sions of the Barcelona Convention, to which Afghanistan was not a party. The Foreign 

Minister replied that at the time the Treaty was signed, Afghan statesmen had 

no experience of international law or custom.’ 5 

635. The position of India vis a, vis Afghanistan in regard to the Barcelona 
Convention. — Although in their letter 1-F. of August 20, 1925° the Government 
of India had stated 'The rights enjoyed by the Afghan Government are not 
founded on any international Convention hut on the Treaty itself the Af ghan 
Foreign Minister’s contention led to a re-examination of the hearing on the 
question of the Barcelona Convention, and the point is still under dis cussion!, 
Subject to correction however, tentative conclusions pn the point may be stated as 
follows : — 

(1) Freedom of transit is not a general international usage, but is created 

by agreement between States — in this case, all States which have 
ratified the Barcelona Cqnvention. 

(2) The Barcelona Convention applies only to traffic * by rail or waterway 

on routes in use convenient for international transit but it would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Convention to deny transit facilities 
to Afghanistan at least at Chaman and Landi Khana, where railhead 
is within sight of the frontier, on the ground that there was a 
transfer from rail to road. 

(3) Afghanistan is not a party to the Convention, but might become a 

party under Article 5 of the Convention, while under Article 6 any 
Contracting State might, for valid reason shown, claim freedom of 
transit for goods consigned by it to Afghanistan. 

(4) * Traffic in transit ’ would cover goods which were consigned from a 

place outsid!e India to Afghanistan, and which were transhipped or 
warehoused or broken in bulk during passage through India. 7 


iTtl. 1431 (15-12-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A S. IV, 693). 

» (A. S. IV, 795). ' , i 

« (A. S. V, 26). 

4 See teL 301 (20-9-1921), from Br. Bep, Kabul, to G-. of I. (A. S. VI, 325). 
“Kabul despatch 51 (13-5-1927) (A. S. XXI, 243-A). 

8 (A. S. XVIII, 262). 

TJSotes in 101-I*.]1926, and see para. 692. 
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63G. The one-eighth reservation.— The reservation of one-eighth of the 
customs fluty had originally been made ‘ as recompense for Ine work of customs 
registration V but Sir H. l)obbs reported from Mussoone that : — 

They allege with truth that 3 m similar circumstances, rebate of whole import duty has 
always been granted by Russia, which country has furthermore granted bounty on exports 
of Russian manufactures to Afghanistan i Afghans appear to regard the proposed one- 
eighth deduction as detracting from generosity of offer, and as being peculiarly vexatious. ,J 

The Government of India in reply said : — 

‘ If for political reasons such a course is expedient Government of India would he pre- 
pared to agree to refund of the whole duty but they would prefer to retain the principle 
<of granting a rebate of seven-eighths only \ 4 

It was noted that a rebate of the whole duty was allowed on exports to 
Kashmir ajid Turkistan, 5 . and the point, as has been already mentioned, was 
eventually conceded by Sir EL Dobbs. 0 

037. Article VII (third paragraph) provides for freedom from customs duty 
of goods or livestock, of Afghan origin or manufacture, imported by land or river 
into India, or transiting India from Afghanistan, subject to the condition that, if 
such duty is in future levied on goods from other countries, goods from Afghan- 
istan will become liable to similar but not higher duties. Ivhyber tolls and 
octroi in Indian towns are excepted from these provisions. 

These provisions were based on 4 (i) of the Mussoorie aide memoir e, 7 and 
gave rise to some difficult questions. 

The Board of Trade held that this concession would infringe the most 
favoured nation clauses in the Treaties with France, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and other countries. 8 

The point was brought by His Majesty’s Government to the notice of the 
Government of India, 9 who in reply distinguished the case of goods crossing land 
frontiers, (e.g., to Tibet and China) from that of goods crossing the frontiers of 
foreign settlements in India and the territories of certain Ruling Princes, which 
had access to the sea. 10 

This view was discussed in India Office letter to the Board of Trade, P.-730Q 
of November 3, 1920 11 in which it was remarked : — 

* There is a choice of three courses : — 


(1) To excise 4 (0 from the Treaty with Afghanistan 

(2) To explam the position at once to the Powers having commercial Treaties with 

His Majesty’s Government entitling them to “ most favoured nation treat- 
ment ” m India and invite their concurrence To this course there seem 

to be grave objections. 

(3) To proceed with the Treaty with Afghanistan as now proposed when oppor- 

tunity affords, and trust that no inconvenient claim will be raised by any other 
Power : in the event of such claim being raised, to take the line that m the 
commercial Treaties in question “ importation 99 13 * had always been inter- 
preted as “ importation by sea ”, that no reference has previously been made 
to the long existing practice of exempting from duty goods imported by land 
from neighbouring countries, and that His Majesty’s Government is willing 
at any time to revise the Treaty to make clear the fact that import by sea 
alone is m question, as is evident from the general sense.’ 


“The Government of India remarked : — 

* In our opinion the third alternative is obviously the one that should be followed 
The Board of Trade agreed that this alternative was 4 probably the least 
objectionable \ 1S 


1 Mussoone aide memoir e 4 (h), para 99. 

-See ilukso- Afghan Treaty Art VI (para 718) 

*Tel. *88 (12-7-1920) (Progs. Jany. 1921, 68) 

VTel. S53 (12-7-1920), from G. of I., to Ch Br Rep (ibid., 81). 

6 Progs Jany. 1921 (n p. 19). . 

*Tel 393 (22-11-1921), from Br. Rep , Kabul, to G of I. (A. S. VI, 567). 

8 Letter from B of T., to I. O, P.-6870 (13-9-1920) (A S IV, 6/1). 

a Tel. 672 (17-8-1920), from S of S., to Viceroy (ibid., 595) 

W'Tel 1154 (29-9-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid., 616). 

674) 

isJTel 1431 (16-12-1020), from Viceroy, to S of S (ibid, 603) 

13 Lelter C. R. T.-3800 (1-12-1920), from B. of T, to I. 0. (ibid , 717). 
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A question as to the practical interpretation of this Article arose in 1923, 
in connection with a proposal to impose an import duty on timber entering the 
North-West Frontier Province by river from Afghanistan. 

Sir F. Humphrys, on being asked his opinion, maintained that ‘neighbouring 
States ’ meant sovereign and independent States adjoining India, and not such 
areas as Dir and Swat, and that consequently the duty suggested could not be 
imposed except as part of a general tariff actually imposed on the same imports 
from all neighbouring States, e.g., Nepal, Tibet, etc. After lengthy discussions 
this view was in the main accepted, and the proposal was dropped. 1 

It was noted that the wording of the Article was obscure, and that the point 
would have to be investigated in connection with the drafting of any new 
Treaty. 3 

In June 1923 a complaint was received from the Afghan Government regard- 
ing the detention by the Halimzai Mohmands of timber rafts on the Kabul 
river. J 

The grievance was thought to he in fact directed against the tolls which 
the Tarakzai and Halimzai Mohmands had collected for a long time ; their right 
to do so having been recognised both by the British and the Afghan Governments, 
It was held that Article VII of the Treaty * cannot operate as a bar to the levy 
of these tolls 

C38. The Khyber tolls . 5 — The question of the abolition of these tolls was 
raised m 1926 by Sir F. Humphrys who wrote : — 

‘ These tolls are regarded as a serious nuisance by all through travellers between 
Afghanistan and India, who make use of the Khyber Pass, and they not unfrequently give 
rise to petty but irritating disputes between the British Legation and the Afghan Govern- 
ment, and to misunderstandings with my foreign colleagues the abolition of un- 

necessary obstacles to free trade and intercourse on such a route should, I think, be a defi- 
nite object of policy it is one of the few reasonable concessions which still remain 

for us to grant the Afghans, either when a new treaty is negotiated, or on any favourable 
occasion that might present itself. ’* 

The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., wrote : — 

‘ The abolition of the Khyber tolls is really a concession to Afghanistan, and would, 
I think, be regarded as such, and it seems undesirable to give it without a quid pro quo \ T 

The average annual receipts for six years were shown to he Us. 1,13,500. 

The decision of the Government of India was : — 

‘ The Government of India are not now in principle averse from the proposed 

abolition of the tolls, hut. .... are not prepared to take this step, which in effect amounts 
to a concession to Afghanistan, except in return for a counter concession which they can 
accept as of at least equivalent value \ 8 

In September 1926, at the request of the Afghan Government, the Khyber 
route was opened for caravan traffic on every day of the week during the cold 
weather, as an experimental measure. It was not however considered advisable 
to alter the existing practice in the hot weather of opening it for only one day m 
the week. 9 

639. Article VIII. Trade Agents.— In the time of previous Amirs there had 
been un-official agents at Bombay and Karachi, who had looked after the interests 
of Afghan pilgrims and acted as forwarding agents for the Ami r. 1 * 

It was noted, at the time of the Rawalpindi negotiations, in regard to the 
Bombay agent : — 

‘ AVe know that he has been trying to magnify his position by styling himself ‘ Kepre- 
sentntive and giving public banquets in honour of the Amir ; and the opportunity seems 
to have arrived to insist on all these Agents being treated strictly as nothing more than 
brokers and trade Agents.’ 


i(F 527-F., 1923). 

“Minute by For. Secy. (30-10-1924) (F. 537-F., n. p. 15). 

“Kabul memo. 209 (18-6-1923), (F. 555-F. 1). 

<Memo 555-F. (14-1-1924), from <3- of I., to Min, Kabul (ibid., 3). 

“For the origin of these see Windham's precis (para. 290) and F -217-F., 1926, n. p 1 
“Kabul letter 182|4 (6-8-1926) (F. 217-F, 1926, 1). P 

“Memo. 2036 (22-10-1926) from N.-W. F. to G. of I. (ibid., 7). 

“Letter 217-F -26 (11-4-1927), from G of I., to C. d’A., Kabul, (ibid, 11). 

•Memo. 216-F. (10-9-1926), from G. of I., to N-W. F. (F. 216-F, 4) 

19 Progs., Jan. 1821, a. p. 18. ' 
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The appointment of Afghan Trade Agents at Bombay and Peshawar was dis- 
cussed at the Sixth Meeting of the Rawalpindi Conference, 1 and at the Mussoorie 
Conference a request was put forward by the Afghan delegates for permission to 
establish trade agencies at Quetta, Peshawar, and Parachinar. 2 3 

Sir H. Grant agreed in the case of Peshawar, hut said : — 

‘ It is not desirable that there should be a recognised Afghan Agent m Parachinar ’ * 

The Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan had no objection to a trade 
agency at Quetta, provided that a British Trade Agent was admitted to Kanda- 
har. 4 * 6 

Accordingly in the aide memoir e 4 (7), the possibility of permission being 
accorded to the establishment of trade agencies, at Peshawar and Quetta only, 
was indicated.® 

Tlie Trade Agency at Parachinar reappeared in the first Afghan draft Treaty 
presented at Kabul,® and the obiection to it was waived. 7 * * Attention was called 
to the point in Kabul despatch 56 of December 4, 1923,® and was then referred 
Sir N. Bolton, who considered that m the next Treaty negotiations permission 
for this Trade Agency should only be given in return for a quid pro quo. 0 

, 640. Afghan rules (Nizamnama) for Trade Agents. — The rules governing 

the conduct of Trade Agents issued by the Afghan Government were forwarded, 
with Kabul despatch 68 of July 30, 5.927. 

Prima facie it appeared that Rules 4 and 12 were open to objection : — 

‘ (4) A trader must however always obtain a certificate of despatch (sanad-i- 

arsali) signed by the Trade Agent for imports, otherwise the goods will he treated as smug- 
gled, and will be confiscated and dealt with according to the Customs Code.’ 

* (12) As Couriers of Foreign countries cannot obtain naturalisation certificates the 
Car Jama has therefore nothing to do with them at all The Trade Agent will satisfy 
himself with regard to such persons, after enquiring from their headmen, and act in accord- 
ance with the rules specified above.’ 

The question is still under examination. 

641. British Trade Agencies in Afghanistan. — The Government of India 
regarded as desirable the admission of a right to reciprocity in the matter of 
Trade Agencies, 10 and the ‘ Maximum ’ draft provided for this. The ‘Minimum’ 
draft provided for Trade Agencies to be established subsequently by reciprocal 
agreement, on condition that the frontier remained free from disturbance for a 
year. 11 

The localities suggested for British Trade Agencies were Gardez, and 
Chakansur or Rudbar 12 

In the subsequent discussions between the Amir and Sir H. Dobbs the 
Afghan Trade Agencies were reintroduced by name into the Treaty, and ‘ after 
much discussion I consented at Amir ’s earnest request not to press at present for 
second sentence regarding British Trade Agencies ’. 18 

Article VIII of the Treaty, as finally signed, consequently gives the Afghan 
Government a onesided concession in the matter. 

The Afghan Trade Agents joined their posts in March 1922. 14 

642. The question of an Afghan Trade Agent at Chaman. — In May 1922, 
tbe Quetta Trade Agent asked for permission to reside for two months at 


1 Progs , Oct 1920, 797. 

2 Tel 88 (6-7-1920), from Ch. Hr. Rep, to G. of I (Progs. Jan. 1921, 68 and see Progs, of 
the 1 5th Meeting) 

3 Tel 122 (8-7-1920), from N-W F . to G of I (Progs, Jan 1921, 74). 

4161 336 (8-7-1920), from Bain , to G of I (ibid, 78). 

99 

6 Tel 14-C (21-1-1921), from Br Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. IV, 65) and see A. S. V, 26 
(Cl. SI). 

7 Tel. 281 (28-2-1921), from G. of I., to Br Rep , Kabul (A S V, n. p. 13). 

3 (A. S XI, 40) 

»Memo 676 (8-2-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XIII, 187). 

10 Tel. 281 (28-2-1921), from G. of I , to Br Rep., Kabul (A. S. V, n. p. 13). 


(A. S VI-174- A ) 

i=Tel 59 (4-3-1921), from Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. V., 47). 

1® Tel 377 (16-11-1921), from Br Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A S. YI, 516). 

14 Tel. 1182-1187 (23-3-1922), from P. A, Khyber. to G. of I. (A. S. VII, 224, 225). 
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Cliaman, where he had been ‘ verbally ordered ’ to make his headquarters. 1 
Permission was accorded for a visit ot two months only. 3 

It was then reported that the Trade Agent was imposing fines and confiscat- 
ing goods at Chaman, in cases in which the Afghan restrictions on export from 
Afghanistan were being infringed, His presence in Chaman was said to be 
‘ having a disturbing effect on the people, both politically and commercially. ’ 5 

The permission for him to reside at Chaman was then cancelled and he was 
warned : — 

* that if he infringes the provisions of Article VIII, under which trade agents ’ 

are expressly denied any official or special privileged position, the Government of India 

will be forced to lay the facts before the Afghan Government .and to ask for his 

immediate recall ’ 4 


The question was raised again, hut without success, by the Afghan Delegates 

at the Trade Conference of 1922-23 at Kabul. 6 , 

< 

■ In April 1926, the Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan called 
attention to the undesirable activities of M. Gbulam Farukh, the Afghan Border 
Examiner appointed under Schedule B of the Trade Convention.® Mr. Khuda- 
dad Khan was then appointed to succeed Ghulam Farukh, but was later stated to 
be the Trade Agent, allowed by the Treaty t<? reside at Quetta. He was given a 
visa for Quetta accordingly. 7 On arrival he demanded to he allowed to reside, 
at Chaman, and when permission was refused he left for Afghanistan. Mean- 
while the refund work in connection with exports to Afghanistan was at a stand- 
still. 8 


The question was then raised with the Minister at Kabul by the Commerce 
Minister. Sir F. Humphrys suggested ‘ that some private person should be 
authorised to deal with the goods, but he should he careful not to style himself 
Trade Agent or by any other official title.’ 0 The Trade Agent’s clerk was then 
allowed to reside at Chaman for a period of three months. 10 

• Foreign Minister then wrote officially to Sir F. Humphrys stat- 

es. the reasons which render it necessary that the Afghan Trade Agent should 
reside at Cliaman ’, and asking that ‘ the word « Quetta ’ which is mentioned in 
the Treaty, may please he changed to ‘ Chaman.’ 11 About the same tim e reprew 
sentations were made on the subject by the Afghan Minister in London. 12 The 
Government of India were prepared to allow the Trade Agent % clerk 
to reside at Chaman as a 1 Sar-i-Jama > on certain conditions^ the Trade 
Agent himself to remain at Quetta, and the Afghan Border Examiner (appointed 
under Schedule B of the Treaty) m Afghan territory. The Border Examin er 
however might be allowed to reside at Chaman for six months, until the Afghan 
U-overnmenfc had made permanent arrangements. 3 ® ! 

a wer ® received regarding the activities of the 

Atgnan liade Officials at Quetta and Chaman, and announcement of the nro~ 
posed concessions was deferred. 14 * 

On a further application the Trade Agent’s clerk was allowed to reside at 
period”® ” further three months > t0 act as a Border Examiner during that 

. , rj ^ l . e . Question was discussed in Kabul despatch 51 of May 13, 1927 lft in which 

instructions on the point were requested from His Majesty’s Government, 
and was one of the points mentioned in the note presented by the Afghan 
Munster m London on May 31, 1927 * 5 

‘No reply had been received regarding their request that the Trade Agent 

should he moved from Quetta to Chaman ’A 7 B 


’Letter 1490 (18-6-1022), from Bain, to G of I. (A. S VII 3491 
memo 600-2 (26-5-1922), from G. of I., to Bain? (i^/ 364) 
®Menio 92-2 (27-6-1922), from Bain., to G. of I. (ibid.. 468). 
^Memo SOI (16-7-1922), from G. of I, to Bain, (ibid., 603). 

5 Para 645 ’ 

«Memo. 1131 (12-4-1926), from Bain., to G. of I. (F. 101, 1926, 1). 
7 ICabui tel. 371 (15-7-1926) (ibid., 9). ’ ' 

8 Memo. 27-P.Q (22-9-1926), from Bain, to G. of I. libtd., 11). 
°Kal)ul memo. 475|4 (4-9-1926) (A. S. XX, 187-A) % ' 

ln Kabul tel. 450 (11-10-1926) (F. 10L IS). ' 

“Kabul despatch 101 (16-10-1926) (ibid., 19). 

13, LeL 175 (26-1-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid., 27), 
“Kabul memo. 567|3 (31-1-1927) (ibid., 39). 
le Memo. 468 (3-5-1927) (ibid., 39). 
lfl (/bty„ 47). ' 

te L ^5 (4-6-1927) (A. S. XXI, 266) and see para. 600 (13). 



In J ami ary 1927, an intimation was sent "by tlie Afghan Foreign Office to the 
British Legation that m future no goods, except bedding, could be imported to 
Afghanistan through Dakka, unless covered by a peinnt, called 4 llm-o-khabar u 
fiom the Afghan Trade Agent at Peshawar. This innovation was resisted on 
the ground tiiat, apart from all question of diplomatic pnvilege, its acceptance 
Would involve an admission, contrary to Article VIII of the Treaty, that the 
Afghan Trade Agent had an official position. 1 

643. Article XII provided for the conclusion of a Trade Convention to 
arrange for the matters mentioned in Article IX, and 4 regarding commercial 
matters, not now mentioned in this Treaty, which may appear desirable for the 
benefit of the two Governments.’ 

The Trade Convention was concluded on June 5, 1923, and was limited 
strictly to matters necessary to give effect to the Treaty, viz : — 

(a) For free transit of State goods. 

Certification by Afghan Consul at port of entry, and by a Frontier Cus- 
toms Officer at the Indo-Afghan Frontier. 

(b) For refund in the case of trade goods. 

Declaration by importer of trade goods at the port of entry, repacking at 
railhead under supervision of a Frontier Customs Officer, and certification at the 
ludo-Afghan border by a Border Examiner. 

The main questions brought forward by either side may be briefly noticed. 

644. British demands. — The British draft convention contained four articles, 
the provisions of which went beyond the reqmrements of the Treaty itself. 

These were . — 

(a) Providing for reciprocal freedom of commerce, and 4 national ’ as well 

as ‘most favoured nation’ treatment, in respect of taxes, imports, or 

obligations of any kind. 

It was noted that it was 4 customary to accord this treatment as between civilised 
countries.’ 2 The Afghan Government were not prepared to grant this conces- 
sion, as they intended to discriminate m taxation against foreign traders. 3 Great 
importance was attached to the point by the Government of India. 4 

The quid pro quo to be offered for it was concession of point 9 of the 
Afghan demands. 6 

It was finally refused by the Afghan delegates. 8 

(b) Providing for 4 most favoured nation, treatment * in respect of privi- 

leges, favours, or immunities. 

(c) Providing for ‘ most favoured nation treatment ’ in respect of import 

duties. 

The Afghan delegates were prepared to concede these two points, but were 
afraid of being entrapped into an admission that Great Britain was the most 
favoured nation, and a change in phraseology was proposed accordingly. 7 They 
subsequently withdrew their consent. 8 

(d) Providing for 4 most favoured nation treatment * in respect of export 

duties. 

The Afghan delegates were not prepared to concede this, on the ground that Af- 
ghanistan was not a single economic unit, and therefore required a system of 
provincial export tariffs.® Sir F. Humphrys considered that this system did not 
contravene the most favoured nation principle. 10 

645. Afghan demands. — The Afghan delegates made the following requests 
under Article XII of the Treaty ; for 

iKabul memo. 66713 (31-1-1927) (F. 101-F, 39). ~~ -------- 

a Tel 1485 (18-12-1923), from G of I, to Mm., Kabul (F 188-F, 103). 
sKabul tel 111 (14-4-1923) (ibid, 158). 

4 Tel 322 (21-3-1923), from G. of I, to Mm, Kabul (ibib , 154). » 

spara 645. 

°Kabul tel 111 (14-4-1923) (F. 188-F., 158). 

7 Tel. 56 (12-1-1923), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid , 126), 
s Tel. 535 (26-4-1923), from G. of I, to S of S. (ibid., 161). 

»Kabul tel 111 (14-4-1923) (ibid, 158). 

' M'Kabul tel. 41 (14-4-1923) (ibid, 157). 
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(1) Tra nsf er of headquarters of Quetta Trade Agent to Chaman, 

(2) Permission for a trade representative to reside at Dera Ismail Khan. 

These requests were not accepted . 1 

(3) Substitution of a security bond for actual payment of duty on import- 

ation of trade goods. 

His Majesty’s Government had no objection, but it was regarded as a consider- 
able concession in principle . 2 

This concession however dropped out when the Afghan Government refused 
to grant ‘ national and ‘ most favoured nation ’ treatment, and the Conven- 
tion was in consequence limited to the requirements of the Treaty. 

(4) The assurance, given against enhancement of Khyber tolls in Article 

VII of the Treaty, to extend also to octroi duties. 

Ho such extended assurance could be given . 8 

(5) Substitution of Peshawar for Jamrud, and of Thai for Parachinar, in 

Article IX of the Treaty. 

Permission was given for bulk to be broken at Thai, instead of at Parachinar, 
and at Peshawar instead of Jamrud . 4 

(6) The appointment of subordinates to the Trade Agent at Chaman at 

certain places in Baluchistan for preventive purposes. 

This request was refused, as ‘ Afghan preventive staff cannot'be allowed to func- . 
lion in India .’ 0 

(7) The appointments of subordinates to the Trade Agents at Chaman 

and Parachinar, at Quetta and Thai respectively. 

Purely unofficial representatives were allowed to be employed at Thai, Jamrud, 
and Chaman, but on the understanding that they were not recognised, and could 
not exercise preventive functions . 6 

(8) A concession in regard to railway fare and freight similar to that 

granted via Nushki to Persian traders. 

The Government of India stated that the ‘ same concessions are being enjoyed by, 
Afghan trade as are given to Persian trade transiting via Nushki 

‘ Moat favoured nation clause is satisfied thereby. This clause does not warrant ex- 
tensions of indefinite nature on other routes. ’ T 


The question of establishing a rebate system at Kundi was discussed . 8 

(9) Refund of duty on goods purchased in India. 

The Government of India were prepared to grant this concession in the event of 
* most favoured nation treatment ’ being secured , 8 but it dropped out with the 
Afghan refusal of the ‘ full draft \ 

, Mr. Nind pointed out that the Afghans would be able to claim this concession 
if ‘ most favoured nation treatment ’ was reciprocally accorded, since it bad been 
granted in the case of goods re-exported to Persia, even when purchased in 
India . 10 y 

(10) Remedies for delay in transit on ships and railways. 


(11) Compensation for losses in transit by sea and rail. 

No reply was required on these two points . 11 

(12) The export of Afghap opium into * land and sea dominions of British 

Empire.’ 

* Permission to transport opium and eharas produced in Afghanistan through 
India m bond for export to countries outside India ’ had been requested by the 
Afghan delegates a t Mussoorie . 12 

I'M* U 0 8 (4-10-1922), from G. of I., to Mip., Kabul (F. 188-F., 46)7 ” ’ 

“Tel. 4419 (13-11-1922), from S of S., to.Vieeroy (, bid, 73). 
a - 4 Tel, 1198 (4-10-1922), from G. of I. to Mm, Kabul (ibid , 46), 

Tel. 1240 (18-10-1922), from Viceroy to S. of S (ibid, 51). 

JTel. 1401 (29-11-1922), from G. of 1., to Min., Kabul (ibid., 87). 

8 Tel. 845 (4-12-1922), from Bain, to G. of I. (ibid., 95). 

“Memo. 92 (18-4-1923), from Cb. Br Del., to G. of I. (ibid., 160). 

10 Note hj Mr. Nind (20-9-1922) (ibid., 42). 

from of 1 > Min., Kabul (ibid., 46). 

5 H pg 1620 ’ fl0m Cl1 ' Br ‘ Re P*' to J - (Progs., Jau- 1921, 68) and see Progs of the 
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The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P. then noted that special safeguards 
■would be required to prevent smuggling in his Province, ‘ friction might result, 
and grant of general permission seems to me to be a measure of doubtful ex- 
pediency.' He considered that permission might, if the Hague Convention 
allowed, he occasionally given for special consignments. 1 

The Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan saw no objection to the 
grant of the request. 2 The Government of India were prepared to grant these 
requests, it politically expedient, subject to the fulfilment of their obligations 
under the Hague Convention, and arrangements being made for transport in 
bond ; they preferred however not to grant it. 3 4 5 6 

The question was dealt with in 4 (t) of the Mussoorie aide memo ire* 

The Secretary of State considered that this clause was too wide in its impli- 
cations, and suggested certain emendations.® 

Whether the Afghans seriously hoped to find a market for these drugs in 
Egypt, as they said, appeared doubtful.® 

The point does not appear to have been raised in the Kabul Treaty negotia- 
tions, but was brought forward at the Trade Conference. The Government of 
India then pointed out that import into India and transit through India in bond 
were allowed on the same terms as in the case of opium from other countries, and 
subject to obligations incurred by India as a member of the League of Nations. 
There was no reason why Afghan opium should be exempted from Indian excise. 7 * * 

The question was raised again in 1924, by the representative of the Deutsch 
Afghanische Company, who requested permission for the export of Afghan 
opium in bond through India to Germany It was discussed in Kabul Memo. 358 
of June 13, 1924® and in Home Office letter 466830 of July 23, 1924° ; and Herr 
Ebner was informed that the request could only be considered if made officially 
through the usual channels by the Afghan Government. 10 

In 1924, a proposal that the import of Afghan opium into India should be 
altogether prohibited gave rise to some instructive discussions as to the inter- 
pretation of Article YII of the Treaty, and the opium policy of the Afghan 
Government. 

The main points established were: — 

(t) The licit importation of Afghan opium into India is not commercially 
profitable. 

(ii) The correct translation of tbe relevant clause in Article YH is ‘ the 
import of which may not be prohibited by law.’ 

(m) ‘ Tbe prohibition of import of a particular class of goods from 
Afghanistan, while such goods are permitted to be imported freely 
from other neighbouring States, would to my mind be contrary 
to the intention of the Treaty.’ 

(iv) The expression ‘ by land ’ in Section 19 of the Sea Customs Act 
covers importation by river. 

As regards the regulation of the opium traffic by the Afghan Government : — 

( a ) Opium is not a Government monopoly. 

(b) Less is manufactured than formerly. 

(c) The chief market is China, export being made through Badakshan. 

( d ) The official regulations are not enforced, and the Afghan Govern- 
ment is not likely to make any sincere effort to restrict the pro- 
duction and consumption of opium. 11 


1 Tel. 122 (18-7-1920), from N. W. F., to G. of I (Progs. Jan. 1921, 74). 

2 Tel 336 (8-7-1920), from Bain, to G. of I (ibid 78) 

a Tel 863 (12-7-1920), from G. of I, to CL Br. Rep. ( ibid 84). 

4 Para. 99. 

5 Tel 672 (17-8-1920) and 3029 (3-11-1920), from S of S., to Viceroy and 1154 (29-9-1920), 
from Viceroy, to S of S. (A. S IV, 595, 616, 664) 

6 Tel 669 (1-2-1921), from S of S, to Viceroy (i bid 795). 

7 Memo 1155 (24-10-1922), from G. of I, to Ch Br. Del (P. 188, 55). 

S (F 116-P, 1924). 

® (Ibid). 

10 (Jbid). 

“F. R Die 147, E. 0. of 1925. (C. B. B.). 
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A notification was finally issued by the Government of India in tbe follow 
ing teims : — 

‘ The Governor General in Council is pleased to prohibit the bringing of 
opium by land into British India from any country situate on the 
land frontier of India.’ 1 

(13) Free import to Afghanistan of sporting guns and material, pur, 

chased in India or Europe. 

The Government of India proposed 

‘ To take up the position that articles classed as prohibited, such as cocaine, arms, etc , 
transport of which is largely a matter of international regulation, cannot be included in 
agreement with regard to trade goods, that, except under licence, import of arms is pro* 
hibited into British India, and that it is impossible for us to give privilege to foreigners 
which we refuse to British subjects This would mean m practice that, unless support- 
ed by recommendations of our Minister, licences would uniformly be refused to import 
^porting weapons. 

The Secretary of State agreed. 3 

(14) Permission to export Russian notes via India. 

The Afghan delegates at Mussoorie requested permission for the export of 
rouble notes through India under the Rouble Notes Ordinance, to any place 
where such notes were still accepted. 4 

The discussions on the point show that the Government of India were pre- 
pared to consider this request. 5 The market for such notes was believed to be 
Shanghai. 0 

In the aide memoire the point was reserved for the negotiation of a Treaty 
of friendship. 7 It does not appear to have been discussed during the Kabul 
Treaty negotiations; but when it was raised at tbe Trade Conference, it was 
pointed out that the Roubles Note Act had expired, and that the matter was not 
of a kind to be dealt with by the Convention, 8 

The information available regarding the proceedings of the Russo-Afghan 
Trade Conference goes to show that the Afghan Government lost heavily on 
their holdings oi these notes. 8 ~ ' 

(15) Additional points of exit for rebated goods. 

The Afghan delegates asked also for a number of other routes to be recog- 
nised as points of exit for rebated goods, in addition to the Khyber, Parachinar, 
and Chaman routes, 10 but this was not conceded. 11 

646. The ‘ two years ’ concession.— This figured largely in the negotiations 
for the Convention, and referred to a request made by the A-rpfr * that until a 
purchase agency in America and Europe can be organised import duty on all 
goods purchased in India for the use both of Afghan traders and of the Afghan 
Government may he refunded. The period would he for two years’. Sir F. 
Humphrys reco mm ended rebate of duty 1 only on goods for the Afghan Govern- 
ment.’ 32 ' 


The request reappeared as number 9 of the demands made by the Afghan 
Relegates, but without any limitation of tipie, The grant of ft in thi§ fpnn was 
made the quid pro quo for ‘ most favoured nation treatment’, and dropped out 
when this was not given. 13 


The concession was however granted, as a matter outside the convention, in 
a restricted form as applicable only to goods purchased in India for the Amir 
lumseli, his family, and the Afghan Government. 14 It took effect from 

563*i (24-11-1024) Cusfojns, 

2 Tel. 1317 (11-11-1922), from Viceroy to S of S (F. 188-F 67^ 

*1*] 4201 (27-11-3922); from S of S, to Viceroy 85). 

ofS l£h 1 2^ r ° m Cb Br ‘ Eep ‘ j *° G - of L (Progs - Jan - i921 ’ 68 >’ *** see Progs. 
B Progs. Jan. 1921 (n. pp. 19-21). 

°Para, 8 99 ( - 12 ' 7 ' 1920 ^ from Q - o£ L > to CJl Br - Kep- (Progs. Jan 1921, 84), 

®Te! 1241 (18-10-1922), from G-. of I, to Mm. Kabul (F. 188, 52). 

•Para 630. ' 

’’TMta- 1° (20-9-1922), from Cb Br. Del., to G. of I. (F. 188, 41). 
lav I ^ (18-10-1922), from Viceroy, to S of S. (ibid 51). 

1J Kabvt) tel. 19 (3-44922) (ibid 1). V ' 

“Memo 92 (18-44923), from Cb. Br. Del , to <J, of I (ibid JflO). 

J4 Kabul tej. 24 (23*2-1923) (j bid 136), 
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August 4, 1923, the date of the ratification of the Convention, with it was made 
coterminous. 1 

647. Refund of duty on unbroken consignments imported to Afghanistan 
before conclusion of the Convention — This concession was granted with 
retrospective effect by the Government of India, in the case of such goods which 
were covered by a certificate of actual exportation to Afghanistan. 2 

648. Comments. — The Trade Convention of 1923, was clearly a £ mi nim um y 7 
and botli parties had hoped that its terms would be considerably more extensive. 
The British requirements left unsatisfied were those for ‘ national 9 and ‘ most 
favoured nation treatment 9 ; while the Afghans failed to obtain — 

(1) The transfer of their Trade Agent from Quetta to Chaman ; and the 

recognition of additional Trade Representatives. 

(2) Substitution of the bond system for cash payment of import duty in 

the case of trade goods. 

(3) An assurance against enhancement of octroi duties. 

(4) Permission to appoint a preventive staff in Baluchistan. 

(5) The * Nushki Concessions ’ in regard to fare and freight 

(6) The refund of duty on goods purchased in India. 

(7) The free export of opium to British possessions. 

(8) The free import of sporting guns and material to Afghanistan. 

In addition indications were given that a rebate of excise on goods purchas- 
ed in India might be claimed. 5 

Of these points (1) ? (2), (4) and the question of the refund of excise were 
put forward by the Minister of Commerce in an interview with Sir P. Humphrys 
on September 3, 1926, 4 and any one of them is likely to be raised in negotia- 
tions for a revision of the present Treaty or Trade Convention. 

649. Refund of Indian excise duty on salt and oil. — The question of remit- 
ting the Indian excise duty on salt and oil has been examined. 

As regards salt, it was found that, as the Afghan customs duty was 20 per 
cent , and the cost of carriage from Peshawar to Kabul amounted to Bs. 4 per 
maund, the Indian product could not compete with that of Khanabad, winch 
was sold in the Kabul area at Bs. 3|4j0 per maund. 

The position was similar in the Kandahar province, while Jalalabad was 
mainly supplied from India (Kohat). 

1 It would seem therefore that the remission of the excise duty would not enable Indian 
salt to compete m any area, other than that m winch it is already established ’ 5 

As regards oil (petrol and kerosine) the Government of India were 

* prepared to grant a refund of excise duty in return for the concessions the Afghan. 
Government give m the matter of the Legation buildings ,<s 

The Minister however did not communicate this concession to the Afghan 
Government, and the quid pro quo for it was noted as being inadequate. 7 

Prom information supplied by the Legation 8 as to current prices in Afgha- 
nistan, it seemed that Indian petrol and oil were.* holding their own, in spite 
of being slightly more expensive; 7 and it was considered that the oil companies 
could, if they desired, reduce their prices in order to compete with Bussian im- 
ports, and still make a profit. 9 

650. Afghan Commissions of Enquiry —In 1923, the Afghan Government 

appointed a commission of enquiry to investigate charges of corruption against 
the Trade Agent at Peshawar. It was held that a departmental enquiry was 
unobjectionable, but that the commission should receive no official recognition 
or support from the British authorities, and that any attempt to establish 4 an 
ex-territorial status in favour of Afghans in India } would have to be carefully 
watched. 30 

* Letter from Mm. Kabul, to Af For. Min (24-9-1925) (F. 188-F., 264). 

2 Letter 639 (12-7-1923), from G of I. (Ibid 216). 

8 TCfl. hu] memo. (9-6-1923) ( ibid 207) 

*Kabul memo. 475 14 (4-9-1926) (A. S XX, IS'f-A). 

&Kabul memo. 631|2 (14-5-1927) (F. 214-F 1926 8). 

6 Memo. 341-F , (26-5-1925) from G of I to Min. Kabul (F. 341-F. 9). 

^Minute by ofEg For. Secy. (23-11-1926) (F. 489-F., n. p. 2) 

8 Kabul memo 29 (1-4-1927) (ibid 3). 

^Minutes in the F. and P. and Commerce Departments (20-4-1927 and 10-6-1927) (ibid tu p p. 

and 9). 

10 (F. 625, F. 1923). 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

POSTAL QUESTIONS. 

651. The Afghan Post Office at Peshawar. — The Afghan Post Office at 
Peshawar had been estabhshed after the Second Afghan War. Peshawar was 
then the limit of operations of the Indian Postal system. 1 In 1896 it was pointed 
out that this Post Office was the centre of the Amir’s intelligence system in India, 
and that it was contrary to the practice of all nations to permit the maintenance 
of a foreign Post Office in their territories. The Government of India however 
decided not to move in the matter. 2 

In 1912 the Chief Commissioner reported that the Post Office was really a 
political agency and a focus for intrigue, and described it as an institution hos- 
tile to the Government of India. 3 This information was fully corroborated at 
the outbreak of the Third Afghan War when the Postmaster, Ghulam Haidar, 
was arrest ed, with his adherents, for using the office as. a centre for the dissemi- 
nation of inflammatory propaganda and the incitement of rebellion. 4 

At the Rawalpindi Conference the Afghan delegation was informed that the 
Af ghan Post Office could not be resuscitated in its old form, although it was 
recognised that some arrangements would have to be made for postal and trad- 
ing facilities.® 

At the Mussoorie Conference the question was, again raised by the Afghan 
delegates, who were informed by Mr. Dobbs that 

‘ A trade agency can be established in Peshawar, but the British Government cannot 
allow an Afghan Post Office again m Peshawar 

In January 1923, commenting on the abortive contract given by the Afghan 
Government to S. Gmeiner for the transport by motor of passengers, goods, and 
mails, between Kabul aud Peshawar, Sir P. Humphrys called attention to the 
state of affairs then existing : — 

‘Since the signing of the present Treaty however, the Afghan Trade Agent at Peshawar 
has, it is understood, been m the habit of receiving all postal matter addressed to persons 
in Afghanistan (other than mails for this Legation), and of forwarding it independently 
of the British service m a closed bag from Peshawar The Trade Agent affix es Af ghan 
stamps and postmarks ; and thus, in spite of Sir Henry Dobbs’ definite announcement to 
the contrary, the Afghan postal system has been reintroduced within British territory 

......... I have seen no indication of any mtention on the part of the Afghan 

Goveinxnent to build a Post Office (at Torkham), and the terms of Article 12 of 

Mr. Gmeiner ’s contract clearly show that the Afghan Government intend to regularise the 
system now obtaining, and to advertise pnbhcly the existence of an Af ghan Post Office m 
Peshawar.’ 7 

On enquiry from the Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P., it was ascertained 
that there was a building in Peshawar styled the ‘ Afghan Past Office ’ which 
was controlled by an Afghan official, who was separate from, and independent 
of, the Trade Agent.® 

The Minister was then asked by the Government of India to draw the atten- 
tion of the Afghan Government to Article X of the Treaty, 1 and to ask them 
to close down the Post Office at once, and make the necessary arrangements for 
the exchange of mails at the frontier, in accordance with the universal custom 
of civilised Powers A suggestion was added that Afghanistan might join 
the International Postal Union. 9 Sir F. Humphrys doubted whether Article X 
specifically disallowed the existing unofficial arrangement, and suggested inviting 


tprogs., Frontier A , March 1913. 
2 Progs., Secret F , July 1897. 

3 Progs., Frontier A., March 1913. 
4 Para. 41 


*Tel 130-S. (6-9-1919), from Viceroy to S. of S. (Progs, Oct. 1919, 173 ) 
JTrogs. of 16th meeting (22-7-1920) (Progs., Jan. 1921, 137) 

’Kabul despatch 4 (12-1-1923). 

•Memo. 6537-P. f 25-5-1923) from N.-W.F. to Q. of I. TF. 110 til F 141 
•Memo. 555|110 (1) F. f 30-6-1923) from G. of I. to Min. Kabul (Sid 17) 
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the Afghan Government to join the International Postal Union 1 Inconclusive 
discussions ‘with this end in view v ere carried on at Kabul with the Afghan Gov- 
ernment, andl in November 1923 the Chief Commissioner pointed out certain 
objectionable implications of the existing arrangements, and pressed for their 
early cessation. 2 

In March 1924 the Afghan Foreign Minister agreed definitely to exchange 
of mails at the Frontier. 3 The Khost rebellion delayed a decision of the ques- 
tion, but in September 1924 the Afghan Government forwarded draft rules to 
govern the exchange of mails at the Frontier. 4 These were considered by the 
Government of India, who were ready to accept them with some modifications 5 , 
but they were not put into force, as the Afghan Government wished to await the 
completion of their Post Office at Tor kha m , 

In February 1925 the Afghan Government were reported to have approached 
the Persian Government for advisers to organise their postal service 6 , but it was 
eventually decided to employ a French expert for this purpose. 7 * * 

The construction of the Torkham post office was eventually completed in 
April 1927 . s 

652. Losses of British mails in the Afghan post. — The loss in 1921 of the mail 
hag belonging to the Dobbs Mission, and the action taken in regard to it have 
already been noticed. 0 

The next case occurred in 1922 during the pendency of the Trade Conference 
in Kabul, when the diplomatic bag of December 12 failed to arrive. 10 

‘ Amir assured me that under his personal direction every effort was being made to 
recover diplomatic bag, of loss of which he was much grieved to hear. 11 * 1 

The Government of India, after considering the idea of the Minister being 
temporarily withdrawn, and giving reasons against it, recommended that the 
negotiations for the Trade Convention should be suspended, and the grant of 
the i two years concession ’ withheld, unless the bag was returned, or really 
satisfactory ‘ explanation and apology and assurance for future ’ were given. 12 
His Majesty’s Government sanctioned the suspension of negotiations as pro- 
posed, but pointed out that apparently no guarantee had been given by the 
Afghan Government beyond that in Schedule II (j) of the Treaty, and that the 
grounds of complaint seemed pnma facie to be ‘ not so much breach of inter- 
national courtesy such as would be involved by interference with the King’s 
Messenger, but rather the inefficiency of the Afghan Postal department.’ 13 The 
Secretary of State went on to propose the institution of a special courier ser- 
vice for the carriage of the Legation mails between Kabul and Peshawar, and a 
weekly service by Legation lorry was accordingly started. 

On February 23, 1923 Sir F. Humphrys received a ‘ full written apology ’, 
which he considered ‘ thoroughly satisfactory ’, and assurances for the future. 
He pointed out that the institution of the Legation courier service * will mean 
to Afghan Postal Department annual loss of revenue, regarded by them as 
serious, of about Rs. 15,000 and will be serious blow to Afghan pride.’ 14 

The nicident was thereupon regarded as closed. 

A case also occurred of the Kandahar Consular bag being lost in transit. 

In this instance ‘ an official expression of the displeasure of His Majesty’s 
Government was conveyed to S. Sher Ahmed Khan.’ 15 


1 Kabul tel. 109 (14-7-1923) [F. 110 (1) F. 19]. 

-Memo 10258|P,C. (14-11-1923) from N. W F to G- of L ( ibid 23) and see Memo. 17300|P.C. 

{3-12-1923) from N W. F. to G. of I. ( ibid 26). 
sKabul leJ 92 (22-3-1924) (ibid 32) 

4 Kabul memo 761 (12-9-1924) (ibid 36). 

r> Memo 110 (1) F from G of I. to C d’A. Kabul (ibid 37). 

^Tehran despatch 19 (6-2-1925) (ibid 42) 

7 Kabul despatch 64 (13-8-1926) 

*Diary M A Kabul [23-4-1927 (6) ] 

d Paras 173 175 

ao Kabn] tel 138 (18-12-1922) (F. 450. 1). 

’'Kabul tel 2 (3-1-1923) (ibid 10) 

ia Tel 65 (16-1-1923) from Viceroy to S. of S (ibid 11) 

i#Tel 6 (31-1-1923) from S S F A to Mm. Kabul (ibid 15). 

* 4 Kabul tel 24 (23-2-1923) (ibid 23). This remark, when considered in conjunction with the 
Afghan Foreign Minister’s attitude towards the courier service, and the detention of the loTry 
m February 1927 (para 675) suggests a possible explan ition of the outrage of November 17, 
1927, when the lorry was fired upon. 

,6 Kabul despatch 84 (3-7-1924) (A- S. XV 142). 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

AFGHAN LAW AND THE LEGAL POSITION OF FOREIGNERS IN 

AFGHANISTAN. 

653. The present chaos.— In 1926 Sir F. Humphry s wrote of _ ‘ the chaotic 
condition of the criminal law, and the non-existence of commercial or contract 
law, as understood in civilised countries n ; and it is consequently not possible 
to give any succinct account of the Afghan legal system,^ or to do more than 
trace the course of the discussions regarding Afghan criminal law in the official 
correspondence. 

654. The T.andi Kotal murders.* — On the arrest of the accusal in this case 
certain principles and points of procedure were ascertained. Of these the most 
significant was that ‘ capital punishment cannot be awarded by law in any case 
in which a non-Moslem, who is not a subject of, or under the special protection 
of, a Moslem King, is murdered by a Moslem.’ 8 The codes in force were 
supplied to the British Minister, but it was stated almost immediately after- 
wards that these were under revision, and that Shariat would be followed. 4 

The relation of the Afghan Code to the Shariat was discussed by an Indian 
barrister in a note of August 5, 1923.® On the escape of the accused in this case, 
the subject was dropped for the time being. 

655. The Piparao case.® — This case occurred during the Khost rebellion 
and was complicated by the fact that the Amir’s innovations in legal, as well as 
other, matters were one of the causes of popular disaffection. Consequently 
such codes as existed were again, if not under revision, at least under recon- 
sideration. 

The following points emerge from the subsequent correspondence : — 

(1) The Amir is very sensitive as to the supremacy of Afghan law, and 

the subjection of foreigners to it. 7 

(2) The murder occurred on July 27, and by July 30 Piparno bad already 

been condemned to death in the first court, without any facilities 
being given to him or the Italian Legation for his defence. 

(3) Piparno was made over to the relatives of the deceased in accordance 

with the Islamic principle of * qisas *, and they, by previous arrange- 
ment, pardoned him. He was then detained in jail until it was de- 
cided how * State ’ rights, as distinct from the private rights of the 
relatives, should be vindicated. He was then allowed) to escape, 
but was recaptured and hanged.® 

(4) The original trial was under a mixture of religious and civil law, and 

the evidence of non-Moslems was rejected. 8 

(5) In support of the sentence, sections of one obsolete and two newly en- 

acted codes were quoted. 18 

The full text of the judgments and orders passed by the Courts in this case 
was forwarded with Kabul despatch 43 of June 19, 1925, in which it was re- 
marked : — 4 

' ‘While the Afghan penal laws are impossible to grasp, owing to the constant revi- 
sion to which they are subjected, they contain another most unpleasant feature in the 
almost unlimited discretion vested in the criminal courts regarding p unishment . I am 

informed by my German colleague that, out of a total number of 295 penal offences 

mentioned in the Codes, no less than 250 are punishable with death , . 11 

’Kabul despatch 64 (13-8-1926). 

2 Paras. 239, 248, 249 

3 Kabul memo. 273, (24-7-1923), (A. S VIII 144). 

Note. — T he execution of Bravine’s alleged murderers was no exception, as he was an Afghan 
subject at the time of his death (A. S. V. 462). 

4 Kabul tel 234 (30-7-1923), (A. S. VIII 145). 

o (ibid 159). 

"Para. 341. 

’Kabul tel. 143, (3-8-1924), (A. S. XV 207). 

8 Kabul tel 80 (18-6-1925), (A. S. XVIII 134). 

°Kabul despatch 43 (19-6-1925), (ibid 146). 

11 (A. S. XVIII 145), and see Kabul despatches 46 and 48 (27-6-1925) (ibid 160 and 162>. 
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Later Sir F. Humphrys wrote : — 

1 The Penal Code of September 1924 . . ..is said to be under revision, and is 

unintelligible The obscurity of the language of the Code is due mamly to tlie 

circumstances in which it was drafted The Nizamnama or Fundamental Laws, drafted 
by the Turk Bedn Bey m 1921-22, was an attempt at a civilised Code, which included cer- 
tain features unknown in the Koranic Law, and conflicting with the teachings of the 
Prophet, These legal innovations were in part responsible for the tribal rebellion, and, 
as a concession to the rebels, the Amir was forced to repeal the Nizamnama at the Loe 
Jirga held m September 1924. To take its place the present Code was drafted by five 
albterate Mullahs . . the result is an unintelligible compromise n 

Meanwhile in the course of an audience granted to Sir F. Humphrys the 
Amir had agreed that : — 

1 1. trials must be publicly conducted ; 

2. defence evidence must be heard ; 

3 evidence of non-Moslems must be admitted equally with evidence of Moslems ; 

4. comjjetent interpreter should be permitted ; 

5. copy of judgment should be given to accused at once ,2 

A questionnaire was prepared by the British, Italian, French* and German 
Bepresentatives, which it was proposed to address to the Afghan Government in 
order to elucidate the legal position of foreigners in Afghanistan. This proposal 
was approved by His Majesty’s Government, who added a further question. 5 
The French Government authorised their representative at Kabul in the same 
sense. 4 

The questionnaire had however not been presented when the Saner case oc- 
curred. 

656. The Sauer case . 5 — Sir F. Humphrys was authorised, in the event of 
there being a miscarriage of justice in this case, to associate himself with his 
German colleague in any way he might see fit * 

This case was largely affected by political considerations : — 

* Dr. Sauer’s chance of obtaining leniency in the courts would he considerably 
improved by the recall of Dr Grobba. " 7 

The conduct of the case was discussed by Sir F. Humphrys in a despatch of 
September 3, 1926 

* The trjal occupied eight hearings between the 20th February and 15th March 1926 
before a Bench consisting of three Qazis. There then ensued a break of four months 

The heirs of the deceased professed freely to forgive the accused for an 

offence which up to that time had neither been definitely formulated, nor pronounced 
by the Court to have been established. On this the presiding Judge announced that the 
rights of man had been satisfied. There remained the rights of God, % e the State. 
These would be determined in open Court by the Governor of Kabul sitting m Council. ? 

Dr. Sauer was then sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, and informed 
that an appeal must be lodged within fifteen days. He appealed to the Amir, 
who, in exercise of the prerogative of mercy, granted him a free pardon : — • 

‘ So ends a case in which nearly all the rules commonly met with in civilized legal 

procedure have been violated In the first place the identity of the deceased 

has by no means been established. It is credibly reported that his name was not Din 
Muhammad, as alleged, but Gul Baz, whose real name had to be suppressed, because he 
•was a notorious highway man Another peculiarity arose from the fact that no Crown 
Prosecutor is recognised under Afghan law, and his role was therefore adopted by the 
presiding Judge himself The accused pleaded firstly, that the shot was accidently fired, 
when he was exercising his right of private defence in struggling with the deceased ; 
and secondly, that death resulted not from the bullet, hut from a fall from a horse which 
preceded the shot. Yet no evidence was taken on either of these points, and the Judge 
•ternly disallowed the summoning of any medical witness. Finally, the Court, after 


*Kabul despatch 54 (9-7-1925), A. S XYHI 190). 
2 Kabul tel. 84 (22-6-1925), (ibid 142) 

*F. 0. tel 33 (25-8-1925), (ibid 275). 

4 (A. S. XIX 122.) 

°Para. 349. 

•F. 0. tel 40 (23-12-1925), (A. S XIX 149). 
*Kabul despatch 1 (6-1-1926), ( ibid 164). 
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registering its approval of the pardon preferred by the relatives of the deceased, abdicat- 
ed its functions, m respect of finding and State sentence, m favour of a purely executive 
tribunal To a European onlooker, m fact, the proceedings suggested the Court scene 

m Alice in Wonderland. Two very important principles have been 

established. The first of these is that a foreigner accused of a criminal charge has been 
allowed a public trial, with the right to employ counsel m his defence, and the second 
is that the abominable custom of qisas has been abolsihed.’ 1 

In February 1927 F. Humphrys forwarded a ‘ brief summary of recent 
Afghan newspaper co mm ents on the subject of the Sauer trial, and the general 
theory of Afghan law concluding with the remark that 

* Although there is much that is unsatisfactory and even ludicrous, as judged by 
Western standards, in the present Afghan codes, there are welcome indications that Bung 
Amanullah is determined to introduce civilised law into his country by gradual stages ’. 2 

657. The Hengler (Hahnle) case. — In February 1925 Brustmann, a German 
aviator, was shot dead by a compatriot Hengler (or Hahnle), who was also m 
Afgh an employ, as a result of a quarrel over a German lady, Dr. Brandenbourg. 

Hengler was at once taken to his Legation by the German Charge d ’Affaires, 
but was handed over to the Afghan police for purposes of enquiry ._ Police were 
sent to arrest Dr. Brandenbourg as an accessory, but she was kept in the German 
Legation by Dr. Grobba, \Vho intended to send her out of the country. 3 

The plea was one of self-defence, and on March 24, Hengler was released 
from custody on condition that he stayed in Kabul, until the relatives of the de- 
ceased declared their acquiescence in his acquittal. This action on the part of 
the Afghan Government was believed to be connected with their desire to utilise 
Hengler’s services. 4 

658. The three Poles. — In May 1926 Sir F. Humphrys reported the detention 
in prison, apparently without trial, of three Poles.® They had already been m 
prison for some six months in Herat, and were eventually released on the repre- 
sentation of Count Potocki. 6 

659. The Stranger case. — On April 17, a car driven by Mr. Stranger, Motor 
Superintendent of the British Legation, ran down and killed an Afghan boy. 
No blame in the matter attached to Mr. Stranger. 

‘ Father and witnesses testified in my hearing that affair had been inevitable accident, 
but when final police report was ready, I found that facts as set forth on alleged testimony 
of seventeen witnesses, were totally different to what had actually occurred, and with what 
witnesses had actually said.’ 

The Charge d ’Affaires expected that Mr. Stranger’s surrender would he 
demanded by the Afghan authorities, ‘ either for further police enquiry or for 
criminal trial. ,T 

This case turned mainly on the question of diplomatic privilege, the bear- 
ings of which under the Treaty were discussed by Mr. Gould, who concluded : — 

' If His Majesty’s Government decide to waive immunity, there is prospect that 
Afghan Government may endeavour to act in such a way as to vindicate justice and im- 
partiality of their courts They cannot fail to be aware that, m the event of miscarriage 
of justice, His Majesty’s Government would be in a position to adopt vigorous, and im- 
mediate measures of protest. If their jurisdiction is denied, they may profess to believe 
concocted prosecution evidence, and expect ub to deal with Stranger as a person accused 

of serious offence Last night I interviewed Governor of Kabul who .... 

suggested that present incident would he settled speedily and without fuss, provided 
that we did not deny jurisdiction of Afghan Courts. If Stranger were made amenable 
to Afghan Courts, at the best it is possible that he might escape imprisonment, or might be 
sentenced to short term of imprisonment in some suitable place of confinement. At the 

worst there are always present in Afghanistan possibilities of judicial anomalies 

and the barbarous conditions of an Afghan prison, and even qisas. The case is compli- 
cated by fact that there would be no Muhammadans among witnesses for the defence.’ 8 


iKabul despatch 74 (3-9-1926), (A. S. XX 187) 

"Kabul despatch 26 (23-2-1927) (A. S. XXI 89). 

"Kabul tels. 30 (27-2-1926) and 2251, (11-3-19251. (A 8. XVII 176 and 204). 
♦Kabul tel. 36 (28-3-1925), (%b%d 249). 

'■Kabul tel. 56 (1-5-1926), (A. S. XX 22). 

"Para. 359. 

TKabnltel 55 (18-4-1927), (A S. XXI 165). 

"Kabul tel, 58 (21-4-1927), (ibid 174), 
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His Majesty’s Government hoped that the case would he settled 1 informally, 
hut authorised the offer of 

‘ a reasonable sum as compensation as a matter of grace ’ 

‘ But if surrender of Stranger is really demanded, you should claim diplomatic 
privileges, and decline to admit jurisdiction of Afghan Courts or to surrender Stranger, 
either for further Police enquiries, or for trial, but you may, if you think it desirable, oft'ei 
to make a statement of facts of accident in writing to the Afghan Government. Neither 
you nor any member of Legation should however participate m any furthei enquiries by 
the Afghan authorities Any proceedings against yourself or any member of your staff 
or household would be a breach of international law m the practice of civilised nations u 

The case was not pressed by the Afghan Government, possibly in view of an 
accident which had occurred in Delhi in February 1923, when the Head Clerk of 
the Afghan Consul General in Delhi ran over and killed a boy. A charge under 
Section 304-A. had been registered in that case, hut subsequently cancelled. 2 

660. ‘ Qisas.’ — The question whether the abolition of ‘ qisas ’ in trials of 
Europeans should be demanded came to the fore iu connection with the Sauer 
case. Sir F. Humphrvs, at the instance of Dr. Grobba, decided to take immedia- 
tely what steps he could ‘ to ensure that right to inflict punishment is limited 
to State by order of competent Court.’® The Government of India on the other 
hand considered that it might he advisable, m the circumstances existing in 
Afghanistan, to retain ‘ qisas as a formality by which the Amir might satisfy 
* requirements of the law, and thereby save his face, without proceeding to ex- 
tremes. ’ 4 It may he noted that in the Piparno case it was after the ‘ qisas 1 
proceedings, that the accused had been provided with facilities for escape. Sir 
F I-Iumphrys however mentioned the point to the Amir who ‘ replied that it was 
impossible to eliminate qisas from Afghan legal code at present, though he 
hoped to do so hereafter. I insisted that foreigners were entitled to be protected 
against barbarity of privately inflicted revenge. Finally I was given a private 
assurance by the Amir that death penalty would not he exacted.’ 8 

Sir F. Humphrys gave further reasons in support of his views 6 , in answer to 
the objections made by the Government of India, and his action was approved. 7 

In July the Foreign Minister said that the question had been referred to the 
Majlis-i-Sbora, wbo had' ‘ decided to abolish ' qisas ’ in Afghan judicial proce- 
dure in cases where foreigners were accused. He gave me definite assurance 
that ‘ qisas ’ would not be applied to Sauer case.’ 8 

Sir F. Humphrys considered that the abolition of ‘qisas ’ had been estab- 
lished as a ‘ principle ’ by the Saner case, 9 but it will be noticed that the heirs 
of the deceased were required to state that they forgave the accused, and that 
the ‘ rights of man as distinct from those of the State, were thus maintained, 10 
although without the brutal proceedings of the Piparno case, of which Sir F. 
Humphrys only heard ‘ many months after ’ they had 1 taken place. 11 

In the Stranger case Mr. Gould considered that ‘ qisas ’ was ‘ at the worst ’ 
still possible. 12 

661. The Questionnaire. — As already mentioned, His Majesty’s Government 
had approved the presentation of a questionnaire by Sir F. Humphrys and his 
colleagues, with a view to elucidate the obscurities in the Afghan Codes. 13 

From one cause and another however its presentation was deferred, and 
Sir F. Humphrys soon came to doubt the advisability of presenting it at all : — 

‘I feel that .. ..the presentation of what may he considered by the Afghans 
as a semi-collective demarche may well serve to retard, rather than to hasten, the intro- 
duction of the necessary judicial reforms, and I may recall that King Amanulla 

made an earnest appeal to me last year not to embarrass him by making an official demand 

IF O. tel 20 (21-4-1927), (A. S XXI 175). ~~ 

a Tel. 874 (30-4-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid 197) and Kabul despatch 49 (12-5-1927) 
(ibid 227). 

*Kabul tel 39 (26-2-1926), (A. S SIX 252). 

‘Tel 411 (3-3-1926), from Viceroy, to S of S. ( ibid 253). 

BKabul tel. 40 (1-3-1926) (Ibid 254) 

#Kabul tel. 44 (4r3-1926), (ibid 261). 

TF. 0 tel. 10 (15-3-3926) (mil 271) 

SKahul tel. 91 (15-7-1926), (A. S XX 123). 

n Para 656. 

W(lbid) 

“Kabul despatch 74 (3-9-1926), (A S XX 187). 

“Para. 659 

l3 Para. 655, 
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for the amendment of laws which he was resolved himself to alter I request 

that I may receive instructions to defer indefinitely the presentation of the questionnaire, 
and to advise my French, Italian, and German colleagues accordingly.’ 1 

The Government of India agreed, remarking : — 

‘ Though Sauer trial may presumably be held to establish right of Europeans to 
public trial with legal representative, we cannot overlook the fact that its satisfactory 
issue was the result of purely political considerations of the moment, and not of the rights 
of the case. Therefore, while we agree with Munster that for the time being best chance 

of j udicial reforms lies in personal interviews and individual efforts .. We 

hope that he will be able to pave the way for eventual collective action, (preferably on 
the basis of a much simpler questionnaire) m which it would be most desirable that the 
Turkish Minis ter should participate. ’ 2 

His Majesty’s Government agreed. 8 

662. Conclusions. — Sir F. Humphrys has mentioned 

* a few of the features which are likely to attend the trial in Kabul of any European, 
and probably of the subject of any European Power. 

Firstly, the Court is swayed almost entirely by political considerations ; it takes its 
orders from the Afghan Government, and the merits of the case are a secondary 
consideration. 

Secondly, public opinion is strongly in favour of strict adherence to M uhammada n 
religious law and procedure, involving among other objectionable features the barbarous 
sentence of ‘ qisas 

Thirdly, the conduct of the case generally, the assumption by the Judge of the role 
of Prosecutor, and the facility with which he turns from material points into any side issue 
damaging to the accused, makes it doubtful whether an accused person, even if political 
considerations were not involved, would ever receive an unprejudiced hearing. The 
importance of this question increases with the growing number of Indian teachers and 
doctors, who take service in Afghanistan and during their employment are subject to 
Afghan law .’ 4 

It is clear that the trials of Europeans, which have taken place during 
Amanullah’s reign, all present distinctive features. 

In the Pipamo case the murder was of an Afghan public servant in the exe- 
cution of his duty, and consequently aroused considerable feeling among the 
Kabul police and troops. It coincided with a strong reaction of popular feeling 
in the direction of the orthodox Islamic Law. 

In the Saner ease the circumstances were entirely different. An Afghan, it 
was true, had again been killed by a European, hut he was not a State servant — 
he was in fact believed to he a highway robber — the Khost rebellion was over, 
and the return to civilisation had begun ; the main object which the Af ghan Gov- 
ernment had in view was not the punishment of the accused, but the recall of Dr* 
Grobba ; and lastly, Pipamo had not died in vain ; the action of the Italian 
Government in his case having no doubt impressed on the Amir the necessity of 
considering European susceptibilities. 

In the Hengler case both accused and deceased were Europeans. This fact, 
together with the accused’s proficiency in making cement, appears to account foF 
the liheral attitude of the Afghan Government in the matter. 

In the Stranger ease the deceased was again an Af ghan, hut the affair was 
obviously accidental, questions of diplomatic privilege were involved, and prob- 
ably in Afghan eyes the essential ‘ principle of reciprocity ’ had been established 
by the withdrawal of the charge in 1923 against the Head Clerk of the Afghan 
Consul General. 

In these circumstances, inferences as to the present legal position of foreign- 
ers in Afghanistan can only he drawn with extreme caution. There are now 
precedents for public trial, and for the reduction of the principle of ‘ qisas ’ to a 
harmless formality — if not for its actual abolition. On the other hand, in the 
absence of diplomatic representation, Europeans, as is shown by the case of the 
three Poles, are liable to be detained indefinitely in prison, and in all cases, as 
pointed out by Sir F. Humphrys, the political considerations of the moment are 
Bkely to be paramount. 

’Kabul despatches 74 (3-9-1926) and 104 (21-10-1926), (A. S. XX 187 and 272). 

2 Tel. 1670 (4-10-3926), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibut' 230) . 

*F. O. tel. 37 (27-10-1926), ( ibid 266). 

♦Kabul despatch 29 (15-4-1926), (ibid 6) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BRITISH LEGATION IN KABUL AND QUESTIONS OF DIPLOMATIC 

PRIVILEGE. 

663 : The Minister. — In the original proposals for the terms of peace with 
Afghanistan after the Third Afghan War it was only suggested that the position 
of the Agent in Kabul should he improved : — 

1 He should he allowed a larger staif, including something corresponding to the Military 
Attach^ at our Legations and Embassies. He should of course continue to be a Moslem 
gentleman of high standing, and his staff would be Moslems.’ 1 

At the second meeting however of the Mussoorie Conference the Afghan 
delegates made it clear that they desired the appointment of a British Minister 
at Kabul. 2 

But it was still contemplated by the Government of India that the incnmbent 
of the post should be an Indian Moslem, and when Sir H. Dobbs proposed the 
appointment of an Englishman with the status and pay of a first class Resident 3 , 
they stated their view that the answer to the question, whether an Englishman or 
Indian should be appointed, depended largely on the presence or absence of other 
European representatives, and considerations of personal safety : — 

4 Presence of a British Minister as the solitary Christian in Kabul of any particular 
standing would involve risks which we should be loth to take. 74 

In reply Sir H. Dobbs wrote : — 

4 Afghans ’ mam proposal is to claim equality with other nations, and the particular 
manifestation of independence to which chief importance is attached by them is emancipation 
from tutelage of Government of India. I believe that they would refuse to sign any 
Treaty which did not concede this principle by providing that the Afghan Representative 
in London should have direct dealings with our London Foreign Office regarding non- 
Indian affairs. They like to consider their present negotiations as being, not with Govern- 
ment of India, but with His Majesty’s Government. For this reason I believe they would 
regard it as a grave slight if first British Minister under the new Treaty were an Indian 
Moslem, as hitherto, and would interpret such an appointment as an attempt on our part to 
revert to old state of affairs. ’ 5 

The Government of India adhered to their view, hut the Secretary of State 
agreed with Sir H. Dobbs, remarking : — 

4 In the past the Kabul Agent has proved quite useless even as a source of informa- 
tion. ’ 6 

At the Fifth Kabul Conference Sir H. Dobbs pointed ont the necessity for the 
British Minister, when appointed, to he freed from the surveillance by the Afghan 
authorities to which he was himself subjected. 7 

In September 1921 the India Office wrote : — 

4 The Government of Tndia have contemplated that the post should be classed and 
paid as a Residency on the cadre of the Indian Political Department. On the other hand 
it is not desirable that the Afghan Government should be given unnecessarily any opening 
for questioning the incumbent’s full status as a Minister and standing for international 
purposes (eg, m comparison with any ministers that may be sent by other Powers to 
Kabul) . Lord Curzon will no doubt agree that for the present, and probably for a long 
tune to come, the post should be filled by an officer of the Indian Political Department, 
selected by the Government of India and the Secretary of State for India ; but 
Mr. Montagu is inclined to think that the post should be formally shown on the Foreign 
Office list, (and possibly with a salary fixed m sterling) rather than on the cadre of the 
Indian Political Department.’ 8 

Sir H. Dobbs concurred with these proposals. 0 

"iMSnnte by Sir H Grant (20-6-1919) (Progs., Oct. 1920, n p. 33). 

2 (Progs., 1921, 137). 

®Tel. 176 (21-6-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I (A. S. V, 404). 

4 Tel. 963 (25-6-1921), ficom Viceroy, to S. of S. (ibid 432) 

6 Tel. 193 (30-6-1921), from Br. Rep , Kabul, to G. of I (ibid 462). 

*Tel. 3404 (7-7-1921), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid 508). 

7 (A. S. VT, 373). 

8 I. O letter P -4107 (27-9-1921) (ibid 426). 

°Tel 344 (27-10-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I (ibid 428). 
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Mr. Pears was then proposed for the appointment 1 2 , but the Amir objected 3 , 
and Major Humphry's was finally selected. 3 

In the reply to this letter from the Foreign Office it was remarked :• — 

‘ In accepting the arrangement by which a member of the Indian Political Department 
shall be appointed to this post at the start, Lord Curzon cannot conceal from himself that 
before long an agitation may be raised by the Afghan Government for a modification of this 
arrangement.’ 4 

On taking up his appointment Major Humphrys was given the local rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel. 5 * 

On crossing the frontier he was accorded a salute and a guard of honour 
by the Afghan Government, and guards of honour at Jalalabad, Laghman, and 
Kabul.® 

The Afghan Minister in London had, on crossing the Indo-Af ghan Frontier, 
received a salute of 15 guns and a guard of honour, and guards of honour without 
a salute at Peshawar and Bombay. 7 

664. Staff. — The gazetted staff of the Legation consists of a Counsellor, 
Military Attache, Surgeon, Secretary and Oriental Secretary. 8 

665. Escort. — The question as to whether the Legation Escort should be 
armed or not led to some discussion, 9 and it was finally decided that it should 
not be. 10 

In September 1924 the Government of India pointed out that ‘ arming of 
Legations might tend also to weaken sense of responsibility of Afghans for their 
protection. ’ In the same telegram however it was mentioned that ‘ our Legation 
already possesses supply of concealed rifles with, knowledge of Afghan Foreign 
Office V 1 

666. Ladies. — The presence of ladies with their husbands in the British 
Legation has more than once been discussed. Sir H. Dobbs recommended that 
the British Minister should on appointment take his wife with him 12 * . The Gov- 
ernment of India disagreed 18 , and the proposal was not approved. 14 By June 
1922 however there were several European ladies in Kabul, and Sir F. Humphrys 
recommended that British ladies should be allowed to join in the autumn. 15 * This 
was permitted. 

During the crisis of 1923 the evacuation of British women from Kabul was 
the first step taken to bring pressure upon the .Afghan Government, and pro- 
duced a very marked effect. 19 

They were allowed to return in March 1924. 17 During the Khost rebellion 
their presence was a source of anxiety, but on the other hand, as it was popu- 
larly believed in Kabul that the British Legation received the best and quickest 
news as -to the progress of the rebellion, their departure would almost certainly 
have been regarded as an indication of well informed pessimism as to the Amir’s 
prospects, and might seriously have affected the situation in the city. 18 

Owing to the influence which ladies of the Afghan upper classes are under- 
stood to exercise Qver their husbands, the part played by the ladies of the 
European Legations is one of some importance. 

1 Tel. 5995 (23-11-] 921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A S VI 586) 

2 Tel. 400 (24-11-1921), from Br. Rep, Kabul, to Q of I (ibid 589) . 

*Tel. 2716 (39-11-1921), from Viceroy, to S of S (ibid 640). 

*¥ 0. letter N -10901-25 1 97 (7-10-1921) (ibid 686). 

CTels. 10 (5-1-1922) and 226 (15-2-1922), from Viceroy, to S. of S (A. 8. VII, 10 & 163). 

“Kabul despatch 3 (25-3-1922) 

T (A. S. VII, a. p 12.) 

8 Tels. 56 & 57 (5-1-1922), from S. of S., to Viceroy, and 18 (7-1-1922), from Viceroy, to 

S of 8 (A. S. VII, 12, 13, 16). 

a (Ibid) and tel 126 (11-1-1922), from 8. of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 25). 

l0 Tel. 64 (16-1-1922), from Viceroy, to S. of (ibid, 40). 

11 Tel 1481 (24-9-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S XVI, 129) and see Kabul despatch 

66 (34-12-1923) Enclo. 1, Schedule II (i) (A. S. XI, 40). 

“Tel. 176 (21-6-1621), from Br. Rep, Kabul, to G. of I (AS V, 404). 

ls Tel 953 (25-6-1921), from Viceroy, to S of S. (ibid 432), 

“Tel. 3404 (7-7-1921), from S. of S , to Viceroy (ibid 508). 

“Kabul tel. (3-6-1922) (A. S. VII, 390). 

“Para 674. 

“Tel. 686 (19-3-1924) (A. S. XITI, 227). 

“Tel. 1260 (8-8-1024), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XV, 227). 
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€67. Afghan decorations.— The Amir bestowed the order of Sardar-i-Ali on 
Sir F. Htmiphrys on May 19, 1924, 1 and it is understood that * restricted per- 
jmssion ’ was given in regard to it. 2 

668. ( Gifts for the Amir, etc. — The British Minister on his appointment was 
authorised to purchase gifts for presentation to the Amir, the Afghan Foreign 
Minister and others, and did so, to the value of £410. This was in accordance 
with the Tehran practice. 3 

The presents were not to be given to the Amir as from the King, but as 
from the Mmister himself. 4 The Government of India agreed that the presents 
should be taken to Kabul, but were averse to the Minister instituting the practice 
of presenting them on first appointment, unless the Afghans clearly showed 
that this was expected* The gifts, they considered, might be offered as occasion 
arose. 0 

Social relations with other Legations* 

669. The Russian Legation.— In June 1922 at the close of the Genoa Con- 
ference the Mmister telegraphed : — 

4 Formal calls have been exchanged between me and Russian Minister, without meeting 
on either occasion I have twice met him at Amir’s receptions, when his manner was 
apparently ingratiating and nervous I request instructions as to what course I should 
follow, if Raskolnikov offers me private or official hospitality, as I am ignorant of present 
relations between His Majesty’s Government and Soviet. Distance of my temporary resi- 
dence from Kabul gives me at present ready grounds for refusal, but I expect shortly to 
move to house on outskirts of town. Refusal then would be generally interpreted as having 
political significance, if I accepted hospitality from other diplomatic colleagues.’ 6 

The reply was : — 

4 You should take the existing general instructions as your guide, which are based on 
the Anglo-Russian Trade -Agreement of March 1921. These indicate that you should not 
refuse to transact official business, and that, though you should not initiate courtesies, you 
should return such courtesies as are offered you.’ 7 

Ill June 1923 after the exchange of notes between the British and Soviet 
Governments 8 , Sir F. Hnmphrys enquired 9 whether any modification was to be 
made in his attitude towards the Russian Legation, which was based on the 
orders contained in this telegram. The reply was in the negative. 10 

On his return from leave in November 1924, Sir. F. Hnmphrys asked for 
further instructions : — 

* Cards were exchanged by me with Raskolnikov, former Russian Minister, but neither 
of us ever entered other’s Legation Russians have not been invited hitherto to any 
reception at British Legation. Maconachie exchanged cards with Stark, new Russian 
Minister, but, with my concurrence, did not attend reception to celebrate Russian Revolu-^ 
tion on 7th November Third person circular intimation had been received for this func- 
tion, but Maconachie merely sent card m acknowledgment. This reception was attended 
by Italian and French Charges d’ Affaires Points for decision are as follows : — 

(1) On return from leave should I call on Stark first, or await his nail on grounds 

of seniority ? In latter case he may not call at all. 

(2) Should I issue invitations to Russians to official receptions -at British Legation ? 

(3) Should I accept similar invitations from Stark V 11 

The reply was : — 

Pomt (1) Cards should be exchanged with Soviet Minister, but you should await 
latter’s visit and return it, if made 


iKabul tel. 110-A (29-5-1924) (A.S.XV,1). 

*Tel. 1044 (12-6-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S. {ibid 44) For the bestowal of Afghan decora- 
tions on British air personnel, see Kabul despatch 103 (29-8’-1924) (A S. XVI, 44). 

8 Tel. 260 (18-1-1922), from.S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S VII, 76). 

4 Tel. 454 (1-2-1922), from S of S to Viceroy (ibid 112) 

6 Tel 158 (4-2-1922), from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid 113). 

«Kahul tel. 30 (1-6-1932) (ibid 385). 

7 Tel. 2469 (28-6-1922), from S of S., to Viceroy (ibid 472). 

8 ,Para. 197 

'‘Kabul tel.' 95 (21-6-1923) (F 188-11, 34). 

J0 Tel 36 (30-6-1923), from S S , F. A , to Min., Kabul (ibid 36). 

“Kabul tel. 201 (12-11-1924) (A. S XVII, 1). 
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Points (2) and (3) You should conform to attitude taken ttp by those of your 
colleagues whose Governments have recognised Soviet Union ; you should be 
careful, however, to avoid giving any plausible ground for accusation of lack 
of courtesy . n 

These instructions appear to have remained in force until the rupture, in May 
1927, of diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Russia. 

670. The Persian Legation. — In April 1922 the Persian Minister m London 
represented that the British Minister had delayed the usual call on the Persian 
Minister in Kabul 2 * 

The fact was that the British Minister had not, at the time, called on any 
diplomatic Representatives, as he was still in camp several miles outside Kabul, 
and had no suitable place m which to receive visitors. The circumstances were 
explained to the Persian Minister.* 

671. The Turkish Legation. — Fakhri Pasha arrived in Kabul in June 1922, 
but it was not until January 1924 that he called on the British Minister. 4 * * No 
representation was made on the subject the fact however was reported : — 

‘ lie has riot yet done such violence to his private feelings as to call upon me, although 
he had said to the Persian Minister that he intended to do so as soon as Constantinople 
was evacuated by the Allies.’® 

672. Procedure in correspondence. — After considerable discussion it was 
arranged, in order that the Government of India should be in possession of 
copies of all correspondence affecting them, and that the outward appearance of 
direct communication between the London Foreign Office and the Kabul Legation 
should he preserved that : — 

(a) In the case of despatches to Kabul originals should be sent direct to 

the Minister at Kabul cfo Postmaster, Peshawar ; copies being sent 
to the Foreign and Political Department, Government of India. 

( b ) In the case of despatches from Kabul a covering bag addressed 

Foreign Office, London, c|o Postmaster, Peshawar, should be sent 
enclosing two bags ; one containing copies for the India Office 
addressed Foreign Office, London, to go to that address direct, and 
the other containing copies for the Government of India to go to 
the Foreign and Political Department, Government of India.® 

(d) En claw telegrams from Kabul should be sent direct, drop copies 

being sent to the Government of India. 

(e) Cypher telegrams to Kabul should be addressed ‘ Fosrmihka ’ ; and, 

unless the text was prefixed by the catchword ‘ Solo drop copies of 
these supplied to the Government of India. 

(/) Cypher telegrams from Kabul should be addressed ‘ Katodon ’ and, 
unless the text was prefixed by the catchword 1 Solo drop copies 
of these supplied to the Government of India. 7 

673. Procedure for the disposal of Frontier questions. — The instructions on 
this point are given in telegram 1605 of April 20, 1922, from the Secretary of 
State for India, and in India Office letter of May 11, 1922.® 

These instructions deal with ‘ matters which are, so far as can he seen at 
the time, of local importance only ’. 

The considerations on which they are based are that Frontier questions 
require prompt action for their satisfactory settlement, and secondly, that — 

* In view of the expressed objection of the Afghan Government to deal on equal terms 
with the Government of India, and also m order to preserve the correct relation of His 
Majesty’s representative to His Majesty’s Government, it is necessary that His Majesty’s 
Minister should be safeguarded from giving the appearance of acting as the representative 
of the Government of India, or under their instructions.’ 

1 F. 0. tel. 50 (7-11-1924) (A. S XVII, 21). 

2 Te). 1500 (13-4-1922), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S. VII, 266 and see A. S. VH, 311). 

8 Kabul tel 32 (11-4-1922) (ibid., 260). 

♦Para. 273. 

n KabuI despatch 44 (2-11-1923). 

*Tel. 222 (13-2-1922) and 264 (28-2-1922), from Viceroy, to S. of S (F. 256-1923, 2, 5). 

*(F. 256-F., 1023). For arrangements for ‘dose co-operation ’ in Afghan matters between the 

Foreign Office and India Office, and the supply of correspondence to the latter see A. S. VII 3& 

®(A. S. VH, 282 and 369). 
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The Government of India indicate the line they wish taken as a suggestion 
or request, and the Minister, if he concurs, takes action accordingly, and reports, 
by despatch or telegram, to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a copy 
being communicated.to the Government of India. If the Minister does not con- 
cur with the suggestion made by the Government of India, he refers for instruc- 
tions to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with a statement of his views, 
his message bemg communicated to the Government of India. If he decides to 
act as suggested by the Government of India, but feels misgivings as to the 
result, he reports his action with an expression of his hope that it has the 
approval of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 1 

674. Withdrawal of the British Legation discussed. — It was during the 
Anglo-Afghan crisis of 1923 that the Minister proposed certain steps m order 
' to apply pressure in order to force a settlement ’. 

These were : — 

(1) Evacuation from Kabul of all British women. This would, it was 

expected, 

‘ flutter the Italian and French Legations. Amir might be powerfully impressed 
with danger of course on which he is drifting by enquiries on the part 
of those Legations as to their own safety ' 

(2) If Treaty were denounced by Afghans after November 21, an intima- 

tion that no new Treaty could be negotiated until the demands were 
satisfied. 

(3) A warning to Afghan Government that it was intended to withdraw 

the Legation, coupled with a denunciation of the Treaty by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

(4) Withdrawal of Minister until demands were met. 

(5) Withdrawal of whole Legation. 2 

The Secretary of State considered these measures to be ‘ quite inadequate ’, 
and intimated the decision of His Majesty’s Government to end the ‘ sorry 
comedy ’ of treating the Amir as a civilised ruler. He went on to propose the 
withdrawal of the Legation within 14 days at the most unless the Afghan Gov- 
ernment had in the meantime initiated * definite action ’. 8 

The Government of India in their comments remarked that denunciation 
of the Treaty would not he likely to be efficacious ; that the threat of withdrawal 
was ‘ first real weapon ’ ; and that the whole Legation should he withdrawn 
together and not in two steps (4 and 5 above). 4 

The Minister’s comments were : — 

* 

* I was guided in my proposals by conviction that every possible means should 

be adopted to attain early and complete settlement of essentials without 

(a) rupture probably leading to war, 

( b ) formulation of conditions and demands, from which it might subsequently 

become inevitable to .make humiliating withdrawal. 

Present proposals seem to me to involve one or other of these two alternatives, and of 
the two I view second with the greater apprehension in regard to effect on future relations 
with Afghanistan ’ 

He went on to point out : — 

* Afghans have already initiated definite action, however unsatisfactory, and they may 
well take further action without achieving any positive resnlt which is the essential 
requisite — ' 

and that — 

* Threat of withdrawing Legation would be more likely to be effective than withdrawal 
itself.’ 6 


iAnd see letter 700-268-F. (14-6-1922), from G. of I, to I. 0. (A. S. VII, 416). 
2 Kabul tel. 167 (10-11-1923) (A. S. IX, 220). 

8 Tel. 4038 (13-11-1923), from S. of S., to G-. of I. (i bid, 230). 

*Tel. 1468 (16-11-1923), from G of I., to Min. Kabul, (ibid 256). 

°Kabul tel. 170 (15-11-1923) (ibid 257). 
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In a later telegram lie wrote : — 

‘ My reason for suggesting four steps is that, roughly speaking, the fewer the steps the 
greater the risk of rupture without settlement, the greater the number of steps before the 
withdrawal of Legation the greater chance of settlement preceding rupture. 11 

The Government of India in replying to the Secretary of State adhered to 
the opinion expressed in their telegram of November 16 to the Minister. 

The orders of His Majesty’s Government were conveyed on November 24 
*o the effect that the steps should be as follows : — 

(1) Oral hint of withdrawal failing satisfaction of demands. 

(2) Withdrawal of British women with intimation that it was connected 

with (1). 

(3) Definite announcement that on a fixed date Legation would be with- 

drawn, if certain action had not been taken by Afghan Govern- 
ment. 

(4) Whole Legation should he withdrawn together and diplomatic inter- 

course suspended. 

His Majesty’s Government we*e 

1 provisionally of opinion that between step (1) and step (3), or between step (3) and 
actual withdrawal, not more than a fortnight should intervene.’ 2 

On December 4 the Minister gave the oral hint which constituted step (l). 3 

On December 11 step (2) was taken by the evacuation of the British ladies. 
The effect of this step corresponded accurately to the Minister’s anticipations, 
and he reported : — 

* Considerable comment has been caused here by the move, and the Persian and French 
Legations have expressed some anxiety on their own account.’ 4 

The Secretary of State approved these steps, and asked : — 

‘ In the event of withdrawal of Legation have you considered what arrangements 
should be made for keeping Q-overiunent of India informed as to events in Afghanistan, 
and what should be done as to British Consuls ? ’ 6 

On December 18 tbe Government of India telegraphed : — • 

‘ In so much as (Afghans) have complied, and are complying, with two out of the four 
conditions named in connection with third step, we think that it should for the present 
be retarded, and that effect should not be given to it on 25th December, ’ 

and went on to say that the retention of the Consulates after withdrawal of 
the Legation would be useless : — 

‘ We can devise no means of rapid communication with Kabul after Legation is with- 
drawn, and we*hould have to depend on our Intelligence system for information . . . 

It was m great measure this difficulty of communication, after withdrawal of Legation, that 
Humphrys and ourselves had in mind when we said that withdrawal would almost inevitably 
result in our having war forced upon us. ’* 

The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. P. P., was of opinion that — 

‘ Afghans should also be told that withdrawal of Legation will connote, not denuncia- 
tion of Treaty taking effect a year hence, but repudiation with immediate effect, on the 
ground of failure of Afghanistan to observe it. This will leave us free to close Khyber 7 

I would add that failing compliance with these terms we shall claim a large sum 

as indemnity, which we will recover by distraining Afghan property in Tpdia if it is not 
paid in a time to he fixed.’ 8 

On January 3 the Secretary of State telegraphed 

' Nature and sequence of further possible steps should at once be defined as far as 
possible. Purposes of publicity in particular seem to make it desirable that notice of 
withdrawal should include general statement of grounds of complaint against Afghans as 

kKabuI tel. 308 (7-11-1923) (A S. IX, 260). " 

2 Tel. 4167 (24-11-1923), from S. of S., to G. of I. ( ibid, 322). 

“Kabul tel. 180 (4-12-1923) (A. S X, 43). 

4 Kabul tel 182 (11-12-1923) (ibid 101). 

s Tel 4112 (12-12-1923), from S. of S. to G. of I (ibid 111). 

8 Tel. 28-c. (18-12-1923), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S XI, 61-camp). 

’’Per the Afghan view of the effect of the 1 closing of the passes ’ see remarks bv S. Nadir 

Khan at tbe 4th Kabul Conference (A. 8. TV, 819). 

8 Tel. 20123 (20-12-1923). from N.-W. F., to G. of I (A. S. XI, 01). 
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■well as specific demands If it is decided that denunciation of Treaty is to be part 

of step IJ reference to this measure would be included in the note. 1 

On January 10 the Minister said :■ — 

* Afghan suspicion that quarrel is being forced on them would be confirmed by taking 
of step 3 in connection with disposal of Kokat gang. 2 

And on January 12 : — 

* On actual withdrawal Amir would probably regard war as inevitable, and conse- 
quently, as a means of exciting tribes, he would denounce Treaty. ’* 

The situation then gradually cleared, and discussions of the subject were 
dropped. 

Position of the Legation under the Treaty. 

675. Diplomatic Privileges.— Article V of the Treaty provides for the pro- 
tection, honourable treatment, rights, and privileges, of the representatives of 
the parties, and Schedule II defines in greater detail the extent of these rights. 
The ‘ most favoured nation ’ clause in article V, to which the provisions of 
Schedule II are made subject, is important, and read with the Afghan Treaties 
with other foreign Powers, _ (e.g., Italy), gives the British Legation all rights 
and privileges accorded by international usage. 4 

A contingent disclaimer for the security of the British Legation made in 
July 1924 by the officiating Foreign Minister was made the subject of an infor- 
mal protest by Sir F. Humphrys.® 

From time to time questions arose with the Afghan Gover nm ent concer nin g 
the privileges of the Minister and his staff, in regard to visas, customs, despatch 
of mails by courier, etc., but were discussed and settled informally. 8 In 1927 
however the Afghan Government took up a more unaccommodating attitude, 
and again raised the point that the personnel of the British Legation exceeded 
that prescribed hy the Treaty Schedule II (i). T 

In February the Legation lorry was held up, and the diplomatic bag missed 
the mail. 8 In April Mr. Gould reported that the Afghan Government required 
the Legation couriers to obtain separate visas for each journey. 8 

At this time Mr. Gould reported that the Afghan Government were making 
4 a general attack on diplomatic privileges, which they seem unable to dissociate 
from capitulations 

The Afghan Government took no action against Mr. Stranger 10 , but a case 
was reported in which a British Indian, employed as a diplomatic courier by the 
French Legation, while driving a Legation car ran over and killed an Afghan, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment by an Afghan Gourt ; the French represen- 
tative ’s claim of imm unity being met by threats of forcible removal of the 
courier from the French Legation. 11 In May Mr. Gould referred for the 
decision of His Majesty’s Government a number of points of diplomatic privilege, 
in regard to which difficulties had arisen with the Afghan Government : — 

(1) Whether the servant of a foreign Legation, who is a subject of a third 

State, should be considered to enjoy the same immunities as a 
national of the employing State. 

The answer was that no distinction was made in England in such 
cases on a "basis of nationality. 

(2) Whether the Afghan Government were entitled to impose a ma x im um 

limit for dutiable goods for diplomatic officers to be allowed freedom 
from duty, or of prohibited goods to be allowed admission. 


l Tel. 42 (3-1-1924) , from S. of S , to Viceroy (A. S. XI 250). 
sKabul tel. 12 (10-1-1924) (A. S. XII, 72). 
aKabul tel. 19 (12-1-1924) ( ibid 82). 

*See Kabul despatch 66 (4-12-1923) (A. S. XI, 40), para. 607, and A. S. V. 26. 

8 Ka bul despatch 105 (1-9-1924) (A. S XVI, 61), tel. 1488 (26-9-1924), from Viceroy, to S of S. 
(ibid, 136), Kabul tel. 195 (4-10-1924) (ibid, 187), tel. 1587 (11-10-1924), from Viceroy, to 
S of S. (Ibid, 223), and Kabul tel. 29 (16-2-1925) (A. S. XVII, 157). 

6 See Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923), Sch . II (A. S. XI, 40). 

7 Kabul tel. 27 (19-2-1927), (A. S. XXI, 75A, and see %b%d _78A, and 104B), 

Bid. 679 (6-4-1927), from Viceroy, to S. of & (A. S. XX, 135), 

*Kabul tel. 44 (3-4-1927) (A. S. XXI, 132). 


10 Para. 659 

“Kabul tel 57 (18-4-1927) 


(A. S XX, 169) 
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The answer was in the affirmative ; but the right to detain and search 
the Legation lorry was not to be conceded. Any verification of its 
contents was to be carried out on the Legation premises. 

(3) Whether the Afghan Government were entitled to object to the conti- 

nuance of the carriage of Legation mails by the Legation lorry; and 
what postal matter could be earned by this lorry. 

‘ The practice to which the present Foreign Minister is most determinedly opposed is 
the conveyance of the post between Peshawar and Kabul by a special lorry, the property 
of this Legation.’ 

The answer Was that the Afghan Government could not object to 
carriage of the Legation mails by a Legation lorry, but that the 
right to carry the private correspondence of the workmen employed 
on the construction of the new Legation was open to doubt, and 
private correspondence of nationals outside the Legation could not 
be carried m the diplomatic bag. 

(4) Answers were given on five ppints of detail, in regard to the status 

and rights of couriers. 

(5) The Afghan Government had discretion to restrict the issue of diplo- 

matic visas, but could not refuse it without infringing diplomatic 
privilege. 1 

676. Customs facilities accorded by the Government of India to British and 
other diplomatic Representatives in Kabul. — The general principle has been 
stated in informal correspondence as being that — 

' diplomatic privileges, as a right, can. only be claimed in the country of official 
residence, and that ordinarily the only concessions which diplomatic officers can expect to 
receive, as of courtesy, in a country which they or their belongings transit are as regards 
the admission of their effects without examination ’.- 2 

The facilities granted by the Government of India may be considered under 
four heads : — 

677. (1) Goods imported into India for use of the Kabul Legations : — 

(a) The British Legation. — 

* The Government of India have decided to admit, free of customs duty, stores 
imported at British Indian ports for the use of the British Legation at 
Kabul, and covered by a certificate from the British Minister to the effect 

that the stores are intended for the Legation If the firms 

importing goods on behalf of the British Legation are unable to produce the 
requisite certificate immediately on arrival of the goods, they should deposit 
the amount of customs duty leviable thereon, or enter into a bond to pay 
the duty, if they fail to produce the certificate within three months from 
the date 'of importation of the goods ’. 8 

( b ) Foreign Legations. — The above concession was later extended to 

Foreign Legations in Kabul. 4 

Goods addressed to Foreign Legations in Kabul are passed without exami- 
nation, if accompanied by invoices.® 

678. (2) Personal baggage of the Ministers and staff of the Legations : — 

* Personal baggage of tbe (British) Minister and his staff when handed over to the 
customs authorities at the port of entry for transmission under seal to Afghanistan will be 
admitted free of duty ; all other baggage will be subject to the ordinary rules.’® 

Later however these requirements were modified, and the procedure in force 
in regard to personal baggage was noted as being : — 

(t) The baggage of the British Minister and staff (when accompanying the 
Minister) is passed free of duty, and without examination. 

(ti) When the staff is not accompanying the Minister, their baggage is 
exempted from customs duties, if handed over for transport under 
seal to Afghanistan. 

hKabul despatch 49 (12-6-1927) (A. S. XXI, 227) and F. O. despatch 46 (9-8-1927) 

(A. S. X XI I, 122) . 

a F. 0. letter to I. 0. P-1859 (16-6-1926) (F. 77-F.). 

sLetter 1100 (25-2-1922), from Oh of I. (Com. Dept.) (F. 136, 1). 

‘Letters 5139 (23-10-1924) and 576 (26-1-1925), from G. of I. (Mn. Dept.) (ibid. 29 and 
F. 323, 1). 

“Letter 694.Cns.j26 (16-7-1926), from G. of I. (Fin. Dept.) (F. 43, 10). 

• *Letter 1100 (25-2-1922), from G. of I. (Com. Dept.) (F. 136, 1). 
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(in) Ministers of Foreign Governments and tlieir staffs are entitled only 
to the privilege m (n) above. 

(iv) Afghan diplomats 1 are' treated m the same way as Ministers of 
Foreign Governments. 3 

It was then ruled that the customs privileges accorded [as in. (i) above] 
to the British Minister should be extended : — 

‘ To all Heads of Missions accredited to Afghanistan, and to all Afghan Heads of 
Missions in transit through India, the privileges being in both eases limited to journeys 
undertaken on duty. 

The Government of India consider that for diplomats, etc., who are not the Heads 
of Missions, the present procedure is sufficient, namely, that they should be reqiured to sign 
declarations, and that dutiable goods should be sealed for the journey through India ’ 3 

Later the requirement that the dutiable goods of these officers should he 
sealed was waived. 4 


679. (3) Postal Parcels. — This question was discussed in 1923, and it was 
then noted that as no postal convention had been signed with Afghanistan, postal 
parcels for that country were addressed to a private agent in India ; and that 
as nothing further was known of them officially, they did not, strictly speaking, 
transit India, and could not therefore be dealt with under the Trade Convention. 8 

At first a refund was granted on postal parcels, as a special concession, on 
the production of a certificate by the senior officer of the Legation of the importa- 
tion of the goods 6 for use of the Legation. 

But later postal parcels, whether for the British, or for a Foreign, Legation 
were allowed to pass free of duty, the certificate by the senior officer of the 
Legation concerned being required to be produced within three months of 
importation. 7 

(As a very special case a refund of duty on certain postal parcels was 
granted in 1925 to a private Itahan in Kabul. 8 ). 

680. (4) Goods purchased in India. — The general rule is that ‘ no refund 
will be admissible on stores purchased locally in India \® 

But in the case of the British Legation, goods purchased out of bond were in 
1922 10 allowed the same treatment as goods imported, and in 1925 this concession 
was extended to Foreign Legations, and covered all stores 

‘ purchased before the time of clearance from customs control, % e . : — 

(i) purchases made while the goods are on the water, or lying at the jetties 
awaiting clearance, and 

(«) purchases made in bond \ u 


In 3922 a rebate of seven-eighths of the customs duty was granted in the case 
of a Wolseley car purchased in Bombay by the British Legation; and in 1924 
refund of duty was allowed on a car purchased in Bombay by the French Lega- 
tion, the basis of the claim being that the transaction took place before the French 
Minister was aware of the rules on the point. 

681. Communication of rules to Foreign Legations. — In 1925 the British 
Minister prepared, and presumably communicated to his French, Italian, and 
German colleagues, an aide memoire giving the procedure prescribed in the case 
of freight goods and postal parcels. 12 


^But m special cases special facilities have been requested and given, e.g., the Afghan Mission 
to Europe m 1922 (A S VII, 320), and the Afghan Minister in London (■ibid 122) _ In the 
case of ordinary Afghan officials visiting India, ‘ usual facilities ’ mean chiellv exemption from 
the attention of officials of the Criminal Investigation Department (ibid 295). 

= (Notes in F 77, 1926) 

^Letter 430-Cus (26 (25-6-1926), from G. of I (Pm Dept) (F 77, 1926) 

4 Letter 676-’Cus.|27 (14-7-1927), from G of I. (Fin. Dept.) to Collr. of Customs, Karachi, (F.- 

612-F-l). 

«Kabul d-o. letter 347 (3-11-1923) (F. 135). , „ _ . , _ 

®The pi ocedure is given, m detail in letter No. 3 of J anuary 4, 1924, from the British to the 

French Mimster. (F. 135). 

’Letter 231-1-Cus.i25 (3-3-1925) , from G of I. (Fin. Dept) (F 323,3). 

^Letter 162-l-Cus.-25 (4-3-1925), from G of I. (Fin Dept.) (ibid). 

'"Letter 5139 (23-10-1924), from G of I (Fin Dept.) (F 135, 29). 

™ Letter 6795 (22-12-1922), from G. of I. (Com Dept) (ibid $). 

^Letter 339-Cus |25 (21-54925) [F 323, 17 (&)]. „ 

13 Kabul d.-o. letter 206 14 (17-44925) and G. of I. d-o letter 323-F. (25-6-1925) (F. 323-F.). 
Lc753FD 60 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE NEXT TREATY. 

682. Denunciation : by whom ? — It is elear that the Treaty of 1921, when it 
was signed, was a disappointment to both the Contracting Parties, and no one 
anticipated that it would remain in force, as it has, for six years. 

The Amir in his proclamation of 1922 called it ‘ a Treaty for three years 
and in August 1923 the British Minister anticipated that it would he de- 
nounced by the Afghan Government under Article XIV at the earliest possible 
date. 2 The Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan mentioned — 

' the bad results which would arise among the frontier tribes by the denunciation of 
the treaty by the Amir, the exact effect and meaning of which would not be understood 
by them, and which, if followed by renewal, would be regarded by them as a diplomatic 
victory, with a consequent strengthening of his position and weakening of ours .... It 
might be advisable, if denunciation by the Amir was a matter of reasonable probability, 
to anticipate this move by ourselves taking the lead in the matter of denunciation ’* 

This view was also held by the General Officer Commanding, "Waziristan 
Force. 1 

Sir F. Hnmphrys however considered that denunciation should be left to 
the Afghans : — 

‘ It has been hinted to me privately, by both Amir and Foreign Minister, that they 
desire closer relations, but would prefer denunciation by His Majesty’s Government. His 
Majesty’s Government would then be represented, and regarded, as suitor for friendship 
of Afghan Government, price of which would he enhanced accordingly In my opinion 
any appearance in such a role would he most serious handicap in negotiations to British 
delegates On the other hand, by suggestion that present Treaty is from British stand- 
point sufficiently workable, though possibly capable of improvement, British delegates would 
be m position to place on Afghans onus of proposing better terms. As denunciation by 
either party seems equally susceptible of misrepresentation by Afghans, I do not consider 
that effect on frontier tribes of denunciation by Afghan Government is factor which 
should affect main conclusions.’ 6 

The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P. agreed in the main with Sir F. 
Humphrys. 6 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan then intimated his agree- 
ment with this view, saying that he personally did not advocate prior 
denunciation. 7 

It was generally held that denunciation by either side would cause some 
Tinsettlement in the tribal belt. 

The Government of India entirely agreed that ‘ in present conditions de- 
nouncement by us is to be avoided ’, and considered it desirable that ‘ if and when 
denouncement is made by Afghans they should he induced to issue a com- 
munique, explaining that their action was the necessary preliminary for the 
negotiation of a new Treaty. 8 

The Secretary of State then made further enquiries as to the comparative 
effect on the frontier of denunciation by the Afghans and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment respectively. 9 

The Chief Commissioner, N. W. F. P. considered that it might be to our 
advantage to forestall the Amir in denunciation, but that— 

‘ In either case effect on tribes will be disturbing, and denunciation by either will be 
turned to Afghan advantage by Afghan propaganda, which is far more effective amongst 
tribes than ours. Denunciation by us will, however, certainly be regarded as attempting 
to resume control of foreign relations, and thus as threatening Afghan independence. ’ 10 
_____ i “ ~ ~ 

^Letter 2861-F (17-8-1923), from G of I., to N.-W. F. and Bain. (A. S. m 175), 
«Memo. 18 -X. (7-10-1923), from Bain., to G of I. (A. S. IX, 30). 

4 Tel. 7893-G. (29-10-1923), from Waz., to G. of I. Ubtd 122). 

8 Kabul tel 155 (20-10-1923) (.bid 63). 

e Tel 934 (29-10-1923), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (ibid 124). 

7 Tel. 210 (3-11-1923), from Bain., to G of I. ( bid 152). 
s Tel, 1389 (8-11-1923), from Viceroy, to S of S (ibtd 182), 
fTel 93 (9-1-1924), from S. of S-, to Viceroy (A. S. XII, 14), 

!<*Pel 31 (11-1-1984), from N.-W. F.. to G. of I. (ib«J 57), 
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683. Joint denunciation suggested.— The Government of India accepted the 
Chief Commissioner’s view as to the probable effect on the tribes, and said : — 

‘ Provided that Afghans take first step, ne see no objection to joint denunciation 11 

684. — or else no denunciation at all. — This idea was developed, or rather 
modified, in a telegram of the following April from the Government of India 
to the Minister at Kabul : — 


‘ Would it he m your opinion quite impossible to induce Afghan Government to 
dispense with formal denunciation of existing Treaty whether several or joint ? For both 
parties simply to sit down quietly, and see how, without proceeding to denunciation, better 
Treaty could be devised would clearly be best for peace of the border. By inclusion in 
the new Treaty of an article formally abrogating Article 14, new Treaty could he intro- 
duced and old Treaty discarded, without twelve months’ notice.’ 2 


No formal reply was sent to this telegram, although Sir F. Humphrys noted 
that he objected to the proposal, as involving a departure from the letter of the 
Treaty. 8 He himself inclined towards joint denunciation. 

685. The attitude finally approved. — After an audience with the Amir in 
November 1924, Sir F. Humphrys thought he might be sounded regarding 

* notice to end present Anglo- Afghan Treaty, on ground that closer relations with 
British are desirable. Presumably any Afghan demands for alteration of Treaty on points 
of major importance would have to be refused, for reasons given in my despatch No. 56 of 
1923. 4 Generally speaking, improvement of spirit in which Afghans work the existing 
Treaty seems to be the desideratum from British point of view, rather than modification 
of its terms. I therefore suggest that, should Foreign Minister moot joint denunciation, 
my attitude should be that His Majesty’s Government are content to let the present Treaty 
re main m force, but are willing that I should discuss with Foreign Minister any minor 
points of detail which need revising m opinion of Afghans. It is however quite possible 
that Afghans will not he satisfied with this, and that they might then either denounce 
themselves, or, by pleading inability to resist Russian pressure m regard to Eastern 
Consulates, try to induce His Majesty’s Government to do so ’ s 

These proposals were accepted by the Government of India 6 , and approved 
by His Majesty’s Government. 7 

The Minister, when pressing for acceptance of the principle of a ‘ subsidy 
in kind wrote 

< it seems however unlikely that termination of present Treaty can be postponed 
indefinitely, unl ess Amir realises that the British Government are prepared to assist him 
beyond the terms of the Treaty.’ 8 

The Government of India remarked : — 


‘ Our attitude towards new Treaty negotiations with Afghanistan is unchanged 

Ass umin g that assistance towards national progress, which Foreign 

Minister and Amir are searching after, is to any degree on the ambitious lines of the 

assistance which we believe them to he now seeking from Russia it seems both 

unfair and impolitic not to discourage them from embarking on negotiations which could 

only end in total disill usionment We therefore still feel that Minister should 

advise kmiv to reflect how much would go into the melting pot, if Treaty were denounced, 
Anri to invite infor mal consultation with himself as to the directions m -which present 
Treaty is really open to practical amendment. Of course on general grounds we are not 
anxious for Treaty negotiations, for these are always unsettling on the frontier.’ 0 


It was added that denunciation of tlie Treaty might adversely affect the 

Amir’s own stability, * at the moment our chief concern \ 10 

In a memorandum by the India Office it was noted * our view is that 
the present treaty is quite adequate for our purposes , . 11 


iTel. 172 (17-1-1924), from Yieeroy, to S of S. (A. S. XII, 132). 

2 Tel 841 (28-4-1924), from G. of I., to Mm., Kabul (A. S. XIV, 134). 
8 (A. S. XIV, n. p 7). 

4 (A S. XI, 40) 

B Kabul tel 203 (17-11-1924) (A. S XVII, 7). 

°Tel. (27-11-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S (ibid 19). 

7 F. 0 tel. 51 (11-12-1924) (ibid 40). 

SKabul tel 48 (20-4-1925) (ibid 294). ,, „ 

°Tel. 509 (11-5-1925), from Vieeroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XVHI, 44). 


mbid. 

ii (A. S. XV1H, 182). ' 
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CS6. Denunciation by His Majesty’s Government as a means of coercion.—, 

During the ciisis of 1923, denunciation by His Majesty’s Government was dis- 
cussed as a means of bringing pressure upon the Amir, to accelerate compliance 
with the British demands, and it was only in the event of it becoming ‘ neces- 
sary to convince Amir that indefinite continuance of present relations had been 
rendered impossible by his default that Sir F. Humphrys recommended such 
denunciation. 1 The Government of India doubted the efficacy of denunciation 
as a means of coercion. 2 * 

687. ‘ Feelers ’ by the Afghan Government. — Although both parties have 
hitherto avoided denunciation, there have been numerous instances of the ques- 
tion of a new Treaty being mooted by the Afghan Government. 

The first definite 1 feeler ’ was put forward on April 12, 1924, by S. Muham- 
mad Wali : — 

‘ He asked whether His Majesty’s Government would be prepared in my opinion to 

consider Treaty of close friendship with Afghanistan It was his wish privately 

to ascertain whether a proposal would be likely to be entertained m London for an offensive 
and defensive alliance between our two countries.’ 8 * 

And in April 1925 the Minister reported : — • 

‘ I have on several occasions, since my return to Kabul m November, deflected Foreign 
Minister and Amir from discussion of the subject of new Anglo-Afghan Treaty.’ 4 * * 

At his first visit in May 1925 to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the Afghan Minister in London * spoke of the renewal of the treaty ’, B and re- 
turned to the subject in the following July.® 

In May 1926, S. Muhammad Wali, then acting for the Amir, suggested a 
treaty ' on the lines of the old Anglo- Japanese alliance ’. 7 In accordance with 
his instructions Sir F. Humphrys ’ deflected ’ these suggestions towards a dis- 
cussion of practical amendments of the Treaty, 8 and it was probably this attitude 
* consistently adopted under instructions which formed the main reason for the 
official protest made on May 30, 1927 by the Afghan Minister in London in regard 
to Sir F. Humphrys.® At the same time, the Foreign Minister in Kabul was 
reported to be attempting ‘ to produce a status favourable to the discussion of a 
new treaty ’. 10 * 12 

688. The probability of early denunciation. — Although past predictions that 
denunciation was impending have not been fulfilled, there is every reason to 
flunk that the existing Treaty will he terminated, whether by formal denunciation 
or informal agreement, m the near future. As has been seen there is a grow ing 
tendency on the part of the Amir and his Ministers to discuss a new Treaty, and 
to establish ‘ forward bases ni for its negotiation : — 

‘ It seems that Afghan Government will not be satisfied until there has been dis cussion 
in some form 'pc' other of Treaty revision. ’ ia 

The policy favoured by the Government of India in frontier questions of 
avoiding discussion of principles, and eliciting the necessary undertakings from 
tlie Amir as particular cases arise, may be regarded by the lafer— and perhaps 
with some reason — as a deliberate attempt to acquire imperceptibly, piecemeal, 
and for nothing, what should be purchased with the full rigour of 1 bazar 
methods ’ in the nest negotiations. This suspicion is clearly to be seen in his 
attitude on the question of allowances. 13 

Sir F. Humphrys has argued that, in Afghan eyes, there is little to lose by 
throwing the present Treaty into the melting pot 14 , and perhaps therefore it is 


1 Kabul tel 165 (20-10-1923) (A. S. IX, 63) and see Kabul tel 167 (IQ-11-1933 ) (ibid 220). 

' 2 Tel. 1468 (16-11-1923), from G. of I„ tft Mtp., Kabul ( f b«f 266). 

8 Kabul tel 8b (14-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, 67-A). 

♦Kabul tel 48 (20-4-1925) (A. S. XVH, 294). 

«(A. S. XVIII, 182). 

8 (/bid 269). 

TKabul tel. 73 (29-5-1926) (A. S. XX, 57) 

8 See Kabul memo. 476-4 (4-9-1926) (tb.td 187-A). 

“Tel 1221 (9-6-1927), from Vieeroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XXI, 279). 

10 Kabul despatch 50 (13-5-1927) (ibid 228). 

*Ubid. 

12 Tel. 1399 (5-7-1927), from Vieeroy, to S. of S. (A. S, XXII, 28). 

»Para. 474 ’ 

i ‘Kabul despatch 42 (11-6-1925) (A. S. XVHI, 123). 
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only the tactical disadvantage of taking the first step which has hitherto 
restrained the Amir from denunciation. 

It seems probable however that this consideration will not prevail with him 
much longer. 

It is significant to contrast the suspicion with which on the conclusion of 
the Treaty in 1921 the Afghan Government regarded any tendency to slur the 
distinction between neighbourly relations and friendship, 1 with the recent 
charges of coldness brought against Sir F. Humphry's for failing to encourage 
their overtures for closer relations. 2 The result has ’justified Sir F. Humphry s’ 
forecast of August 1922, as to the readiness with which the Afghan would react 
to the ‘ stimulus of assumed indifference \ z 

689. The negotiation of a new Treaty. — The questions likely to arise in the 
negotiations for a new Treaty were discussed at length in Kabul despatch 56 of 
December 4, 1923'*, and it is therefore not necessary to do more than to summarise 
briefly the recommendations made and the conclusions reached m that despatch, 
smd to notice how far these have been affected by subsequent discussions. 

The Government of India have neveT expressed their views on the despatch 
as a whole, but some indication of what these are may he gleaned from the later 
-correspondence, in which most of the questions raised in the despatch have been, 
discussed separately. 

690. Conclusions and recommendations of Kabul despatch 56 of December 4, 
1923. 


(1) Negotiations for the next Treaty should he conducted m Kabul 

The point was not discussed by the local administrations whose views were 
invited. The Government of India had previously remarked : — 

‘ Amir’s task of representing His Majesty’s Government as suitors for his favour will 
be rendered much easier, if negotiations are to be, or at least to begin, at Kabul ’ 5 

The India Office view is : — 


‘ That Kabul (which for this particular purpose is more the centre of things) is 
preferable to London as a venue, but that India would be the best venue of all There is 
little likelihood that the Afghans would agree to the latter ’« 

It seems just possible that conversations preliminary to the negotiation of a 
new Treaty may he opened m London during the Amir’s forthcoming visit. 

(2) The Afghan delegates should he clearly informed that His Majesty’s 
■Government no longer guarantee the Northern frontier of Afghanistan ; that 
British adion in the event of the violation of that frontier will be dictated solely 
by considerations of self-interest, which in turn will be largely affected by the 
, course of Afghan policy in the meantime. 

The question arose in a practical form at the Genoa Conference of 1922, and 
again during the negotiation of the Anglo-Soviet Agreement of 1924. ^ The 
recommendation has not been accepted by His Majesty’s Government precisely 
in the form in which it was made. 


The subject is discussed at length elsewhere. 7 

(3) No attempt is to be made to regain control of Afghan foreign relations, 
or to effect the exclusion of diplomatic representatives of the Soviet from Kabul. 

The Government of India remarked in addressing the Frontier Administra- 
tions on the subject of the despatch : — 

“You will probably agree that the hope of regaining the old position of predominance 
at Kabul is now illusory, and that with its abandonment the case for a recurring cash 
subsidy falls to the ground. The Government of India are not yet convinced that for a 
recurring cash subsidy should be substituted a policy of ‘ subsidy m kind 

The Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan agreed*, and so did the 
Chief Commissioner, N.-"W. F. P. 1 * 


*Para. 192. 
2 Para 328 


a Kabul despatch 11 (17-8-1922). 

HA S XI, 40) 

B Tel 1389 (S-ll-1923), from Viceroy, to S of S. (A S. IX, 182). 
®I 0. memo (7-5-1925) (A. S. XVIII, 182). 


7 Ch XXII 


abetter 627 (1-1-1924), from G. of I. (A. S. XI, 240). 

® Letter 17 (lfi-1-1924), from Bain , to G. of I. (A. S. XII, 152). 
10 Letter 402 (4-2-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of L (A. S. XIH, 13). 
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■When measures for countering the Russian penetration of Afghanistan 
were under discussion Sir F. Humphry's wrote : — 

‘ If a more heroic policy than the help and encouragement suggested by me is really 
needed I trust that it will not take the form of an attempt to exclude Russians from 
Afghanistan by negotiation with the present Amir/ 1 

It seems to have been generally accepted that no negotiations should again 
be undertaken on the lines of the ‘ exclusive ’ policy of 1921. 

(4) Any demand for an annual subsidy in cash of a fixed amount should be 
r ejected. 

See (3) above. 

(51 Gifts in hind should be made at irregular intervals, of a value not fixed T 
provided that the Amir’s attitude was friendly . 

The value of the gifts so made in any one year should not exceed seven 
lakhs. 

This proposal for a so-called * subsidy in kind ’ was misunderstood by the 
Government of India, as is shown by their remarks representing it as a substitute 
for the old cash subsidy, [see (3) above] and later as a ‘ yearly tip ’. 2 

The principle however was eventually accepted by them. 3, 

(6) Any demand for territorial expansion should be rejected. 

Sir N. Bolton wrote : — 

1 I should be very sorry to see anything approaching a reopening of the question of 
boundary, as settled by the Durand Agreement ’ 4 

Sir F. Johnston agreed that no territorial concessions should be given.® 

At the Third Kabul Conference of 1921, Sir H. Dobbs told the Afghani 
rejnesentatives : — 

* Our Frontier was fixed on two considerations : 

(1) security of the local people near the Frontier from tnbal raids, 

(2) the general security of India. 

Under the second head it was fixed with a view to preventing invasions from Afghanistan; 
itself, or from Russia through Afghanistan It was fixed after a great deal of considera- 
tion by the highest strategists of the day. With regard to the argument which the War 
Minister has employed, that is, that the Bolsheviks are getting stronger every day, and 
are threatening India, I must point out that that very argument is in favour of our not 
changing our present strategic frontier. ’ 6 

(7) A demand for the removal of a particular frontier post or for deforti- 
fication within a specified zone along the frontier is to be considered m the light 
of military and frontier requirements, but should probably be refused. 

Sir N Bolton said : — 

‘ As regards administrative concessions in the independent belt I think we should 
refuse to discuss them altogether. ’ 7 

Sir F. Johnston did not deal with the point. 

The question of ‘ defortification ’ or ‘ limitation of fortification ’ has arisen 
in more than one instance 8 , and would seem to require further consideration 
rather as a reciprocal undertaking or ‘ self denying ordinance than as a 
' concession 


It is just possible that it would be considered worth while to allow the 
Afghans the 4 diplomatic triumph which they would see in such an arrange- 
ment, in view of the removal which it would effect of existing causes of fric- 
tion. 

(8) A demand for restriction of British military action in the tribal belt 
should be refused. 

Sir N. Bolton agreed [vide (6) above]. 


‘Kabul despatch 38 (6-6-1925) (A. S XVIII, 102). 
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Sir P. J ohnston said : — 

‘ P° r u s to limit ourselves as to the employment of troops and aeroplanes in tlie 
independent belt would be to deny our own sovereignty.’ 

That some demand of this kind might be put forward seems probable from 
tiie recent protest made by the Afghan Minister m London against the ‘ forward 
policy ’ of the Government of India in the tribal belt. 1 

(9) That the -prohibition of Afghan interference on the Indian side of the 
Durand Line precludes any demand for Afghan co-operation on the Frontier, at 
any rate on that side of the Line. 

Sir F. Johnston expressed his concurrence with this conclusion, and went 
on : — 

‘ The most we could ask from the Amir is that, in the event of our undertaking 
operations against our own tribes, he should, if these operations are undertaken at his 
request, or on complaint by him of the conduct of these tribes, take measures to close his 
frontiers to members of these tribes, and that in other eases he should abstain from any 
unfriendly act which assisted these tribes.’ 

"Sir N. Bolton’s comment on this passage in the despatch was : — 

‘ As far as the Amir is concerned the independent belt must be as much our territory 
as British India in which we must insist on his not interfering We should certainly not 
ask for his assistance. I cannot help feeling that Colonel Humphrys has misinterpreted the 
phrase ‘ co-operation for the maintenance of peace on our common border Surely the 
‘ border ’ here is the aetual line, and not the independent belt, and the Amir ’s co-operation 
is only required on his side of the line .’ 2 

This was in fact the point which Sir P. Humphrys had intended to 
emphasise, and the two instances of Afghan interference, quoted m the despatch 
as having received official approval, both concerned the Indian side of the line. 

His remarks in connection with the Finnis case make this point clear. The 
Government of India had stated : — 

‘ The direct connection of the perpetrators with itself renders the necessity for the 
fullest co-operation on the part of the Afghan Government far greater than m any previous 
case .’ 3 


And Sir F. Humphrys thought it worth while to point out : — 

« In asking for friendly co-operation I consider that care should he taken to avoid 
suggesting that A fghan interference on the British side of the line will be welcomed, or even 
tolerated. M 

On this the Government of India commented : — 

‘ We concur with regard to definition of co-operation, and to convey any other sugges- 
tion was never our intention. ’* 

(It is worth noticing however that in a signal instance of Afghan inter- 
ference in connection with the Zakka Khel raids of November and December 
1926, no protest was made, while secret support was actually given by the 
Frontier authorities to the Afghan official sent by the Amir to the Indian side 
of the line. 6 ). 

(10) Gifts of arms, if requested, may in reasonable quantities be included in 
the ‘ subsidy m kind ’. 


iPara. 328. 

2 Letter 402 (4-2-1924), from N.-W.JF., to G. of I. (A. S. XIII, 13). 
«Tel 28 (18-12-1923), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A. S. XI, 61). 
4 Kabul tel. 194 (23-12-1928) {ibid 113). 

6Tel. 29 (3-1-1924), from Viceroy, to S. of S. {ibid 243). 
e .Paj:a 318. 
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Tlie Government of India are not in favour of this proposal. 1 

(11) Gifts of aeroplanes wigld he so included, if no responsibility were 
taken for their subsequent maintenance. 

So long as the Afghan air force is under Russian control it seems scarcely 
necessary to discuss this proposal. The Government of India are however 
prepared to consider ‘ at a later stage ’ assistance over civil aviation ,a between 
India and Afghanistan, 

(12) Educational facilities, gifts of material and machinery, and the loan of 
expo ts might form pait of the ‘ subsidy in hmd 

This proposal has been accepted generally by the Government of India, 
except, in present ciicumstances, as regards educational facilities. 3 

(13) The demand for an Afghan Trade Agent at Chaman requires cons id ei a~ 

tion. 

The point was not specifically mentioned by the Government of India in 
addressing Sir F. Johnston, who did not discuss it. It has been raised more 
than once subsequently, and considerable importance is attached to it by the 
Afghan Government. 

In September 1926 it was put forward by the Commerce Minister in a con- 
versation with Sir F. Humphrys 4 , and in May 1927 was the subject of a proposal 
by the Afghan Government to amend the Treaty.’ 5 

It seems therefore certain that it will figure among the Afghan demands in 
the negotiations for the next Treaty. The subject is noticed in greater detail 
elsewhere. 15 

(14) And so too that for an Afghan Consul at Peshawar. 

Sir N. Bolton thought : — 

‘ There would be advantages m having a regular appointment of Consul, rather than 
the present irregular one of trade agent.’ 7 

And it has subsequently been suggested that the concession might be given 
in return for the admission of British Consuls to Northern Afghanistan. 

(15) The Bolshevik menace is not a suitable subject for Treaty negotiation. 
It may however be considered necessary to stipidate and bargain for the conti- 
nued exclusion of the Eastern Russian Consulates. 

The G overnment of India are not prepared to countenance the admission of 
Russian Consulates to Eastern Afghanistan, and negotiations will therefore have 
to be undertaken for their continued exclusion. 8 


There are indications however that the Afghan Government will attempt to 
obtain tlie present consideration for the exclusion of these Consulates, {vis., the 
free transit of goods to Afghanistan, etc.), without any bargain and simply on 
the ground of international law and custom. 0 


(16) Demands may be made under Articles I and II of the present Treaty 
foi the peimanent cessation of the three main forms of Afghan intrigue among 
tribes domiciled on the Indian side of the Durand Line : — 


(a) Payment of allowances to British tribes. 


(b) Employment of tribesmen ordinarily domiciled on the Indian side of 

the Durand Line m the neighbourhood of the frontier. 

(c) The reception _ of tribesmen from the Indian side of the line at official 

meetings with the Amir and his officers. 


The subject is discussed at length elsewhere, 10 and it is here only necessary 
to mention briefly the existing situation under each of these heads. 

{a) The subject has been discussed by the Minister with the Amir who made 
certain oral promises, but declined to give any comprehensive undertakings 
before the conclusion of a new Treaty. 11 


hS’Tel 1323 (22-10-1925), from Viceroy, to S. of S (A S. XIX, 67). For ‘Arms’ see Cb. 
XXVIII, for 1 Aeroplanes ’ Ch. XXIX, and for ‘ material assistance ’ Cli. XXX 
4 Kabul memo. 475-4 (4-9-1926) (A. S XX, 187-A). 

°Kabnl despatch 51 (13-5-1927) (A. S. XXI, 243-A). 

«Para. 642. 


7 Lelter 402 (4-2-1924), from N.-W. F., to G. of I. (A. S. XTH, 13). 
8 See paras. 614, 615. 7 

"Kabul despatch 51 (13-5-1927) (A. S. XXI, 243-A). 
ll ’Ch. XXIV. 

“Para. 474. 
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The Government of India and His Majesty’s Government are agreed that no 
general demand should be made on the point at present, but that 4 while never 
.at any time admitting the Afghan right to make these payments, and constantly 
bringing pressure on the British tribes not to receive them formal protests 
should be made 4 only in new or flagrant cases.’ 1 

(b) 'Tills demand has already been formally made, although compliance with 
It has in the opinion of the Government of India not been altogether satis- 
factory.- 

( c ) The objections of His Majesty’s Government to this practice have been 
communicated, as occasion arose, to the Afghan Government.- 3 

As regards the whole question of Afghan interference His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have remarked : — 

‘ Negotiations for a revision of that Treaty (t.e , the treaty of 1921) would, as the Gov- 
ernment of India evidently recognise, almost inevitably involve the discussion, m general 
terms, of the question of Afghan interference with British tribes, and no less probably the 
presentation hy His Majesty's Government of a formal demand, such as it is the aim of the 
policy outlined m your letter to avoid, for the absolute cessation of the practice along 
the whole length of the Frontier.' 4 

A demand then will in all probability be made in general terms, and the 
question then arises whether it can be made under Articles I and n of the 
existing Treaty, or whether an explanatory note will have to he added to these 
articles to cover the particular activities of either party to which the other 
takes exception. Mr. Pears and the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India consider that such an explanation should be added, 5 while Sir 
N. Bolton* and Sit F. Johnston 7 are of opinion that the demand can be made 
under the terms of the present Treaty. 

It may be noticed that In February 1924 the Government of India wrote in 
this connection 

£ In this connection Article I is m our opinion irrelevant,,. we are however 

of opinion that read without reference to Article I, Article II operates to prohibit the 
Amir's interference on our side of the Durand Line, whether within or without British 
India ' 8 


By August 1926 however it appears that they had changed their opinion : — 

‘ The payment of allowances by the Afghan Government to tribes on the Indian side 
of the Durand Line is clearly a breach no less of international usage than of Article I of the 

present Anglo- Afghan Treaty. . Such protest would more suitably be 

based on Aiticle 1 of the Treaty ' 9 

The responsibilities which will have to be undertaken by the Government 
of India, it the demand for the cessation of Afghan interference is enforced, are 
discussed plsewjjtere. 10 

(17) The treatment of outlaws requires to be settled by a special agreement 
on a basis of reciprocity . 


Sir N. Bolton did not agree : — 

‘ Any agreement winch trends to crystallise our respective friendly obligations m this 
respect, at the minimum, is to be avoided I would rather rely on the acceptance of liability 
for the acts of .each others' subjects or outlaws given asylum, and settle tjie cases as they 
arise by punishment of the criminals and payment of indemnity.’ 11 

-Sir F. Johnston wrote ?■ 


< The only solution seen^s to consist in the removal from the border of outlaws from 
.either Government whose presence is a menace to border peace, and m treating as indemnity 
’.cases offences committed m the territory of the other by subjects of either power or outlaws 


!Para 480 (See A S. : XX 167, 269). 

-Para 487. 
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who have been given refuge For the reasons I have already given, I am doubtful if the 
Ana r would prevt too strongly for eases on the Afndi and Wazir borders. In many eases 
along the border, such claims, which would mostly be tribal, might advantageously be settled 
by Joint Commissions 1 , for which some machinery might well be constituted 2 

The undertakings already given by the Afghan Government in regard to. 

‘ heinous offenders ’ 3 , the proposal by the Afghan Foreign Minister for an 
extradition agreement, 4 and' the case law which is being evolved regarding re- 
fugees and raids 5 , are noticed elsewhere. 

The sense of the reeent noting on the subject is that the admission of obli- 
gations in regard to outlaws should rather be allowed to evolve from, particular 
precedents, than be made the subject of a formal agreement, as suggested in the. 
despatch. 

(18) Some arrangement should he made for the preservation of British 
graveym ds m Afghanistan in a decent condition. 

This is a matter for consideration rather by His Majesty’s Government than 
the Frontier Administrations, by whom it has not been discussed. 

It was reported in July 1927 that m the case of the Sherpur cemetery : — 

‘ A-t the repeated requests of the British Minister, the Afghan Government are having 
the walls rebuilt. An entrance gate is to be erected in one face of the wall ’ 6 , 

and it may be considered preferable that the matter should be arranged in this 
way, through informal representations at Kabul, rather than raised in Treaty 
negotiations. 

091. The schedules. — It is suggested in the despatch that neither Schedule I 
nor Schedule II of the present Treaty is really necessary, and it is noticed that the 
vexatious restrictions made in the latter have in some instances been waived in 
practice [e.g:, (e) (i) (£)]. The presence of these restrictions in the present 
Treaty however gives opportunities to the Afghan Government for indulging m 
‘ pin pricks ' and occasional protests, 7 and their abolition would certainly appear 
to be desirable, the matters to which they apply being regulated by ordinary 
international usage. 

692. Demands suggested by either side subsequently to the despatch of De- 
cember 4, 1923. — Under this head may be included the Afghan Foreign Minister’s 
hint of a claim to free transit under the general tenour of international law 8 , the- 
requests made by the Afghan Government for the relaxation of the requirements 
ef the existing Trade convention in regard to refunds of customs duty on goods 
transiting India to Afghanistan, for the exemption of Afghan subjects from 
income tax in India, for the refund of Indian excise duty on exports to Afghan- 
istan," and for the grant of material assistance, 19 and on the other side the pro- 
posal made by Sir F. Humphrys for the location of British Consulates in 
Northern Afghanistan 11 , and the desideratum of continued exclusion — called by 
the Government of India an ‘ established principle 11 3 , but probably not accepted 
as such by the Afghan Government— of Russian personnel' 'from Eastern and 
South Eastern Afghanistan. 

693. A forecast. — In the absence of any comprehensive statement of their 
views by the Government of India or His Majesty’s Government on Kabul des- 
patch 56 of December 4, 1923, any conclusions as to what is likely to be demanded 
from, or conceded to, the Afghan Government in. the negotiations for the revision 
of the present Treaty can clearly be only tentative in character. Subject to this 
reservation the following suggestions are offered : — 


!Para. 459. 
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694. Possible British demands. 

1. For an explanatory provision that the terms of Articles I and II of the 
lreaty preclude the three specific forms of Afghan interference on the Indian 
side of the Durand Line. 

? ?, r undertaking that the Afghan Government Trill not re-employ in 
x-i 1 * 6 M C1 . 7 -^ ron ^ eT persons who have deserted from the armed forces of 

llis Majesty’s Government. (The demand made in 1923 was for the disband- 
ment oi the deserters enlisted in the Khost Militia, and was satisfied. 1 ) 

3. For the settlement "by a formal agreement of the question regarding the 
treatment of outlaws. 2 

4. For a provision that the admission, for anything more than temporary 
purposes, by the Afghan Government to its four Eastern and South Eastern 
provinces of Russian officials 3 will be regarded as an unfriendly and provocative 
act. 

5. For the admission of British Consulates to Northern Afghanistan. 

(This would clearly he difficult to secure in combination with 4.) 

6. For the grant of 4 most favoured nation 5 and c national 9 treatment in 
commercial matters to British and Indian subjects, in Afghanistan. 

(This would he likely to arouse Afghan fears of ‘ penetration and would 
-probably be strenuously resisted.) 4 

7. For the substitution for Schedule II of the Treaty of a general clause 
providing reciprocally for treatment in accordance with international usage. 

695. Possible Afghan demands. 

(A) To Tie rejected. — 

(1) For a cash subsidy. 

(2) For territorial concessions. 

(3) For administrative concessions to the tribes and the restriction of 

military operations in the tribal belt. 

(4) For exemption of Afghan subjects from Indian Income Tax. 

(B) To be considered. — 

(1) For the grant of material assistance. 

{Thif* would not be promised in the Treaty, but an assurance 
might be given in general terms of willingness to co-operate m 
the peaceful progress of Afghanistan so long as her policy is 
friendly. A list of the forms such assistance might take might 
be given on the lines of the Mussoorie aide memohe . This list 
might presumably .include educational facilities, gifts of 
material and machinery, development of communications, and 
loan of experts, but would not mention arms or aeroplanes.) 

<2) For the support of His Majesty’s Government in the event of 
violation of Afghan territory by a Third Power. 

,{A cautiously worded assurance of diplomatic support dependent 
on the aggression m question being unprovoked, and a friendly 
attitude being maintained by the Afghan Government, might 
be considered.)* 

,^(3) For defortification of a zone along the Durand Line. 

(4) [As the counterpart of British demand (1)]. For cessation of 
the enlistment of Afghan subjects, particularly Hazaras, in 
Indian military formations. 

{5) For location of an Afghan Trade Agent at Chaman.® 

(6) For location of an Afghan Consul at Peshawar. 

(7) For free transit of sroods to Afghanistan in the spirit — though not 
the letter — of the Barcelona Convention. 7 

iPara 263. 

-But see jmra 690 (17). ^ , ,, , 

8 If it were undesirable to £>royide against Russians eo nomine , a formula ■would have to be 
found, perhaps * officials of a Power which is not a member of the League of Nations * 
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(8) Failing (7) for substitution of the bond system for the present 
system of cash payment and subsequent refund of customs 
duty. 

(9) For refund of Indian excise duty on goods exported to Afghan- 
istan. 1 

(10) For abolition of the Kbyber 2 and Kabul river (Mohmand) tolls. 8 

696. Letter III. — One of the most difficult questions for settlement will 
probably be found to arise in regard to the continuance of the bargain recorded 
in Letter III attached to the Treaty. 

Sir F. Humphrys has suggested the possible admission of Russian Con- 
sulates to the Eastern zone, and the release thereby of one of the valuable assets 
at present given to the Afghans in return for the exclusion of these Consulates.* 

The Afghan Government seem to be working along the same lines when they 
claim freedom of transit under international law without any quid pro quo 5 

Both those attempts however to release assets for use in other directions 
seem likely to be frustrated. On the one hand the Government of India have 
definitely pronounced against Sir F. Humphrys 1 suggestion, and stated their 
desire not only to retain the exclusion of the Russian Consulates, but also to use 
it as a basis for the exclusion in practice from the ‘ South-eastern zone ’ of 
Russian personnel generally. 0 On the other hand, while there is considerable 
force in the Afghan claim to freedom of transit, this concession does not form the 
whole of the qmd pro quo specified in Letter III ; there remains the exemption 
from customs of imports to India from Afghanistan. So far as discussions have 
gone at present, it appears that there is no international obligation resting 
upon India to admit imports by land free of customs duty, and this part of the 
quid pto quo at any rate therefore remains a valid asset for purposes of nego- 
tiation. Its annual value may be taken as something over 20 lakhs. Presum- 
ably however any imposition of duty on imports from Afghanistan would in- 
volve similar action on the other land frontiers of India. 

697. Manoeuvring for position. — Further it will be noticed that on the part 
of both Governments there is a tendency to tighten their hold on any assets 
which remain available for use in future negotiations, and both are conse- 
quently on ihe watch to check any usurpation by the other of rights beyond 
the Treaty. 

This seems the most probable explanation of the attitude recently adopted 
by the Afghan Government in regard to questions of diplomatic privilege, and 
a' similar policy has been outlined by the Government of India : — 

* Just now when it is proposed to adopt an attitude, firm indeed m essentials*, but 
conciliatory and friendly towards Afghanistan’s minatory effort to obtain a more lucrative 
Treaty, to take action striking at the chief benefit which she enjoys under the present Treaty, 
and thus to impair its value in her eyes might at first sight seem inconsistent. On the 
other hand, if as seems likely we are forced to proceed to the ventilation of a new Treaty, 
we shall clearly be at a great disadvantage if Afghanistan is left with the idea that the 
irregular benefits she now enjoys flow automatically from the present neighbourly Treaty. 
Tactically indeed the return to the actual terms of the Treaty is from this point of view 
almost vital. And finally interference with an established privilege, such as the present 
abuse is becoming, grows increasingly difficult with the lapse of time The balance in short 
appears strongly in favour of the proposed tightening up of procedure ’. z 

698. A possibility. — -It may possibly be found, when tbe Treaty comes to be 
revised that tbe simplest, as well as the most effective, tactics will be to make all 
benefits granted to Afghanistan subject to a single general condition, which in the 
present Treaty is attached only to the importation of arms, viz*, the maintenance 
of a friendly attitude by the Afghan Government, rather than to make them the 
subjects of several separate bargains. 
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Sit F. Johnston considered that : — 

* What is needed is not further definition or promises or engagements formally entered 
into m return for concessions, but good faith, friendliness, and honest intention \ 

and although few would perhaps agree with him when he goes on to argue that 

* if there is not in existence an Afghan Government sufficiently stable and strong to observe 
its treaty conditions, and in possession of sufficient good intention and good faith to carry 
them out, it seems futile to conclude any treaty,’ 1 

the explicit statement of the general condition suggested above would serve to 
bring out what Sir F. Johnston evidently wished to emphasise — the primary 
necessity of good faith and friendliness on the part of the Afghan Govern- 
ment. 

On the othei’ side British good will is essential to the Amir, and any pretence 
that he can do without it may safely be regarded as a bluff. Whatever opinions 
may be held of S. Nadir Khan’s sincerity when he said that ‘ recent events had 
shown more clearly than ever how completely dependent his country was on the 
British Empire for her progress, and even for her internal security ’; 2 there 
can be no doubt that the statement went very little beyond the facts. 

Consequently if, as Sir F. Humphry s argues 3 , the explicit provisions of the 
Treaty give the Afghans very little in the way of tangible benefits, it will be 
useful to remember that they cannot face the loss of what any Treaty, whether 

* neighbourly ’ or ‘ friendly ’, implies, vis., the assurance of British good will. 

Miscellaneous Points. 

699. The necessity for expert assistance in technical matters. — In connection 
with the proposal to impose duty on river borne timber from Afghanistan under 
Article VII of the present Treaty, the Foreign Secretary noted : — 

* This ease seems to emphasise the desirability of deputing a commerce expert on duty 
with the negotiations of an Afghan Treaty, at any rate at some convenient stage in the 
proceedings It is clearly important to get the drafting of technical matters absolutely 
word perfect ’ 4 

It may be suggested that such a commerce expert would hardly have his time 
filled during the negotiations for a new Treaty, which would probably be pro- 
longed, unless a revision of the present Trade Convention were undertaken, 
perhaps hv a sub-committee of the delegates on either side, simultaneously with 
that of the Treaty. Such a procedure might be convenient also on general 
grounds. 

700. Credentials. — The Afghan Government are very vigilant in inaintaining 
their cl aim to deal with the London Foreign Office. 5 Their objection to the 
authority of Sir H Dobbs’ Mission of 1921 has already been mentioned." The 
point was also considered in connection with the Peiwar Joint Commission of 
1926-27J 

701. Ratification. — At the instance of His Majesty’s Government 8 Sir H. 
Dobbs was instructed to make the Treaty of 1921 subject to ratification.® It was 
recommended however, that, in the event of the 4 exclusive ’ treaty 
being concluded, ratification should be dispensed with, in order to obviate the 
danger of outside influences being brought to bear on the Amir between signa- 
ture and ratification. It was stated that our modem relations with Afghanistan 
1 can show precedent for such action ’. 10 

LThe last precedent for ratification of an Anglo-Afghan Treaty had in fact 
been the Treaty of Gandamak (1879)]. 11 

This proposal was accepted by His Majesty’s Government, who however 
wished to see and approve the final text before signature. 13 The Afghan Gov- 

iLetter 17 (16-1-1924), from Bain., to G. of I. (A. S. XII, 152). 

2 Kabul despatch 52 (17-4-1924) (A. S. XIV, 103). 
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8 Tel. 1343 (5-3-1921), from S of S , to Viceroy (A. S. V. 48). 

»Tel 316 (7-3-1921), from G. of I, to Br. Rep., Kabul (ibid 51). 

lOTel 840 (9-6-1921) from Vicerov, to S. of S ( ibid 338). 

11 Minute by Sir D. Bray (8-6-1921), ( ibid n. p. 95). 

i^Tel. 2948 (14-6-1921), from S. of S., to Viceroy (ibid 363). 
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eminent were prepared to dispense with ratification if Sir H. Dobbs received 
authensation lor final signature. 1 This authority was given in a Kharita to 
the Amir, which was not however to be delivered until occasion demanded. 2 

It was then proposed by the Government of India that ratification should 
also he dispensed with in the case of a ‘ pis aller ’ Treaty. 3 

This idea however seems to have been dropped 4 * * , and the Treaty as finally 
signed, although it came into force on signature, provided for ratification within 
two and a half months. (Article XIV). 

The ordinary procedure is for the instrument of ratification to be attached 
to a certified copy 0 , but the Afghans expected exchange of ratified originals. 0 

The ratified Treaty was brought out from England by Major Humphrvs and 
ratifications were eventually exchanged at Kabul on February 6, 1922 ; the 
signatories being the King and the Amir. The delay in exchange beyond the 
period specified in Article XIV was due to Afghan dilatoriness ,and condoned. 7 

The Trade Convention was signed tm ^Tune 5, 1923 and Article V provided 
for the exchange of ratifications in London within two months of signature. The 
exchange of notes taken to constitute the exchange of ratifications did not how- 
ever take place until August 4, 1923, the delay as in the case of the Treaty being 
condoned. s 

The period prescribed for ratification of the Busso-Afghan Treaty of 1926 
was three months from signature, which took place on August 31, 1926.® 
Exchange of ratifications was not however effected until April 10, 1927. 10 

The consistent unpunetuality of the Afghan Government m the matter of 
ratification has to be borne in mind. 11 

702. Publication. — The publication of the letters attached to the Treaty of 
1921 was discussed in March and April 1922. 12 . The British Minister expected 
that the Afghan Government would oppose the publication of letter III regard- 
ing the [Russian Consulates, but recommended presenting them with a 
fuit accompli . 13 

The Afghan Government then asked that the question might be discussed 
with the Afghan Minister in London 14 , and the Government of India recommended 
that their wishes should he met. 16 


l Tel. 171 (18-6-1921), from Bi Rep., Kabul, to Gt. of I. (A. S. V 382) 

-Letter 52-PC. (13-7-1921), from G. of I , to Br. Rep, Kabul, (ityd 530). 

°Tel 1843 (30-7-1921), irom Vjceioy, to S of S (A. S. VI, 48). 

*See tel 261 (23-8-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G of I. (ibid 186). 
f Tel. 3 (2-1-1922), from S of S., to Viceroy ( ibid 742) 

( *Tel 3 (3-1-1922), from Viceroy, to S of S (,M 743). 

7 Tel 53 (5-2-1922), from Capt. Hanna, to G of I and Kabul despatch 1 (21-2-1922) (A, S, 
VII, 130, 187) ' 

BP. () despatch 53 (4-9-1^23) (P 188-F, 263). 

'♦Kabul despatch 80 (11-9-1926) (A. S XX, 196). 

(A S. XXII, 1) - 

31 See Kabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923), para 2 (A. S. XI, 40). 

3 “Tel 3563 (33-4-1922), from S of S., j;o Viceroy (A. S. VII, 268). 

i --Kabul tel 58 (8-5-1922) (ibid 321). 

14 Kabul tel 60 (9-5-1922) (ibid 324) 

K’Tel 618 (15-5-1922), from Viceroy, to S of S. (ibid 331) , 
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APPENDIX I. 

CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS ARISING OUT OF THE 

WAR. 


703. Martial Law. — Martial law was- proclaimed on May 8, 1919 in 

Peshawar city, 1 with the authority of the Government of India, and the Chief 
Commissioner asked whether any special notification was required to regularise 
Its introduction. 2 The Government of India noted that a simple declaration 
by the Chief Commissioner was sufficient ; s and it was noted m the Home 
Department that it was not proposed to introduce martial law in the North- 
West Frontier Province under the Bengal Regulation of 1804, as had been done 
in the Punjab, but martial law sans plua&e . 

Martial law was abrogated in Peshawar district on September 7, 1919. 4 
The effect of its declaration on the Chief Commissioner’s position was explained 
to him by the Government of India : — 

4 The position will be that General Officer Commanding North-West Frontier becomes 
the supreme authority in virtue of his position Commander-in-Chief intends, lion ever, 
to instruct him to appoint you Military Governor of such portions of the North-West 
Frontier as are under martial law, and of course you will retain your position as the 
Chief Commissioner The Secretary of State will be asked to obtain for you the tem- 
porary rank of Major-General You wi.l, as Military Governor, deal direct with Sir Arthur 
Barrett, who will delegate to you such of his powers under martial law as may be necessary, 
and who will settle the relations between you and the General Officer Commanding the 
Peshawar 5 area * 

704. Control of Frontier Constabulary in War. — Orders had been issued in 
1915 that in the event of active operations the Frontier Constabulary were to 
come under the orders of the military authorities. In 1917 these orders were 
revoked, but during the Third Afghan War the Constabulary were utilized by 
local Military Commanders. The Chief Commissioner, N.-W. F. P., referred 
the question, objecting to the Frontier Constabulary coming under the com- 
mand of the military authorities on account of the confusion which would 
result. 6 


The Government of India replied : — 


< While we recognise your difficulties, it is considered essential that Frontier 
Constabulary should, in all areas where operations are taking place, come under military 
authorities for operations 7 .’ 


lTel. 12S9-A. (9-5-1919), fiom N -W F , to G of I., (Progs , July 1919, /6). 
STel 229-K, (9-5-1919), from N-W, F., to G of I, (ibid 86). 

8 Tel 620, (11-5-1919), from G of I. f to N-W. F, Wm 
4 Tel (8-9-1939), from N.-W F , to G of I, (Progs, Oct 1S0 )‘ 

BTel 594 (8-5-1919), from G of I., to N -W F, (Progs, July 1919, ,67). 
e Tel. 1512 (31-5-1919), from N-W F , to G of I., (Progs, Aug 1919, 1 od). 
7 Tel 785 (1-6-1919), from G. of I , to N-W F. (ibid, 144). 
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APPENDIX II. 

THE AF GHAN MISSION TO EUROPE AND THE TREATIES WITH OTHER 

POWERS. 

705. Appointment of Foreign Minister.— One of the earliest public acts of 
the Amir had been to create Departments of State. S. Mahmud Tarzi was 
then, as he intimated in letter ‘ Foreign Office No. 1 ’, dated March 29, 1919 to 
the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, appointed Commissary or 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 1 This, the Government of India remarked, was 
1 further symptomatic of the determination of Amanullah to be emancipated 
in foreign affairs. ,a 

706. The Mission to Europe in Moscow, Autumn 1920— March 1921. — S. 

Muhammad Wali Khan had been appointed Envoy to Bokhara in April 1919.® 
In October we hear of him m Moscow, apparently conducting conversations 
preliminary to the negotiation of a Russo- Afghan Treaty. He returned to 
Tashkent, which he again left in the Autumn of 1920 for Moscow, and there 
concluded two Treaties, the Russo-Afghan (Feby. 28, 1921), and the Turko- 
Al’ghan (March 1, 1921). The simultaneous conclusion of these Treaties at 
Moscow shows how elosely ai this time the Angoran and Soviet Governments 
were associated, particularly in their relations with Afghanistan. 

707. In Berlin, March 1921. — From Moscow the Mission went to Berlin vim 
Riga where the members were the guests of the Latvian Government. 

‘ The German Government informed the British Representative that they had granted 
visa with reluctance. ’* 

The nature of the discussions between the Mission and the German Gov- 
ernment was not exactly discovered, but the British Ambassador at Berlin was 
informed in July 1921 that arrangements bad been made to obtain Germazj 
engineers for employment in Afghanistan. 11 

The notorious Dr. Hafiz was believed to have been among those so engaged, 
and reached Kabul in the following autumn.® The Mission was also reported 
to be negotiating for the purchase of aeroplanes, and the employment of German- 
air personnel. 7 

708. In Rome, May-June 1921. — In May 1921 the Mission reached Rome, and 
was received by the King and Count Sforzg. 8 

Am agreement between the Italian and Afghan Governments in two parts, 
providing for the despatch of a commercial mission to Afghanistan and the 
initiation of diplomatic relations respectively, was signed by Count Sforza and 
General Muhammad Wali Khan on June 3. 

On. June 12th Lord Curzon made a vehement protect 9 to the Ita lian 
Ambassador against the conduct of the Italian Government in concluding this 
agreement. A similar protest on June 14 was made by the British Ambassador 
in Rome, who dwelt on the paramount interests possessed by Great Britain in 
Afghanistan. 10 The unfortunate impression which the news of these protests 
pi oduced in Kabul, and the effect of them on the negotiations thpn pending, have 
already been noticed. 11 

709. In Paris, June 1921. — On June 9, the Mission arrived in Paris. It was 
there given an elaborate reception by the President of the Republic and the 
Prime Minister, and its expenses defrayed by the French Government. The 
tatter, oil learning the British attitude towarejs the Mission, agreed to respect 
the feelings of His Majesty’s Government in the matter. 12 The Mission howevep 

1 Progs Oct 1920, 713, 

2 TeL 443, (16-4-1919) from Viceroy to S. of S. (ibid 716) 

*Td. 1131 (23-4-1919), from N.-W. F to O/of L (ibid 719). 

4 Tel. 1469, (10-3-1921), from S. of S to Viceroy (A S. V. 66). 

■TcK 5678, (21-7-1921), from S. of S to Viceroy (A. 6. VI 1). 

6 Tel 339, (941-1921), from Int. Bureau, Peshawar, to G. of L ( ibid , 601). 

7 TeL 4092, (12-8-1921) from S. of S, to Viceroy (tbid, 145 and see A. S. IV 646), 

8 A. S. V 481 

9 A. S. VI 14. 

™Ibid, 16. 

* 3 Para J70 
S, VI 35. 
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seems to have assured the French Government that the arrival of French 
nationals would be welcomed in Afghanistan ‘ pour le developpement des 
sciences ou du commerce n , and although no agreement was concluded at this 
time the way was evidently prepared, since, on April 28, 1922, a Treaty was 
signed providing for the exchange of diplomatic representatives, and for certain 
mutual facilities. 

710. In Washington, July 1921. — On July 2, the Mission left for New York 
with a view to the arrangement of reciprocal diplomatic representation between 
Kabul and "Washington. The State Department however did not appear to 
take the suggestion seriously, although it considered the possibility of sending 
an American Consul to Afghanistan. 2 The subsequent visit of Mr. Van Engert 
to Kabul was made in pursuance of this idea. 

_ On July 27, the Mission called at the British Embassy, and received an 
invitation to visit England. 3 

711. In London, August-September 1921. — On July 30, the Mission left 
America and reached Liverpool on August 8. Mr. S. E. Pears was attached 
to the Mission as Political Officer, and the members were treated as the guests 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

General Muhammad Wali was the bearer of two letters 

(1) from the Amir to His Majesty the King, 

(2) from S. Mahmud Tarzi to the ‘ Foreign Ministry \ 

These he wished to present personally to the King and to Lord 
Curzon respectively. He stated that elsewhere, at Berlin, Borne, 
Paris, and Washington, although he had brought no letters from 
the Araii to the Sovereign or President, as in this case, there had 
been no difficulty regarding either his reception and recognition by the Foreign 
Office, or his presentation to the Sovereign or President. Mr. Pears pointed 
out that hitherto relations between Afghanistan and the British Government 
had always been conducted through the Secretary of State for India, and that 
the question whether any change should be made in this practice was even 
then under discussion at Kabul. General Muhammad Wali however main- 
tained that as S. Mahmud Tarzi ’s letter was addressed to the Foreign 
Office he could not deliver it elsewhere, and said that after the Rawalpindi 
Treaty Afghanistan ‘ considered that she had severed all connection with 
India, she desired to have nothing more to do with India if it could be avoided ’ 4 . 

On August 17, the Mission was received by Lord Curzon who * abruptly 
terminated ’ the conversation, when General Muhammad Wali began a reference 
to the negotiations pending at Kabul. Lord Curzon explained that these ‘ had 
nothing to do with him but were the ‘ sole concern of the Government of India 
and the India Office ’. 

' A letter to Lord Curzon from Afghan Foreign Minister was then presented, but 

was not opened during interview Muhammad Wali Khan then handed in a 

closed copy of a letter to King from Amir, but made no request with regard to its pre- 
sentation, and during the interview it lay unopened.’ 5 

The coolness of this reception, as contrasted with the experiences of the 
Mission at other European capitals, coupled with the rejectiou by Lord Curzon 
of the claim of the Mission to deal with the Foreign Office, was bitterly resented 
by tbe Afghan Government and seriously compromised the negotiations m 
Kabul 0 . 

Mr. Pears’ innocent connection with the affair was the reason given for the 
Amir’s objection to bis proposed appointment as British Minister. 

* Conversations and reports of Gbulam Siddiq have caused Pears’ name to be so in- 
extricably connected in his own mind, and in those of his people, with the diplomatic rebuff 
which Wali had sustained in London, that, -plough he much regretted it, he was obliged 
to ask for suggestion of some other name.’ T 


iTel. 3411 (8-7-1921) from S. of S. to Viceroy (A. S. V 509). 

2A. S VI 201. 

«A. S. VI 220. 

4 Report by Mr. Pears, (9-8-1921) (A S VI 230). 

' ®Tel 4231, (18-8-1921) from S. of S. to Viceroy (A S. VI 172). 1 

®Para. 180 

7 Tel. 400-C., (24-11-1921) from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (A. S. VI 589). 

Lo753FD ~ ‘ 52 
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712. In Paris, Berlin, Berne, and Rome, September 1921 — March 1922 . — -The 
Mission left on September 17 for Paris, where it made enquiries as to the pos- 
sibilities of visiting Japan, 1 and on December 16 proceeded to Berlin, where 
an exchange of diplomatic representatives with the German Government was 
arranged. 2 


On March 16, it visited Berne, and was received by the President of the 
Swiss Confederation. It thence proceeded to Rome. 


713. In Paris, April 1922 . — From Rome it returned to Paris, where the 
Franco Afghan Treaty already mentioned 11 was signed on April 28. 

714. Return to Kabul, June 1922 .—= -On May 4, 1922 the Mission left Europe 
for Afghanistan and landed at Bombay on May 20. On May 23, its members 
were entertained by the Central Khilafat Committee, and on their arrival at 
Kabul on June 1 were accorded an official reception. 


The members of the Mission were in addition to General Muhammad Wall, 
whose designation was ‘ Ambassador Extraordinary Ghulam Siddiq, 
Counsellor, Faiz Muhammad, Counsellor, Muhammad Edib, Commercial Attache, 
and Colonel Habibullah Khan, Military Attache. Muhammad Edib stayed in 
Berlin as Minister ; and the remaining civil members of the Mission were 
shortly appointed to various important posts in the Ministries at Kabul. 

715. The Treaties with other Powers. — In addition to the Treaties alreadv 
mentioned as having been negotiated by the Mission, others were concluded 
with Persia (June 22, 1921), Belgium (February 26, 1923) and Germany (March 
3, 1926). It will be convenient to consider all these Treaties together. 

716. The Treaties : two classes.— These Treaties fall naturally into two 
groups • — 

(1) The Treaties with Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany, which were 

purely formal, and aimed at securing first, the recognition of the 
Amir as an independent Sovereign by the European Powers, and 
secondly, the co-operation of these Powers in the commercial and 
educational development of Afghanistan. 

(2) The Treaties with Russia, Turkey, Great Britain, and Persia, which 

dealt with questions of policy arising out of the special relations 
existing between Afghanistan and these Governments, These may 
be called the ‘ contentious ’ Treaties. 


M7. The Formal Treaties. — These are all practically identical, and require 
no detailed examination. They provide for the exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives enjoying equal rights in accordance with European international 
usage, wdh authority to fly their national flags and to correspond in cypher 
with their Governments and other Representatives, and for the conclusion of 
commercial agreement?. The German Treaty is slightly warmer in tone than 
rest. 


From the British standpoint the main importance of these Treaties lies in 
the grant of diplomatic privileges in accordance with European usage, since 
under the ‘most favoured nation ’ clause of Article V of the Angle? Afghan 
T lea ty the British Legation is entitled, notwithstanding the provisions of 
bchcduie II, to claim the same treatment. e visions or 

718. The * Contentious ’ Treaties 


(i) The Russo-Afghan Treaty. 

The text is as follows 


With a view to strengthening friendly relations between Russia and Afghanistan 
and confirming the actual independence of Afghanistan, the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic of the one part, and the Sovereign State of Afghanistan of the other 
part, have decided to conclude the present treaty, for which purpose there have been 
appointed as their plenipotentiaries : — , e Deer * 


For the Government of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic : 
Georgy Vasilievich Chi ph^rin , 

Lyov Mihailovich Ear ah an. 


1 Tel- 5880, (17-11-1921) from 8. , 
®Td. 1170, (17-3-1922) from S. of 
»Para. 709 . 


to Viceroy (A. S. VI 543). 
Viceroy (A. S. VII 221). 
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and for the Government of the Sovereign State of Afghanistan : 

Muhammad Wali Khan, 

Mirza Muhammad Khan, 

Gulyam Sidlik* Khan. 

The above-named plenipotentiaries, after mutual presentation of their credentials, 
■jvhich were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed as follows : — 

I ' ' 

The High Contracting Parties, recognising their mutual independence and binding 
themselves to respect it, now mutually enter into regular diplomatic relations. 

II 

The High Contracting Parties bind themselves not to enter into any military or 
political agreement with a third State, which might prejudice one of the Contracting Parties. 

in 

The Legations and Consulates of the High Contracting Parties shall mutually and 
equally enjoy diplomatic privileges, m accordance with the nses of International Law. 

Note I. — There shall be included in that category . — 

(a) The right to hoist the State flag. 

(&) Personal mviolability of registered members of Legations and Consulates. 

(c) Inviolability of diplomatic correspondence and of persons fulfilling the duties 

of couriers, with every kind of mutual assistance in these matters. 

( d ) Communication by telephone, wireless, and telegraph, in accordance with the 

privileges of diplomatic representatives. 

(a) Exterritoriality of premises occupied by Legations and Consulates, hut 
without the right of giving asylum to persons who are officially recognised 
by their Local Government as having broken the laws of the country 

Note II.- — The Military Attaches of both Contracting Parties shall be attached to 
their Legations on the basis of equality as regards the above. 

IV 

The High Contracting Parties mutually agree to the opening of five Consulates of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic on Afghan territory, and of seven 
Consulates of Afghanistan on Russian territory, of which five shall he within the boundaries 
of Russian Central Asia. 

Note. — I n addition to the above, the opening of further Consulates and consular 
points, m Russia and Afghanistan, shall be arranged m each particular case by* special 
agreement between the High Contracting Parties. 

V 

Russian Consulates shall be established at Herat, Mermen, Mazar-i-Sharif, Kandahar, 
and Ghazni. Afghan Consulates shall be estabbshed as follows : — A Consulate- General 
at Taslikend and Consulates at Petrograd, Kazan, Samarkand, Merv, and Knasnovodsk 

Note — T he manner and time of the actual opening of the Russian Consulates in 
Afghanistan and of the Afghan Consulates in Russia shall be defined by special agree- 
ment between the two Contracting Parties 

VI 

Russia agrees to the free and untaxed transit through her territory of all kinds of 
goods purchased by Afghanistan, either in Russia herself, through State organisations, or 
from abroad. 

VII 

The High Contracting Parties recognise and accept the freedom of Eastern nations 
on the basis of independence, and in accordance with the general wish of each nation. 

yin 

In confirmation of Clause 7 of the present treaty, the High Contracting Parties 
accept the actual independence and freedom of Bokhara and Khiva, whatever may be 
the form of their government m accordance with the wishes of their peoples. 


fGhulam Sadiq — (Translator). 
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•" IX 

In f ulfilm ent of and in accordance -with the promise of the Russian Socialist Fede- 
rated Soviet Republic, expressed by Lenin as its head to the Mmister Plenipotentiary of 
the Sovereign State of Afghanistan, Russia agrees to hand over to Afghanistan the 
frontier districts which belonged to the latter in the last century, observing the principles, 
of justice and self-determination of the population inhabiting the same. The manner 
m which such self-determination and will of the majority of the regular local population 
shall be expressed shall be settled by a special treaty between the two States, through 
the intermediary of Plenipotentiaries of both, parties* * 

X 

Tr> order to strengthen friendly relations between the High Contracting Parties, thn 
Government of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic agrees to, give to Afghan- 
istan financial and other assistance 


XI 

The present treaty is drawn up in the Bussian and Persian languages ; both texts 
are accounted authentic* 


XII 

The present treaty shall come into force upon its ratification by the Governments 
of the High Contracting Parties. The exchange of ratifications shall take place at 
Kabul, in witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries of both parties have signed the present 
treaty, and set their seals thereto 

Drawn up in Moscow on the 28th day of February 1921 * 

Supplementary Clause. 

In amplification of Clause X of the present treaty* the Government of the Kussian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic gives the following assistance to the Sovereign State 
of Afghanistan : — 

(1) A yearly free subsidy to the extent of one million gold er silver roubles, in coin 
or bullion 

(2) Construction of the Kushk-Herat-Kandahar-Kabul telegraph line. 

(3) In addition to this, the Government of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic expresses its readiness to place at the disposal of the Afghan Government 
technical and other specialists. 

The Government of the Bussian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic shall afford this 
assistance to the Government of the Sovereign State of Afghanistan within two mont hs 
after the coming intQ force of the present treaty. 

The present supplementary clause shall have the same legal validity as the other 
clauses of the present treaty. 

Moscow % this. 28th day of February * 1921* 


^ B The second half of XII appears to consist of the witnessing clause, which 
should surely have a paragraph to lt&elf. Otherwise, it would only appear to refer to 
the ratification. — (Translator ) 

Between the signature of this Treaty on February 23, 1921 and its ratification 
by the Amir on August 14, three letters were written by the Russian Envoys 
buritz and Raskolnikov ; and communicated to Sir H. Dobbs, together with the 
treaty by S. Mahmud TarzD as follows 


♦ No 1021, dated the 7th Sartan 1300 (28th June 1921). 

From — M. Suritz, 

— The Afghan Foreign Minister. 

,, ^' fter compliments —Having become aware of the difficulties which have bef alien 
the Government friendly to us, in the matter of the Consulates of Kandahar and Gh azni 
w ich were to he granted to us under the Treaty, and according to the irrevocable wishes 
ot my Government to give every kind of facilities to the Government friendly to us, and 

AfSkt,,? 1 ^ cles *? P™ friendship, I give an undertaking to the Government of 
Afghanistan that immediately after the ratification of our treaty by the Go vernment 

’■Letter 86 (3-9-1021) from Af. For. Min., to Br. Rep., Kabul (A S. YI 314) . 
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<yf Afghanistan, I will inform my Government of all the difficulties in connection with 
the opening of the Consulates of Kandahar and Ghazni. I strongly hope that my Gov- 
ernment will give earnest consideration to this matter, owing to its desire to remove all 
difficulties in the way of the friendly Government. And for the present I will not open 
Consulates m Kandahar and Ghazni. 


No. 1, dated the 32 Sartan (22nd July 1921). 

Prom — M. Raskolnikov, 

To — The Afghan Foreign Minister. 

After compliments. — I, having acquainted myself with the' text of the letter of my 
predecessor, Ambassador and Envoy Extraordinary of the Soviet Republic in the Central 
Asian Countries, M. Suritz, have the honour to inform you that in the matter of Con- 
sulates, on account of the difficulties which have supervened, I am entirely in agreement 
with the text thereof, and I consider myself bound by the promises expressed in that 
letter. 


No. 8, dated the 8th Asad (31st July 1921). j ' 

Prom — -M. Raskolnikov, 1 

To — The Afghan Foreign Minister. 

After compliments. — To the contents of the letter of my predecessor, M. Suritz, with 
which I promised 1 m my letter, dated Saturday, the 32 Sartan, that I am m full agree- 
ment, I wish to add that as I am confident that this concurrence and undertaking is fit 
to be accepted, 2 so I am confident that it will not make any difference or cause any delay 
in the agreement ratified between Afghanistan and Russia, and m the performance of 
the clauses thereof. In order to manifest the friendly intention and the identity of 
policy of my Government, I hasten to write this letter, and renew the expression of my 
respects. 


It is important to note that these letters, although not attached to the Treaty, 
were explicitly included by the Amir in his ratification : — 

* Having signed and ratified by the help of God the Treaty of friendship between the 
Government of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic and my Government, which 
was concluded at Moscow by the representatives of the two parties on the 28th February 
1921, and which has been written above, I promise to execute it without ehange, having 
accepted as sanads the letters Nos. 1021, 1, and 8, of the Ambassadors of Russia appointed 
to the Court of Afghanistan/ 

719. Comment®, ■ 1 

The following articles* require special notice : — 

Article IL — This corresponds to clause XV of the British ‘ pis aller 9 
draft . 3 

There is no provision for previous consultation as in the British 1 Exclusive ’ 
draft . 4 

Articles TV, F. — Article TV provides for seven Afghan Consulates while 
Article V specifies only six. The seventh (Khokand) may have slipped out, and 
.appears to have been added before ratification . 6 

The language is categorical * shall he established \ 

The provision for the establishment of Consulates at Kandahar and Ghazni 
proved, as has been seen, a serious obstacle to the conclusion of an Anglo-Afghan 
Treaty. Their conditional exclusion was secured by the three letters quoted 
above from Suritz and Raskolnikov, and by letter No. Ill attached to the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty. The latter also concedes the exclusion of a Russian Consulate 
at Jalalabad, for which no provision is made in the Russo-Afghan Treaty. In 


1( Explanation. That is to say in Kandahar and Ghazni they will not for the present opea 
Consulates 

2“ Qabql shudani ast”. 

s Memo. 521 (8-8-1921), from Br. Rep , Kabul, to G. of I (A S. VI 165). 

4 Memo 530 (11-8-1921), from Br Rep., Kabul, to G of I. (ibid, 174a). 

£Memo. 592 (5-9-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid, 314). 
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regard to the exclusion of these Consulates S. Mahmud Tarzi wrote in his for- 
warding loiter 

4 I am fully assured that after this the Russian Government will not establish Consulates 
m places specified, and we also shall not be compelled to give permission for establishment 
of Consulates of that State m those places \ 

Sir H. Dobbs commented 

4 It is dear that the expressions used by Suritz and Raskolnikov indicate mere pious 
hopes ... we are without any guarantee that any assurance which Soviet may give would 

be other than temporary I do not see how it is possible for us to accept Afghan 

assurance about Consulates....*, Moreover Afghans have neglected to communicate 
vital supplementary clause communicated by Krassm, and secret clause about munitions, the- 
existence of which has been admitted by them/ 1 

Sir H Dobbs, had not at this time seen the Amir’s ratification which explicitly 
includes these letters, but even when this was brought to his notice, he apparently 
considered their validity open to question : — 

4 Letters however as already reported are not printed, and neither the published Treaty 
nor the ratification contains anything to show to what they refer ’ 2 

Articles VII , VIII , IX deal with ‘ Asiatic self-determination,’ Article VII 
stating the principle and Articles VIII and IX its practical application to 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Panjdeh. The counterpart to these provisions will he found 
in the proposals, for a plebiscite of the tribes of the Anglo-Afghan Frontier 
contained m the first Afghan draft presented in the Kabul negotiations* 

The Treaty in its published form is strikingly one sided. It gives consider- 
ably more than the British ‘ maximum^ draft, and contains no 4 exclusive 9 pro- 
visions ; Article VI, VTH, IX and X being to all appearance entirely in favour of 
Afghanistan without any countervailing consideration. It was known, however, 
as pointed out by Sir H. Dobbs in his comments already quoted, 4 that there were 
certain secret undertakings for the supply by the Soviet Government to 
Afghanistan of aeroplanes, and munitions $ and the inference is almost 
irresistible that there were others by which the Soviet Government obtained 
facilities for the prosecution of intrigue and propaganda in India. 

The Ctovernment of India at one time suggested that 4 quite apart from their 
main anti-British designs, Bolsheviks may, like ourselves, think it worth while to 
buy the good neighbourlmess of Afghanistan, in view of her power to create 
trouble on the borders especially in Bokhara ’, 5 but the view more generally taken 
is that expressed by Sir H. Dobbs to S. Mahmud Tarzi : — 

‘ I said that, as a result of revelation regarding Bolshevik motives for making an agree- 
ment with Afghanistan, both the British Government and public were convinced that sole 
object, of Bolsheviks was to cause trouble in India ,6 

720. (2) The Turco- Afghan Treaty. 

The text is as follows : — 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate r— 

The Turkish and Afghan Governments convinced that they are hound together by 
sincere ties of sympathy, are imbued with one desire and one sacred purpose, and each 
possesses the same high moral and material interests, and that the happiness or mis- 
fortune of one State will redound to the happiness or misfortune of the other, and re- 
cognising that it i* mo longer possible that they should remain disconnected and isolated 
as m the past, and that certain historical duties necessarily devolve upon them at this 
moment, when it i Q seen with infinite thankfulness that an era of awakening and deliver- 
ance of the Eastern world has begun ; these two brother States and nations, therefore, 
observing that as with the members of one body the troubles and afflictions of one of the 
parties must afreet and pain the other, have resolved to transfer their age-long moral 
unity and natural alliance to the political sphere, to bring about a state of material and 
official alliance, and, in the name of the future welfare of the whole East, to conclude a 

Treaty of alliance as a prelude to future welfare. For this purpose delegates have been 

nominated on behalf of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, Youssouf Kemal, Minister 

*TeL 274 (3-9-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I (A. S. VI, 256). 

3 Tel. 276 (4-9-1921), from Br. Rep,, Kabul, to G. of I. (ibid, 257). 

*Uttor 147 (26-1-1921), from Br Rep., Kabul, to G. of I, (A S. IV, 787). 

d And see letter 190 P. O (4-9-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to Af. For Min, (A S. Yl y 314}^ 

*Tel. 317 (7-8-1921), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (A S. V, 52) . 

«TeI. 69 (13-3-1921), from Br. Rep., Kabul, to G. of I, (ibid, 72). 
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^ Affairs, and Doctor Reza Nour Bey, Minister of Public Instruction ; and on 

behalf of the Government of Afghanistan, General Muhammad Wall Khan, Ambassador 
Extraordinary : who, having communicated their full powers, found to be m due and 
proper order, have accepted the following Articles 

Article I. The Turkish Nation for so long as, God willing, she maintains an inde- 
pendent existence, considers it to be a sacred duty to recognise the jnde* 
pendence of the Afghan Nation, to which she is bound with ties of the 
utmost sincerity and, conscientiousness. 

Article II . — The two High Contracting Parties recognise that all Eastern nations 
possess complete liberty and right of independence, and that each of these 
nation is free to administer itself by such form of administration as it may 
particularly desire, and they recognise the independence of the States of 
Bokhara and Khiva. 

Article III . — The Turkish Nation, having from olden times guided and performed 
distinguished services on behalf of the Islamic world, and who has seized in 
her hands the standard of the Khilafat, Afghanistan recognises her spiritual 
leadership “ (daulat-i-muqtadahbeha) *\ 

Article IV . — Each of the High Contracting Parties will consider as directed against 
herself personally, and will endeavour to remedy by all possible means at 
her disposal, any act of aggression (“ tajawuz ” overstepping the bounds) 
made against the other by a foreign State, m pursuance of a policy of invasion 
and exploitation in the East. 

Article V. — Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to conclude any Treaty 
or Convention injurious to the interests of the other Party, or which would 
be m the interests of a third State with which the other is m disagreement 
(“ lkhtilaf ’ ’), and undertakes that, if one of the High Contracting Parties 
wishes tn make an agreement with another Power, she will give prior notice 
to the other High Contracting Party. 

Article FI. — With a view to the regularisation of commercial and economic relations 
and diplomatic and consular affairs (“ ajent wa shah bandarhai siyasi ”), 
the two Contracting Parties will conclude the necessary Conventions 
separately, and Ambassadors will from henceforth be sent by each to the 
Capital of the other. 

Article VII . — The two Contracting Parties will establish regular and special postal 
services between, the two countries, and will give to each other prior informa- 
tion (“ yekan awalter mutaqabilan yekdegar ra ”) regarding their political 
and economic, situations, their position respecting public instruction, and 
their needs and desires in general. 

Article VIII — In order to assist Afghanistan m arts (“ fania ”) and education, 
the Turkish Government undertakes to send a mission of civil instructors 
and military officers This mission of teachers and officers will serve for a 
minimum period of five years, and on the expiration of that period, if 
Afghanistan so desires, she can ask for another mission of military officers 
which the Turkish Government agrees to send. 

Article IX . — This Treaty will be ratified with all possible speed at the capitals of 
the Contracting Parties, and its clauses will be enforced as from that time. 

Article X . — This Treaty has been drawn up at Moscow m duplicate, and has been 
signed by the delegates of the two Parties. This Treaty has been signed 
on Tuesday, the 1st day of March 1337 (1921), corresponding with the 
21st day of Jumadi-ul-Akhir m the 13 39th year of the Hijra. 

(Signed) YOUSSOUF KEMAL. 

„ DOCTOR REZA NOUR BEY. 

„ MUHAMMAD WALI KHAN, 

Ambassador Extraordinary . 

translation of a letter from Fahhri Pasha to General Muhammad Wali Khan , Afghan 
Foreign Minister, dated Kabul, the 19th of Thashreen 1338 ( corresponding to ih& 
11th of Mizan lSOl^th October 1922). 

yotn* Excellency, 

I submit the following explanation with regard to Articles III, IV, and V, of the 
Treaty concluded between Turkey end Afghanistan on the 1st of March 1337 (correspond- 
ing to the 11th of Hoot 1299 )♦ 
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In .Article III, the expression 1 daulat-i-muqtadahbeha ’ refers to those rights which,, 
in accordance With religions law, are enjoyed by the Great Islamic Khilafat, and' this ex- 
pression does not mean that the full independence of Afghanistan, which has been accepted 
m the first Article of the Treaty, should be prejudiced. 

In order to remove misunderstandings, I recognise the use of the expression. 
“ muqam-i-KMlafat-i-uzma-nlslamia ” (seat of Great Islamic Khilafat) in place of the 
expression “ daulat-i-muqtadahbeha ” (Government to be followed)., and, as desired 
by you, I agree to this explanation of the meaning of the expression ‘ * daulat-i-muq- 
tadahbeha 

Article IV refers to any Power pursuing a dominating and profiteering policy 
in the East, which may commit an act of aggression against one o£ the two Contracting 
Parties. 

Article V refers to the fact that each of the two Contracting Parties agrees not to- 
contract any agreement or official Treaty with a third Power which may be in dis- 
agreement with the other Party, which agreement or official Treaty would be to the’ 
advantage of the third Power, or would be to the detriment of the interests of the other 
Contracting Party, and the Contracting Parties agree that, should one of them desire- 
to make a Treaty with another Power, they will first inform the other. In this case 
“ Halat-i-ikhtdaf ” (state of disagreement) means w halat-i-harb ” (state of war). 

In Article V the Contracting Parties have agreed that, in. the event of their con- 
tracting treaties and agreements with a Third Power-, they will, pending the establish- 
ment of speedy means of communication, show the draft to the Ambassadors at their 
respective capitals, and later, when speedy means of communication have been estab- 
lished, to the Central Government of the High Contracting Party. 

Usual ending. 

CSd.) EAKHRI PASHA, 


Turkish Minister . 


The Amir ’a ratification runs as follows : — 

* Amir Amanullah, with thanks for the fraternal agreement which is dear from the- 
blessed saying of the Holy Quran, “ All believers are brothers ”, and in obedience to the 
order which enjoins us “ to grasp firmly and unitedly the rope of God ”, aceepts and pro- 
mises to carry out this unbreakable Treaty, together with the explanatory memorandum of 
Fakhri Pasha.’ 

721. Comments. — It is worth noting that the Amir’s ratification resembles 
that of the Russo-Afghan Treaty as regards the inclusion in its scope of the- 
Turkish Minister’s explanatory memorandum. The interval of nineteen months- 
which occurred between signature and ratification, and the terms of the Turkish. 
Minister’s explanations testify to the difficulties felt in regard to certain 
phrases of the Treaty. 

The Preamble is strongly^ coloured by the idea of a League of Eastern 
Nations. Turkey was at this time employing the prestige afforded by her con- 
nection with the Khilafat to form such a League under her own leadership. 

Article III however, with the forced explanation of it given in the Turkish 
Minister’s memorandum, shows that Afghanistan was not prepared to admit any 
political suzerainty on the part of Turkey. 

Article II like Article VII of the Russo-Afghan Treaty applies the doctrine 
of self-determination to Bokhara and Khiva. There is, reason to believe that 
both Turkey and Afghanistan were at this time aspiring to the hegemony of 
a Central Asian Confederation. In the case of Turkey this project was of course- 
an integral part of her Pan-Turanian policy. 

Article IV provides for a defensive alliance. The version of the Treaty 
originally published in the “ Hakimiet-i-Millie ” of April 25, 1921, contained the 
word ‘ imperialist ’ before the words * foreign sjtate ’. If this word was actually 
in the version of the Treaty as originally signed its subsequent omission may 
indicate a realisation by the contracting parties of the necessity of providing' 
against aggression by the Soviet Government. 1 


Uvabnl despatch 13, (4-11-22). ; 
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722. (3) The Perso-Afghan Treaty. 

The text is as follows : — 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Whereas the unity of Islam, racial connection, and good neighbourly relations between 
Persia and Afghanistan, necessitated that friendly intercourse between the two States 
should be consolidated by the conclusion of a Treaty, His Imperial Majesty the Shah of 
Persia appointed His Excellency Haji Mohtashem-es-Sultaneh, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan appointed His Excellency Sardar 
Abdul Aziz Khan, his Envoy, as their plenipotentiaries, who, after the exchange of their 
credentials, concluded the following articles : — 

Article 1. — Hereafter sincere friendship and cordial relations will be established 
between Persia and Afghanistan, and the subjects of the two Governments. 

Article 2 — The Ambassadors, Ministers Plenipotentiary, and Charges d ’Affaires 
of the High Contracting Parties residing m one another’s Courts will enj*oy 
such privileges as are ordained by international law and usage. 

Article 3 . — The subjects of the two contracting Governments, whether travelling 
or residing in each other’s country, will be respected and will be entirely 
under the protection of the officials of their own Governments. 

Article 4 . — The subjects of the contracting Governments, whether residing or 
travelling m each other’s country, will be amenable to local laws. Civil and 
criminal cases will be tried and settled in the Law Courts of Persia and 
Afghanistan Political or Consular officers of the High Contracting Parties 
will have no right to interfere with law suits, civil or criminal, m one 
another’s country, and all the cases of the subjects of the two Governments 
must be referred to the local courts. 

Article 5 — The two High Contracting Parties will have the right to appoint Consuls- 
General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular Agents, m important towns 
and commercial centres of each other’s country But such officers can 
take up their duties when they have received their exequatur. 

Article 6 — The subjects of the two Governments will be exempt, m each other’s 
country, from military service and other duties binding only on natives of 
the country. 

Article 7 — 'J’he officials of the two countries will have the right to demand, through 
the diplomatic channels, extradition of criminals, and the local authorities 
will not fail to give help. Political offenders are excepted from this arrange- 
ment. 

Article 8 — To strengthen friendly and commercial relations, the Contracting Parties 
will, as soon as possible, enter into agreement m regard to trade, tariff, and 
. , postal and telegraphic exchange Such agreements Will come into force after 
approval and signature. 

Article 9 — No war between one of the Contracting Parties and a third Power will 
affect the friendly relations between the two States, who undertake to refrain, 
in accordance with the rules of neutrality, from giving facilities to the enemy’s 
success. ' 

Article 10 . — To give full evidence of the friendship and confidence existing between 
the two countries of Persia and Afghanistan, the Contracting 'Parties have 
decided that all the difficulties and disputes, which they may not be able to 
settle in a satisfactory manner between themselves by means of negotiations, 
should be referred to arbitration, m accordance with International rules and 
customs The contracting parties undertake to carry out the award with 
perfect sincerity. 

Article It. — This Treaty will be drawn up in two copies in Persian 

Article 12> — The Representatives of the two parties undertake that within three 
months from the date of the signature of the Treaty, or sooner, if possible, 
the ratifications of this Treaty will be exchanged at Tehran and Kabul. 
The twu representatives have, therefore; affixed their signatures and seals to 
this treaty. 

Tehran, 

Shavval 15, 1339 . 

Saratan 1st, 1300 {June 22, 1921). 


Lo753FD 
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Supplementary Clauses, 

Clause 1 . — Tile meaning of the following passage of the third clause of this frefttyv 
The subjects of the contraetmg Governments will he respected both on travel an<X 
m sojourn, and their Governments’ officials will protect them ” is > — that the officials of 
the respective Governments can refer to the authorities of the country where they exercise 
their functions, along the lines of the prevalent laws of that country, in order to provide 
facilities for their subjects. 

Clause 2 . — The tribes and clans (Barbens included) who have previously emigrated 
to Persia from Afghanistan shall be regarded as Persian subjects as heretofore. The 
Barberis, who intend to travel to Afghanistan should not be allowed entfry to that country, 
unless their passports are duly vise by the Afghan officials residing in Persia. The* 
frontier tribes, who change their residence from Afghanistan to Persia and vice versa 
during the summer and winter, should always be treated as subjects of the country where 
they civ ell for the time. The individual Afghans who have entered Persia and taken up 
a definite dwelling there, previous to the establishment of the Afghan Embassy m Persia, 
should remain Persian subjects as heretofore. The merchants who have simply come 
from Afghanistan to Persia for the purpose of trading, and who have never definitely; 
settled themsch cs m this country, and moreover documentary evidence proves that the 
Persian Government offices have not treated them as Persian subjects, should be recognised, 
as Afghan subjects 

Clause 6'— The tribes and tribesmen who have previously left Persia for Afghanistan 
should m the same way be regarded as the subjects of the country m which they dwell : 
they will not acquire the right of entry into Persian territory, unless their passports have 
been vise by the Persian officials resident m Afghanistan. The same treatment, as* 
specified m the second supplementary clause, is accorded to tribes who have previously 
travelled from Afghanistan to Persia. The individual Persians who have, previous to 
the establishment of the Persian Embassy m Kabul, travelled to Afghanistan and settled 
definitely there, should likewise be regarded as Afghan subjects as heretofore. The* 
Persian merchants who have travelled to Afghanistan purely for trading purposes, and 
who have not definitely taken up permanent residence there, and documentary evidence 
establishes the fact that they have never been treated by the Afghan Government, as Afghan 
subjects, should be recognised as Persian subjects. 


723. Comments. 

Preamble . — The insistence on the unity of Mam is evidently intended to 
rebut the probability of disunion between a Sunni and a Shiah State. 

Articles 7 and 10 are significant, as is the absence of the mention of extradi- 
tion and arbitration from the Anglo-Afghan negotiations, and from the Russo- 
Afghan Treaty. It is at present only with a Moslem neighbour that Afghanistan 
will enter into such arrangements. 

Supplementary clauses 2 and 3 deal with emigrants and nomad tribes. 
Clause 2 gives perhaps a hint of the attitude which the Afghan Government might 
adopt in regard to the nationality of ‘ do kora 5 tribes on the Indian frontier, if 
the question were pressed. 

The emigration of Barbaris, Hazaras, and Jamshedis from Afghanistan to 
Persia is a sore subject for the former, and was the burden of a complaint brought 
against the Government of India by the Afghan Representatives at the Mussoorie 
Conference. 1 

These clauses point to one of the many difficult problems of nationality which 
confront Afghanistan on each of her frontiers. 2 


iProgs of the 9th meeting (Progs. Jan. 1921, 137). 
2 Paia. & 





APPENDIX III. 

AFGHAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FRONTIER MURDERS OF 1923. 

724. Different views.— The official correspondence on the subject of the mur- 
'ders. of 1923, shows wide differences of opinion ; particularly between the British 
Minister at Kabul and the Frontier authorities. 

Broadly stated, the position of the Minister was that any new set of facts, 
such as the scries of murders of British officers in 1923, could only be explained on 
a consideration of all the new factors bearing on the existing Frontier situation ; 
and that intelligence reports regarding the existence of these new factors required 
to be carefully sifted before they could be accepted, more especially when their 
uncritical acceptance might have such grave consequences as was possible in the 
present instance. 

The Frontier view was that, although there might be contributory factors in 
■each case, the main cause of all these murders was the hostile policy of the Afghan 
Government evinced particularly by the attitude of the Amir at Jalalabad in 
February and March 1923. 

The question is not an academic one for those who have any practical connec- 
tion with Afghan and Frontier affairs, since without an accurate estimate of the 
causes it is impossible to guard against the recurrence of their product. 

725. The Jalalabad proceedings of February and March 1923. — The 

Minister’s view of the significance of the Jalalabad jirgas was given in telegrams 
.of February 26 and March 3, and m a despatch of March 10, 1923. 

* Amir dressed up m Afridi clothes received this morning near Amir Habibullah’s tomb 
near Jalalabad a combined Afridi Mohmand jirga numbering about 4,000. He addressed 
the tribesmen m an entirely inoffensive speech in Pashtu 1 ’ 

t Selected tribal delegates were interviewed by Amir on February the 27th in audience 
hall of Palace at Jalalabad He exhorted them to work for unity of Islam and to lay aside 
their fends Afghan intervention on behalf of Maksuds was urged by a notorious anti- 
British speaker, but Amir ordered him to resume Jus seat. There has been no cause for com- 
plaint m attitude of Amir and Wall towards tribes . . . Afridi and Mohmand allowances 
were distributed by Nadir Khan on March the 2nd They were far less than those which 
the late Amir used to grant 2 . * 

On March 26, the Chief Commissioner, after consulting his officers, intimated 
his views on these jirgas : — 

‘ Report from Pohtical Agent Kurram indicates that people of Kurram Valley who have 
lately returned to Peshawar have received impression that speeches were definitely anti- 
British. In opinion of Deputy Commissioner Peshawar, transborder and even eisborder 
Mohmands have been impressed by affability of Amir, which has effaced bad impression which 
Hijrat m 1920 produced. Political Agent Khyber, Deputy Commissioner Kohat, and Poli- 
tical Agent Malakand report that no* rumours of changed relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been occasioned by Darbar it is merely reasserting bis tradi- 

tional position which Amir will never abandon, and which we all understand. To expect, 
that Afghan diplomacy should be 4 correct 5 in this quarter is idle Note of jirga was palpab- 
ly anti-British, but this is expected by tribes, and Amir cannot do much harm so long as 
British relations with tribes are satisfactory. l T nless it* is followed up by further intrigue 
whole affair may be regarded as unimportant, so far as anything north of Kurram river i a 
.concerned. Fact is that, where there is nothing to bite on, Amir’s intrigues can never do 
jnuch harm \ 3 

But us soon as the Landi Kotal and Kohat tragedies occurred the Chief Com- 
missioner changed his views : — 

‘ It is indicated by reports received that Mirzali received 4 largest reward of any except 
Baid Anwar and Mullah Said Akbar, and was one of those selected to remain after bulk of 
tribesmen had been dismissed. It is believed that this reward was about thousand rupees 
Kabuli. I certainly connect recent tragedies in Kohat and Khyber with prominence given, 
;and favour shown, to Mirzali and other notorious bostiles 5 5 

iKabul tel 27 (20-2-1923) (F-412, F -23, 4) 

2 Kabul tel 29 (3-3-1923) (ibid , 5) 

8 Tel. 278 (26-3-1923), from N-W F , to G of I. (ibid , 15) 

4 For Mirzali see para 119. 

®Tel. 340 (16-4-1923), from N.-W. F, to G. of I. (F.-412, F -23, 41-A ). 
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This coupling of the Kohat and Khyber tragedies, as both connected with 
1 favour shown to Mirzali ’ by the Amir, had a considerable influence on the sub- 
sequent discussions, and it is therefore worth while to see what foundation there 
is for such a view. 

It rests on two propositions : — 

(a) that favour was shown to Mirzali at Jalalabad, 

(h) that both the Landi Kotal and Kohat gangs were influenced by such 
action on the part of the Amir. 

(а) The Minister’s information went to show that no particular favour was 
shown to Mirzali at Jalalabad, and when the sources of his information were chal- 
lenged wrote : — 

‘ A large jirga was held within .sight of the British Consulate at Jalalabad on the 26th 
February This was followed on the 27th by a Darbar m the Siraj-ul-Imarat, at which 
selected representatives were present Certain individuals were subsequently interviewed 
privately by the Sipah Salar Nadir Khan. The Oriental Secretary was in residence at the 
British Consulate, Jalalabad, for some weeks previously and subsequently to the holding of 
these jirgas He made a pomt of meeting the tribesmen himself, both on their way to Jalal- 
abad and while they were there. He employed for more than a month in Jalalabad four 
special intelligence agents brought for the purpose from India. I myself stayed at the' 
British Consulate, Jalalabad, from 25th February to 5th March, and during that time re- 
ceived constant and detailed reports from the Oriental Secretary as to what was going on. 
Of his informants, all attended the jirga on the 26th February, one the Darbar on the 27th, 
and one was granted a private interview with the Sipah Salar Nadir Khan. Two of thera 
v ere Qambar libels, fellow clansmen of Mirzali, whom they met frequently. None of them 
mentioned teat any prominence was given to Mirzali, or that any special favour was shown 
to him. On the information before me I cannot say definitely whether Mirzali was, or was- 
not, one of the selected representatives at the Darbar held on the 27th. This was because he 
attracted so little attention at the time that no special enquiries were made on the point. It 
may be noted that Mirzali ’s prominence was not reported m the Peshawar Bureau and 
Military Intelligence diaries for the week ending 8th March, but was an addition made in 
the diaries for the following week. I am not aware whether it is clear to the Government 
of India that Ihe selection of representatives for the Darbar of the 27th was made, not by the 
Afghan Government, but by the tribesmen themselves.’ 1 

(б) If A jabs’ gang bad been influenced by the favour stated to have been 
shown to Mirzali at Jalalabad, it would be only natural that it should make for 
Afghanistan after committing the crime. So far however from doing anything 
of the kind, it stayed for a month in tribal territory, and only left it under official 
compulsion : — 

‘ It has now transpired however that these criminals were in the first instance expelled 
from tribal territory by official order , a fact which goes far to explain the suspicion evidently 
harboured by the Afghan Foreign Minister that, m demanding their arrest and surrender, 
His Majesty’s Government are asking the Afghan authorities to accomplish what British, 
officials have declined to attempt.’ 2 

726. The value of Frontier Intelligence as regards events in Afghanistan. — 
It is impossible to say definitely whether in the case of the Jalalabad Jirgas the 
Frontier intelligence was more correct than the Minister’s, hut there are many 
instances to show that it was generally unreliable as regards events in Afghan- 
istan. Many such might he quoted, but a few will be sufficient : — 

(1) As regards these very proceedings in Jalalabad, Frontier intelligence 
reported than on March 2, the Amir, Nadir Khan, and others attended Jnma 
prayers at the Hadda Mosque, while as a fact ‘ the Amir did not go to Hadda on 
that day at all.’ 3 

The Amir was also reported by Frontier intelligence to have arrived at 
Jalalabad on February 13. He in fact arrived on February 20. (A correction to 
this effect Was afterwards made in the reports). 

(2) In the Tazi Khel bombing case the Political Agent, Tochi, reported 
that : — 

‘ From several independent and unprejudiced sources, I have entirely satisfied 
myself that no bombs fell on Afghan side of Durand Line.’ 4 

’Kabul memo. 178 (18-5-19231 (F.-517, F.-149). 

’Kabul despatch 25 (15-8-1923) 

’Kabul mom o. 178 (18-5-1923) (F 517, F. 149) 

4 Tei. 170 (14-4-1923), from P. A, Tochi, to N.-W. F. (W. S. IV, 389). 



It was Subsequently found that this report was incorrect. 

(3) On May 29, 1923 the General Officer Commanding Warizistan Force 
reported ‘ Ha , 71 Abdul Kazzak definitely located Waruki Naren, a village in 
Dhanawat area ,’ 1 The Haji was in fact in Kabul, and was seen there on 
June o . 2 

The difficulties in which the Minister was placed by the unreliable nature 
of the information on which he was expected to make representations was not 
always realised : — 

* "Whether intelligence of North-West Frontier Province is accurate or not, it is 
regarded by Foreign Minister as being based solely on reports of informers, which he 
knows were proved to be absolutely incorrect m Tazi Khel bombing case. I have to 
demonstrate to him that his officials are lying ’ 8 

The uncritical attitude of intelligence officers towards their information is 
shown by such a phrase as — 

* A report states this is further proof ’ which occurs in a diary of 

this period. The point was noticed by the Secretary of State : — 

‘ It might he borne in mind that, when subject matter is important, vague references 
to ‘ reports ’, which make it impossible properly to appraise items of intelligence, are 
specially unsatisfactory 

727. The Kohat case. The revenge theory.— It is now generally agreed that 
the immediate cause of the Kohat outrage was the raid on Ajab’s house on March 
5. The published account of this incident ran as follows : — 

{From our frontier correspondent.) 

‘ Another rude shock has been administered to the position of privilege, under shelter 

of which many tribal sections of the Frontier have been accustomed to batten 

The tribesmen were examined, and among them two outlaws 

were arrested while trying to escape disguised as women A third man, one of the actual 
gang of rifle thieves, was similarly taken, and searched, and beneath his lurqa four Mills 

bombs were found concealed in his clothing The illusion of tribal sanctity is 

being gradually dispelled.’ 6 

From the circumstances of this raid a belief arose, which was widely held on 
the Frontier, that Ajab’s motive in murdering Mrs. Ellis was revenge for insults, 
real or fancied, offered to Ms women folk during the search of his house. Tills 
view gained credence from the report as to the manner of Mrs. Ellis death 

‘ He found Mrs Ellis dead with her throat cut ,ft , 

since this form of murder is almost invariably committed by a Pathan to show 
the satisfaction of private revenge . 7 Captain and Mrs. Watts on the other hand 
were merely stabbed, and, on tMs theory, the motive for murder in the Ellis case 
■was different from that in the Watts case ; the one being a case of deliberate 
revenge and the other committed merely to escape detection. This theory was 
stated in the ‘ A man-i- Afghan ’ of August 14 : — 

* The ease of Mrs. and Miss Ellis was also the result of a desire to avenge an insult 
to the principles of the Afghan nation A brief account of it is as follows : — 

Before the occurrence of the Mrs. Ellis case a few rifles were stolen from the 

.Kohat cantonment police an English Major with a large number of 

English troops suddenly entered the Kuki Khel village, and began to search the 
house of Ajab Gul who was then not present. When his women folk came out 
of the house the English troops examined them, and removing their chadars from 
their faces, treated them in an insulting and disrespectful manner.’ 8 

Some letters purporting to be written by Ajab in October 1923 were assumed 
to be gen uin e by the Government of India, who remarked : — 

‘ The absence of any allusion in the letters to any indignity put upon the women of 
Ajab’s village, when the Bosti Khel connter-raid was carried out, may be taken as giving 

iTel. 7631-77 (29-5-1923), from Wazforee, toC.G S (W. S. IV, 561). 

2 Kabul tel. 79 (5-6-1923) {ibid, 591). 

®Kabul tel 161, (31-10-1923) (A. S IX, 140). 

4 Tel. 4530 (21-12-1923), from S. of S., to Viceroy (A. S XI, 105). 

6 Pioneer, March 8, 1923 

6 Indian News Agencv tel. (15-4-1923) (F 517, F n p 6) 

’’Of., ‘But the fact that the throats of the Mangals were cut indicates some special hatred.' 

Letter 5143 (16-4-1923), from N.-W. F., to B. of I , (F. 495 F. 1923). 

*F. 561, F. H, n. p. 5. 
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the final blow to the theory that these criminals are inspired by the desire for revenge 
on that particular score.’ 1 

The letters do however contain such expressions as : — 

‘ You exceeded all limits, and, m my absence, made a night attack on my 

village m independent territory and disturbed the peace of our independent 

and sleeping village I taught you what it was to surropnd the 

houses of honourable Musslamans at night overawed the innocent women 

folk 

728. Discussions — The discussion recurs frequently throughout the cor- 
respondence, hut the view officially accepted was that stated by the Chief Com- 
missioner, i\VW. F. P., in December 1923 : — 

< As regards the motive behind the outrages that have been committed by the Kohat 
gang there can be no doubt that both the Kohat and Pa^aclnnar enterprises were under- 
taken for the primary purpose of securing a hostage. ’3 

But if this is so, the murders were not deliberate in either ease, and it seem- 
ed somewhat difficult to fasten the responsibility for either of them on the Afghan 
Government as the Chief Commissioner did in a telegram of December 12, 1923 : — 

1 I confidently assert, after most intensive study of problem of these outrages for the 
last five mouths, that Afghan Government is responsible for them Every criminal, 
traitor, or revolutionary, of whatever creed or race, who is hostile to the British Govern- 
ment, is sure of asylum and maintenance (often with rewards and honours) m Afgha- 
nistan, and there is no hope of terminating the series of outrages as long as Afghan Gov- 
ernment pursue this policy. Series began with Foulkes ’ murder m 1920, and open reward- 
ing of Mirzali, leader of that gang, was first manifestation of this policy, since consistently 
pursued (with occasional feeble reactions) by Afghan Government.’ 4 

This view was contested by the Minister in his despatch 2 of January 3, 

1924 

* In the general alarm and indignation caused by this succession of outrages, it is 
not surprising that theories ct * the bidden hand 7 or * the nigger m the woodpile ’ types 
should find expression m the Anglo-Indian Press. If such theories were not countenanced 
in other quarters they might with advantage be disregarded, but when they are vehe- 
mently maintained by officers of great experience, whose personal sincerity is beyond 
question, they demand the most carefnl attention The answer to the question how far 
the Afghan Government can fairly be held responsible for this ‘ series ’ of crimes is indeed 
of the first importance m relation to the two inseparable problems of Indian frontier ad- 
ministration and of future British relations with Afghanistan, since it is obvious that 
there is no hope of bringing about a cessation of such outrages until their true causes 
are accurately estimated,’ 

Sir N. Bolt 03i ? s remarks are then quoted. 

1 At the present juncture when there seems a possibility that the circumstances of 
these occurrences may shortly be obscured, peihaps for ever, by the 41 fog of war-’ I 
feel it incumbent on me to present to His Majesty’s Government, as briefly and impar- 
tially as I am able, my view of these outrages and of their significance. In regard to 
the reward stated to have been paid to Mirzali, a reference is invited to my memorandum 
No. 178 dated 18th May 1923 to the Government of India 

(1) Murder of Lieut Dickson, B.E., on 12th December 1922. 

Mr. Pears, in a note dated 19rh January 1923, writes ; 

“ The murder was of exactly the same type as those perpetrated by the Mullah 
Powmdah and other hostiles on numerous occasions since 1903, done with the express 
intention of intimidating the officers of Government. Captain Bowring m 1903, Colonel 
Harman m 1904, Captain Donaldson in 3905, Major Dodd, Captain Brown and Lieut. 
Hiekic m 1914 ; all these were murdered because the Mahsuds are convinced that the 
only way to treat Government is to hit it as hard as they can.” 

This makes no mention of any Afghan connection with this case, and controverts the 
view that the series of outrages in question started in 1920 with the murder of Colonel 
and Mrs Foulkes. 

(2) The murders of Majors Orr and Anderson on 8th April 1923 near Haidari 
TCantlao were committed by two Afghan subjects from a base m Afghanistan, to which 
they returned after the crime. Its commission was facilitated by the relaxation of an old 

iMemo. 561 F (7-12-1923), from G. of I., to N.-W. F (A. S. X, 67). 

2(A. 8 X, 5). 

«Memo. 17479 (19-12-1923), from N.-W. F., to G of I. (A. S. XI, 89). 

4 Tel. 17417 (12-12-1923) * from N.-W. F., to G. of L (A. S, X, 108), 
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rule placing this locality out of bounds for unescorted British officers, but for the punish- 
ment of these murderers the Afghan Government is entirely responsible, and has grossly 
failed to discharge its obligations. 

(3) The murder of Mrs. Ellis and the kidnapping of Miss Ellis on April 15th were 
the direct outcome of a raid by the Frontier Constabulary on the house of Ajab m 
‘ independent ’ territory/ 1 The offenders m the crime were advertised to be making 
for Afghan territory. They did not do so, nor did they display any wish to go to 
Afghanistan, where they were subsequently sent under official instructions. I fail to 
see bow the Afghan Government can fairly be held in any way responsible for the com- 
mission of this crime 

(4) On the 7th July 1923, Lieut. Webster was shot near Piazha Camp. In his memo- 
randum No. 126|C., dated 2nd|3rd August 1923, Colonel Bruce, the Resident m Wazir- 
istan, recorded the result of his investigations. This was that “ the murder was the 
work of two local badraggas and not m any way due to the jirga that we held at Kani- 
guram ” (At this jjrga Musa Khan and other hostiles had been reported to have dis- 
cussed the plan of murdering a British officer in order to discredit the Khassadars). In 
Mr. Pears’ memorandum No. 2111|S , dated 21st November 1923, this view is apparently 
accepted, but a hostile, Tilai by name, is said to have written to the Afghan Governor in 
Khost a letter m which he claimed to have murdered Lieut. Webster and to have hoped 
for a reward in consequence. This hope was, however, disappointed. The fact that 
Tilai hoped for a reward is in itself very significant, but does not affect Colonel Bruce’s 
finding that this murder had actually nothing to do with the Kamguram jirga, in which 
Afghan influence might have been traced. Colonel Bruce’s report makes no charge of 
Afghan instigation or responsibility for this crime. 

(5) On September 30th, Captain Baker Jones was shot while travelling by car in 
Baluchistan 13 miles from Harnai. This crime has, m his letter No. 2-S., dated 20th 
December 1923, been officially reported by the Agent to the Governor-General m Baluch- 
istan to have been unintentionally committed, according to the only information avail- 
able, by two British tribesmen, who wished by firing at a Government car to call atten- 
tion to some tribal grievances of their own They are believed to have fled to Kandahar, 
and a demand has been made to the Afghan Government for their deportation from the 
neighbourhood of the Indian frontier or their exclusion from Afghanistan. The Afghan 
Government cannot, m my opinion, be held in any way responsible for this crime. 

(fi) On November 8th, as has been mentioned, Captain and Mrs. Watts were mur- 
dered in Parachmar by members, it may be concluded, of the Kohat or Landi Kotal 
gangs. This crime of course would never have taken place if the Afghan Government 
had discharged their obligations to remove the Kohat gang from the neighbourhood of 
the Indian frontier. Their failure to do so is rendered more culpable by the fact that I 
had repeatedly warned +h»* Foreign Minister that, unless these murderers were quickly 
dealt with, there was an imminent probability of their committing a further outrage. 
The immediate cause ot this crime is probably to be found m Arab’s anxiety to obtain 
a hostage as a moans of negotiating a settlement, the urgent necessity of which was 
brought home to him by the development of pressure from both sides of the border. 2 

(7) The murder of Major Fumis on November 30th is the subject of a detailed re- 
port by the Resident m Wazmstan. He writes : ‘‘ ¥e need have no hesitation m saying 
that the Zilli Khels concerned constitute a gang which is representative of the leading 
Zilli Khel hostiles in Afghan pay, either as Khassadars or as Maliks. * * # 

(c) The raid might have been committed at the secret instigation of some of the 

anti-British party in Afghanistan. * * * * This theory is intelligible, but 

there as no evidence yet to support it. 

(d) The raid might have been committed as an ordinary Wazir manoeuvre in the 

contest between the Wana Wazirs and Government. * * * 

Theory ( d ) is the only one compatible with all the known facts.” 

It appears, therefore, that, as shown by the recorded opinions of frontier officers 
which have been communicated to me officially, no* connection can be traced between the 
murders of Lieut. Dickson (No. 1), of Lieut. Webster (No, 4), or of Captain Baker Jones 
,(No. 5), and any act or omission of the Afghan Government , that the Kohat outrage 


1 Vide tel from N.-W, F., No. 400-P , dated 3rd May 1923. u It may be a dmi tted that Mrs. Ellis 
would be alive to-day, if successful counter raid on Bosti Khel had not been made 

2 Cf . “ on account of the fear of two upper and lower Kingdoms.” 

(Ajab’s letter dated 15th November 1923 to the Chaknawar Mullah.) 
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(No 3) is adequately accounted for by causes extraneous to Afghan policy ; that in th^ 
Paraclunar case (No 4) the Afghan Government are clearly guilty of facilitating the 
crime by their failure to take timely action, and that m both these cases the omission of 
tnat Government to dispose of the culprits must, so long as these are m Afghan territory, 
be regarded as a definitely i infriendlv act ; that m the Lanch Eotal case (No. 2) the 
responsibility of the Afghan Government for the punishment of the offenders has been 
clear throughout ; and that m the Finnis case (No 7) although there is nothing to show 
that the crime was instigated by that Government, it ejannot be acquitted of responsibility 
for the actions of those m its pay. 

There is, as I have lost no opportunity of impressing upon the Amir and his 
Ministers, much that is strongly objectionable m the Afghan attitude towards such 
crimes, particularly the asylum which has long been afforded m Afghan territory to those 
that commit them ; and the Foreign Minister has during the present crisis repeatedly 
emphasised the necessity of regulating the procedure in regard to refugee criminals from 
either country by a formal reciprocal agreement. 

As. Mr. Pears’ note on the Dickson case, however, shows, thp * series 9 of such outrage^ 
goes back ior very many years, and cannot be said to begin on any recent date. The 
curve of such, crimes rises and falls, and if the rise is to he checked, the new factors 
attending it must be discovered, since it is among these that the causes will probably be 
found. In the category of such new factors cannot be included the Jalalabad jirgas, 
since winiiar jirgas of British tribesmen have been held for many years by past Ami rs* 
Nor can the harbourage afforded to offenders or the payment of Afghan allowances ba 
so included, since these also are customs of long standing ; and if it could be proved 
that rewards are actually paid by the Amir to murderers, past records would probably 
furnish precedents even for such direct encouragement of crime. There appears to me 
to be only two new factors m Afghan policy winch would, and m all probability do s 
produce an atmosphere favourable to the increase of such outrages, first, the emphasm 
laid by the Amir on the glory of 4 Jehad and on his own title of £ Ghazi ’, and second, 
his employment of Afghan Khassadars on the British side of the lme. But unless all the 
new' factors in the situation are on the Afghap. side, the adoption of a correct attitude 
by the Afghan Government cannot be the only condition precedent to the cessation of such 
crimes. Nor, in my opinion, is such the case. The following appear to be new factors 
in the conduct of British frontier policy which bear on the present problem : 

(1) Road making in Mahsud country which, it is understood, was generally ex- 

pected by Frontier officers to lead, m its early stages, to outrages ; 

(2) disregard, as shown in the raid on Ajab’s house, of the prejudices of the 

tribes against direct action by Government forees in the 4 independent * 
belt ; 


(3) the use of aeroplanes for punitive measures against the tribal habitations ; 

(4) simultaneously with these new causes of irritation, a relaxation or disregard of 

rules framed m quieter times for the protection of British live$. 

These remarks are npt of course intended as a general criticism of recent frontier 
policy ; the main results of which may well be held to outweigh aqy incidental draw- 
backs I have, in fact, previously submitted that the consolidation of the British posi- 
tion on the frontier is a necessary preliminary to a successful solution of the Afghan 
pioblerq. ^ Thus, while it is clear that there must be no lack of firmness in insisting that 
the Amir s Government should discourage, and dissociate themselves from such outrages' 
these outrages cannot, in my opinion, be expected to cease if the whole of the response 
bihty for them is fixed on the Afghan Government. The general explanation of these 
crimes, which has been quoted above, appears to me for these reasons both inadequate 
and dangerous.’ 1 * 


In May 1924 Sir F. Humphry s wrote : — 

‘ S ° f ^ M 1 a f to ^dge these murderous outrages are generally deplored hy the 
Amir and the Central Government in their own interests, and I have received no evidence 
that they are encouraged or condoned even hy local Afghan officials. There are strong 
grounds for believing that the Amir and all educated Afghans are anxious to show 
that the old tradition of fanaticism and barbarism in this country has been officially 
abandoned, and that Afghanistan is engaged in proving its title to be regarded as a 
civilised state. In my opinion it is the instinct of revenge and plunder, which 1S so 

is directly responsible for these outrages. On the 
other hand it is undeniable that Afghan interference with British tribesmen, especially 
m regard to the employment of Khassadars on the British side of the line, has i^ fatt 

l Kabnl despatch 2 (3-1-1924) (A. S. XU, 3V). “ r — * 
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produced an atmosphere of unrest, which is favourable to the manifestation of antl- 
British activities, while the fanatical promptings of the late Sardar Nasrulla Khan have 
left their impress on the frontier .’ 1 

The Government of India agreed generally : — 

* Though here again, in the case at any rate of his local officials, account must fee taken 
of the fact that what we regard as a murderous outrage may sometimes appear to others 
as lulling m open fight ’ 2 

1 Kabul memo. 253 (3-5-1924) (A S. XIV, 223). 

2 Memo. 1-F. (27-5-1924), from a of I, to Mm, Kabul {ibid, 284-B.). 
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APPENDIX IV. 


THE CLAIM OF THE AMIR TO BE STYLED ‘ HIS MAJESTY ’ AND 

« KING 

729. 3 4 His Majesty’. — The style of 4 His Majesty ’ was officially conceded 
by tlie Treaty of 1809 to Shah Shuja, as King of Kabul., and by the Treaty of 1839 
to Shah Kami an, as Amir of Herat. In the treaties with Dost Muhammad 
Ivhan, Muhammad Yakub Khan, and Abdur Rahman Khan, however, the title 
of ‘ His Highness ’ was employed. In the Treaty of 1905 Habibullah Khan was 
referred to as * His Majesty Siraj-ul-Millat-wa-ud-din Amir Habibullah Khan, 
Independent King of the State of Afghanistan and its dependencies In the 
reply to the letter received from Amanullah Khan on his accession, he was 
addressed simply as ‘ Amir Amanullah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan and its, 
dependencies. ’- 1 

His claim to be styled 4 His Majesty ’ was put forward by the 
Afghan delegates at the fifth meeting of the Rawalpindi Conference : — 

4 The Chief Afghan delegate then reverted to the question of the Treaty, and asked 
that “ His Majesty ” should be inserted before the name of the Amir. The Chief British 
Representative said that was beyond his powers It was solely m the power of His Majesty 
King George the Fifth. The Chief Afghan delegate said he made the request m a friendly 
way, and acceptance would increase their friendship The Chief British Representative 
said he quite agreed, and possibly if friendship did come that might come with it, but he 
did not know. ’- 

The government of India recommended that the title should be conceded : — - 

4 You are aware that our marked omission to address Amir as “ His Majesty ” was 
made a great point of by Afghan delegates. There is no doubt that this omission caused 

grave offence If Amir Amanullah makes good, we shall sooner or later in any 

ease have to accord the title which was recognized m Dane Treaty, and there is no object 
in keeping hno and Afghan Government m a state of irritation op this small point .’ 3 

The Secretary of State replied : — 

4 Your present argument logically involves the Amir being given in advance, as bribes, 
the advantages which are intended to be rewards after good behaviour for six months, and 
I am \ery reluctant to say or do anything which would suggest that Afghan Government 
has been restored to favour, until it has given some earnest of good behaviour m the 
i’utine. Graut of title at present juncture seems to be likely merely to serve to enhance 
Amir’s sense of own importance to us, and this makes it less likely that resumption of 
negotiations will find him m amenable frame of mind .’ 4 

And in a later telegram said : — 

‘ Whatever language may have been used in conversation, I regret that, until Amir 

has given evidence of goodwill, I cannot sanction official use of title of 

4 Majesty V 3 

Tlic divergence between the views of the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Cl ov eminent continued to make itself apparent from time to time in 
subsequent correspondence. Thus the Government of India repeated their re- 
commendation in April 1920,® -when the Secretary of State in reply said he would, 
if occasion arose, he prepared to consider the point, hut 4 must warn you that 
there is strong opposition to be overcome.’ 7 The question was included by the 
Afghan delegates at the Mussoorie Conference among the points on which they 
required information, 8 but was not dealt with in the official discussions. Sir H. 
Dobbs reported : — 


3 Para, 36 

^Letter 99 P C (20-8-1910), from Ch. Br. Rep , to Gh of I. (Progs Oct 1920, 797). 
3 TeI 1218 (23-8-1919), fiom Viceroy, to S of S, (Progs. Oct 1919, 96). 

4 Tel (28-8-1919), fiom S of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 129). 

6 Tel. (8-9-1919), fiom S of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 181). 

°Tel. 53 (12 4-1920), from Viceroy, to S of S (Progs. Oct. 1920, 386). 

7 Tel (164-1920), from S. of S, to Viceroy (i bid, 402). 

*lbid, 416. 
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‘ I am very uneasy as to results of discussion on point (6) refusal of title of ‘ His 
Majesty V ery confidential enquiry goes to sliaw that great importance is attached to 
this point and that the whole conference may be wrecked upon it.' 1 

On this the Government of India again recommended that the title should he 
granted,- hut the Secretary of State adhered to the position stated, in his tele- 
gram of September 9, 1919.® 

The grant of the title was included by the Government of India in the con- 
ditions on which they proposed that the British Mission should be sent to Kabul. 4 
The Secretary of State again held that this concession should be reserved until 
the conclusion of a satisfactory Treaty, 6 and after taking His Majesty the King’s 
commands reaffirmed these instructions. 8 

The title was eventually conceded in the complimentary message sent by the 
King on the conclusion of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty. 7 

730 ‘ King \ — The claims of Shah Shuja and of Habibullah Khan to the 
title of King had been recognised by the Treaties of 1809 and 1905. 

The point arose during the negotiation of the present Anglo-Afghan 
Treaty :■ — 

‘ We have ascertained from Dobbs that Tarzi inserted the title of “ Badshah of 
Afghanistan ” in clause 3 of Persian text of draft treaty Dobbs translates this as “ King 
of Afghanistan ” We think that word “ Badshah ” should be reproduced by Dobbs in 
English text, but that, should Afghans demur to this, and press for insertion of “ King ”, 
Dobbs should, m view of precedent m Dane Treaty, comply at once without further argu- 
ment. But “ His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan ” should he the aetual style to be 
recognised, and used by us in official correspondence. ’ 8 

The Secretary of State replied ‘ I agree as regards style, and will approach 
I-Iis Majesty accordingly. It is most desirable that title of Amir should he used 
ordinarily, and King will use it on present occasion.’ 9 After taking His 
Majesty’s pleasure however, he stated ‘ the style of “ King ” may also be con- 
ceded in Treaty.’ 10 

Only the Persian text of the Treaty was authentic, and in that the word 
* Badshah ’ was employed. In the English version however this was (incor- 
rectly) translated ‘ Amir.’ 11 

In March 1924 information was received that the Amir intended shortly to 
assume the title of ‘ Shah.’ 12 The instructions of His Majesty’s Government 
V ere : — 

‘ We consider change of title of sovereign of an independent State to be purely a 
domestic allair, and there can he no objection, provided that it does not imply extension 
of sovereignty to other States or peoples. A formal acknowledgment Will he sufficient, if 
and when you receive official intimation from Afghan Government. Title of ‘ Shah ’ will 
be translated by same word m English ’ 13 

In June 1926 the Afghan Foreign Office informed the British Legation at 
Kabul that the Amir would ‘ in future he styled as ‘ Padshah ’ which title is 
already used in Article III of Treaty.’ 14 The Afghan Foreign Minister inform- 
ed the British Minister that he hoped 4 Padshah ’ would be translated ‘ King ’ 
in English, 15 and this was approved by the King Emperor. 16 


^■Progs Oct. 1920, 430 

2 Tel 522 (30-4-1920), from Viceroy, to S. of S. (tbtd, 455). 
s Tel (4-5-1920), fiom S. of S , to Viceroy (tbtd, 470) 

4 Tel 1201 (15-10-1920), from Viceroy, to S of S. (A S IV, 633). 
STel 4152 (19-12-1920), from S of S., to Viceroy (ibid, 697). 
e Tel. 3420 (8-7-1921) (A. S. V, 499) 


Tpara 189 „ # 

8 Tel. 916 (22-6-1921), from Viceroy, to S of S (AS V, 409). 

»Tel 3135 (23-6-1921), from S of S, to Viceroy (ibid, 416) 
i<>Tel 3420 (8-7-1921), from S of S , to Viceroy (ibid, 499) 
uKabul despatch 56 (4-12-1923), Endo 1 (A. S. XI, 40) 

12 Kabul tel 71 (16-3-1924) (A S XIII, 212). 

lapel 13 (21-3-1924), from S. of S . P A., to Mm, Kabul (ibid, 259). 
14 Kabul tel. 81 (10-6-1926) (A S XX, 72). 
i “Kabul tel 86 (1-7-1926) (tbtd, 103). 
i«F. O. tel. 20 (9-7-1926) (ibid, 111). 
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APPENDIX V. 

GENEOLOGJCAL TREE OF THE PRINCIPAL MEMBERS OF THE AFGHAN ROYAL FAMILY. 1 

Atnrr Dost Muhammad. 


Amir Muhammad Afzal. 

f 

i 

Amir Abdur Rahman. 


By a Badakhsham of humble 
birth. 


Amor Habibullah. 


By Ulya Jan of 
Tag&o. 


Jnayalulfa. 


NasruIIa. 


By a woman of 
humble birth. 


Arrymulla Jan, 


£ zizulla . 


fiaifulla, 


By a Chitrali of 
humble brpth. 


By tllya Hazraf. 


Bayatulla, 


King 

Amanttfla, 


Obedutta. 


Rabir Jan, 


By Shah Khanam, 
daughter of 
Mahmud Tarzi* 


By a woman of 
humble birth. 

1 


HxdayatUflla. RahmatuUc+. 

♦Enclosure to Kabul despatch 75 (6-9-1926) (A. (3. 


By Bibi 
HaUma. 


Muhammad Umar. 


By a woman, of 
humble birth. 


By Ulya Jemal* 
Nur-ul-harem, 
a sister of 
Nadir Khan, 
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APPENDIX VI. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AFGHAN GOVERNMENT. 

732. The Nizamnama on the subject. — A translation of the Code, published 
in October 1923, which defines the constitution of the Afghan Government, 
;was forwarded with Kabul despatch 90 of November 23, 1927 : — 

733. The position of the King*. 

1 The Stale of Afghanistan is absolutely independent in its internal and external 
administration, and forms a single kingdom under the rule of His Majesty the King. 
There is no distinction whatsoever between the various parts of the kingdom. 

2 The religion of Afghanistan is Islam People of other religions, such as Hindus 
and Jews, who live m Afghanistan, also enjoy protection, provided they do not violate 
the public peace and tranquillity. 

3. The capital of Afghanistan is Kabul. All the inhabitants of the kingdom of 
Afghanistan, have equal rights in the eyes of the Government, and the inhabitants of 
Kabul have no superiority over the inhabitants of other cities and towns in the Kingdom 

4 In view of the extraordinary services rendered by His Majesty tjie King in the 
way of the progress, advancement, and independence of the Afghan nation, the Af ghan 
nation agi'ee that the crown of Afghanistan will be transferred to the descendants of 
tins King, on the principle of selection from his progeny by His Majesty the King and the 
community. His Majesty, on ascending the throne, agreed in the presence of nobles and 
the people that he would issue government orders m accordance with Islamic Law and 
this Nizamnama Asasi, and would observe and acknowledge the independence of Afghan? 
istan for the country and the nation. 

5. His Majesty the Kmg is a servant and protector of Islam, and is also ruler and king 
of all the subjects of Afghanistan. 

6. The affairs of the kingdom are carried out through the Ministers of the Crown, who 
are selected and appointed by Royal Decree. As each Minister is held responsible for the 
affairs of his Department, the King is not responsible for these affairs. 

7. The following are the Royal prerogatives 

The King’s name to be mentioned in sermons. 

Coins to bear the King’s name. 

The definition of ranks and grades according to special laws.* 

The nomination and appointment of Prime Minister and of other Ministers, also 
their dismissal and transfer. 

Sanction of general laws and regulations, and their promulgation. 

The maintenance and execution of Islamic and administrative laws. 

General command of the military forces of Afghanistan, 

Declaration of war. 

The conclusion of peace and of treaties. 

The grant of pardon and the reduction of legal punishments. 

734. General rights of Afghan subjects. 

8. All who live in Afghanistan, irrespective of the religion and faith they profess, 
$re called Afghan subjects. Afghan nationality can be assumed and revoked in accord- 
ance with file terms of a special Niz am nau i a. 

9. All subjects of Afghanistan enjoy personal freedom, and are not allowed to 
yiolate and destroy the freedom of others. 

10. Personal freedom of the subjects is immune from all sorts of interference and 
aggression, and no one can be put m confinement or inflicted with punishment except 
under Islamic and administrative laws. Slavery is absolutely forbidden in Afghanistan, 
and no one may employ any man or woman as a slave. 

11. The Press and publications enjoy freedom in the country according to their 
special Niz amn amas. Only the Afghan Government and Afghan subjects living in the 
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country enjoy tie right of publishing newspapeis. Tie Afghan Government may impose 
conditions and restrictions m regard to foreign publications 

12 Afghan subjects can form commercial, industrial, and agricultural companies 
m accordance with lie regulations m force 

13 Afghan subjects can jointly or individually submit a complaint to a Government 
Department against a Mamur or other officer, if they find him behaving contrary to Islamic 
law and Government regulations. But if the Government pay no attention to their com- 
plaint, then the < omplainants should approach their superior officers, and on failing to 
obtain justice from them, a petition can be directly submitted to the King. 

14 There is no restriction on education. Any Afghan subject is authorised to impart 
ordinary or special education, m accordance with the general curriculum defined in the 
Education Department. But foreigners, except those who are employed for education, are 
not allowed to open and conduct schools within the kingdom of Afghanistan. 

15 All schools in Afghanistan are conducted under the supervision and inspection 
of Government. Government adopts all means and measures for the educational and 
national training of the whole body of Afghan subjects, for the purpose of regularising 
and uniting them all. But it cannot violate educational principles, relating to the religion 
and dogmas of tho^e to whom peace and protection has been guaranteed. 

Jj6. Afghan subjects enjoy equal rights under Islamic Law and Government regula- 
tions with regard to administrative affairs. 

17 Any Afghan subject may be employed in any Government offices, according to 
his qualification and abilities, and according to the requirements of the Government. 

18. Land revenue and taxes are assessed on and recovered from Afghan subjects 
according to the relevant Nizamnama an payment of its price to its owner 

19 No one in Afghanistan can have any fear with regard to his landed property. 
If land is required by Government for a useful public purpose, the same will be acquired 
according to the relevant Nizamnama on payment of its price to its owner. 

20 Houses and residential quarters of all Afghan subjects are immune from aggres- 
sion, and no one on behalf of Government, or of the public, can make a forcible entry mto 
a house without permission, except under orders issued according to the laws. 

21 In Courts of Justice public plaints and complaints are decided according to 
Islamic Law, and the rules of the Civil and Criminal Judicature. 

22 Forced labour is absolutely forbidden, butj work and labour, required in time of 
war and taken according to a special Nizamnama, is an exception to this rule. 

23 No recovery can be made from any one against the provisions of Government 
regulations. 

24. Torturing with racks, etc., is absolutely forbidden and only such punishments as 
are mentioned in Civil and Military Penal Codes can he inflicted. 

735. Ministers. ' 

25 It is duty of the Cabinet (formed of Ministers and the independent Mu dir) to 
look to the administration of the country. The Cabinet is usually presided over by the 
King, but in lus absence the Prime Minister takes the chair. However, if the Prime 
Minister should also be away, then the Munster of tjhe Senior Ministry discharges the 
duties of the President. 

26. A \\ T alal who is appointed to act in the absence of a Minister, will have the same 
powers and rights as were enjoyed by the permanent Minister. 

27. A grand durbar presided over by the King will be annually held before the 
“ Jashan ” (celebration of independence), on a day fixed by the King. The durbar will 
be attended by Government officers, notables and gentry, selected by the King In this 
durbar each Minister and independent Mudir will make a statement of his work for the 
last year. 

28 The Prime Minister and other Ministers are nominated and appointed direct by 
the King. 

29. All important home and foreign affairs of Government are referred to the Cabinet. 
The discussions of the Cabinet, and the resolutions requiring approval, are brought m 
force after being signed by the King. 

30. Ministers carry affairs concerning their own Ministries to the extent of their 
powers, and the matters beyond their powers, which are required to be submitted direct 
to the King, are forwarded to IIis Majesty, and those which, according to t<he constitution 
of the Cabinet, are to be dealt with by the Cabinet, are forwarded and referred to the 
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Cabinet, which according to its special Nizamnama holds discussions about the points of 
the case, and the Ministers of the Cabinet sign their findings. 

31 All Ministers are responsible to the King jointly for the general politics of the 
kingdom, and individually for the matters concerning their respective Ministers* 

32 If the King gives a verbal order to a Minister or any officer, it is necessary that 
a written order to that effect duly signed by the King should also be obtained 

33. The trial of Ministers, prosecuted for matters connected with the duties of their 
office, are referred to the Diwan-i-Ali (Supreme Court), and the trial is held according 
to a special Nizamnama Personal claims by or against Ministers, which have no connec- 
tion with their office, will be dealt with m the ordinary way by a Court of Justice* 

34. A Minister, who is under trial by the High Court, will be suspended from service 
pending the result of the trial and his acquittal. 

35. The number of Ministries and constitution of Departments, together with their 

respective duties are explained m the Nizamnama-i-Tashialat-i-Asasiya (Fundamental 
Constitutions) „ ! 

736. Mamurin (Civil Officers). 

36 Civil officers are appointed to posts for which they are considered fit and capable, 
m accordance with the provisions of special regulations* No civil officer, unless he resigns 
his post or is dismissed from service for bad conduct, or for some special reasons is trans- 
ferred or djscfiarged from service, can be dismissed or discharged Civil officers who have 
a good character and show special aptitude for their work are granted promotion. 

37 The duties of civil officers are defined in their special Nizamnamas, and every 
officer is responsible for his duty ' according to the special Nizamnamas. 

38 All Mamurs are bound to obey the orders of their superiors, as defined m the 
regulation^ But if their superiors insist on making them comply with an order which 
is contrary to government regulations, the subordinate Mamurs are required to report 
the matter to the Central Ministry. If they comply with an illegal order without inform* 
ing the Central Ministry, they also will be held responsible for their action. 

737. Advisory Committee of the Government. 

39. There is an Advisory Committee at the capital of the kingdom, and there are 
Councils, one m each Governorship (Naib-ul-Hukumat, Hukumat-i-Ala, Hukumat of the 
1st, 2nd or 3rd class) and also in sub-districts. 

40. Members of the Advisory Committee and of the Councils are composed of nomi- 
nated members and elected members. 

41. Nominated members of the Councils are appointed from the Mamurs mentioned 
in the Nizamnama of Tashlolat-i-Asasiya ; and nominated members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Government are selected and appointed by the King. Their number is 
equal to that of the elected members Elected members are elected and appointed by 
the inhabitants There is a separate article about their election in the Nizamnama Tash- 
lalat-i-Asasiya. 

42 The Advisory Committee and the Councils are hound to perform the following 
duties, m addition to those mentioned in the Nizamnama of Tashkilat-i-Asasiya — 

To beep the Government informed of things which appear to them useful for 

the progress of industries, trade, agriculture, and education. 

T 3 To complain and protest against such actions of the Government as appear to 

them to contravene regulations, with regard to revenue, taxes, and other 
matters, in order to amend such matters. 

C To complain to the Government, if they find that rights of the inhabitants 

defined by this Nizapmajna axe violated, 

43 Proposals which are submitted by the Councils of the Provinces and localities to 
the Naib-ul-Hukumats and the Hakims are earned out by the Naib-ul-Hukumats and 
Hakims, if they find the proposals within their powers. Otherwise the same are forwarded 
to the Ministries concerned, which will take action thereon if necessary. Otherwise the 
Ministry will proceed as provided for in article 30 ^ But if the proposal relates to a 
legal matter, then it will be dealt with according to article 46 of this Nizamnama. 

44 If the Councils receive no reply from the Naib-ul-Hukumats and the local Hakims 
about the proposals submitted to them, the Councils are authorised to submit their de- 
mands to the Advisory Committee of the Government. 

45. The Advisory Committee will note its opinion on complaints received from the 
Councils, and forward the same to the Ministry concerned. If the Ministry delays action 
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on the complaint the Advisory Committee ojfi Government can submit the ease direct to 
the Kmg. 

46. Government Nizamnamas, after being discussed by the Advisory Committee, are 
submitted to the Cabinet, and brought into force after they have been approved by the 
Cabinet and sanctioned by the King* 

47. Besides permanent members of the Advisory Committee of Government, all civil 
officers not lover than the rank of Hakim-i-Ala, and military officers not lower than the 
rank of Lawa Mashar, when relieved from service, except those who have been legally 
convicted, can temporarily be nominated as members of the Committee, as long as they are 
without employment. 

48. The annual budget, after being prepared by the Ministry of Finance, is checked 
by the Advisory Committee according to the Budget Rules and Regulations. 

49. Negotiations and treaties with foreign governments are discussed and carried out 
by the Advisory Committee of the Government. 

738. Judicial Courts. 1 

50. In judicial courts all kinds of cases are tried in open court. Some of the cases, 
which are mentioned in the special Nizamnama of Courts, can be tried m camera by the 
judge. 

51 Everyone is at liberty to utilize all lawful means to safeguard his interests in 
Courts. 

52. Courts of justice are not allowed to delay the hearing and settlement of cases 
which are within their jurisdiction. 

53. All courts are free from interference of all kinds. 

54. Classes and grades of courts with their powers and jurisdiction are explained in 
the Nizamnama of Tashkilat-i-Asasi. 

55. No one is allowed to form an extraordinary department tp settle cases out of 
judicial courts. 

739. Diwan-i-Ali (Supreme Court). 

56. The Supreme Court is temporarily formed, when necessary, for the trial of Gov- 
ernment Ministers, and is dissolved when it has finished the work entrusted to it. 

57. The formation of the Supreme Court, and the procedure for trials in the court 
are conducted according to a special Nizamnama. 

740. Financial Affairs. 

58. Government taxes should be recovered as provided for in special regulations. 

59. A budget estimate is annually prepared for government income and expenditure, 
and this budget forms the basis for government income and expenditure which are collected 
and expended accordingly. 

60. After the annual budget^ is checked and worked out, a balance sheet is prepared 
to show actual income and expenditure of the year. 

61. An Audit Committee is usually formed for audit of accounts, and for "enquiry 
whether income and expenditure of the State have been carried out according to the 
Budget Rules and Regulations. (There is a special Nizamnama about the Audit Com- 
mittee). 

62. There is also a special Nizamnama for the preparation of ,a Balance Sheet, and 
budget estimate, and for checking and working it out, 

741. Provincial Departments, 

j 63. Principles of Provincial Departments are based on three fundamental rules : — 

; (1) Extent of authority. 

(2) Limitation of duties. 

(3) Definition of responsibilities. 

By the said rules the duties of the provincial officers are defined according to the 
regulations, and their powers are limited by a special Nizamnama. All officers are re- 
sponsible to their respective superiors with regard to their duties. 

64. Mamurs from each branch of the Ministries are separately appointed in all 
Provinces, and the inhabitants are required to apply to these Mamurs with regard to their 
work and needs. 

65. If Mamurs show lack of attention to their public duties, and act contrary to the 
" » rules and regulations, the inhabitants are allowed to submit complaints against the Mamurs, 
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about their negligence and misbehaviour, to their superiors, and when necessary to the 
Naib-ul-Hulrmnats and the Hakims-i-Ala. 

66. The formation of Municipal Offices and their duties are explained in their special 
Nizamnama. 

67. If rebellion and insurrection calculated to violate public peace and tranquillity 
are anticipated m any part of the country, the Government will proclaim martial law, an d 
form a Military Department. 

742. Miscellaneous. 

68. Primary education is incumbent and compulsory on Afghan subjects. Grades 
and classes of education are defined in a special Nizamnama in accordance with which 
action is taken. 

69. No article ojf this Nizamnama can be held in abeyance on any ground or for any 
reason 

70. If an article of this Nizamnama should need to be amended, this can be done on 
the votes of two-lihirds of the members of the Advisory Committee, with the approval of 
the Cabinet and sanction of the King. 

71. If an explanation of any article of this Nizamnama or of other Government 
Nizamnamas is considered necessary, the same is entrusted to the Advisory Committee, 
and will be printed and published after being corrected and explained by the Advisory 
Committee and approved by the Cabinet. 

72. At the time of framing regulations special consideration is paid to the public 
interest and needs of the time, particularly, with regard to Islamic Law. 

73. Immunity of letters is a public right, and, except by special authorisation of a 
Court, all letters and despatches of the inhabitants, which are despatched through the 
Post Office, are not opened in any Post Office or in any other place, but are delivered 
intact to the addressees. 

Sanction is accorded to the articles of this Nizamnama Asasi which are framed for 
the Constitution of the Afghan Government, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Ministers of the Kingdom, and of national delegates in the session of the Loi Jirga in 
the Eastern Province, and in acceptance pf which 872 members pf the Jirga have put their 
seals and signatures to it. 

We hereby order and will that this Nizamnama should be included in Government 
Rules and Regulations, and that its orders and articles be brought into force. 


Lc75$FD 
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APPENDIX VII. 


INCUMBENTS OF APPOINTMENTS MENTIONED IN THE PRECIS. 

The following list gives the incumbents of the appointments, British and 
Afghan, most frequently referred to in the correspondence, with dates of 
tenure : — 

743. British. 

Bate of 

assuming oharge 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Marquis Curzon of Kedleston . . 29th October 1919. 

Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald .. 23rd January 1924. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain . . . . 7th November 1924. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Viscount Peel . . . . . . 21st March 1922. 

Lord Olivier . . . . . . 23rd January 1924. 

The Earl of Birkenhead . . . . 7th November 1924. 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Viscount Chelmsford . . . . 4th April 1916. 

The Marquis of Reading . . . . 3rd April 1921. 

Lord Irwin . . . . . . 4th April 1926. 

Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 


Sir H. Grant 

. . 11th February 1914. 

Sir P. Cos 

. . 1st April 1914. 

Sir H. Grant 

. . 17th October 1914. 

Sir D. Bray . . .. ., 

. . 3rd September 1917. 

Sir H. Grant 

. . 8th October 1917. 

Sir D. Bray . . 

. . 21st November 1918. 

Sir H. Grant .., 

. . 3rd June 1919. 

Sir D. Bray . . 

. . 10th September 1919. 

Sir H. Dobbs 

. . 14th September 1919. 

Mr. A. N. L. Cater (offg.) . . 

. . 13th April 1920. 

Sir H. Dobbs 

. . 7th August 1920. 

Sir D. Bray . . 

. . 10th December 1920. 

Mr. E. B. Howell (offg.) 

. . 9th May 1922. 

Sir D. Bray 

. . 14th June 1922. 

Mr. E. B. Howell (offg.) 

. . 14th September 1923. 

Sir D. Bray 

. . 14th April 1924. 

Mr. E. B. Howell (offg.) 

. . 8th October 1926. 

Sir D. Bray 

. . 11th April 1927. 


Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Province. 


Sir H. Grant . . . . . . 10th September 1919. 

Sir J. Maffey . . . . . . 8th March 1921. 

Sir N. Bolton . . . . . . 7th July 1923. 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Keen (offg.) . . . . From 2nd December 1925 

to 8th August 1926. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchistan. 

Col, Sir A. Dew . . . . . . 1st September 1919. 

Sir F. Johnston . . . . . . 14th June 1922. 

Mr. S. E. Pears (offg.) .. . . From 7th May 1924 

to 29th October 1924. 
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Date of 

assuming charge. 


His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul. 

Sir F. Humphrys . . . . 27th January 1922. 

Charge d’Affaires. 

Mr. R. R. Maconachie . . . . From 30th May 1924 

to 26th October 1924. 

Mr. B. J . Gould . . . . . . From 11th March 1927. 

744. Afghan. 

Foreign Minister. 

S. Mahmud Tarzi . . 

S. Muhammad Wali 
S. Sher Ahmad Khan (offg.) . ., 

S. Mahmud Tarzi 
Ghulam Siddiq Khan (offg.) 

Minister of War. 

S. Muhammad Nadir Khan . . 

S. Muhammad Hashim K han (offg.) 

S. Muhammad Nadir Khan . . 

S. Muhammad Wali Khan 

Minister of Interior. 

S. Ali Ahmad Jan 
Abdul Aziz Khan 

Minister of Commerce . 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan . . . . March 1919. 

Abdul Hadi Khan . . . . April 1924. 

President of Assembly. 

S. Sher Ahmad Khan . . . . April 1924. 

j Legations . 

London. 

Abdul Hadi Khan . . . . March 1922. 

Syed Qasim Khan (C. D’A.) .. June 1924. 

Shuja-ed-Douleh . . . . . . May 1925. 

Pans. 

S. Mahmud Tarzi . . . . September 1922. 

S. Nadir Khan . . . . . • August 1924. 

Ghulam Nabi Khan . . . . October 1926. 

Berlin. 

Muhammad Edib Khan . . . . ? (1921). 

Ghul am Siddiq Khan . . . . September 1922. 

Ahmad Ali Khan . . . . . . September 1925. 

Rome. 

S. Sher Ahmad Khan . . . . November 1921. 

Azimullah Khan . . . . . . September 1922. 

Ali Muhammad Khan .. 4 .. February 1927. 


February 1919. 
June 1922. 

April 1924. 
September 1924. 
January 1927. 

May 1919. 
January 1922. 
September 1922. 
April 1924. 

August 1919. 
September 1922. 
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Date of 

assuming charge. 


Moscow. 

Mirza Muhammad Elian 
Ghulam Nabi Khan. 

S. Muhammad Hashim Khan 
Mirza Muhammad Khan 
Tehran. 

S. Abdul Aziz Khan 
Mir Muhammad Hussain 
S. Abdul Aziz Khan 
"Angora . 

Muhammad Haidar Kh an 
Ghulam Jilani Khan 


f (1920). 

? (1922). 

January 1924. 
November 1926. 

May 1920. 
September 1925. 
February 1927. 

November 1924. 
December 1925. 
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[Note. — References are to paragraphs. Those in italics indicate tue more detailed discussions of 
L the subject.] 


A 

Abazai, Raid at . [See under ‘ Raids from 

Afghn. ’]. 

Abdul Aziz Khan (Envoy). 53. 

(of Saidu). 506. 

Ghani(Dr). 89, 53. 

Hadi Khan 53, 91, 214, 332. 

Hamid (Sultan). 6. 

(Afghan). 300. 

Karim (Riff). 1, 112, 287, 497. 

(Son of Yakub Khan). 300, 304, 601. 

(Suleman Khel). 502. 

Quddus (Airman). 558. 

■, S. 20, 23, 31, 41, 94, 495. 

Majid (Caliph). 196, 496, 497. 

Rab. 495, 506 

— Sattar (of Teri). 506. 

Wahid. 268, 590, 600, 626. 

Wall (Qazi) . 227. 

Abdulla Khan, S. 300, 501, 517. 

Muhammad (Sheikh). 503, 517 

Abdurrahman (of Chitral). 368, 506. 

(of Kotki). 506. 

(Beg). 273. 

Khan, S. 300, 501, 517. 

Abdur Razzak, Haji. [See ‘Haji Abdur Razzak ’] . 
Achakzai (Afghan) . 455. 

Acids, Export of to Afghanistan. 550 (fnte). 

Adam Khan (Brigadier). 207, 220, 233, 235, 238, 

241, 248. 

Adda Mullah. 373. 

Administration, Afghan . 249, 261, 264, 281, 

303, 332, 333, 335, 348, 732—742, 

Aerodromes (in Afghn.). 546, 555. 

Aeroplane, British bombs Kabul. 45, 543. 

Aeroplanes. [See ‘Air Force, Afghan’ and ‘Avia- 
tion 

* , Purchase of from private firms by 

Afghan Govt. 543, 557. 

Afghanistan, a ‘ Civilised State \ 171, 436, 438, 443, 

456. 

— — , a ‘ Frontier Tribe 438, 441. 

-, Constitution of . 732 — 742. 

, Dependence of L on Great Britain. 

697. 

Afridis. 80, 119, 205, 297, 305, 451, 466, 483. 

— > Afghan relations with . 16, 50, 80, 94, 

119, 205, 215, 233, 252, 310, 318, 362, 466— 
468, 473, 481 — 483, 491, 493, 530, 725. 

British allowances to . 16, 297. 

during the Great War. 16. j 

‘ Afridi Battalion 80, 318. 

Agabekoff. 421. 


Agent, British in Kabul. 33, 54, 63, 87, 88, 

663. 

Agents [See ‘Intelligence’ ‘Trade Agents’ etc]. 
appointed by Afghan Consul. 613. 

Agreements with Third Power. 142, 166, 169, 718 — • 

720. 

Ahmad Shah Khan, S. 20, 39. 

Ahmedzai (Ghilzais). 300, 301. 

Air Force, Afghan . 272, 300, 304, 335, 336, 

338, 399, 400, 402, 409, 416, 420—422, 
543—558, 571, 690, 695, 707. 

operations on Frontier. 205, 207, 231, 232, 237, 

238, 294 — 296, 298/ 375, 462, 543, 559, 560, 
562, 563, 728. 

personnel (British). 304, 402, 544, 547, 558. 

(German). 271, 300, 304, 345, 543, 

545, 547, 707. 

(Indian). 415, 545, 558 

(Russian). 345, 399, 402, 409, 414, 

416, 421, 422, 424, 429, 430, 543, 545—548, 
550, 553, 571, [and see under ‘ Aeroplanes ’ 
‘Aviation’], 

Aj*ab (Kohat murderer). 205, 206, 240, 252, 263, 
306, 468, 501, 619, 727. 

Akhtarjan. 254. 

Akhwan. [See * Nejd ’]. 

Alam Khan. 262, 306. 

All (Emir). 292. 

Ali Ahmad Khan (Jan). ‘Shahgassi’. 20, 29, 53, 

300, 319, 413, 493. 

Ah Bokhari (Syed). 506. 

‘ Ali Brothers \ 113, 202, 495. 

‘ Alijaris 309, 319, 486, 493. 

Ah Khel. 300. 

Ahngar, Fakir of . 296, 316, 484. 

‘ Alliance Israelite 270. 

Allowances, Afghan to ‘ British ' tribes. 56, 

57, 87, 207, 233 — 236, 253, 266, 267, 310, 
314, 318, 364, 445, 450, 462—465, 466—484, 
487, 488, 490, 493, 494, 530, 690, 694, 725, 
728. 

‘ A1 Mnjahid \ 225, 339, 484. 

Altimur Pass. 300, 301. 

Amal Khan. 252. 

Amanullah. [See ‘ Amir Amanullah Khan*]. 

Amb. 295, 328. 

‘ Ambassador Title of . 66, 351, 714. 

America. [See ‘XL S. A.’]. 

Americans in Afghanistan. 276. 

Persia. 198, 285. 

Amir Amanullah Khan. 20, 27, 28, 31, 281, 335 , 

733 . 

. , } Accession of . 32. 

, accused of heresy. 264, 303. 

. and fanaticism. 7, 39, 40, 

249, 260, 264, 281, 303, 313, 335, 728. 

and nationalism. 1, 7, 22, 

35, 162, 497, 596. 
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. intervenes in negotiations 

141, 155, 156, 174, 184, 186, 187 

proposes to visit Europe. 

333, 335 

Herat. 333. 

> s attitude towards Russia 

88 — 90, 194, 215—217, 280, 358, 418, 432, 57o 

>s complicity in muider of 

Amir Habibullali 39 

> s insecurity. 39, 40, 335, 573, 

584 

visits All Khel 333. 

Gardez 325, 333. 

Jalalabad 230, 313, 

318, 333, 546, 724—726. 

Kandahar 333 

Khyber border 205, 

233, 383. 

Northern Afghanistan. 

219, 328, 432. 

Amritsar, Disturbances at -, (1919) 12, 40. 

Anderson (Major), Murder of 205, 239, 728 

[and see ‘Landi Kotal murders ']. 

Anglo-Persian Agreement (1919). 3, 72, 100, 

Oil Co. 591. 

Anglo-Russian Convention (1907). 26, 201, 392, 

394, 395. 

* Trade agreements (1921-1924) . 108, 

152, 153, 181, 284, 394, 423, 617, 690 

. Treaty (1924). 284, 395, 

Angora [see 1 Turkey ’]. 

Conference at (1926), 284. 

Angur. 254, 307. 

Annexation (after 3rd Afghan War). 54, 57, 58, 

363, 378. 


taken by deserters or refugees 502, 510, 513 

—517. 

■, Traffic Convention 99, 193, 533, 535, 549 

Army, Attitude of Afghan . 29, 31, 35, 39, 

159, 337. 

, Equipment for Afghan . 572. 

, Organisation of Afghan 107, 147, 273, 

281, 300, 303, 337, 338, 344, 357, 733 
[and see under ‘ Armament ’ 1 Arms *]. 

, Pay of Afghan . 29, 31, 335, 337. 

Arnawai 63, 95, 154, 168, 188, 312, 366—372, 

381, 383, 459. 

Artilleiy [See ‘Arms’] 

School (Afghan). 338, 344. 

Asadullah Khan, S 334. 

Asaf Khan, S 20. 

Assurances, Afghan . J92, 241, 250, 252, 253, 

255 1 259, 310, 325, 473, 474, 480, 4S9, 519, 
520, 690. 

1 Assured' Clans ’ 373, 374. 

Astrakhan skins 630. 

Asylum, Eight of 95, 193, 505, 506, 519, 713. 

1 Auction/ Political . 150, 159, 163, 284, 431, 

432, 571, 572, 575, 584, 586. 

Aviation, Civil in Afghn. 285, 543, 546, 555 , 

556, 561. 

spirit 549, 552 

— — stores and material 421, 429, 546, 547, 

549—552. 

, Training of Indians in . 553 [and 

see under ‘ Aeroplanes ’ ‘Air Force’]. 

Ayub Khan, S 501, 517. 

Azarbaijan. 71, 108. 

Azizullah. 334. 


Anti-British sentiment (India). 62, 75, 76 

Appointments, Afghan 1 37, 214, 216, 281, 332, 

705, 735 — 737, 744. 

■ , British . 743. 

Arabs (in Kabul) 228 


Arandu [See ‘ Arnawai ’J. 

Arbitration 722, 723. 

Archeology. 98, 268, 270, 274, 280, 340. 

c Arcos \ 284. 

Ardali. 246, 248—251, 261, 314. 

Armament, Uniformity of 54Q, 

Armenia. 107, 108. 

Armistice terms (3rd Afghan War). 60—53, 55, 
•, Breaches of . 63. 

Arms, Export of from Afghn. to Tribes. 530, 

535, 541, 542. 

, Importation of by Afghn 54, 56. 

60, 97, 99, 142, 143, 193, 234, 243, 247, 250, 
257, 258, 266, 309, 341, 530—539, 698. 

Private . 343. 


: , Purchase of 


Release of — 
of ’]. 


* by Afghn. 234, 247, 272 
416, 530, 54(J 
[See ‘ Arms, Importatio: 


-, Stoppage of . 142, 143, 193, 234, 24- 

250, 341, 473, 536—539, 54 i 

Supply of to Afghn. 127, 142, 15! 

153, 162—164, 168, 218, 274, 304, 399, 40! 
402, 406, 416, 530, 531, 541—542, 570, 57! 
674, 632, 690, 695. ' 


B 


Babra Mullah. 15 
Badghis. 194. 

Badshah Gul 314 

Bagh (Khyber). 42, 43, 54, 377. 

Bagram. 340 

Bajaur. 295, 313, 366, 506. 

Baker Jones (Capt), Death of . 208, 260, 299, 

308, 518, 619, 523, 728. 
Bakhtiyar Khan (Rustomzai), S. 599 
Baku Congress (1920). 495. 

Bala Hussar. [See 'Peiwar Boundary ’]. 

Baldwin, Mr 20L 
1 Balfour declaration \ 3, 

Balkh 98, 268, 270, 340, 505. 

Baluchistan 18, 83, 123, 299, 326. 

Banco di Roma. 272, 595, 

Banking (m Afghn.). 97, 99, 272, 343, 350, 
351, 407, 417, 569, 595, 630. 
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